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NARS: PALMER’S daughter 


S SOON as a girl reaches the 
dignity of the ‘teens, she wants 

a room of her own. And here’s 
the way Mrs. Palmer furnished 
her daughter’s room economically 
. .. and made it attractive, too! 
There was just enough money in the 
family budget to provide a few extras. 
A new bed and a chest of drawers took 
up most of the sum. Then, the dressing 
table, desk and bookcase from the 
nursery. were painted a soft green to 


~ match the new furniture. 


Something had to be done about a 
floor-covering! Of course, it must be 
inexpensive, durable and attractive. 
*‘Congoleum”’ naturally came first to 
Mrs. Palmer’s mind. From the dozens of 
patterns in COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME 
(see coupon below) she selected this 
design with its two-toned background set 
off with motifs in deep red and dull blue. 


Everyday problems like this 
are interestingly discussed in 


““Cotor Macic In Tue Home”’ 





Above is shown 
*“BLOSSOM”’ 
Gold Seal Art-Rug 
316 


wanted a room of her own... . 


The proud possessor of this attractive room 
says she is going to take care of her room 
herself! And she can! For a few strokes with 
a damp mop over the surface of a Congo- 
leum Rug will make the floor spotless. 


LL through the house you can 
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The cheerful design above is the DRESDEN—Gold Seal Rug 304 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. Philadelphia New York San Francisco 
Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City New Orleans Dallas 
Atlanta Riode Janeiro In Canada—Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 





have colorful beauty and sanitary 
cleanliness with these labor-saving 
rugs—there are rich effects, subdued 
patterns, florals and geometrics at a cost 
which is remarkably reasonable. 


And how these rugs do wear! The ex- 
clusive Multicote process builds un- 
equaled durability right into them. 


Caution~.To protect yourself against 
substitutes, insist that the Gold Seal 
appear on the rugs you buy. It is a 
quality mark which millions of women 
look for when buying floor-coverings. 











Fi reeN, Every home-loving wom- 
an should have a copy of Coror Macic 
IN THE Home by Anne Pierce. Full of 
sensible suggestions which can be car- 
ried out inexpensively. Also many 
illustrations and a scientific chart of 
color harmony. Send this coupon to 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. H. J. 10 
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Our Ruth 







than ever 
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| 4 
A Girt with Ruth’s I agree with 
disposition is him. If a girl 
bound to have can't be happy 
loads of friends, in her own =F 
of course. But home, she’s go- 
‘a. since we have had ing to seek hap- 
Rash’ s disposition rs the Automatic  piness outside of t ; 
bound to have loads of friends Nictrola,she seems it. And, good- had the use of the Victrola. Will says 
more popular thanever. There’salways ness knows, Will he wouldn't part with it for a million 
a crowd of her friends at our house, and I enjoy their music and monkey- dollars if he couldn’t get another one. 
| dancing and singing and having a_ shines as much as they do. If you Well, a half-million, anyhow. Neither 
| general good time. Her father says could have seen that Miller boy the would I. And I know Ruth would just 





Our local Victor dealer allowed us 
to pay so much down and so much a 
month on our Automatic Victrola. We 
never missed the little bit of money 
each month, and in the meantime, we 








they can turn the place inside out if other night, pretending to con- expire if we even thought A 
they want (not that they do)—he wants’ duct Paul Whiteman’s orches- Te ., of disposing of it. 
to see them happy. tra, and Jim Hanna tooting a 





.make-believe saxophone, you'd 
have laughed, too. 

The Automatic Victrola is 
wonderful for dancing. You 
know, it changes its own rec- 


ords. It plays a complete sym- Te RE ene ol alls a 
phony right through, too. You Jim Hanna tooting a make-believe sical scale now have full 
just sit and listen, or go on samen value. They are rich, round, 
playing cards. It’s really wonderful. mellow. The new reproduction of music 


If you haven't compared the 
new Orthophonic Victrola 
with the old-type instru- 
ment, you can’t have the 
remotest conception of the 
startling difference between 



























t No matter what kind of music you is simply breath-taking in its realism. 
| : ; : ‘ . 
4 like, the Orthophonic Victrola plays it : i bea i Victor dealer now for 
| remarkably well. Will says Victor has 
n | “al ws oe ‘th hi your home, where you 
a j : me ied Wiese an Ae Pe im. ‘may judge the new 
ou'd swear they wererightinthesame  jns its 
Model Eight-twelve. A very popular y 5 instrument for its 
Orthophonic Victrola. List price, $235. room, the way they sound on the new harmonious appear- 
Victrola and the new Victor records. ance as well as its 





musical perform- 
ance. There are many 
beautiful models to 
meet every taste, 


from to pi5so Will says he wouldn't part 
list Hi ’ 5 with it for a million dollors 





The New 
Orthophonic 
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Oregon Sour Cream Cookies 


1 cup thick, sour cream 
5 cups pastry flour 
(granulated) 3 teaspoons baking powder 
$ eggs, well beaten _1 teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoon soda 


FOR TOP—1¥% cups chopped nuts, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, $ tablespoons sugar. 


1 cup Crisco 
2 cups sugar 


Cream Crisco and sugar; add eggs. Mix soda into 
sour cream and add, then flour sifted with baking 
powder and salt. Mix thoroughly. Drop spoonfuls 
on well-Criscoed pan. Press flat with bottom of 
glass dipped in granulated sugar. Sprinkle top of 
each cookie with sugar, cinnamon and nuts mixed 
together. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 
10 minutes. Makes about 100. 


Washington Whole Wheat Cookies 


2 cups oatmeal 1 teaspoon salt 
(standard, uncooked) 14 cup Crisco 
1 cup whole wheat flour 1 egg, beaten 
1 cup brown sugar Y cup milk 
1% teaspoon soda 1 cup nuts, chopped fine 


Mix all dry ingredients together, then rub in 
Crisco with fingers. Add egg and milk mixed to- 
gether. Drop spoonfuls on well-Criscoed pan and 
press flat with bottom of spoon or spatula. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 10 minutes. Makes 40 
to 50 cookies. 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is 
the registered trade-mark of a shortening manu- 
factured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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RAISIN NUT COOKIES 


Iowa Butterscotch Cookies 


You can make three different cookies from this 
Butterscotch recipe—all three interesting and de- 
licious. Make them with Crisco and you will have 
crisp, snappy cookies with delicious flavors, and 
they are so easy to bake when the pans are greased 
with Crisco. 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

3 cups pastry flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
¥% teaspoon soda 


1 cup Crisco 

2 cups brown sugar 

2 eggs, unbeaten 

1 cup nut meats, 
chopped fine 


Cream Crisco and sugar thoroughly; add eggs, nuts 
and vanilla. Sift flour, salt, baking powder and 
soda together. Mix well. Turn onto floured board. 
Divide the batter and knead each half into oblong 
rolls about 3 inches in diameter. Lay in Criscoed pans 
and cover with wax paper and put in ice box over 
night or until thoroughly chilled. When ready to 
bake slice thin and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
for 10 minutes. This makes about 75 cookies. 


California Chocolate Cookies 


Use Butterscotch recipe: After adding eggs stir in 
34 cup cocoa. Follow the same method for mixing 
and baking. 


New York Raisin Nut Cookies 


Use Butterscotch recipe: Add 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
sifting with dry ingredients. After adding eggs 
stir in 1 cup raisins with the nut meats, both 
having been put through the food chopper. 


Oh, weary mothers, rolling dough—don’t you wish that food would grow? 
How happy all the world would be, with a cookie bush and a doughnut tree. 


Quickly made—but taste your shortening first 


Yes, cookies so quickly and easily made that 
you'd think a fairy godmother invented the time- 
saving recipes! No bothersome rolling and cut- 
ting. No sticky board or rolling pin to wash up. 

If you’ve been too busy of late to keep the 
cookie jar replenished, these time-saving recipes 
will solve your problem. And, from what I re- 
member of my own young days, your boys and 
girls are going to welcome the solution. 

One caution: If you want cookies that taste so 
good that the very memory makes your children 
hungry for more—everything that goes into 
them must taste good, too. 

For example, I would not think of making 
cookies with a shortening I am unwilling to taste 
any more than I would use a doubtful egg. And 


CHOCOLATE COOKIES 
BUTTERSCOTCH COOKIES 





of all the cooking fats I have used, Crisco is one 
that tastes perfectly sweet, right from the can. 

See if this doesn’t give you the surprise of your 
whole cooking experience: Put a little Crisco on 
the tip of a spoon; on another, a bit of any other 
shortening. Taste first Crisco, then the other fat. 

Doesn’t Crisco please you at the outset by its 
clean, pure odor? And isn’t its éaste just as pleas- 
ing—surprisingly sweet and pure? 

Imagine what an improvement in flavor 
Crisco’s fresh sweetness will make in a// your 
cooking! Cakes more rich and delicious; pie- 
crust that’s flakier and more “melting”; fried 
foods that are more savory; biscuits and muffins 









of more appetizing lightness. It really zs worth 
it—as more than 2,500,000 women have found— 
to pay a few extra pennies for Crisco. 


Free: “12 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes” 
A new and unusual cookbook. 144 tested recipes, all simple, easy 
and quick to prepare. Yet each makes a perfectly delicious dish. 
Dozens of suggestions, to save you endless time and trouble. To 
receive the book, simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


WINIFRED S. CARTER 





Winifred S. Carter (Dept. D-4), P.O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Please send me free cookbook ‘12 Dozen Time- 
Saving Recipes.” 











WHOLE WHEAT COOKIES 
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ADY JANE LYNKE 
was unlike other 
people. When she 
heard that she had 

inherited Bells, the beau- 
tiful old place which had | 
belonged to the Lynkes 
of Thudeney for some- 
thing like six hundred 
years, the fancy took 
her to go and see it un- 
announced. She was 
staying at a friend’s in 
Kent, and the next morn- 








“INVISIBLE? YOU 
| DON’T MEAN TO 
SAY YOU HAVEN’T 
SEEN HIM YET ?’’ 
‘“‘NOT YET; PER- 
HAPS I NEVER 
SHALL”’ 


and written two or three 
brisk, businesslike little 
books about cities usually 
dealt with sentimentally. 
And now, just back from 
a hot summer in the south 
of France, she stood 
ankle-deep in wet bracken 
and gazed at Bells lying 
there under a September 
sun that looked like 
| moonlight. “‘I shall never 
| | leave it!’”’ she ejaculated, 














ing she borrowed a motor | 
and slipped away alone | 


her heart swelling as if 
| she had taken the vow to 











to Thudeney-Blazes, 
the adjacent village. 

It was a lustrous motionless day. Autumn bloom lay on 
the Sussex downs, on the heavy trees of the weald, on 
streams moving indolently far off across the marshes. 
Farther still, Dungeness, a fitful streak, floated on an im- 
material sea which was perhaps, after all, only sky. 

In the softness Thudeney-Blazes slept—a few aged houses 
bowed about a duck pond, a silvery spire, orchards thick 
with dew. Did Thudeney-Blazes ever wake? 

Lady Jane left the motor to the care of the geese on a 
miniature common, pushed open a white gate into a field— 
the griffoned portals being padlocked—and struck across the 
park toward a group of carved chimney stacks. No one 
seemed aware of her. 


N A DIP of the land the long low house, its ripe brick 

masonry overhanging a moat deeply sunk about its 
roots, resembled an aged cedar spreading immemorial red 
branches. Lady Jane held her breath and gazed. 

A silence distilled from years of solitude lay on lawns and 
gardens. No one.had lived at Bells since the last Lord 
Thudeney, then a penniless younger son, had forsaken it 
sixty years before to seek his fortunes in Canada. And be- 
fore that, he and his widowed mother, distant poor relations, 
were housed in one of the lodges, and the great place, even 
in their day, had been as mute and solitary as the family 
vault. - 


a lover. 





Mr. Yones 


By EDITH WHARTON 
I/ustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers 


Lady Jane, daughter of another branch, to which an earl- 
dom and considerable possessions had accrued, had never 
seen Bells, hardly heard its name. A succession of deaths 
and the whim of an old man she had never known now made 
her heir to all this beauty; and as she stood and looked she 
was glad she had come to it from so far, from impressions so 
remote and different. “It would be dreadful to be used to it 
already—to be thinking already about the state of the roof 
or the cost of a heating system.” 

Till this, her thirty-fifth year, Lady Jane had led an active, 
independent and decided life. One of several daughters, 
moderately but sufficiently provided for, she had gone forth 
early from home, lived in lodgings in Bloomsbury, traveled 
in tropic lands, spent studious summers in Spain and Italy, 


She ran down the last 
slope of the park and en- 
tered the faded formality of gardens with clipped yews as 
ornate as architecture, and holly hedges as solid as walls. 
Adjoining the house rose a low, deep-buttressed chapel. Its 
door was ajar, and she thought this of good augury—her 
forbears were waiting for her. In the chapel porch she re- 
marked fly-blown notices of services, an umbrella stand, a 
disheveled doormat; the chapel no doubt served as the village 
church. The thought gave her a sense of warmth and neigh- 
borliness. Across the damp flags of the chancel, monuments 
and brasses showed through a traceried screen. She examined 
them curiously. Some hailed her with vocal memories, 
others whispered out of the remote and the unknown. It 
was a shame to know so little about her own family. But 
neither Crofts nor Lynkes had ever greatly distinguished 
themselves; they had gathered substance simply by holding 
on to what they had and slowly accumulating privileges and 
acres. “Mostly by clever marriages,” Lady Jane thought 
with a faint contempt. 


T THAT moment her eyes lit on one of the less ornate 

monuments—a plain sarcophagus of gray marble niched 

in the wall and surmounted by the bust of a young man 

with a fine arrogant head, a Byronic throat and tossed-back 
curls. 

“Peregrine Vincent Theobald Lynke, Baron Clouds, fif- 

teenth Viscount Thudeney of Bells, Lord of the Manors of 
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Thudeney, Thudeney-Blazes, Upper Lynke, 
Lynke-Linnet ——” So it ran, with the usual 





tedious enumeration of honors, titles, court and 
county offices; ending with: “Born on May 
Ist, 1790; perished of the plague at Aleppo in 
1828.”’ And underneath, in small cramped 
characters, as if crowded as an afterthought into 
an insufficient space: ‘‘Also His Wife.”’ 

That was all. No name, dates, honors, epi- 
thets, for the Viscountess Thudeney. Did she, 
too, die of the plague at Aleppo? Or did the 
“also”? imply her actual presence in the sar- 
cophagus which her husband’s pride had no 
doubt prepared for his own last sleep, little 
guessing that some foul Syrian drain was to re- 
ceive him? Lady Jane racked her memory in 
vain. All she knew was that the death without 
issue of this Lord Thudeney had caused the 
property to revert to the Croft-Lynkes, and so, 
in the end, brought her to the chancel step 
where, shyly, she knelt a moment, vowing to 
the dead to carry on their trust. 

She passed on to the entrance court and stood 
at last at the door of her new home, a blunt 
tweed figure in heavy mud-stained shoes. She 
felt as intrusive as a tripper, and her hand 
hesitated on the doorbell. ‘“Iought to have 
brought someone with me,” she thought; an 
odd admission on the part of a young woman 
who, when she was doing her books of travel, 
had prided herself on forcing single-handed the 
most closely guarded doors. But those other 
places, as she looked back, seemed easy and ac- 
cessible compared to Bells. 


HE rang, and a tinkle answered, carried on 
by a flurried echo which seemed to ask what 
in the world was happening. Lady Jane, 
through the nearest window, caught the spectral 
vista of a long room with shrouded furniture. 
She could not see its farther end, but she had 
the feeling that someone stationed there might 
very well be seeing her. 
“Just at first,’ she thought, ‘‘I shall have to 
invite people here—to take the chill off.” 
She rang again, and the tinkle again pro- 
longed itself, but without result. At last she 














reflected that the caretakers probably lived at 





the back of the house, and pushing open a door 

in the courtyard wall she worked her way around 

to what seemed a stable yard. Across the purple 

brick sprawled a neglected magnolia, bearing one late flower 
as big as a planet. Lady Jane rang at a door marked 
“Service.” This bell, though also languid, had a wakefuller 
sound, as though more used to being rung, and still knowing 
what was likely to follow; 
and after a delay during 
which Lady Jane again 
had the sense of being 
peered at—from. above, 












‘‘IT IS QUEER THAT WE SHOULD HAVE BEEN GIVEN THE SAME ANSWER”’ 


LADY JANE STOOD ANKLE-DEEP IN WET BRACKEN AND GAZED AT BELLS LYING THERE UNDER A 


through a lowered blind—a bolt shot and a woman looked 
out. She was youngish, unhealthy, respectable and fright- 
ened; and she blinked at Lady Jane like someone waking 
out of a heavy sleep. 

“Oh,” said Lady Jane abruptly, “‘might I visit the house?”’ 

“The house?” 

“I’m staying near here—I’m interested in old houses. 
Mightn’t I take a look?” 

The young woman drew back. ‘‘The house isn’t shown.” 

“Oh, but not to—not to ”” Jane 
weighed the case. ‘You see,’ she explained, 
“TI know some of the family; the Northum- 
berland branch.” 

““You’re related, madam?” 

““Well—distantly, yes.”” It was exactly 
what she had not meant to say; but there 
seemed no other way. 

The woman began to twist her apron 
strings in mournful perplexity. 

““Come, you know,”’ Lady Jane urged, pro- 
ducing a half crown. 

The woman turned pale. “I 
couldn’t, madam; not without 
asking.”” It was clear that she 
was sorely tempted. 

“Well, ask, won’t you?”’ Lady 
Jane pressed the tip into a hesi- 
tating hand. The woman shut 
the door and vanished. She was 

away so long that the 
visitor concluded her half 
crown had been pocketed, 
and there was an end; and 
she began to be angry with 
herself, which was more 
often her habit than to be 
so with others. 

“Well, for a fool, Jane, 
you’re a complete one,” 
she grumbled. 

Areturning footstep, list- 
less, reluctant—the tread 

' of one who was not going 

to let her in. It began to 
4 be rather comic. The door 
opened and the young 
woman said in her dull 





singsong: ‘‘Mr. Jones says that no one is allowed to visit 
the house.”’ 

She and Lady: Jane looked at each other for a moment, 
and Lady Jane read the apprehension in the other’s eyes. 
“Mr. Jones? Oh Yes, of course, keep it.” She 
waved away the woman’s hand. 

“Thank you, madam,”’ The door closed again, and Lady 
Jane stood and gazed up at the inexorable face of her old 
house. I 


“DUT you didn’t get in? You came actually back without 
so much as a peep?” Her story was received, that 
evening at dinner, with mingled mirth and incredulity. 

“But, my dear! You mean to say you asked to see the 
house, and they wouldn’t let you? Who wouldn’t?”’ Lady 
Jane’s hostess insisted. 

“Mr. Jones.” 

“Mr. Jones?” 

‘‘He said no one was allowed to visit it.” 

“Who on earth is Mr. Jones?”’ 

‘‘The caretaker, I suppose. I didn’t see him.” 

*‘Didn’t see him either? But I never heard such non- 
sense! Why in the world didn’t you insist?” 

“Yes; why didn’t you?” they all chorused; and she 
could only answer, a little lamely: ‘‘I think I was fright- 
ened.” 

“Frightened? You, darling?’ There was fresh hilarity. 
“Of Mr. Jones?” 

‘“‘T suppose so.”’ She joined in the laugh, yet she knew it 
was true—she had been frightened. 

Edward Stramer, the novelist, an old friend of her family, 
had been listening with an air of abstraction, his eyes on his 
empty coffee cup. Suddenly, as the mistress of the house 
pushed back her chair, he looked across the table at Lady 
Jane. “It’s odd—I’ve just remembered something. Once, 
when I was a youngster, I tried to see Bells; over thirty 
years ago it must have been.” He glanced at his host. 
“Your mother drove me over. And we were not let in.” 

There was a certain flatness in this conclusion, and some- 
one remarked that Bells had always been known as harder 
to get into than any other house thereabouts. 

“Yes,” said Stramer; ‘‘but the point is that we were re- 
fused in exactly the same words. Mr. Jones said no one was 
allowed to visit the house.” 

“‘Ah—he was in possession already? Thirty years ago? 
Unsociable fellow, Jones. Well, Jane, you’ve got a good 
watchdog.” 
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SEPTEMBER SUN THAT LOOKED LIKE MOONLIGHT. ‘‘I SHALL NEVER LEAVE IT!’’ SHE EJACULATED 


They moved to the drawing-room, and the talk drifted to 
other topics. Put Stramer came and sat down beside Lady 
Jane. ‘It is queer, though, that at such a distance of time 
we should have been given exactly the same answer.” 

She glanced up at him curiously. ‘‘ Yes; and you didn’t 
try to force your way in either?” 

““Oh, no; it was not possible.” 

““So I felt,” she agreed. 

‘“Well, next week, my dear, I hope we shall see it all, in 
spite of Mr. Jones,”’ their hostess intervened, catching their 
last words as she moved toward the piano. 

‘‘T wonder if we shall see Mr. Jones,”’ said Stramer. 


III 


ELLS was not nearly so large as it looked. Like many 

old houses it was very narrow, and barely more than 
one story high, with servants’ rooms in the low attics, and 
much space wasted in crooked passages and superfluous 
stairs. If she closed the great saloon, Jane thought, she 
might live there comfortably with the small staff, which was 
the most she could afford. It wasa relief to find the place 
less important than she had feared. 

For already, in that first hour of arrival, she had decided 
to give up everything else for Bells. Her preaxious plans and 
ambitions—except such as might fit in with living there— 
had fallen from her like a discarded garment, and things she 
had hardly thought about, or had shrugged away with the 
hasty subversiveness of youth, were already laying quiet 
hands on her; all the lives from which her life had issued, 
with what they bore of example or admonishment. The very 
shabbiness of the house moved her more than splendors, 
made it, after its long abandonment, seem full of the careless 
daily coming and going of people long dead, people to whom 
it had not been a museum, or a page of history, but cradle, 
nursery, home and sometimes, no doubt, a prison. 

If those marble lips in the chapel could speak! If she 
could hear some of their comments on the old house which 
had spread its silent shelter over their sins and sorrows, their 
follies and submissions. A long tale, to which she was about 
to add another chapter, subdued and humdrum beside some 
of those earlier annals, yet probably freer and more varied 
than the unchronicled lives of the great-aunts and great- 
grandmothers buried there so completely that they must 
hardly have known when they passed from their beds to 
their graves. ‘“‘Piled up like dead leaves,” Jane thought; 
“layers and layers of them, to preserve something forever 
budding underneath.”’ 


‘heavy watch chain descended from 


Well, all these piled-up lives had at least preserved the old 
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help; and she was quite of her ladyship’s opin- 
ion that there was no need to get in strangers. 
They were mostly a poor lot; and, besides, they 
might not take to Bells. There were persons 
who didn’t. Mrs. Clemm smiled a sharp little 
smile, like the scratch of a pin, as she added 
that she hoped her ladyship wouldn’t be one of 
them. 

As for underservants—well, a boy, perhaps? 
She had a great-nephew she might send for. 
But about women—underhousemaids—if her 
ladyship thought they couldn’t manage as they 
were, well, she really didn’t know. Thudeney- 
Blazes? Oh, she didn’t think so. There was 
more dead than living at Thudeney-Blazes— 
everyone was leaving there . or in the 


churchyard one house after another 
being shut death was everywhere, 
wasn’t it? 


Mrs. Clemm said it with another of her short 
sharp smiles, which provoked the appearance of 
a frosty dimple. 

*‘But my niece Georgiana is a hard worker, 
my lady; her that let you in the other day.” 

“That didn’t,”’ Lady Jane rather mildly cor- 
rected. 

“Oh, my lady, it was too unfortunate. If 
only your ladyship had have said —— Poor 
Georgiana had ought to have seen; but she 
never did have her wits about her, not for an- 
swering the door.” 

‘But she was only obeying orders. She went 
to ask Mr. Jones.” 


RS. CLEMM was silent. Her small hands, 

wrinkled and resolute, fumbled with the 
folds of her apron, and her quick eyes made the 
circuit of the room and then came back to 
Lady Jane’s. 

“Just so, my lady; but, as I told her, she’d 
ought to have known.” 

“‘And who is Mr. Jones?” 

Mrs. Clemm’s smile snapped out again, dep- 
recating, respectful. ‘‘ Well, my lady, he’s more 
dead than living too—if I may say so,” was 
her surprising answer. 

“Is he? I’m sorry to hear that; but who is 
he?”’ 

“Well, my lady, he’s—he’s my great-uncle, 
as it were; my grandmother’s own brother, as 
you might say.” 


“‘ Ah, I see.’’ Lady Jane considered her with growing curi- 


house in its integrity; and that was worth vhile. She was osity. ‘“‘He must have reached a great age, then.” 


satisfied to carry on such a trust. 


“Yes, my lady; he has that. Though I’m not,” Mrs. 


She sat in the garden looking up at those rosy walls, Clemm added, the dimple showing, ‘‘as old myself as your 


iridescent with damp and age. She decided which windows 
should be hers, which rooms given to the friends from Kent 
who were motoring over, Stramer among them, for a 
modest housewarming; then she got up and went in. 

The hour had come for domestic questions; for she 
had arrived alone, unsupported even by the old family 
housemaid her mother had offered: her. 

She preferred to start afresh, convinced that her small 
household could be staffed from the neighborhood. Mrs. 
Clemm, the rosy-cheeked old person who had curt- 
sied her across the threshold, would doubtless know. 

Mrs. Clemm, summoned to the 
library, curtsied again. She wore 
black silk, incredibly gathered and 
spreading as to skirt, flat and per- 
pendicular as to bodice. On her 
glossy false front was a black lace 
cap with ribbons which had faded 
from violet .to ash color, and a 


the lava brooch under her crochet 
collar. Her small round face rested 
on the collar like a red apple on a 
white plate; neat, smooth, circular, 
with a pursed-up 
mouth, eyes like 
black seeds, and 
round ruddy cheeks 
with the skin so taut 
that one had to look 
close to see that it 
was as wrinkled asa 
piece of old cracked 
hide. 

Mrs. Clemm was 
sure there would be 
no trouble about 
servants. She her- 
self could do a little 
cooking, though her 
hand might be a 
bit out. But there 
was her niece to 
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is Wife Could Eat No Lean 





>|. WAS a rather appalling dis- 
i} covery to Andrew McPherrin, 
Kio] mining engineer, dweller in far 

Mg) places, deliberate chooser of the 
gies! bare boards of life, scorner of fat, 
determined eater of lean streaks. 
| They were not precisely Mr. and Mrs. 

Jack Spratt—Andrew could upon occasion 
partake of the fleshpots in mannerly fashion. Lydia, how- 
ever, fitted perfectly into the jingle. He quite liked coming 
back from a dank jungle or an arid mountain fastness and 
doing himself richly for a few days ora week, but he liked 
infinitely more to go back to the job. Lydia had never had 
a job of any sort save the pretty preoccupation of making 
the most of herself, and her whole scheme of life was softly 
upholstered to the point of being overstuffed. 

It was not in the least the type of marriage either of them 
had ever contemplated. Andrew, in a mellower moment, 
seeing a helpmeet in the embers of a camp fire, in the smoke 
of his pipe, had given himself a tall, tanned girl with steady 
eyes and hands, weathered and seasoned like himself, ready 
to take the trail at an hour’s notice. Lydia had never visual- 
ized a person so much as a state of existence in which the 
first of the month was calmly and capably dealt with in a 
remote office downtown. 





NDREW, austerely reared by a Scotch grandmother, had 
rigid rules of conduct andironstandards. Lydia, coming 

up sketchily under the wavering guidance of an adoring elder 
sister, had her rules and standards, too, though of a different 
order. She had, for instance, the liveliest scorn for women 
who wore spike heels with sport clothes, and she felt very 
strongly that nothing ever justified cutting the cuticle, and 
she would not, in any extremity, marry a man she didn’t like. 
She was very seriously considering marriage when she met 
him at the Demmings’ house party; three marriages, to be 
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exact—two very pleasant possibilities and a probability 
which wasn’t really so bad. Connie, her sister, wept when 
Lydia talked it over with her before she left. Connie was 
fast coming to be a tearful person, what with her anxiety 
over Lydia’s future and her own ill health and her husband. 
Nick Westover was a light-stepping, hard-drinking, youngish 
gentleman whose intermittent activities as a stockbroker did 
not furnish much financial security for his wife and the 
sister who made them long and indeterminate visits between 
house parties and when her quarter’s allowance was finished 
ahead of schedule. 

Connie was an incurable romantic, but her views had 
little weight with Lydia; Connie had married for love, and 
behold her now! Lydia was made of sterner and more prac- 
tical stuff. 

She arrived at the Demmings’ painstakingly Colonial 
mansion—which looked really rather nice against the late 
spring landscape—fully determined to leave the house party 
with her future securely settled. 

As for Andrew, he had gone simply because Hal Dem- 
ming had been a classmate at Yale. She caught him in one 
of his rare moods of relaxation, and on the third day, to 
the dazed and incredulous amazement of their friends and 
themselves, they fell in love. 

Host and hostess, feeling faintly uneasy and responsible, 
essayed vague warnings: Lydia was a peach of a girl, but you 
couldn’t see her in a jungle; Andrew was a prince, but he 
was sort of a tramp, and pretty Scotch in some of his ideas. 

Andrew and Lydia merely listened to them, smiling, 
agreeing warmly that Lydia was a peach and Andrew a 

prince, and in the shortest possible 
time there were correct and expensive 
missives in the mail in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicholas de Forrest Westover 


announced the marriage of their sister, Lydia 
Lee Crandon, to Mr. Andrew Bruce McPherrin. 
He had explained at the beginning that he had 
no intention of dragging her to the jungle; a bad 
run of fever and a worse relapse had made it im- 
perative for him to keep away from the tropics 
for a year at the very least. They would travel a bit, and 
after that —— Asa matter of fact, they had not blinked 
the star dust out of their eyes sufficiently to look beyond the 
honeymoon, and it was in its last quarter when the telegrams 
and air letters began to come to Andrew from California. 


YDIA was very sweet and sporting and sympathetic 
about it at first. She was righteously indignant with the 
rascally brother-in-law—not holding the species in very high 
esteem—who had made ducks and drakes of the money 
Andrew had been turning over to him for investment for 
years, and understood perfectly that Andrew would let him 
go scot-free and lose every penny rather than break his 
sister’s heart. It was exactly the way she would feel about 
Connie. This crushed, bewildered, heartbroken Beth of the 
tear-blurred letters was a soft little kitten of a thing with a 
lap full of babies, and naturally Andrew wanted to spare her. 
So far, her understanding of the situation was perfect. Her 
conception faltered only when it came to considering that it 
would make any vital difference to her. Andrew had never 
led her to suppose that he had a great deal, and now that he 
had less, why should it matter particularly? Only, she sup- 
posed ruefully, the first of the month would be back on the 
old footing again. If you had money you paid for your 
things promptly and pleasantly; if you hadn’t you didn’t. 
It was inconvenient and sometimes embarrassing, but you 
had—naturally—to have things. 

“‘T think,” said Andrew, frowning anxiously at a sheaf of 
letters, ‘‘we’d better run out to California and see exactly 
how things are. Do you mind?” 

“Mind? My dear, I’d adore it! I’m mad about Cali- 
fornia, and it will be wonderful to show you all my favorite 
places. You know, Andrew’’—Lydia retrieved an orchid 


satin mule and settled herself more attractively on the chaise 
longue—‘“‘I used to think California was impossible—a sort 
of picturesque poor farm for retired farmers from the Middle 
West. Then the Demmings took me out one winter in their 
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private car. It’s enchanting! You play out-of-doors every 
day in the year. Nobody works except—what is it the news- 
papers call the Japanese?—the yellow peril. Clear, crisp, 
bright days; flower stands on the street corners blazing 
with gorgeous color—an armful for ten cents. Marvelous 
roads—everybody dashes from one end of the state to the 
other to a football game or a dinner and thinks nothing of it. 
San Francisco’s really a lot like New York, only sunnier and 
gayer and more cheeky and careless—on account of the 
earthquakes, I dare say, and because there isn’t any poverty 
or hard work. We'll stay at the Fairmont—that’s a hotel I 
know on top of a dizzy hill with marvelous music and melt-in- 
the-mouth food, and bright blue bays and Golden Gates and 
sunsets shimmering and blazing beneath us—and then we’ll 
motor down the peninsula to Del Monte and drive over to 
old Monterey and eat abalone steaks at Pop Ernest’s on 
Fisherman’s Wharf—awfully crude, with bare tables and 
paper napkins, but delectable eatings; and you don’t mind 
roughing it, do you, darling? Then we might go south by 
plane—wouldn’t that be fun?—and stay at that pinky pearly 
Persian palace in the hills above Santa Barbara. And I 
know some priceless people in Pasadena ——”’ She broke 
off and smiled at his stare. “‘You never thought I knew 
California like that, did you, Andrew?” 


HERE were a good many things Andrew had never 

thought. He began now to think them very vigorously, 
and he continued to do so all the way across the continent. 
His bride was a good traveler and good company, although 
she was frankly a little annoyed at his failure to secure a 
drawing-room. 

Economy, he discovered, meant to Lydia Lee Crandon 
McPherrin merely not paying for things, not not having 
them! He grew, in consequence of that revelation, more 
sober and more Scotch with every westward mile. 

They hurtled through San Francisco without so much as 
a single shimmering sunset and arrived at Fresno on a day 
of blistering heat. 

“But the Demmings distinctly told me that California 
was a summer resort,’”’ Lydia said, pinkly indignant. ‘‘An- 
drew, I don’t care for this at all! Let’s not stay over. Let’s 
find an ocean or something.” 

She revived a little in the gracious gloom of the great hotel 
lobby, in the dusk of her room, in a cold tub; but when her 
husband came in from a two-hour conference at a lawyer’s 
office she told him very firmly that she 
wanted to go away. 

“Where?” asked Andrew heavily. It 
was restfully dim in the pretty room and 
she did not see the gray pallor of his face. 

“‘Anywhere— Santa Barbara, Del 
Monte, San Francisco. This heat ‘ 
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“It’s a dry heat,” said Andrew, speaking mechanically, 
his eyes on the back of an envelope covered with figures. ‘‘It 
doesn’t hurt you.” 

“Tt hurts me,” returned Lydia promptly. “It hurts my 
feelings, to begin with. To think you’d bring me to a beastly 
place like this without—Andrew, I simply can’t stay here.” 

“No,” said her bridegroom grimly, looking round at the 
softly lighted luxury, ‘‘no, you’re quite right. We can’t stay 
here. We'll leave tomorrow, just as soon as I’ve got to the 
bottom of this mess”—he indicated the penciled figures in 
his hand—‘“‘for the only place we’ve any right to—a dairy 
ranch out at Riverdale.” 

“But Andrew! We—TI can’t ——” 

He told her then, briefly and dryly, because he was so 
deeply and dreadfully moved that his only salvation was in 
trying not to appear moved at all, that the rascally brother- 
in-law had made a clean sweep. The single thing left to the 
mining engineer was—with comic irony—an anemic young 
dairy ranch twenty-five miles south. No, it couldn’t be sold; 
it could hardly, in its present state, be given away—natu- 
rally, or the brother-in-law would not have overlooked it. 
Andrew was assured, however, upon good authority, that it 
had the makings of a solid business proposition if a man 
would give it his entire time and attention. 

“But Andrew,” Lydia wailed, ‘“‘you can’t do that! I 
couldn’t let you do that! I’d die on a dairy ranch!” 

He walked over to her and took her slim shoulders in a 
hard grip. ‘“‘Good heavens, Lydia,” he said raggedly, 
“‘haven’t you gotten this thing at all? Must you make it so 
devilish hard forme? I’m sick over it—I’m torn to pieces. 
But if you’ll only play up ——” 

Suddenly Lydia pulled on a tight, hot little hat and 
rushed out into the torrid glare. She had to get away from 
the sight of Andrew figuring endlessly on the back of the 
envelope, and the sound of Andrew, telling her painstakingly 
that they were poor. Not just hard up, not temporarily 
strapped, not even stone broke till the next quarter, but 
poor—drably and desolately poor. 
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Coming from the soothing semitwilight of the lobby into 
the street was like emerging from an ice chest into an oven. 
Her smart heels sank into the softness of the pavement and 
a scorching dazzle of sun smote her unshaded eyes. There 
were broad thoroughfares and tall buildings and smart 
shops and a courthouse with a nice look of yesterday, set in 
a park of lush green. Street cars and motors whizzed past 
her and the sidewalks were thick with people—coatless men 
and women in sheer summer frocks, all moving briskly and 
unconcernedly through the heat. 

Twenty minutes later Lydia braved the traffic of an inter- 
section and accosted the policeman. ‘‘Officer,”’ she gasped, 
“I’m going to faint!” 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t do that,” he urged earnestly, tak- 
ing her elbow in a large moist hand and steering her to the 
shade of an awning. “Sick, are you?” 

“‘Heat,”’ she whispered, closing her eyes. 

Two or three pedestrians stopped interestedly. ‘‘Lady 
isn’t feeling so good,”’ said the officer in explanation. 

“Hot,”’ moaned Lydia. 

“Well, now,” the policeman said controversially, ‘I?ve 
been round here, man and boy, it’ll be thirty-nine years this 
August, and I never saw a case of heat prostration—no, sir, 
nor never even heard of one either!” 


N AGGRESSIVELY crisp woman in bright blue polka 
dots joined them. ‘‘ No, indeed,” she asserted with great 

good cheer, “‘it’s a dry heat! Of course if you’re an East- 
erner you're used to humidity, and that’s what’s oppressive.”’ 

Lydia swayed dangerously and the policeman propped her 
capably against the building. “‘ Just you take it easy a min- 
ute,”’ he advised. 

A sun-baked rancher stopped an aged and infirm car at 
the curb and alighted in frankest curiosity. 

“‘Lady isn’t feeling so good,” said the guardian of the law 
for the second time. 

The newcomer surveyed her sympathetically. 
you et something,” he offered helpfully. 


“‘Mebbe 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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What Price Peace? 





az’ EVER a general statement is one hundred 
%.%91| per cent true, it is true to say that American 
421 women hate wars. They hate them with the 
¥e| fierceness of ignorance and fear—hate them 
Uf : as their remote ancestors hated dragons, 
efter) devils and Molech. Established in the cen- 
bx@ | ter of our astounding sophistication, furred, 
rouged, powdered, perfumed, always well 
fed and silken clad, protected a thousand times by walls and 
streets and pavements, mails and police and radio and tele- 
graph and press, laws and lights and bells, Army and 
Navy, our women go about with a jungle fear devouring their 
hearts—the fear of war. 

Ask the mildest, the safest, the most feminine women of 
your acquaintance what she feels about the ‘“‘next war,” and 
the shallow veneer of seven thousand years of cultivation 
will be wiped away, and she will answer savagely that she 
loathes all wars, she despises the men who make them, she 
would like to stand upon a cracker box in a public square 
and tell the world what she thinks about them—yes, and be 
shot, if necessary, for talking too much! For, observe, it is 
not death that women fear. 

Unchallenged, and with nobody particularly interested in 
her opinion, she broods about it, feeling trapped and ineffec- 
tual, and avoiding the subjects of war and peace alike. 

It is all a painful mystery; she feels that she cannot 
understand war; no woman, and mighty few men know 
anything about it; it is all helplessness and bewilderment 
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and resentful, heartsick surrender to a current that is 
stronger than anything else in our civilization. 

Her part in war, since the beginning of history, has been 
only to tremble, to fear, to assent, to force herself to hate— 
obediently and blindly, now this nation, now that—and in 
the end to mourn, to suffer, to rebuild and forget if she can. 

Men have for so long told women that this is their only 
role in war that women have come to believe them. Women 
bow their meek shoulders to the intolerable yoke, kiss for the 
last time the fresh firm cheeks of their sons, watch them 
march away; scrimp, suffer, starve, wait, wait—wait for 
sorrow to come marching back to them. 

Some of the boys come halting home, blinded, lamed, 
with jaws and arms shot away, and worse wounds than any 
physical wounds sunk deep into their souls. They are not 
boys any longer; indeed, they are silenced, disillusioned 
men—not that anyone cares what they are, any more. 

In the year 1927, at Thanksgiving time; only one woman— 
and she was a poor woman, remembered the 700 young war 
veterans who were sitting helpless in a certain government 
hospital—quiet, lonely, idle, listening to the radio, playing 
cards with worn old dirty packs that had seen months of 
service. She managed to get an orange, an apple, a cooky, 
to almost every one—and how grateful they were! 

But I wonder how many of us would have buried them in 
apples and cookies, cameras, sleeping bags, wrist watches, 
woolen socks, homemade sweaters, candy, cigarettes, maga- 
zines and books, just ten years ago? 

These boys came home. Other boys did not come home. 
Ten million—ten million boys did not come home after the 
Great War. The grass has been growing green for ten long 
years upon ten million graves in Europe; the other grave- 
stones, that mark our flu epidemics on this side, and those 
more terrible fields where flu and winter and starvation 
gleaned over there, are old history now. 


The Cause of War 


HE war is over. Nobody was responsible, nobody was to 

blame. No individual decided upon it. It was all a ter- 
rible blunder, and now let’s forget it, and turn our atten- 
tion to Lindy and the new automobiles. 

But, just the same, if a few—a very few—American 
women, perhaps some of the women who are reading these 
lines today, made up their minds that 
it should not be forgotten; that our 
dead, in Lincoln’s matchless phrase, 
should not have died in vain; that the 
time has come for action, and not 
passive acquiescence —— 

Then we should have no more wars. 
One hundred years of peace would 
show the world what war really is, 
and after that it would be as easy to 
make America go back to slavery or 
England to religious persecutions as 
ever to try war again. 

We could do this, we women of 
America, through the Federated 
Clubs, the Parents-Teachers organiza- 
tion, the Red Cross and the “‘Y,” the 
Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls, and 
all the magnificent groups that exist in 
all the churches. The only question 
is, will we do it? 

And first of all, we want to know 
who makes the wars. Who, for ex- 
ample, started the Great War of 
1914-1918? Here, it is soothing to 
our pride to discover, the 
world is almost as much 
at sea as we are for an 
answer. Profiteers and 
propagandists wax fat on 
wars, but they certainly 
do not make them. 


We know that we didn’t want war, England asserts over 
and over again that she did not, France pleads that no sane 
nation, in the position she was in in 1914, could regard war 
with anything but consternation, Germany says ‘Not 
guilty.”’ All their diplomats, all their peoples, unite now in 
a great chorus of disclaim. We receive strangely varied 
answers when we ask: ‘“‘ What started the war?”’ 

“It was a struggle between an established power and one 
endeavoring to secure recognition; there was no question 
of morality,” says Fabre-Luce, a Frenchman. 

“England declared war on Germany because she did not 
consider it compatible with her interests that France should 
be defeated a second time,’ Montgelas, a German, asserts. 

Stieve, another German, lays all the trouble to the fear 
of Russia and France that they could not grow without sup- 
pressing the Central Powers. 

Poincaré claims for France an ideal ‘‘of Right and of 
Liberty.”’ Barnes takes a wider view and blames, as we 
should blame, all leaders, all diplomats, all peoples almost 
equally. “‘ War is the outgrowth of biological, psychological, 
economic, sociological and political factors in contemporary 
society,” according to this valuable authority, and these 
should be attacked alike. 


Searching Out the Truth 


OLDSWORTHY LOWES DICKINSON, an English- 

man, goes straight to my own heart when he says: 
“International situations are created in secret behind the 
scenes of governments, who then, when the crisis comes, 
represent the facts as they desire to have them seen. The 
public has no means of effective criticism, for it has no 
knowledge; the simple primitive passions are called at once 
into existence; young men go off in their thousands and 
their millions to kill and to die, and in the end it is found 
that the whole pother was about nothing that had anything 
to do with the real welfare of real persons.” 

That one sentence alone ought to be burned into our 
brains, and written in gold on our banners when we finally 
find ourselves marching—and this time marching for peace. 

But to go on with the placing of the responsibility. ‘‘The 
root of the evil,’’ says Gooch, another Englishman, “‘lay in 
the division of Europe into two armed camps, which dated 
from 1871.” 

“Ours was a war for business,”” says our American John 
Turner. 

And the English Wilfrid S. Blunt appears to hold some- 
what the same view of his own country. ‘The real cause of 
the quarrel with Germany, I well knew,”’ said Blunt, ‘‘was 
no more honorable a one than that of our dread of a too 
powerful commercial rival, and the fear of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
forcing France, if we stood aside, into commercial alliance 
with him, against us, in the markets of the world.” 

These are just a few voices among the hundreds that have 
been sounding in our unhearing ears for the past ten years. 
And in the end we find nothing more terribly, more accus- 
ingly true than Lloyd George’s observation: 

“The more one reads memoirs and books, written in the 
various countries, of what happened before the first of Au- 
gust, 1914,” he says, ‘‘the more one realizes that no one at 
the head of affairs quite meant war, at that stage. It was 
something into which they glided, or rather staggered and 
stumbled, perhaps through folly, and a discussion, I have no 
doubt, ‘would have averted it.” 

The Great War—those boys mashed like rotted vegetables 
into trenches, their beautiful eyes and minds and their 
young hard bodies blown away into space, those starving, 
cold, frightened babies wandering over Russia and Poland 
and Armenia, those long agonies of blood-crusted bandages 
and little nurses dying at their posts—and it was all “‘per- 
haps through folly” and ‘“‘a discussion would have 
averted it”! 

Well, let us try to wait for that discussion next time. And 
meanwhile—and this is point one of this article, and all- 
important—meanwhile let us arm ourselves with information 
and understanding. 

For all wars are essentially alike and essentially simple. 
There is nothing about any war that a woman cannot under- 
stand—understand at least to the extent of being intelli- 
gently for it or intelligently against it. 

Like learning to cook or to speak French or to drive the 
car, there is a little difficulty in getting started. Our minds 
are not disciplined to any serious study or thought. And 
again that primitive fear comes in, and we tell ourselves that 
we are not big enough, mentally, to grasp it. 

But once get deep in a clear, simple book on 
the subject, once reach a second book, and com- 
pare it to the first; once begin yourself, of your 
own knowledge, to balance anti-French or anti- 
Japanese propaganda against pro-French and 
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pro-Japanese voices, and the whole troubled scene of inter- 
national relationships begins to clear, and you begin to gain 
an exhilarated, self-respecting consciousness in your own soul 
that while you do not know yet where the truth stands, you 
are on your way to find it. 

It is then that the casual editorial comment in this morn- 
ing’s paper fits like a piece of jig-saw puzzle into the three- 
year-old book one was reading last night, and the conversation 
of one’s dinner neighbor this evening—after all, he was two 
years in Flanders—throws further light upon each. 

So first, then, let us appreciate that we can understand 
the causes of war if we study them. 

Second, that there could be no war if enough of us under- 
stood, because no war could exist, and no war ever has 
existed, without the emotional excitement caused by lies and 
misunderstanding. 

Third, that there has never been an international dispute 
that could not have been settled without bloodshed, and that 
was not eventually settled upon a basis other than bloodshed. 
And fourth, that the woman who reads these lines can play 
a most important part, a perfectly practical, simple, possible 
part in ending all wars if she will. 

Once get these facts lodged firmly into all our minds and 
souls—no, not in all, of course. No movement ever begins 
with a universal action. But once let half of us, one-third of 
us, one-tenth of us, form a course of procedure against war, 
and maintain it, and we shall be done with war forever as a 
nation. And what we do all countries, in time, will do also. 
Unless we are intelligently informed it is obvious we shall 
arrive nowhere. But fortunately for us it is possible for us to 
find information through the Bolshevik revelations in Rus- 
sia; many of the usually secreted documents about the causes 
of the Great War have been given to the world, and this has 
forced certain other nations to explain themselves in a man- 
ner quite unprecedented. 

Usually countries zealously guard their diplomatic se- 
crets; there is nothing in the events that lead to a war of 
which any country may be proud. France is still holding her 
war documents secret, but almost any one of the other na- 
tions may be studied now through the eyes of her friends or 
her foes, on a basis of documentary proof. 

And this interval of peace is our opportunity because 
during the war we had to believe what we were told, and 
during the next war we must trust the propagandists again. 
That is always a part of war; ‘‘we owe it,’ say the propa- 
gandists simply, ‘“‘we owe it to our brave boys at the Front 
to keep the home people stirred up to hate.” 


Hate and Propaganda 


ONSEQUENTLY, sheep that we are, we vigorously hate 
the “‘enemy.” He was British or Spanish yesterday, he 
is German and Austrian today; God knows what or who he 
will be tomorrow—but we will hate him just the same. The 
busy whispering voices are already heard all over Europe— 
and are they making friends of the nations who were so re- 
cently at one another’s throats? Incidentally, yes, to a cer- 
tain extent. But not doing that half so effectively as they 
are making enemies of those who were allies a few years ago. 
That’s war. And when the disturbing, exciting, inflaming 
rumors reach our side of the Atlantic, as they will, are we 
going to remember, above the reproaches to our pride, the 
appeals to our patriotism, the touching allusions to that 
noble, innocent American citizen who was shot down in cold 
blood in a stranger land—are we going to remember then that 
war settles nothing permanently, that both sides are going to 
be losers in any modern war, and that the men responsible 
for the war—diplomats, editorial writers, financiers, agita- 
tors and propagandists—are never the ones who fight? 

But what shall a woman read, beginning today, that will 
start her toward the goal of world peace? There are a hun- 
dred books; she can hardly go wrong by going to the nearest 
public library and asking for a good war book. 

The International Anarchy, by G. Lowes Dickinson, is 
such a book. “It is easily,’’ says one war authority, ‘the 
best single volume to impress a layman with a hearty disgust 
for all wars and all war makers, and with a firm resolution 
not to be taken in again. He rises above country, and writes 
well and strikingly.” 

Then there is a new book, soon to be on the market, and 
because of the fairness and importance of its author, sure to 
be valuable: The Origins of the World War, by an American, 
Sidney B. Fay. 

Gooch’s History of Modern Europe and H. D. Lasswell’s 
Propaganda Technique in the World War are both readable, 
simple and most illumi- 
nating, and Ewart’s 
splendid The Roots and 
Causes of the Wars will 
not be found half so for- 
midable as it sounds. 
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Wartime books by Colonel House, Woodrow Wilson, Wal- 
ter Hines Page and Lord Grey are real literary additions to 
one’s permanent library; books that try to explain the in- 
explicable, but valuable just the same. 

Sir Philip Gibbs’ books are also good reading, absorbingly 
interesting reading, with no particular strain upon the mind 
of the reader, and a very definite effect upon one’s opinion 
of the cruelty and waste of war. 

Montgelas’ Case for the Central Powers is just what its 
title claims. Brandenburg, Stieve, who wrote Isvolsky and 
the World War, and Von Tirpitz are not all prejudiced be- 
cause they are Germans. 

The French point of view is well handled by Poincaré, 
Fabre-Luce and a score of lesser lights. 

Ray Stannard Baker’s Woodrow Wilson and World Set- 
tlement is valuable, Asquith has done a Genesis of the 
World War, and Churchill’s World Crisis has the advantage 
of having been written by ‘‘a gentleman and a scholar,” and 
is a book one would enjoy reading whatever its subject. 


Reading Up on Facts 


IEERHAPS Lowes Dickinson, Ewart and H. E. Barnes, 

who contributed the amazing summary, The Genesis of 
the World War, and Morel’s books, are finest for the start. 

Then there are other books—books that help to open 
our eyes to our present international relationships and to 
give us an idea what other countries think about us, and 
why. George Creel’s spirited history of Mexico, The People 
Next Door, is such a book and as easy to read as a novel. 

Katharine Mayo, whose Mother India did so much to 
tear down the tearfully sentimental veils with 
which certain Americans persist in regarding any 
country that is mysterious, superstitious and 
unsanitary, has done a thrilling study of the 
Philippines, under the title of The Isles of Fear, 
a book in which she finds a good deal that is 
kind to say about Uncle Sam, by the way, which 
provides a pleasing variation. This investigator 
finds something admirable in America’s ideals 
and procedure with her dependencies. 
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Peffer’s White Man’s Dilemma, although a bitter, grudg- 
ing sort of book, is enlightening, and Upton Close’s Revolt 
of Asia makes a few plain statements that are so many 
short cuts toward an intelligent understanding of ourselves 
and our neighbors. 

But we do not have to worry about finding information, 
we women who are going to make informed and intelligent 
peace work our cause in 1928. It is only too easily accessible. 
The newspapers and the magazines alone carry more world 
information every month than Cesar and Napoleon and 
Peter the Great ever had about any of their wars. All the 
living authorities are syndicating and serializing priceless 
facts, and the letters of all the dead ones are being served up 
with the children’s breakfast cereal. It takes no subtlety, 
no statecraft, no painful years of education to get interested 
at least. 

Forget what you have missed; you have not missed any- 
thing, as a matter of fact. Almost everything said in 1914— 
1918 has been retracted or altered or denied or modified 
since. Begin on what you have. Don’t be afraid of the head- 
lines; they look more important than they are. We women 
are too much inclined to pass over an article because its 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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“YOU ARE ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO WITH HALF A MILLION DOLLARS?’’ 











saryens|N THE late forenoon of an autumn day 
4%)| Mrs. Marian Burleigh walked through the 
| ee harmonious rooms of her well-ordered house. 
1 je S| The maids had finished grooming the floors 
pis AS and the furniture, fires burned lightly in 





a2 asters from the garden, the house was placid 

and expectant, waiting for its day to begin. 
In her dining room the luncheon table was laid for twelve, 
and Mrs. Burleigh, too, was waiting for her day to begin. 
Well gowned and well groomed, the fires of middle life burn- 
ing lightly in her eyes, the flowers of autumn touching her 
cheeks, she was placid and expectant, like her house. 

She stood looking from a great leaded window down onto 
a lawn of beeches, and she saw her day file past: Her lunch- 
eon for twelve; the rush down to the Fortnightly to hear 
the lecture; tea, in the rooms, for the English lecturer; 
dinner alone, probably on a tray in her room. Then the 
concert. Then home once more, to meet the dark house and 
the long night. Then the day again. 


ER home, her maids, her car, her friends, her club were 

all that they should be. Since Mr. Burleigh had died, 

two years ago, and Camilla had married, six years ago, she 

had filled her life as best she could. And now the thing that 

she wanted, more than anything in the world, was to empty 

her life of everything with which she had filled it and to begin 
at some beginning. 

“Tm only fifty-four,’’ she thought, coming back to the 
fireplace mirror. ‘‘With these brands of cold cream and 
powder, I could pass for fifty. There are years of work in 
me yet.” 


Camilla’s lovely photograph was on the mantel—Camilla, 


in her wedding gown, conscious, expensive, happy. She 
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I/ustrated by Pruett (arter 


looked in her mother’s eyes, confident of having done all 
that was required of her. She had married well, she had a 
little girl five years old, and a charming apartment in Park 
Avenue. The years stretched before Camilla, filled to the 
brim until her children, too, should be married. Mrs. Bur- 
leigh looked at her daughter’s likeness and sighed. 

“T shouldn’t want it all to do over again,” she thought. 
“I’m free now for something else.” 

For what else? 

When the bell rang and a telegram was handed in, it was 
as if Camilla had spoken, not as an answer, but in absorbed 
preoccupation with her own affairs. The message was from 
Lenox, where they were staying for the moment, and read: 


Bob has inherited half a million from his Uncle Dan. We are 
coming down tonight for Sunday. Love. CAMILLA. 


Half a million. For Camilla who loved beauty and had 
never had enough, even with her modestly brilliant marriage. 
Nobody could possibly enjoy half a million more than Ca- 
milla. 

The luncheon guests began to arrive—Mrs. Barnaby 
Maltby, a widow with two married sons; Mrs. Larry Marks, 
twice a widow, childless, not yet fifty; Mrs. LeMarr, her 
husband in business, her children married. 

They were all women of position, dignity, respectability, 
substance, family. Mrs. Burleigh went through the dreary 
catalogue, looking at these guests of hers, wondering if they 
were as serene as they looked. How, she wondered, had they 





solved or dismissed the question that faced her—the spending 
of a presumable twenty-five years in elegant leisure, a leisure 
which they called being ‘‘rushed to death’’? Mrs. Burleigh 
looked down her table and suddenly asked them: ‘‘ What 
does a woman of fifty do with her life? Whatever it is, I’m 
keen to begin.” 

They all inevitably said that they were not fifty and they 
didn’t know. They laughed much and speculated lightly: 

“She loafs.”’ 

“What else should she do with her ‘splendid idle forties’?”’ 

“Her share of work is done; now let her play.” 

“‘She’s earned some rest—before she has to rest.” 

“The woman of forty-odd with money and married chil- 
dren is the most fortunate woman alive.” 

“She is—if she is!” 


M®: LEMARR looked up from her plate and produced 
an electrical silence when she said: ‘I’m forty some- 
thing, my husband is a successful enough business man and 
my daughters are married. But I’m not the most fortunate 
woman on earth.” They waited, not knowing what was 
coming. ‘‘ Because,” Mrs. LeMarr proceeded, “‘if I lift my 
hand to be useful, outside my home, my husband thinks 
I’m going to die next day of a nervous breakdown.” 

Mrs. Burleigh lowered her eyes lest her guests should see 
the answering fire in her own eyes. Not for any treasure 
would she have confided to them that her husband had felt 
exactly the same way. 

“TI can go to luncheons and dinners and bridge, I can 
dance all night; but if I want to take one step toward any 
work for the town or a school or a charity, Joseph thinks Tn 
overdoing. ‘Write them a check,’ he says, ‘and stay away. ” 

Her husband to the life, Mrs. Burleigh thought. It seemed 
almost disloyal to the dead to recognize him so sharply. 
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‘“What would your husband say,”’ she asked Mrs. LeMarr, 
“if you wanted to take a position for pay, such as I’m look- 
ing for?” 

“That’s what I’d like to do,’” Mrs. LeMarr cried, ‘‘but 
Joseph would perish—he’d just naturally perish. Joseph 
LeMarr,”’ said his wife with spirit, ‘“‘ would like me to sit all 
day long in the chaise longue in my room and wear a pea- 
cock blue house gown. When he comes home he wants me 
to be there.” 

It all came back to Mrs. Burleigh—her own endless argu- 
ments. She had almost forgotten them—the evenings when 
she had wanted to go to a lecture or a meeting, and her hus- 
band had said: ‘‘Now you’ll be nervous if you do that. 
Let’s get a couple in and have some bridge.”’ In vain she 
had told him that bridge made her nervous. He could never 
be persuaded. He wanted her there. 

For two years she had been to the discreet lectures and 
meetings which her mourning had allowed her. Now she 
wanted to know what to do with her time—for pay. What 
would he have said to that? 

“And I'll tell you,’’ Mrs. LeMarr cried, ‘‘of a job that I 
had offered to me only yesterday. I didn’t even mention it 
to Joseph; I knew better. It’s to be chap- 
eron in the Madora—the new business 
woman’s home. Two hundred a month, and 
the chance to know all those girls. Do you 
want me to speak for you?”’ 


gag cried Mrs. Burleigh. Her 
eyes sparkled, she seemed almost 
young when later, in the drawing-room, she 
talked about this. ‘‘A chance to be useful, 
a chance to be a part of the world, and for 
the first time in my life, to feel myself able 
to earn,’ she said almost passionately. 
Mrs. LeMarr arranged to come next day 
to take her to interview the president of 
the Madora board. 

Camilla’s lovely face smiled down on her 
mother from the mantel. And when the 
guests praised her daughter, Mrs. Burleigh 
said gayly: ‘‘ Next to seeing Camilla happy, 
the best thing that I can think of on earth 
is the new job—if I get it!” 

There was no question about her getting 
it. The president of the board, tremendously 
impressed by the fact that this was the 
Mrs. Marian Burleigh, wife of the late 
Seymour Burleigh, promised to let her know 
next morning, but he gave her to under- 
stand that there was little question about 
the board’s decision. On Saturday morning 
he telephoned to her, congratulating him- 
self. he said, on securing her. 

Mrs. Burleigh turned from the telephone 
and walked through the harmonious rooms 
of her well-ordered house. Floors and fur- 
niture were dusted and groomed, fires 
burned on the hearths, the vases had been 
filled, and the house lay, placid and expect- 
ant, as it had done daily for twenty-five 
years, waiting for its day to begin. 

Well—now her own new day was about 
to begin. 

Abruptly she felt that she hated all the 
well-groomed quiet of her house. This was 
no existence for a woman alone in the 
world—‘“‘alone in life,’ as they said. She 
stood before the mantel, and Camilla’s 
lovely face smiled out at her. How glad 
of all this Camilla would be. 

“Camilla darling,’’ said Mrs. Burleigh 
aloud, “for the first time since you stopped 
needing me—you did stop needing me, you 
know—and since father went, I may have 
my place in the world too.” 


AMILLA and Bob and little Margot 

and the nurse came down from Lenox 
just before dinner that evening. Mrs. Bur- 
leigh’s car was at the station, and her erect 
and modish figure was in the back seat. 
She gathered Camilla and Margot in her 
arms, kissed Bob and was so gently exuber- 
ant that Camilla said: 

“Oh, mummy darling, you are glad to 
see us! And how adorable it is to run down 
to see you. Is everything just the same?” 

“Not with you,” said Mrs. Burleigh. 

“Oh, not with us—no! Rather not. Bob’s 
poor Uncle Dan, dying in South Africa at 
Something-dorp and leaving no will at all— 
and Bob being his nearest relative, Bob 
whom he never saw. Isn’t it too 
exciting?” 

“I saw him when I was two,” Bob 
corrected her mildly. “I didn’t think I 
made the slightest impression; in fact, I 
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didn’t think anything. Poor old boy, I wish I might have 
done something for him.” 

“Because he’ll be doing something for us and for Margot 
for years and years.” 

Margot now took her part in the exchange. “‘Daddy and 
mummy have some new money,” she explained to her grand- 
mother, “and we’re going to have fun. New fun.” 

At table Mrs. Burleigh asked them their plans. “‘ What’s 
all the new fun?”’ she wanted to know. 

“Europe,”’ said Camilla instantly. ‘‘Bob and Margot and 
nurse and [.”’ 

“For a year?”’ her mother asked. 

“For forevermore!’’ said Camilla firmly. ‘“‘No more 
America and no more grind for Bobby and Camilla. Just 
joy.” 

Mrs. Burleigh looked at Bob Mallory. Bob was looking 
in his plate. 

“Swiss and French schools for Margot,’’ Camilla was 
going on, ‘‘Paris and music for me. Travel and ruins and 
libraries and leisure for Bob—yachts and friends and the 
whole wide world to roam in. Think of it, darling! For our 
whole lives.” 


II 


Mrs. Burleigh looked puzzled. “It sounds a quite perfect 
vacation,”’ she said. ‘‘But what shall you do after that?”’ 

“That’s just it!’’ burst out Bob Mallory violently. 

“Now, Bob darling!’”” Camilla coaxed. ‘Don’t be horrid 
before mother.” 

** A life of hotels and yachts and traveling —a life of loafing, 
Mother Burleigh. Isn’t that outrageous for a well man?” 


AMILLA was very lovely in cream lace which her mother 

thought became her delicacy as a web becomes a rose. 
*“You see, mother,” she said, ‘‘ Bob is American—provincial 
American. He doesn’t know that there is anything except 
work. He simply cannot imagine leisure. Isn’t it too ab- 
surd?”’ 

Bob left his salad, lifted his six feet into the upper reaches 
of the room and began to stalk about the floor. ‘‘I am Amer- 
ican,” he said. “I know that work is the only decent occu- 
pation for any man.” 

“But what does he work for?’’ Camilla cried. “‘To sup- 
port and educate his family; to get a few pleasures for them 


(Continued on Page 230) 


‘“‘MOTHER IF I EVER ‘NIGGED’ I’D ‘NIG’ ON MY PROMISE TO CAMILLA TO KNOCK OFF WORK FOR A YEAR’”’ 
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MAC KENZIE CON- 
TRIVED AN OUT 
LANDISH MACHINE, 
FASTENED THE RE- 
CEIVERS OF IT TO 
LONG -SUFFERING 
FOLKS’ WRISTS AND 
NECKS AT THE SAME 
TIME. IN THIS WAY 
HE SOLVED THE 
PUZZLE OF THE 
SKIPPED BEAT 
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mIH REE years ago 
A! there died a Scottish 
J ml doctor—he was 
proudest to be called 
a plain family doc- 
5) §} tor—who taught the 
Ye4 Xa! doctors of the world how to care for, guard, 

ice} mend human hearts. Tall and sarcastic, 
there was a catching optimism about him that was medicine 
for his folks’ sick hearts. Stern—in‘his great heart-specialist 
days he made no bones about telling duchesses to shut up— 
he was really at bottom sentimental. For he began his long 
magnificent searching of the troubles of hearts at the bedside 
of a young mother who died to bear her first baby. He began 
it all with a bitter complaint against himself: ‘‘ Why could I 
not foretell her danger?” 

This strange Doctor Mackenzie, who tomorrow will be 
praised as a revolutionist in the doctoring of hearts, was by 
the medical science of today tremendously old-fashioned. 

He first got himself talked of all over the world by invent- 
ing a complicated heart apparatus—scientific. Then he up 
and threw his machine away. His eyes, brain, fingers, ears, 
got to know more than this world-famous machine. 
By a sharp look, a few simple questions, a few 
plain directions he kept thousands of folks with 
sick hearts alive, useful, who would otherwise have 
died years ahead of their time. By a glance, by 
having his patients tell their own story, by 
a test so simple you’d call it idiotic, he 
lifted hundreds of thousands of folks con- 
demned as lifelong invalids from sick 
beds they’d no business lying in. 

But as you'll see, the way this gruff lonely Km 
man learned all this was not so simple. i 
Among modern death fighters 
James Mackenzie was unique in 
that he was eternally learning 
ways of warding off death, from 
his own suffering sick people 
and not from zoos of monkeys, 
guinea pigs, baboons in a ten- 
million-dollar laboratory. 











VEN while he was obscurely a 
rigging up out of cheap wire, 

gum, a pill box, and some smoked paper a marvelous ma- 
chine to make the throbbing chambers of the heart write 
the story of their dangerous trouble—even then he whis- 
pered: ‘‘But my patients themselves can tell better than 
any machine their first signs of sickness.” Was that scien- 
tific? 

No. But this lone wolf, Mackenzie, was forever dinning, 
repeating, getting into vast medical rows, by fantastically 
insisting that it’s the sick men and women who first of all 
















The Dlender of Heéarts 


By PAUL DE KRUIF 
Illustrated by L. F Wilford 


know they’re sick. He got himself thoroughly damned in 
high medical circles by shouting: 

“It’s only the family doctor, not the specialist, who has the 
chance to learn about, to fight all ills when they’re not yet 
dangerous—at their beginning.” ° 

And to prove he wasn’t just talking through his hat, this 
strange man threw up a fifty-thousand-dollar-a-year prac- 
tice as a heart specialist in London, he ditched fame, he 
kicked honors in the face. At the end of his long life he began 
over. He went back to a little Scotch town. He became a 
plain doc again, prying into those first, earliest, subtlest 
signs of ill health—the feelings of sick men and 
women who go to their family doctor because they 
know there’s something wrong. 


II 


T THE start he was kicked into the rank-and- 
file job of family doctor. Born on a farm at 
Scone in Scotland, his teachers never wrote home 
about what a bright boy he was at grammar school 
oracademy. But there was under this James Mac- 
kenzie’s Scotch thatch of hair some strange little 
streak of romance, for McNair Wilson, who cer- 
tainly ought to know, says the youngster was lured 
into a drug-store apprenticeship by the big-bellied 
bottles, one red, the other green, that gleamed in 
the dusk and called to him as he hiked home, dis- 
gusted, from school. 

He got to be an A Number One boy in that drug 
store; he was practical and the Scotch country 
docs liked him because he was a neat pill roller 
and had a great knack for not putting embarrassing yarbs 
or deadly poisons into people’s prescriptions. But there’s 
such a thing as rolling too many pills too many years. 

Just as his boss offered him a nice interest in that drug 
business, James Mackenzie packed his thrifty Scotch trunk, 
started for Edinburgh to medical school. Now of all days 
those of the middle seventies were piping days for a boy with 


romance in his head to start studying medicine. In Glasgow,. 


close by, the grand, side-whiskered surgeon, Joseph Lister, was 
for the first time in history cutting safely down into folks’ 
insides—using clean tools and working in a rain of carbolic 
acid to keep those then newfangled germs out. 








From across 
the North Sea 
drifted sounds of 
dreadful medical 
battles as Pas- 
teur began to ex- 

’ periment, then 
to fight, to bite, to scratch at the old-fashioned docs who re- 
fused to believe that microbes were deadly. Oh—those were 
piping days! But Mackenzie never seemed to be able to get 
excited or panicky about microbes. Was he stupid? 

No—but here he was at school again, having a rocky time 
of it. He absolutely could not remember long lists of jaw- 
cracker medical names. He got fogged in classifications. 
The ologies his professors pumped in one ear went out of the 
other. He was a poor parrot. And there was a lot of stuff 
he was taught that didn’t sound like sense to him. 

“It was dinned into us at that time,”’ he said, long after, 
“that the cause of ill health and death was revealed by 
stained specimens of dead tissues.””, Bunk? Or was Mac- 
kenzie just stupid? Anyway there seemed to be just one job 
for him—plain family doc. 

He graduated, stayed at hospital for a year, filled in at a 
coal mine where the rough folks didn’t care a bit what long- 
named disease Mackenzie told them they’d got, so long as 
they could get a fine strong bottle of physic compounded 
from ginger and the next thing to dynamite. 

Then he settled down in Burnley in Northern England. 
Never dreaming to make that place famous, he went down 
into the smoke, the grime, the wooden clogs and the sweat 
of that factory town. 

He went in as assistant to old Doctor Briggs and Doctor 
Brown—good doctors they both were, knowing their stuff, 
giving their sick folks, rich and poor, value received, but 
they belonged to that rank and file of physicians that never 
gets spoken of as distinguished or celebrated. 


OMING confident from the weighty words of medical 

books face to face with the facts of the ills of the people, 
of course James Mackenzie got his bumps. How possible? 
Think of all that this tall young Highlander, even if he was 
stupid, had learned in the medical college—stuff his boss, 
poor old Briggs, had never been taught maybe. Mackenzie 
had the knack of the very latest way of listening at the backs 
and tapping the sunken chests of wasted, bright-eyed men 
with feverish, sunken faces. ‘‘Far gone in consumption,” 
Mackenzie could diagnose gravely. 

Then, too, he was pretty handy with the latest style stetho- 
scope, could listen to the sinister soft-blowing sounds, the 
murmurs in the heart of a blue-lipped poor woman propped 
up in bed to catch her last breath. He knew precisely the 
long-named disease of the valves of the heart that his profes- 
sors had taught him she was dying of. 

What’s more, in the post-mortem room the learned pro- 
fessors had shown this earnest Scotch boy those riddled lungs, 
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that leaking heart. Mackenzie could recite just how those 
organs had at last failed their owners. Oh, there’s no doubt 
Mackenzie was well and thoroughly schooled in telling this 
serious disease from that one. 

But now he got his bumps. In his new job he was puzzled, 
balled up, baffled. 

Here in old Briggs’s office he saw no such nearly dead, 
hopelessly sick folks. Here every day there passed into his 
examining room a string of people, a motley crew of laborers, 
storekeepers, goodwives, farmers. 

One told him: ‘Doctor, it gets me right here after I’ve 
been plowing a couple of hours.” 

Another: ‘‘Doctor, two hours after I eat I feel so bad I 
don’t care if I never sell another customer a pound of sugar.” 

And a haggard father might say: ‘‘Doctor, I feel so 
dopey, so tired, they’ve fired me at the mill. What’re the wife 
and young ones going to do?” 

Every day this greenhorn doctor faced that sad parade 
of riddles, puzzles. He tapped them. He sounded them. He 
tried every trick he’d learned in the great school at Edin- 
burgh. He racked his brain. 

But, alas, his stethoscope didn’t send to his ear the same 
sounds he’d heard in those terribly sick folks in the hospitals. 
Their hearts pumped away; the rush of air in their lungs 
sounded perfectly O. K. And their symptoms in answer to 
his questions? They were nothing whatever like the symp- 
toms he’d read in his jawbreaker scientific tomes. 

But confound it! These folks were sick! 

What were all these ills? You can feel the torture of this 
good square Scotchman face to face with the fact that he 
knew next to nothing. He’d try to sleep. He dampened his 
rumpled pillow, asking: ‘‘What ailed that nice girl this 
morning? Hada fever like a consumptive. But I can’t hear a 
thing wrong in her chest.” 

For three years or so Mackenzie plugged along, outwardly 
keeping up the bluff—and he was a poor hand at bluffing— 
that he was a pretty keen young doctor. 

He tried to bluff himself, but, oh, what to do for these 
folks? ‘‘No use to try to find out. You don’t know. Nobody 
knows. Nor ever will.’’ So on tired nights the goblins of his 
ignorance gibbered at him. 

But he was a plugger. He tried shrewdness. He was 
canny enough not to go to old Briggs, the boss, and confess 
“Look here, I don’t know enough to practice medicine— 
I resign!” 


NSTEAD, behind Briggs’ back, he set himself to watching 

this enormously experienced old doctor handle those dole- 
ful parades of suffering ones not yet sick enough to die, yet 
too sick to work or to be happy. 

Briggs? He didn’t know the big modern medical words 
of the eighties, probably never had looked through a micro- 
scope. But what a doctor! He’d take a look at a patient, 
put him up a box of bread pills, send him on his way rejoicing 
with a ‘‘ You'll be all right, son!” 

And he would give a glance at another patient, a husky 
young fellow fidgeting on his bed, dusky faced, only six 
hours or so after he’d thrown his first violent chill. ‘“‘Bad, 
bad,” this prophet Briggs would mutter to Mackenzie. 
And sure enough, in three days that strong young chap was 
being got ready to go for his last sad ride. 

How did Briggs know? 

Now Mackenzie himself on the carpet: ‘‘For five years— 
here it’s 1883 already—I’ve been stalling, getting along 
because these trusting folks like me!’’ He was not a 
highbrow man, but he could make salty compari- 
sons. “When a boy wants to be a shoemaker 
the best fellow to teach him is one who’s 
in the habit of making shoes,” he 
laughed. But he laughed with a 
bitter tang to his laugh. ‘“‘But 
what’ve I got? I’ve gone 
to school to learn to be 
a mender of folks’ ills. ee. 
But the men who’ve 
tried to teach me 
weren’t mend- 
ers of sickness. 
No—they. 
just stuffed 
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me full of the two-shilling words about the ologies and ogra- 
phies of diseases after the folks have died from them.” 


III 


AST thirty already, Mackenzie stopped, went back, swore 
an oath to educate himself all over again. He wrote down 
an A BC question: ‘“‘Do I understand the meaning of one 
single sign or symptom in all its aspects—for example, the 
way it is produced, or the bearing of its 
cause upon my patient’s future health?”’ 

“No, of course you don’t,” jeered the 
imps of his ignorance. 

With an outlandish, humble mulishness 
he started out, cutting and trying, going up 
blind alleys. You see, he was no genius. 

“‘Maybe there are things I skipped over 
while trying to learn all those big words. 
Or things I’ve forgotten—never did have 
a memory.” 

Now look at Mackenzie, night after 
night for months of nights, alone in his 
room with the very latest word in medical 
books—books begged, bought and bor- 
rowed. There he sits earnestly and idiot- 
ically reading the most up-to-snuff expla- 
nations of every sickness—stuff neither 
you nor I could begin to understand; 
mysterious diseases the very deans of the 
schools may never have heard tell of. But, 
alas, not a word in any of these books 
about the prospects of health for that 
young Mrs. Johnson, who came complain- 
ing of a tight feeling across her breast after 
she’d started picking up her house that 
morning. 

Then this ignorant young man Mac- 
kenzie banged shut his books, rolled up his 
sleeves, hied himself forth on the strangest 
research you’ve heard of in all modern 
medicine. 

Mackenzie, mind you, was out to spot 
exactly what those first vague symptoms 
of ill-health were—what each one meant for the future 
health, disease or death of his good folk of Burnley. 

And soberly—furrows were starting between the deep 
eyes of this man now— Mackenzie began making exact note 
of some faint twitch at the corner of the mouth of a com- 

plaining woman. 

With a groping, careful, half-foolish sort of common sense 
he put down with pencil on paper every sign his sufferers 
showed him—if it was nothing more than the coming of 
gooseflesh on the arm of a man, or a funny little gallop in the 
rhythm of the pulse of a boy whose heart had always before 
been steady. 

Were those signs mere trifles that would soon pass off? 
Or were they maybe the beginning of the journey up the 
last long trail? 

His laboratory? Our up-to-date, highbrow scientists 
would snicker at it. Mackenzie had a hundred laboratories. 
Here you see this enthusiastic, ignorant man in the thread- 
bare bedroom of some dying old crone; ten minutes later 
he enters the stylish boudoir of a rich business man’s wife 













HE GOT OUT GREAT PILES OF POLYGRAPH TRACINGS OF HUNDREDS OF 


HIS PATIENTS. SURE, HERE IT WAS 
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who has so little to do she has time to think up diseases for 
herself; the next hour finds our strange searcher in a small 
country cottage where the head of the house lies feverish, 
desperate. “Doctor, help me out of this. There’s only a 
couple of days left to do my spring plowing.” 

And instead of sixty-thousand-dollar pieces of apparatus 
Mackenzie had his eyes—they were getting a bit sharper 
than most to see a faintly growing pallor; and his ears— 

they learned to tune themselves to catch 

-——~ the first trace of hopelessness in a sick one 

’ getting ready to give up after a long game 
fight with death; and his fingers—they 
were getting to be uncanny the way they 
could feel a little stutter in the pulse at a 
woman’s wrist. 

Oh, he made notes. With devastating 
thoroughness and Scottish persistence he 
scrawled on paper every last ache and 
twitch he could devil his sufferers into 
telling him about. Those masses of notes 
covered his desk, stuffed the pigeon holes; 
there you see him sit nearly drowned in 
oceans of notes of the symptoms of hun- 
dreds of patients, bewildered. 

He set out to try to do elaborately and 
on paper what his boss Briggs did, and 
what every good, old-fashioned doctor 
still does in his head and instinctively. 
He tried to get the whole story the patient 
has to tell. 

Dimly in those early note-cluttered days 
Mackenzie began to see his chance—a 
chance the high-priced specialists in the 
cities never can have, nor the learned pro- 
fessors in the hospitals. 

“IT can see my same folks from day to 
day, from month to month, from year 
to year,’ muttered Mackenzie. ‘“‘I’ll get 
to know ills in their tiniest first begin- 
nings. If I can only really understand 
folks’ troubles while they can still come to 
my office!” 

His good sense—and what he lacked in memory he made 
up in horse sense—told him that was the one time really to 
fight death. 


H, HE learned. A fellow would stagger in with frightful, 

nauseating pains. Mackenzie watched. Ina few days 
they’d be gone like a summer shower, leaving no trace. He’d 
be called to the house of a fine young boy down with a mild 
case of measles. Mackenzie watched. Mysteriously a few 
days later that boy was dead—of broncho-pneumonia. So 
he learned. So he stumbled forward, groping in a world of 
ignorance. But what use? There too many mysteries, sick- 
nesses, perils. 

Then came sharp grief to lead him to narrow down his vast, 
mixed-up study to the search for the fundamentals of the 
working and the failing of the human heart. See this young 
husband and his happy wife, only a short time married, 

coming into Mackenzie’s office. They 
i. fidget. The man stutters and can’t find 
\ | words. The girl’s face lights up witha 
fine flush of embarrassment. They get 
out their 
a good 
Pcl — news to 
eS aac: ano wet 4 this tall, 
bearded 
doctor. 
“All right, never you worry—we'll 
see,’’ says Mackenzie, and sends 
the husband off about his 
business. 
a “Will everything be all 

3 right, doctor?” 
a ““Never you 

worry—we'll 
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FOR ALINE 
CLERMONT TO 
BRING BACK 
nav Boy’ S 
MAID WAS AL- 
TOGETHER 
TOO ABSURD 


T WAS the per- 
sonal maid who 
really was the last 
straw. There were 

plenty of people in the 
city who could afford 
personal maids, but 
they did not have 
them, whether they 
could or not. The laun- 
dress could do your 
pressing and the house- 
maid could fasten the 
straps on the shoulders 
of youreveningdress— 
that was the way most 
of Aline’s friends man- 
aged, and very com- 
fortably too. A trained 
nurse was one thing, 
and of course, with 
small children or an 
invalid parent, it was 
not so uncommon to 
engage a trained nurse 
by the year, so that 
you wouldn’t be tied 
down. But that was 
one thing. For Aline 
Clermont to bring 
back a lady’s maid 
from London was an- 
other, and altogether 
too absurd. 

“As if Aline had 
anything to do be- 
fore!’’ exclaimed 
Helen Putnam. 

‘Did she bring back 
a valet, too, so as to 








Illustrated by 
John La Gatta 


*“«She sits on a cush- 
ion and sews a fine 
seam,’ ”’ quoted Connie 
flippantly, ‘‘and Joe 
brings her strawberries 
and cream without 
end. It’s quite a sys- 
tem.” 

“TIT wonder if Joe 
doesn’t get tired of it?” 


**T)\ON’T cheer your- 

self with that 
thought. He’s per- 
fectly mad about her. 
Men have always been 
crazy over Aline. If 
she’d only make an 
effort,’’ repeated Con- 
nie, impressively, ‘‘she 
could have any man 
she wanted.” 

Lois turned away 
impatiently. She 
often felt that if she 
hadn’t known Connie 
all her life she wouldn’t 
see anything more of 
her. But when you’ve 
been brought up at 
Miss Semple’s school 
with a group of girls 
and worked for your 
Junior League hours 
together, and been in 
one another’s wedding 
parties, it isn’t easy to 
shake off their friend- 
ships even if they do 





get the right tempera- 
ture for Joe’s bath?” 








turn out to be silly 
flirts or ridiculously 














— lazy. Lois went home 





asked Connie Van Sant 
with greatamusement. 

Helen did not think it was funny at all and Lois answered 
for her: “Not likely. Joe’s still in his right mind and able- 
bodied. But really, I think someone ought to talk to Aline. 
It’s so dreadful for a girl to be as lazy as she is. In this 
day and age!” 


“TT TASN’T everybody talked to her already? I know I 
have. Very frankly. I asked her if she thought she 
was getting enough out of life.” 

““What did she say?” 

“She said something ridiculous about getting all she 
could handle,’’ was the answer. “And on top of that refused 
to serve as director of the City Club, when we had it all lined 
up forher.”  - 

“I’m with her on that,” declared Connie by way of de- 
fense; and then proceeded from her own angle: ‘‘The thing 
I can’t understand is why she doesn’t make more of herself. 


It’s just sheer waste of good hair and teeth, the way she goes 
around. She’s such a lovely thing to look at. And, frankly, 
she could have an awfully good time, if she’d make any 
effort with men.” 

Connie herself always made a good deal of effort and 
usually had one love affair heating and another one set. to 
cool. Harmless love affairs, she claimed, the kind that kept 
her young and that a husband didn’t mind. 

Lois lifted her eyebrows. There were times when Connie 
seemed to be more than a little vulgar. Some day she was 
going to go altogether too far. 

“It isn’t,” she said, “as if Aline had children to bring up. 
It seems to me she’d be so much happier if she adopted some.” 

“She did have hard luck about that, of course. Losing 
them both.”’ ; 

“‘Isn’t that all the more reason? She has all that mone 
and nothing to do but amuse herself.” 


to her children, who 

were already having 
their suppers under the supervision of the trained nurse, and 
asked for a very careful account of their day. 

They were handsome children. Lois used to say, with her 
Madonna look, that though they were really like steps of 
stairs and perfectly exhausting, she didn’t mind. They made 
life so worth living. 

In Aline Clermont’s house there were no children; and yet 
it somehow seemed as if there might have been. That long 
yellow cushion on the stairway bench looked as if it were 
waiting for them, perhaps because the picture of the jolly 
two-year-old boy which hung between the windows above it 
was so welcoming. But not only children felt welcome in 
that house. Everyone did. There were so many delightful 
places to sit and tables were always ready for books or ash 
trays, exactly where they would be needed. Even book 
agents and peddlers of laces and linens were apt to remember 
the little room off the square, silent hall where they were 
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allowed to wait and show their wares. Aline rarely turned 
such people away. When she could not see them herself her 
old housemaid did it for her and if nothing was bought, the 
peddlers at least went away refreshed by that oasis of civility 
in their dreary tramps. All through, it was a fair, open 
house, wide of doorway and from every window something 
pleasant could be seen—a hedge, a flowering almond tree, a 
bit of distant, low-lying river. 

Joe Clermont had never seen it in disorder since they had 
moved into it, and that was nine years ago when Aline was 
twenty and a bride. Neither had he ever seen it chill or 
inhospitable. When he had come back from his nerve- 
destroying war service in France it had seemed incredible to 
him that his house should still be there, lovely and undis- 
turbed. Sometimes now, returning at the end of a day in 
town when motives had seemed at their ugliest, he had an 
echo of that same surprise. But that was not the way he 
felt this evening, as he turned his car in at the driveway of 
old tapestry brick and went up toward shadowed rooms be- 
hind the pleasantly faded awnings. He was in a mood for 
action and the place seemed almost too peaceful and content. 


LINE’S maid passed him in the upper hall. She was a 
wraith of a girl, pretty in an unsubstantial way, and 
Aline had dressed her to perfection in a uniform that did not 
have any ugly line. She was carrying a gown which she had 
been mending or pressing and holding it high so that it might 
not crumple. ‘‘Where’s Mrs. Clermont, Doris?” 

**She’s in her room, sir.” 

Joe could imagine his wife before he entered her room. 
Yet he was never quite sure that she would not surprise him 
by being a little different than he had expected. Sometimes 
it was a gown and sometimes just a thought that seemed to 
change her. She was sitting at her desk beneath two win- 
dows and the fragrance of mock orange was drifting in. 
Connie Van Sant, that connoisseur of women’s looks, was 
entirely right. Aline was the kind of woman who only hap- 
pened once in a while, a beauty to make most other women 
look faded or blatant. There was gravity somewhere in her 
face but there was joy, too, and a fugitive mystery that 
seemed to hint at things nobody had yet found out about 
her. And all of it was done in color, clear blue and gold- 
brown and the soft tan of her skin. 

“Hello,” said Joe, ‘what are you doing?”’ 

“Writing a couple of letters. I’m just through.” 

He came over and looked at the addresses over her shoul- 
der. ‘“‘That’s versatile. Peter, and Thelma Van Dusen. I 
hope you didn’t get the envelopes mixed. Did you tell Pete 
to behave himself?”’ 

“I don’t believe so, unless I really did mix the letters. 
That was what I told Thelma. Since she’s been getting fif- 
teen hundred dollars a night no one else tells her the truth. 
She’s had another passionate affair and another row with 
still another manager. I reminded her that after all it was 
only ten years since a church social was a big night for her. 
But as for Peter—no, I didn’t offer him any advice. He’s 
too young for advice, Joe. It doesn’t take when you’re 
under twenty-five.” 

“‘He’s too young for plenty of the crazy things he does.” 

“‘T like Peter.” 

““How about Peter’s brother?” he questioned, lifting her 
head back so he could look down into her eyes and not wait- 
ing for an answer before he assumed that she did. 





**] HOPE YOU DIDN’T GET THE ENVELOPES MIXED” 
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““You’re cocky tonight, Joe. 

What’s happened ?’”’ } 
“Plenty,” he said mysteriously. ee. 
“You'll tell me sooner or later,” 

she warned him. ‘‘Better get 

started before you’re any older.” 

“Well, while you were writing 
letters all day i 

“TI wasn’t. I was 
swimming all morn- 
ing and having a de- 
lightfully Rabelaisian 
conversation with 
Gerry Markel at noon 
and helping match 
the tile for the court 
this afternoon ——’”’ 

“Well, whatever 
you were doing, while 
you were doing it, I 
was changing the 
whole direction of our 
lives.” 

“Have you been at 
that again?” 

“You won’t laugh 
in a minute. How 
would you like to be 
an ambassadress?’”’ 

“Do I have to be?”’ 

“T hope you do. 
Senator Harrington 
was in to see me this 
afternoon and we had 
a long talk. He says 
that they’re going to 
send some younger men abroad during this next adminis- 
tration—men who saw foreign service. They think they'll 
be well received over there and all that. He’s going to be 
in a position to do a little dictating as to the men they pick, 
apparently. That is, if he’s reélected.” 

“Tsn’t he sure of that?”’ 





IT WAS INTERESTING TO 
SEE THE LINES SMOOTH 
OUT OF THE BOY’S FACE 


“THATS the catch. They’re just beginning to realize that, 
strong as he is in Washington, he’s been away from his 
own district so much and so long that his fences are weak. 
Lots of his old supporters have died or moved away. This 
other fellow who’s opposing him is making a steady business 
of getting votes and we'll all have to take off our coats and 
turnin. I’m going to manage the city campaign. And if I 
put it over, Harrington isn’t the man to forget. He’s really a 
great man, Aline, and I’ve always wanted to do something 
in diplomacy. That’s why I studied international law. And 
some of the things I saw abroad made me keener yet.” 

He was talking to her and yet for the moment hardly no- 
ticing her, delving back, as he was, into old ambitions as a 
man brings out an old army uniform with a certain pride and 
excitement. 

Aline smiled. ‘‘ Well, then, I’ll be an ambassadress, if you 
feel that way about it.” 

“You'll be the most beautiful one in all Europe if we go. 
By the way, I wanted to ask if you could help?” 

“How?” 

“Could you organize the women, do you suppose? They 
want to get out a big woman vote for Harrington. He spoke 
of that particularly.”’ 

“T can’t do things like that, Joe.” 
“You’ve never tried.” 
“T know,” said Aline, “‘none the less.” 

Joe frowned. ‘‘Somebody’s 
got to doit. The women have to 
be rounded up.” 

‘‘Helen Putnam rounds 
women up,” suggested Aline, 
“all the time. She thinks they 
should be.”’ 

“That’s an idea. I might see 
her. But it does seem, 
Aline ——” 

The maid, Doris, knocked 
softly and entered at Aline’s 
permission. “‘Are you ready for 
me, Mrs. Clermont?” 

“‘T think so,” said Aline. “‘Go 
make a speech in the bathtub, 
Joe. It would kill two birds with 
one stone—or piece of soap.” 

He went, but in dignity, for 
there was no amusement in him 
tonight. Aline flung on a kimono 
and let Doris brush her hair. 

‘Did you mend the blue 
dress?” 

*““Yes, Mrs. Clermont. It 
looks just as good as new. Fresh 
and lovely.” 

“T’d like you to keep that 
dress, Doris.” 











“You give me too much!” exclaimed the girl, her eyes 
lighting. 

“No. But I am sure that color would look well on you. 
Did you try it up against you?”’ 

The maid flushed an admission. 

“There are no others like it,” said Aline. “I bought it in 
Paris. Wear it the next time you go out with that young man 
from the garage who drives up here to see you. It’s simple, 
but becoming. To anyone.” 

The girl was radiant for a moment, then drooping, suffer- 
ing. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Clermont, I sometimes think I should not 
see him. He is good and so hard-working and so kind.” 

“‘ All the better,’’ remarked Aline, “for so are you, Doris. 
Remember that. Sometime when you care for him enough 
and he cares for you, tell him everything. But I wouldn’t 
tell him until you are quite sure. Confidences of importance 
are not for casual friends.” 

There was something like adoration in the maid’s face as 
she brushed Aline’s shining hair. The mirror gave back her 
thoughts. But it was, as usual, impossible to reflect Aline’s 
mind. Perhaps she thought of embassies, or of Joe’s wild 
young brother Peter, or of Thelma. Perhaps, as Helen Put- 
nam suggested, she was altogether too lazy to think at all. 

The old house of pinkish-red brick with its faded awnings 
remained undisturbed by all the excitement that went on in 
the next few months. Joe Clermont was absorbed in the 
fight on his hands and worked early and late, rounding up 
possible political leaders and making speeches and overseeing 
advertising and keeping campaign funds clean. It was a 
heavy job and he gave all his time and his thought to it. 
Helen Putnam helped him. She brought him lists of women, 
names of precinct workers, and organized committees. 

“You're a wonder,” said Joe; ‘‘you’re marvelous.” 

“Anybody could do it,’”’ answered Helen without convic- 
tion. “I do wish you’d take an interest, Aline.’”’ They were 
in the Clermont library just then looking over voting maps. 

“‘T do take an interest. I want Senator Harrington to be 
elected and get it over with.” 

“T mean an active interest.” 


4 ELL,”’ said Aline, “I did see my dressmaker out there 

on the North Side. She belongs to a lot of lodges and 
she said she would help. I felt I could ask her, for we’ve 
known each other for years. And then I talked to Swenson. 
You’ve forgotten him, Helen. But he was our chauffeur be- 
fore he married. He ownsa garage now in Minnehaha Park. 
We had a long talk about it. He’s a very responsible citizen 
with two children, and he was very interested. His father 
has lived out there, too, for thirty years.” 

Helen and Joe looked at each other and smiled. 

“I’m afraid two people won’t swing this election.” 

“I suppose not. I only thought they’d help,”’ said Aline 
idly, and, picking up a folio of woodcuts, became absorbed 
while Joe talked to Helen as one worthy of his steel. 

Connie Van Sant and Lois did not agree on the remedy for 
Aline’s case but they both saw that she was no longer the 
center of the stage for her husband and could not help re- 
flecting that she had brought her isolation on herself. 

“If she had children to turn to,” said Lois, “this political 
absorption of Joe’s wouldn’t matter so much. That’s the 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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| eau... SER ?”’ 
SAID MR. 
KOO. ‘‘YOuU 


HAVE YOUR 
LUCK! I ON- 
LEE WISH 
THAT NOW I 
WAS SURE 
BIBRE YOu ’’ 


The Temple at (hefoo 


59%| 1 MIGHT have been an old story for some of the 
S41 passengers, but if you had been on the deck of 
the Manchu Princess on the afternoon when our 
“| story opens—Fujiyama to the right of you and 
#4) a fleet of sampans to the left—you would prob- 
ably have given the surrounding scene at least a few 
stray glances, instead of sitting humped up in a deck chair 
like Rita MacFarland, your attention concentrated on a 
travel catalogue, your nose not far from expressing derision 
and scorn. For one thing, by some trick of sunlight, the 
snow on Fujiyama looked as though it were the material 
of which opals are made; and some of the fishing boats were 
so close that you would have seen the painted eyes upon 
their bows—eyes which seemed to be staring down into the 
water as though to mesmerize the fish below and bring them, 
willy-nilly, to the hooks. And on the distant shore line a 
town was coming into view, the lacquer of its hillside temple 
glowing like a ruby in the green velvet of trees. 

‘‘Among the other incomparable advantages of these 
cruises,” read Rita, ‘‘is the social life. Time never drags on 
board our queenly cruiser, but one round of pleasure follows 
another to a most extraordinary degree.” 

“Not since Don Mackenzie fell for that Texas girl!”’ mut- 
tered Rita to herself. ‘A round of pleasure on this old tub? 
I’d like to see even a slice!” 





~ 


Pea « 


By GEORGE WESTON 
I/ustrated by Joseph Simont 


From which you will gather some slight idea of her mood. 
“Another incomparable advantage,” she read, returning 
to the book like a toper to a forbidden toddy, “‘is the daily 
association with those representative and cultured people 





whom it is always a privilege to meet—thus affording op- 
portunity for delightful friendships which often last through 
life. Special efforts are made to keep the young set happy; 
and dancing and similar social events are enjoyed nearly 
every night.” 

“I’m probably waltzing with Don right now if I only knew 
it,” thought Rita, and suddenly closed the book. “No, 
sir,” she continued, ‘“‘it may be all right if you’ve lots of 
money and are with your own crowd. But when you’re 
alone—and have to count the feathers on every Indian ——” 

Indeed, if it hadn’t been for her aunt’s legacy “ .. . to 
my niece and namesake, Marguerite J. MacFarland, the sum 
of one thousand dollars ——’”’ Rita would have been in 
the bank back home that afternoon, feeding figures into an 
adding machine and grinding out totals and balances— 
endless links, it might be said, of mathematical sausages 
which had never yet given her any appetite; she who had 
always wanted to see the world before she settled down— 
a throw-back, probably, to some adventurous pioneer who 
had wanted to see it before her. 

And when you hear that her ticket had cost her eight hun- 
dred and eighty dollars you will realize that there hadn’t 
been much of a fortune left for shopping and clothes—that 
she didn’t need any adding machine whenever she wished 
to verify her balance on hand. 
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“Tosh!” she exclaimed 
once more, and arose as 
suddenly as she had closed 
the catalogue. “‘I’ll take 
this dream book down to 
my room before it gets on 
my nerves.”’ She entered 
the corridor of B Deck and 
started down the stairs; 
and there on the landing, 
halfway down, sheran into 
Don Mackenzie. 

A turn in a stairway, a 
commanding young man, 
and a girl who has just been biting into the fruit of bitter- 
ness; the ancients would tell us that fate has hung breath- 
less o’er many a slenderer scene. 


II 


"§ ELLO, there!” said Don in his hearty voice. 

It might have been due to that bitter fruit aforesaid, but 
Rita found herself resenting the phrasing of his greeting— 
found herself frowning at the heartiness of his voice. 

“He doesn’t talk to her that way,’ she thought. ‘‘He 
whispers to her—I saw him—the way he used to whisper 
to me—before I found I didn’t have money enough to 
travel with that crowd of spendthrifts on A Deck.”” But all 
that she said aloud was ‘‘Hello’’—spoken coolly as though 
she had one of those clever electrical refrigerating devices 
coiled somewhere around her chest. 

“Where have you been keeping yourself?’’ he continued. 
“‘T’ve hardly seen you since we left Honolulu.”’ 

“That’s because you’ve been playing bridge so much with 
the millionaires,’”’ she said; and she grimaced a little as she 
remembered the one time she had played—and then only 
to be near Don. She could still shudder when she recalled 
how she had lost $18.75 before she could 
break away. ‘‘Another two hours,” she 
thought, ‘“‘and they would have had to take 
up a collection for me—as well as for the 
band.”’ 

“‘Haven’t been sick, have you?” con- 
tinued Don. 

“Sick? No,” she said. ‘‘I’ve been visit- 
ing relatives in the country—Uncle Henry 
and Aunt Myra. They both asked to be 
remembered. Didn’t I tell you?”’ 

Don laughed, his glance frank with admi- 
ration as he looked down at the self- 
possessed little figure in front of him. In 
older days he might have said ‘“‘You’re 
mocking me.” But present days being what 
they are, he said ‘‘ You’re kidding me.” 

She pretended alarm. 

**T wouldn’t dare,’”’ she said. ‘‘ You’re too 
clever.” 

‘“Peeved at me, too,” he thought—the 
days still being what they are. ‘“‘That’s 
why she’s been keeping away.” 

And then in his best commanding man- 
ner he said, ‘“‘Let’s go on deck. I haven’t 
had a walk with you for over two thousand 
miles.”’ 

Rita hesitated, but not for long. ‘‘I’d like 
to see if he has the nerve to walk me past her 
chair,’’ she thought. 





HEN they reached the deck Don 
stopped and made a gesture as though 
presenting her with the ship. 

“What would you like to do?” he asked. 
““Where would you like to go?”’ 

Faintly amused at his manner, she said, 
“‘Let’s go and have tea with the captain.” 

Without a word he took her arm, and they 
had reached the steps which led to the bridge 
before Rita began to hold back. 

““Aha!”’ gloated Don. ‘‘ You weakened.” 

“That’s all right,” she said. “Don’t you 
ever weaken?” 

“Try me,” said he, and made another ges- 
ture—one which Rita found more challenging 
than the first. 

By chance her eyes fell on the crow’s nest, 
halfway up the foremast; and more to take 
the gloat out of him than anything else, she 
said ‘“‘Can you get up there?” 

She had hardly finished her question be- 
fore he had started for the ladder; and al- 
though not more than half a dozen cruisers 
saw him begin his climb, his audience had 
grown to at least a hundred by the time he 
had disappeared into the crow’s nest above. 
They were still waiting for him to climb out 
again, when he silently appeared at Rita’s 
side; and taking her arm, he gravely walked 
her away from the crowd as though nothing 
had happened. 
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““But how did you get here?”’ she asked; and in spite of 
herself, she wasn’t far from gasping. ‘‘Look! They’re still 
waiting to see you come down.”’ 

“They'll wait a long time then,” said Don comfortably. 
“The mast is made of hollow steel, and there’s a ladder in- 
side. Anything else I can do for you?”’ 

““N-no,”’ said Rita, laughing a little. 

“Then I'll tell you something you can do for me,” he 
continued more eagerly. ‘“‘When we get to Shanghai some 
of us are going to stay at a hotel instead of coming back to 
the ship each night. We’re going to wireless ahead for rooms. 
Let me put your name down. Shall I? You might as 
well be with us:as not.” 

Rita nearly. sighed aloud. Hotels in foreign cities, she 
had discovered, have ambitious prices. Some of the cruisers 
had paid ten dollars a day in Honolulu and Tokio—and 
three or four days of that—to say nothing of meals and in- 
cidental expenses! 

“I’m afraid I can’t,”’ she said at last. 

“Why not?”’ he asked, suddenly grown commanding again. 

If his tone had been different Rita might have told him 
“Because I can’t afford it.” And in addition to not lik- 
ing his voice, they were approaching the chair of the girl 
from Texas; and more than ever it seemed to Rita that this 
was no time for the singing of poor songs. 

“Oh, Don,” said the girl from Texas, languidly raising 
her hand, ‘‘may I speak to you a moment?”’ 

“T’ll run along now,” whispered Rita quickly. ‘‘Thanks 
so much for the walk.” 

She hurried down to her room; and it wasn’t long before 
she was looking in the mirror of her dresser—one of those 
long, anxious scrutinies which all girls give themselves now 
and then, when dreams and realities are matching none too 
well. ‘‘Poverty’s pet,” she told herself, trying to make a 
joke of it. “‘Poor but honest. Little Nell on a big ship, and 
having a wonderful time.” 
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At this the lips in the mirror twitched uncertainly—the 
blue eyes blinked and grew blurry. But suddenly a bugle 
began to blow in the hall outside, pouring its golden notes 
into a cheerful melody, and Rita drew a long, deep breath 
and glanced at the watch on her wrist. 

“Half-past six,” she told herself. “And a good thing, too, 
that the bugle blew, or I might be getting a good red nose 
by now.” WI 


S RITA dressed for dinner she thought, “I’d probably 
feel a whole lot better if I had a new dress to wear to- 
night.’”’ Whereby she unconsciously stated a great truth. 
“Tf I’d only bought that embroidered silk one in Yoko- 
hama,”’ she continued, “‘the one with the birds on it.”’ 

But the embroidered silk one with the birds on it would 
have cost her twenty-five dollars, and her budget would only 
allow her to spend seven dollars in each city. So at Yoko- 
hama she had bought an antique wooden statue which 
looked like walnut—a grotesquely carved figure about a foot 
high, with a head which might have been a caricature of 
some Japanese Bernard Shaw. He stood now on the back 
of her dresser—bewhiskered, impish, sardonic—laughing 
and showing a perfect set of little white ivory teeth. The 
secondhand dealer had asked ten dollars for it—but had 
finally taken three. 

“T don’t care,’’ mused Rita, thoughtfully regarding the 
statue as she combed her hair. ‘‘Dresses and shawls will 
soon wear out, but a thing like this—I’ll have it as long as 
I live.” 

Old Mr. Hill—a retired jeweler from Cincinnati—was al- 
ready seated next to her chair when she reached the dining 
room. At Rita’s entrance he arose and gallantly played 
butler for her. 

“T’ve been reading up on China this afternoon,” he said 
as he returned to his chair, ‘‘getting ready for an argument 
with our Celestial friend, Mr. Koo, when he comes down. 





THEY LEARNED THAT THE OLD EMPRESS HAD HAD A WEAKNESS FOR HIDING HER JEWELS IN UNEXPECTED PLACES 
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He was trying to tell me the other day that printed prayers 
are more sensible than spoken ones—they can be considered 
in rotation, and Heaven is more quiet. Now this being so, 
why do the Chinese priests beat drums and the Japanese 
priests ring bells? It seems to me Ah, here he comes.” 

An elderly Chinaman, in American evening dress, was 
making his way across the dining room, bowing and speak- 
ing to those at each table as he passed. His gray hair was 
cut pompadour, but there was no mistaking the shape of his 
eyes and the dark yellow olive of his skin. 

“Good evening,”’ he said, bowing twice before he took the 
other chair by Rita’s side. ‘“‘You know, today I feel vel’ 
yo’ng. Like queeck moosic. Tomollow I see my own land 
again. Al-ways a vel’ good thing for man to see.” 

Mr. Koo—hé had told Rita—was a Los Angeles merchant, 
a wholesale dealer in wickerware, now on his way to Hong- 
Kong to place his annual orders. His steamer chair was in 
front of the veranda café, but he often spent an hour by 
Rita’s side on B Deck, telling her long, unhurried stories of 
his native land. 

He had hardly taken his place at the table when a 
formidable-looking old lady came striding forward and 
seated herself in the chair opposite Rita’s—a formidable old 
lady six feet high, and with the stride and voice of a man. 
Perhaps you will be able to see her more clearly when you 
hear that although her name was Mrs. Lillibridge, she was 
privately known among the stewards as Charley’s Aunt. 

Charley’s Aunt hadn’t been seated long when the usual 
evening argument started, and although Rita enjoyed it at 
first—Mr. Hill’s strategy in getting back to the question of 
printed prayers, Mr. Koo’s involved English, Mrs. Lilli- 
bridge’s masterly comments booming out every so often like 
a deep-toned bell in a watchtower—she couldn’t help giving 
a half-wistful glance at times at some of the other tables. 

“If I only had somebody here,” she told herself, ‘‘nearer 
my own age.” 

The Pierson boys, for instance, sat with the two Bergmann 
sisters from Milwaukee, and Rita could hear them talking 
about the shawl dance to be held that evening—a dance at 
which all the girls on board had been asked to wear the 
shawls which they had bought in Japan. 

“Tf I went,” thought Rita, “I’d have to go with that 
wooden image strapped to my back like a Japanese baby.” 

On the other side, nearer the orchestra, Fanny Loeffler 
was smiling into the eyes of young Jo Shaffner. ‘“‘They’ll 
be there, all right,” thought Rita. “I saw her buying 
hers.”’ And across the room, at one of the longer tables, she 
could just see Don Mackenzie talking to the girl from 
Texas. Mr. Hill had told Rita that the Texas gang had 
lately struck a gusher in oil—a golden spouter which had 
made them millionaires overnight. 

“They look it too,” thought Rita. ‘All dressed up like 
Astor’s pup on Easter morning.” And then with a help- 
less, wistful feeling, “If dad had only gone to Texas 
instead of moving over to Maple Avenue to be nearer the 
bakeshop, I might be going to the dance myself tonight— 
instead of hiding in my room as if there was something the 
matter with me.” 

Which may sound funny when it’s read, but somewhere 
in its deeper meaning Rita found a note that was close to 
tragedy. IV 


FTER dinner she went up into the library and resolutely 
set herself to read. Dancing dolls decked out in 
shawls! Well, let them dance; she had better things to 
do. And she didn’t want a love story, either, but some- 
thing of sterner stuff. She finally settled on Carlyle’s French 
Revolution and made herself comfortable in a chair by the 
fireplace. 

“‘And so they go, headlong into the New Era. With 
clangor and terror: from above Broglie the War-god im- 
pends, preternatural, with his red-hot cannon-balls; and 
from below a preternatural Brigand-world menaces with 
dirk and firebrand. Madness rules the hour.” 

Yes; that was more like it. Rita presently turned the 
page and, half-frowningly lifting her eyes, she happened to 
glance through the open door to the corridor which led to the 
lounge. 

“Strutting around already,” she told herself, her frown 
deepening as she watched. And then, in grudging admira- 
tion, dirk and firebrand temporarily forgotten: “‘Gee, that’s 
a pretty shawl.” 

And indeed it didn’t hurt the eyes—an oystery white 
background, embroidered with flowers of every soft, sweet 
shade that ever made gardens beautiful. 

Rita sighed a little. 

“In this manner marched they,” she read with returning 
resolution, “‘a mixed, continually increasing multitude, 
armed with axes, staves and miscellanea. . Shots fall 
and saber strokes. . . Mad Paris is abandoned alto- 
gether to itself.” 

Again she half-frowningly raised her eyes, and this time 
the corridor seemed to be full of shawls—some embroidered 
with birds and flowers and dragons, some with bees and 
butterflies, some, even, with Fujiyama’s snow-capped sum- 
mit trying to reach the clouds. And over this sea of silken 
splendor the voice of one of the cruise hostesses could be 
heard, ‘‘ Now, girls, I’ll tell you what we’ll do before we start 
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dancing. We’ll have a parade and give prizes for the three 
best shawls. Just a moment now, and I'll find two gentle- 
men to be the judges. Just a moment, and I’ll be right back.” 

Rita arose and was starting down for her room when for 
the second time that day she ran into Don Mackenzie. 

“Hello,” he briskly began. “‘Been looking for you every- 
where ——” 

“Yes, you have!” scoffed Rita. 

“Sure have. Listen. I want the first dance tonight. 
Come on. I just saw the orchestra going in.” 

“She probably isn’t feeling well,” thought Rita, her 
thoughts immediately winging to the girl from Texas. “‘That’s 
what she wanted to tell him on deck this afternoon.” But 
aloud she only said, ‘‘Do I look as though I were dressed for 
a shawl dance?” 

““You look darned good to me,” he earnestly assured her. 
‘And it wouldn’t take you long to get your shawl.” 

“Longer than you think,” she said. ‘‘I haven’t got one.” 

“That’s all right,”’ he said in his best commanding man- 
ner. ‘I’ll go and borrow one.” 

“No, you won’t,” she sharply told him, holding him back 
as her thoughts flew again to Texas. ‘“‘No, listen, Don,’ she 











April 


By Mirza Frencw Mackay 


HO is this but April 
Coming down the lane, | 
Weeping in the sunshine, 
Laughing in the rain? 
Flaunting pussy willows, 
Smiling through her tears— 
April, winsome April, 
Sweetheart of the years. 


Who but careless April 
Spills the violets, 

Promises a primrose day, 
Smiles—and then forgets? 

Who but naughty April, 
Looking very arch, 

In a solemn domino 
Masquerades as March? 


For her very frailty 
April’s very dear— 

April, tricksy pixy, 
Jester of the year! 

Who could but forgive her— 
April, in the rain, 

With a pink umbrella, 
Coming down the lane? 











said, relenting a little, ‘“‘I’m not going to the dance tonight. 
I have a headache, and I’m going to stay in my room.” 

“‘Darned shame,” he said in a voice full of sympathy. 
“‘Me—I haven’t brains enough to ache. Can I get you any- 
thing? Headache powder? Ice? Orchids? Full moon over 
an apple orchard in bloom?” 

“No, thanks,” replied Rita, doing her very best not to 
include tenderness in her smile. “It will be all right to- 
morrow.” 

“T hopeso. . . . Well—good-by till I see you again.” 

In the loneliness of her room, Rita sat on the edge of the 
berth and presently found herself looking at the little wooden 
man on her dresser—he who should have been the shawl— 
and the statue seemed to stare back at her—impishly, sar- 
donically, its head thrown back in supercilious laughter. 
“You'll do that once too often,” thought Rita, and jumping 
up she put him in the wardrobe and presently started 
undressing. 

“T’ll read in bed,” she thought, and a few minutes later, 
“How quiet it is down here. Everybody’s up to the dance, I 
guess.” 

For the second time that day, then, her nose began to 
smart, her eyes to grow blurry and—no bugle this time to 
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give her a jolt of golden melody—she suddenly buried her 
face in her pillow, and sobbed to herself as though her heart 
would break. Vv 


T CHEFOO, the first Chinese port, Rita went ashore 
with Mr. Hill and Mr. Koo—two old musketeers, she 
told herself, with a girl to guard between them. There were 
several reasons for her choice of companionship that after- 
noon, but one was this—that Don Mackenzie had already 
gone ashore with the A Deck crowd, including the girl from 
Texas. 

“No use trying to keep up with that young steer,” Rita 
had told herself. ‘“‘What she pays to the barber alone would 
keep me in spending money.”’ 

So she put in an economical afternoon riding around with 
her two guardsmen—seeing much and spending nothing—till 
at five o’clock Mr. Hill looked at his watch. 

“Tenders start back to the ship at six,’”’ he said. “‘I won- 
der if I can find any jade here.” 

“IT show you,” said Mr. Koo. ‘Vel’ good shop. I speak 
to p’op’ietor. He show you good stuff.” 

The jade shop was near at hand, so that soon Mr. Koo and 
Rita were alone in the car with the chauffeur. 

“You no shop?” asked Mr. Koo, raising his eyebrows in 
whimsical surprise. 

““No,’’ said Rita. “‘I—I’msaving my money for Shanghai.” 

“Then maybe you sit in car while I go temple—up lane. 
You see him there? Not long.” 

“Do you mind if I come too?” asked Rita. 

“‘T like you come. Vel’ nice temple. I show you about.” 

And indeed it was a nice temple, Rita told herself, with 
its gigantic Buddha sitting tailor fashion, as though he had 
sat there, sewing the design of the world together so long 
that he could never get up again. His shoulders were nearly 
lost in the shadows of the late afternoon, but an upper win- 
dow was open so that the sunset was reflected on his face. 
Around the temple were smaller Buddhas and lesser gods 
and goddesses—some in red lacquer and black, some in gold 
and silver, some in ivory and alabaster. And here was the 
place for a man to offer his prayers if he wished to prosper in 
his business, the prayers being written on bright red paper 
so that Buddha could read them when he wasn’t engaged on 
more important enterprises. And here was where a wor- 
shiper would come if he wished confusion to visit an enemy. 
And this was the goddess to whom women gave prayers 
when they wanted children —— 

‘A nice old boy,” thought Rita. “I liked the way he said 
that. And that’s his collection box, I suppose. Well, I 
haven’t been to church for quite a while now. I guess I can 
afford fifty cents.” 

Mr. Koo appeared at that moment from some mysterious 
recess, and caught Rita in the act of dropping her coin in the 
grated box near the door. 

“Aha!” he said, evidently not displeased. ‘‘You give 
somet’ing to temple. Now maybe you ask Buddha for some- 
t’ing you wish, and he give it to you.” 

He spoke to the priest in chanting Chinese, and for the 
next few minutes the pair might have been singing, one to 
the other, Buddha imperturbably looming above with his air 
of high serenity. The duet ended, the priest began beating 
one of the frog-shaped drums, meanwhile looking at Rita 
with a rather uncertain smile. 

“Now!” said Mr. Koo, the attention of the gods having 
thus been aroused. “If you ask for somet’ing good.” 

Rita paused a moment; then bending her head she asked 
for what she wanted—one of those simple silent prayers 
which daughters of Eve have probably made since prayers 


' first came into existence, the priest meanwhile hurrying to a 


cabinet and returning with a package of firecrackers. 

“*Ah, yes!” said Mr. Koo with a very satisfied look. “‘ You 
set these off on step of temple. Wait; I get you match.” 

They were gentle little firecrackers, rolled in the same red 
paper as that on which the prayers were printed; and after 
they had popped away into silence Rita noticed that both 
Mr. Koo and the priest were watching the direction of the 
smoke. A puff of wind from the west had blown it through 
the temple door; but once inside, it arose, disappeared in the 
shadows, and finally came to sight again inthe light of the 
upper window, slowly wreathing around the head of the god 
above. 

Mr. Koo and the priest suddenly broke into a singsong 
chant of unmistakable excitement—an excitement which 
even Rita was beginning to feel. 

“You see?” said Mr. Koo, turning to her with the tri- 
umphant air of a wise old chemist whose doubtful experiment 
had unexpectedly turned out well. “You have your luck! I 
on-lee wish that now I was sure like you.”’ 


VI 


N THEIR way back to the landing stage Mr. Koo 
stopped to see a friend of his; and the place being unin- 
teresting—a wholesale grocery business, she guessed—Rita 
walked out and was presently looking at a curio shop a few 
doors down the street. 
There was an enormous bronze vase on each side of the 
door—vases supported by dragons who seemed to be up for 
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The single dahlia, 
St. George, is a 
primrose yellow, 


Spring Bulbs 
Jor Summer C flowers 


By F. F. RocKWELL 


the average garden with greater certainty of 

yielding a full crop of beauty and satisfaction 
than the various bulbs which may be planted in 
the spring. And as they are less well known than 
most other aspirants for a place in the pageant of 
summer and autumn bloom, I have undertaken 
here to present their claims. 

The spring-planted bulbs do not form nearly so 
definite a group, in most people’s experience, as 
the fall-planted ones. We all know the fall-planted 
or “Dutch” bulbs—tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, 
crocuses, and the like. In our garden consciousness 
we think of these fall-planted bulbs as a group. 
We associate them with certain garden effects for 
the springtime of the year, and just naturally in- 
clude them in our garden plans. And we are 
learning to use them as they should be used—not 
as isolated, different flowers, each kind to be 
planted in a bed by itself, but as several parts of a 
beautiful garden picture, all to be fitted in together 
to make a perfect whole. 

It is this same point of view we should get con- 
cerning the spring-planted bulbs which flower dur- 
ing summer and autumn. We should learn to think 
of them as a group of plants, offering several dif- 
ferent kinds of material ready to our hands, with 


if BELIEVE there are no plants to be added to 


which we can readily create new and beautiful © 


effects of color and form, and add that variety 
which is the spice of gardening as well as of life. 
They may be counted upon with something ap- 
proaching certainty to produce good flowers, even 
in the hands of those who are planting them for the 
first time. A bulb is the simplest and easiest of all 
forms of plant life for the gardener to grow. 

A few of the spring-planted bulbs everyone is 
familiar with. Gladioluses, dahlias and cannas are 
as well known as tulips or daffodils. But—and 
what a big and important “but” it is!—they are 
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The newer gladiolus 
offers a wide range 
of color. 
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pon dahlias 
bloom con- 
tinuously 
from July 
until frost. 
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Tuberous begonias 

Should be better 

known in our gar- 

dens. Their color 

range is marvelous 

and they grow well 
in shade. 


Lycoris squamigera 
Slowers in late sum- 
mer and then waits 
until the following 
Spring to produce 
foliage. 


seldom thought of as materials for garden making. 
A collection of flowers planted in rows or hills, no 
matter how wonderful they may be individually, 
does not constitute a garden, for a garden is a place 
to live in, to dream in; a place which has an atmos- 
phere of quiet and repose and restfulness. It is 
something essentially and entirely different from 
a cultivated plot of dusty soil where one may go 
only to cut flowers, no matter how huge or how 
gorgeously colored they may be. 

Now I hold that even gladioluses and dahlias 
should by no means be excluded from such gar- 
dens, “full of sweete floures and daintiest de- 
lights.” It is true that they are not generally so 
used. The “glad fans” and “dahlia cranks” are 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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ag) M AFRAID I’m rather old-fashioned 
#.%91| in my tastes. I don’t like bobbed hair 
Row! or short skirts or tiny, tight-fitting 
S| hats or the straight up-and-down sil- 
sj) houette that spells present-day smart- 
2741 ness. Sometimes I feel as though we 
a2| were all robots, cut from the same uni- 
versal pattern, with no minds or per- 
sonalities of our own. To me, the period when women 
dressed most beautifully, from a purely esthetic stand- 
point, was during the early reign of Louis XV. Then 
clothes were really picturesque. Madame Pompadour’s 
gowns, with their tight-fitting bodices, snug waistlines 
and flowing skirts, topped by a graceful mass of white 
hair, piled high—but not too high—upon the head, seem 
to me entirely lovely, and I wish we moderns could take 
a leaf from her book of charm. 

That is merely a wish, of course, for I realize that 
we can’t. The short hair and shorter’skirts of today 
are more practical, more hygienic and infinitely more 
comfortable than those outworn styles of other times. 
They belong to the age in which we live, like automobiles 
and airplanes and motion pictures and radio. We have 
to accept them whether we like them or not, for none 
of us wants to be considered eccentric or ‘‘queer.”” But 
we don’t have to accept them.blindly, without thought 
or reason, and with a total submergence of individu- 
ality. There’s such a thing as modification of type, with- 
out losing the general characteristics and outlines of that 
type; and that’s what I try to effect in my own wardrobe. 








HORT skirts and infinitesimal hats simply don’t suit my 
contours. I am neither tall nor slender enough for the one, 
and my face is too broad for the other. Yet fashion decrees 
them all the same. What can I do? Well, there’s always the 
happy medium. I can’t wear the long, flowing skirts I really 
like without being ‘‘freaky,’”’ so I compromise by wearing 
the short, plaited ones that are fashionable for general wear, 
but with the fullness placed where it is most flattering to my 
figure and the length somewhere in between the two extremes; 
and for formal wear some version of the uneven hemline that 
gives the effect of length while still conforming to the modern 
shortness. As for hats, I choose the kind with small brims, 
but have them made wider at the sides than at the front so 
as not to accentuate the width of my face. In other words, I 


adapt the fashions of the moment to my individual needs, and. 


still retain the general effect of the present-day mode. 
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But when it comes to short hair I draw 
the line. ‘‘No compromise” is my motto— 
and Mr. Tarkington agrees. He despises 
short hair and believes that all women, 
young or old, lose far more than they gain— 
and far more than they realize—when they 
cut off their tresses. Bobbed hair is seldom 
becoming, he argues, and never as becoming 
as if it were long, for it lacks the charm of 
femininity that is always woman’s greatest 
asset. He admits its utilitarian value, of 
course—and especially for women in busi- 
ness—and he grants every individual the 
right of deciding the matter for herself; but 
he refuses to see any beauty in the fashion. 


In her own wardrobe, Mrs. Tarkington carries 
out the principle of the happy medium, as seen 
in the photographs shown here. At left, an eve- 
ning gown of pastel blue velvet; below, a simple 
but charming morning costume, with small, close- 
fitting hat; in oval, an afternoon frock and hat of 
black velvet-—Mr. Tarkington’s favorite fabric. 









































And when I observe some of the long, stringy necks, 
the unfortunate ears and flat-backed skulls that have 
been cruelly exposed to the world, I’m quite sure that 
he’s right! Long hair can cover up so many defects, 
supply such a softening frame for the face and by 
different arrangements add so much variety to the 
toilette that I, for one, shall never give it up. 

In this matter of adapting clothes to one’s type, the 
color of one’s hair plays a very important part. For 
according to that color we choose the tints of our 
frocks. Since my own hair is white I choose pastel 
shades as often as possible. I am also fond of deep rich 
reds, and every now and then I buy a dress of black 
velvet. Black is always smart, of course, but my lean- 
ing to this color is chiefly, I admit, a concession to 
Mr. Tarkington’s taste. Every so often he says to 
me: ‘‘ Why don’t you get a black velvet dress?” So 
I dutifully go forth and purchase one. He thinks 
black velvet is the most beautiful thing there is. 
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We Neednt be Robots 
in Our Dress 


By Mrs. BooTH TARKINGTON 


Most people do not realize on what a comparatively small 
amount of money they can dress if they use taste in the selec- 
tion of their clothes. And they don’t realize how much they 
can spend and still look perfectly dreadful. My own activities 
happen to be such that a very simple wardrobe answers all 
my needs. A great deal of my time is taken up with the 
secretarial work I do for Mr. Tarkington—my sister and I 
attend to all his manuscripts and correspondence—and during 
the six months of the year we spend in Kennebunkport I 
devote a part of nearly every day to my garden. 


HAT doesn’t leave an enormous amount of time for social 
activities. Besides, at Kennebunkport the knitted sports 
frock or general-wear dress of silk is worn all day long and 
a simple dinner frock answers all evening requirements; so 
my spring and summer wardrobe usually consists of two 
or three of the former and three or four of the latter, 
with a simple afternoon dress thrown in for good mea- 
sure. Usually I choose jersey or some knitted fabric 
for the sports frocks, crépe de chine for the afternoon 
dress and georgette or chiffon for the others. My 
winter wardrobe carries out the same idea, with, per- 
haps, the addition of an extra and slightly more elab- 
orate afternoon costume and several evening gowns 

of formal genre. 

It is in the field of evening clothes, I think, that the 
woman who is not a perfect 36 encounters her greatest 
difficulty. The average evening dress, whether of the 
sheath or bouffant type, is built preéminently for the 
slender figure, just as the fashion of omitting sleeves is 
meant for the woman with flawless arms. But even if 
one cannot boast the straight, slim form of youth or the 
kind of arms that Venus de Milo probably had, it is 
always possible to modify the style to suit one’s own re- 
quirements. It all comes back again to the matter of 
selecting styles to suit ourselves, and not merely to ful- 
fill blindly the dictates of fashion. 

It’s not necessary to flout the laws of fashionable dress, 
to brand ourselves as “‘different’’ and ‘‘queer’’—but we 
don’t need to be robots either! There 7s a happy medium. 





April, 
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(able Notes 


from 
the Paris 
Openings 


For evening—topaz, yellow, 
amethyst, pale pinks, off- 
whites—skirts from calf to 
ankle length, uneven hem 
lines, floating drapery— 
neck lines square in front, 
round or \ decolletage in 
back—bodices tend to out- 
line the body—lines closely 
molded at hips. 


For street and afternoon— 
tight sleeves becoming bell 
shaped below the elbow— 
black or navy with white, 
many prints with dark 
grounds—skirt lengths vary 
between the knee bend and 


calf. 


For sports—capes replace 
the sports coat—navy and 
pastels—skirts below knee 
bend—polka dots varying 
from pin-point to large coin 
sizes popular—knotted 
handkerchiefs, large belts, 
straight, short jackets very 
smart, 


The two evening gowns 
shown at the right are the 
latest Worth creations. At the 
extreme right, “ Bouquet de 
Longchamp,” in taffeta 
sprinkled with an exquisite 
pompadour design. The 
normal waistline is empha- 
sized by a girdle of scarlet 
velvet. The'second gown is 
brocaded silver lamé, the 
deep VV decolletage filled in 
with a magnificent network 


of pearls. 
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The World Turned Upside Down 





aa | HILENUS RITTENHOUSE, small, neat, 
“wai| clean-shaven, and almost the last of the 
kia| Lancaster County Seventh-Day Baptists, 
4s! was clearing out the shed beside his barn 
#| when Peter Zook, a Dunker, drove into the 
behan! yard. Philenus’ property lay on a hill back 
Ber @en) of the Ephrata Cloister, where the Seventh- 

— Dayers had once lived in piety, celibacy 
and mortification of the flesh. Philenus lived in piety and 
poverty, but not in celibacy; he held, on the contrary, the 
Biblical principle that as arrows in the hand of a mighty 
man, so are the children of his youth. 

Philenus’ barn and shed were ancient, but his house, 
built to take the place of one which had nearly fallen to 
pieces, was very new. The woodwork was unpainted, and 
round about lay piles of débris from building. The whole ap- 
pearance was one which suggests a mortgage or a note. On 
the porch was a single ancient object—a chair with a spindle 
back and slightly spreading rockers, adapted to the comfort 
of a mother with a baby in her arms. Such occupants the 
chair had had for five generations, and such occupants it had 
at present for some hours each day. 

Philenus had been hunting in the shed to find an old rake 
with which to mend the slightly newer rake he had used to 














By ELSIE SINGMASTER 
I/ustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


gather a great heap of brush in the adjoining field. He had 
moved out on the ground a quantity of old stuff—dishes, 
some articles of tin and pewter, and a homely small cupboard 
intended to be hung on the wall. Frequently he ceased to 
labor and gazed upon the pleasant and interesting landscape. 

On the other side of the road was a cemetery with thirty 
or forty neat white stones marking the graves of individuals, 
and one large monument marking the site of a broad pit 
where had been buried many soldiers carried to the Cloister 
after the Battle of Brandywine to be nursed by the godly 
sisters. Philenus saw them sometimes in imagination, jolted 
mile after mile in springless carts, only to die, and frequently 
he shook his head in contemplation of their fate and said a 
prayer for their heavenly peace. 

Beyond the graveyard the hill dropped to the Cloister 
itself beside the smooth-flowing Cocalico Creek. By taking 
a few steps Philenus could see the tips of the steep roofs. He 
often left his work to take those steps, sometimes also to 
































* _“*WHAT DO I GET?’ HE CRIED. ‘‘WHAT.DO I GET? FORTY DOLLARS I GET” 














meditate upon the godliness of the founder and the strange 
life once lived in the tiny rooms, sometimes to glance down 
at the stream where his little children liked to fish. He had 
walked in that direction several times this morning to look 
not only at the Cloister and the Cocalico and the children 
but at the beds of violets which carpeted the hillside, and the 
dogwood which spread its shelflike branches against the 
background of forest trees. It was all ineffably lovely and 
peaceful and ancient. 

On the other side of the Cloister lay Ephrata, but he did 
not look so far as that. Ephrata, with its bright advertise- 
ments, its automobiles, its inquisitive tourists, did not mean 
peace. Philenus believed that the citizens of Ephrata, and a 
large part of the human race in addition, were rapidly losing 
their mental integrity. 


HILENUS was glad to see Peter Zook, first, because Peter 

was his friend and he was attached to him, and, second, 
because Peter owed him two hundred dollars which he sorely 
needed. Peter had had many misfortunes, and the brethren 
of his own faith had refused longer to help him, believing 
that three failures are a sign from the Lord that one is 
intended permanently to fail. Philenus was more long- 
suffering; he could not see his friend in distress, even though 
he had to borrow some of the money to build his house. 

Peter dropped the lines on the dashboard, clasped his 
hands round his knees and looked contemplatively at 
Philenus. His face was round; the beard below his lip had a 
semicircular outline; his black hat was a halo. He did not at 
once mention his debt, but his silence signified nothing. If 
he had two hundred dollars in his pocket he would pay it 
over; if not, he wouldn’t; and in either case haste was vain. 
His whole aspect spoke not of haste but of repose. 

“It is a nice day,” said he. 

Philenus leaned against the cart. “‘ You have right.” 

“I guess your plowing is already done.” 

“Yes, it dries off quick up here.” 

“It was a good spring.” 

“Yes, it was, so far.” 

Peter’s eyes sought the earth and the sky, and to Philenus 
it was revealed that he did not have the two hundred dollars 
and that he was seeking courage to say so. 

“You have much old stuff there.”’ 

““Yes,’”’ agreed Philenus. ‘“‘It is old and worthless. Why 
it is here so long, I do not know. Who would have such a 
cupboard with such poor carving? The people have now 
good cupboards and they would not spoil their walls by nail- 
ing such a thing on them.” 

“You have old dishes.” , 

“Yes, but they, too, are no good.’”’ He stooped and picked 
up an ancient platter with a border of close-set blue dots and 
a centerpiece of a red bird. “Here is a plate which is fair. 
Sally could perhaps use it for the mash for the little turkeys.” 
He held it under his arm like a book. ‘‘Here’s a teapot; it’s 
perhaps cracked these hundred years.” 

“You have such old tin things.” 

“Yes, but they, too, are no good. Here’s such a light as 
was once used when they had no oil.” He picked up a rush 
lamp and it came to pieces in his hands. ‘And here is some- 
thing else. What it is, I do not know.” 

“It is such a nursing can before they had the glass bottles 
for the babies. That is powerful old, Philenus.”’ 


PRA ENs twisted the small can and it, too, came to pieces. 
He tossed the pieces out into the field toward the burn- 
ing pile. “‘This truck is to be red up once,” said he. 

Peter shifted his position. ‘“‘It is a nice day.” 

“Yes.”” Philenus, too, moved a bit. ‘‘ Yes, you have right.” 

‘IT suppose she is good?”’ said Peter. 

“ves. 

‘And the little ones?” 

“They are good too.” 

The breeze quickened, as if to say “‘ You’ve waited long 
enough; get it out!” Peter sighed and put his hand into his 
pocket. The heart of Phi- K 
lenus leaped. e ~~ 

“‘Philenus, I brought you \ 
alittle money. It’s the best , 
I can do. Here’s twenty- 
five dollars.” so te 
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TO PHILENUS IT WAS REVEALED THAT HE 





DID NOT HAVE THE TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS AND THAT HE WAS SEEKING COURAGE: TO SAY so 




















“Yes?” Philenus spoke inquiringly, hoping that Peter 
would make a definite statement about a future payment, 
but Peter made none. Peter reached his hand down, Philenus 
reached his up. He did not count the money; he gave no 
receipt—such precautions were unnecessary between honest 
men. 

“It leaves one hundred seventy-five, 

“Yes,” said Philenus. 

Peter gathered up the lines. He frowned, his eyes fixed on 
the pile of junk. ‘“‘It gives such a sale in Ephrata.” He 
pronounced it in the old way—Ephrataw. ‘You can sell old 
things.” 

“Not such old things,” 
use to anybody.” 

“It’s astonishing what old things you can sell,’’ insisted 
Peter. ‘I would like to see you sell them because I can’t 
pay you while I’m, for the time, so hard up.” 

“Where is this sale?’’ Philenus looked down at the pile at 
his feet, then up at Peter. If he could sell these things for a 
dollar and a half he could buy a new rake. The twenty-five 
dollars he would have to carry at once to the builder of his 
house. 

“It’s in the band hall,” explained Peter. ‘‘ The auctioneer 
he’s a nice, common man. He has red hair.” 

.**And when is it?”’ 

“Tomorrow and the next day and the next.” 

“Tt might be that I will do that,’ said Philenus. 


” said Peter. 


enid Philenus. ‘‘These are of no 


HILENUS’ eyes followed Peter out of the gate, then they 
sought thesky. Why,it was almost noon! Ashort, round 
figure appeared in the doorway of the kitchen. 


“Pop,”’ said a clear voice. 

“Yes,” said Philenus. ‘‘I guess you want I should fetch 
them,” 

“That is it.” 


Philenus crossed the road and went down the hill, avoiding, 
as well as he could, the violets and spring beauties. Beside 
the creek sat two children—a little girl of six, named Nellie, 
and a boy of four, who had probably the most unusual name 
of all the unusual names in Lancaster County—Priapus. 
Nellie was unfettered, Priapus was tied to a tree. The long 


rope did not in the least hamper his movements and it en- 
abled him to go close to the stream side, but it prevented 
him from falling in. 

“Hello, pop!’’ said he in an adorable voice. 

“Hello,”’ said Philenus. ‘Does something bite you?”’ 

‘“‘A while back somesing bit me.” 

Nellie was a child of extraordinary wit: 
me in my stummick.”’ 

Philenus untied Priapus and took the hand of each child. 
He was supremely happy and content; it was spring, and he 
had a home and a wife and children and he could pay twenty- 
five dollars on his debt and perhaps buy a new rake. 

“Come on,” said he. “‘Mom she can soon cure the biting 
in the stummick.”’ Ul 


T FIVE O’CLOCK in the morning Philenus drove to 
Ephrata to take his can of milk to the creamery and to 
carry the old cupboard and the 
platter to the band hall. The hill- 
side and the Cocalico, which had 
been lovely yesterday, were now 
even lovelier. He looked toward 
the cemetery and shook his head. 
A hundred and fifty young soldiers 
in one sorrowful grave; it spoiled 
the day. “I must re- 
mind myself that they 
are long dust and RT 
ashes,”’ he said. ‘‘ Their WN¥ 
souls are elsewhere.” 

He shook his head 
again as he passed the 
farm next his own. 
It was a much 
larger farm, and 
the owner was 
much more pros- 
perous than he, 
chiefly because he 
had good soil for to- 
bacco. His plants, 


““Somesing bites 






















already set out in beds in the garden, were covered with thin 
white cloth so that no late frosts should injure them before 
it was time to transplant them. To Philenus the growing 
of tobacco, as well as its consumption, was wrong; and so 
strong was his prejudice that even the odor made him ill. 


<b eeste when he drove into Ephrata in the early 
morning he could remember it as it was in his childhood — 
a quiet village with quiet people going about. Once for a 
brief period a summer resort Had flourished on the hill on the 
other side of the town, but even then there was a degree of 
peace; there were no automobiles and no flaming signs, and 
there was quiet—no horns, no radio with loud speakers. 
There was, moreover, modesty among women. 

Now Ephrata was already awake. On either side of the 
wide street the storekeepers were sweeping the pavements 
and calling to one another; the proprietor of the hotel was 
dusting the chairs on 
the porch; and in the 
drug store a loud phono- 
graph was playing. 
Philenus did not know 
the tune, but accus- 
tomed only to hymns 
sung by a few gentle 
voices, he found it un- 
speakably offensive. He 
turned out of the main 
street and, after making 
another turn, drove up 
before the band hall. 
On the step stood a large 
man with a red beard 
and a look which might 
be described as “com- 
mon’”’—by which word 
Philenus and his friends 
meant friendly, the 


(Continued on 
Page 74) 
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ouses From One Plan 
eAre They the Answer to Your Building Problem? 


























HE houses presented this 
month are in direct answer to 
the spoken yearnings of those 
readers who express themselves as 
being thoroughly pleased with some 
plan presented but—‘“‘I love that 
English house floor plan, but I hoped 
to build a Dutch Colonial,” sighs 
one; or, ‘‘We thought we’d like an 
English house; could this plan be 
adapted to that style?” asks an- 
other hopefully. And so many dream 
houses fall into ruins and a substi- 
tute is accepted. 

Now the house that comes near- 
est to our dreams is the one that 
stands the best chances of making 
a happy home. ‘‘Why,” we ques- 
tioned, ‘‘can’t we have an ideal 
floor plan around which four popu- 


lar types of houses can be built?”’ ‘‘ You can,” said the architect, so here they are. 

As will be noted, all four houses have been designed around one floor plan. 
Each has a cubical content of 22,600 cubic feet and three of them are forty feet 
wide by twenty-nine feet deep, while the Spanish, because it lacks a porch, is 
thirty-two feet wide by twenty-nine feet deep. The Spanish house is stucco with 
tile roof; the Dutch Colonial, brick and clapboards; the English, stucco, half- 
timber and clapboards, and the Georgian, brick with quoins of stone. There is a 
slight variation in the approximate cost of these houses, due to such items as 
tile or slate roofs, as compared with roofs of shingles, the quantity of roofing 
required, the materials used for exterior walls and the trimming details. Locality, 
too, will send these prices either up or down, so the advice of a reliable local 
builder is recommended. Builders do not all estimate costs on the same basis, 
but we have used the cubic foot in order to give you a working idea. The Spanish 
house is estimated to cost in the neighborhood of $11,500, the Dutch Colonial 
$11,500, the English $11,600 and the Georgian $12,000. 

Only a brief summary of the fine points of these houses can be given here, but 
you may have particulars by addressing the Architectural Department, LADIES’ 
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SECOND Floor PLAN 


The plans of these houses seem 
to meet all reasonable require- 
ments. The living room pro- 
vides wall space for at least two 
good sized pieces of furniture 
and many smaller ones. It is 
well lighted and protected from 
drafts by the vestibule. The 
dining room and kitchen are 
connected by the pantry, which 
could, if desired, be remodeled 
as a dining alcove. Three bed- 
rooms, light and well ventilated, 
four closets and the bath com- 
plete the second floor layout. 
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HE house the Shanks bought was of a design 
that can be found on almost any old street in 
almost any town. At the time houses of this 
Bes Koma) Character were being built, construction meth- 

sates) Ods were thorough. Timbers, joists, studding, 
and other ‘‘bill stuff,’’ as the lumberyard man says, were 
full size, good grade, and also properly employed in the 
construction of houses. There was much solidity and 
staunchness. These requisites are just what we, as re- 
modelers, want. 

In such a deal the buying family finds itself the better 
off for several reasons. They have procured a house at 
the price of only a lot, or a little more. The 
original house will be a firm backbone for the 
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An Old Ftouse Looks Up 


By J. HAROLD HawkINs 


room was pushed out three feet to stand flush with the 
front parlor wall. The old parlor’s front window, then, 
was removed to make room for the new front-vestibule 
entrance. A partition was built across the front of the 
parlor, into which were cut three doors, one the entrance 
door, and two others leading to two cloak closets that 
were formed by this new partition and the sides of the 
new vestibule. Of course the woman of it invented the 
closets! 

What used to be the parlor of the Shanks’ house was 
converted into a front hall or reception room. The fin- 
ished space measures about nine by twelve feet, which 














contemplated remodeled home, the total 
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cost of which, with wise planning, can be 
considerably less than that of a similar 
house built new. They will have a resi- 
dence in a proved and selected neigh- 
borhood. Neighbors will in most cases 
remain neighbors, lacking the roving 
instinct characteristic of dwellers in a 
new district where speculation is rife. 
The Shanks lived in their old house 
a year, and, of course, the family was 
planning all the time. The front door 
t was shifted to various positions in their 
minds’ eye, until it happened into just 
4, the right location. A glance at the floor 
plans—before and after taking—will 
reveal that the front door used to be 
4 where there is now a window, except 
that the front wall of the old sitting 
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Detail of the charming new entrance. 


lends ample room for a hall chest, two 
Windsor chairs, and a pie-crust table, as 
furnishings. The old side window in the 
old parlor still does duty in the new hall. 
A pair of cheerful French doors was put 
between the hall and the living room, in 
the space formerly taken by old sliding 
doors. Another pair of French doors now 
appears between the hall and the dining 
room. 

When the old sitting room front wall 
was pushed out flush with the parlor wall, 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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The principal 
changes have 
brought more 
comfort and 
convenience to 
the first floor, 
adding a serv- 
ice entry, 
toilet, break- 
fast room, 
closets, fire- 
place and en- 
larged living 
room. 
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This typical old house was remodeled as shown above. 
Center—General view of front exterior. Below—The 
new rear porch, 
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The remodeled 
second floor | 
adds a large 1 
bedroom, a 
closet and en- 
larges the bath- 
room. Notehow 
few changes 
were necessary 
in wall parti- SS 
tions, thereby ROOF ORIGINAL JECOMD FLOOR 
effecting acon- 
siderable sav- 
ing in costs. 
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‘““BECAUSE I’M IN LOVE WITH YOU, JON. 





I RECKON I’M OLD-FASHIONED’’ 

















@alLEUR and Jon—Fleur Forsyte, she 
had been, and Jon Forsyte—cousins, 
org] Sweethearts at one time some years 
fi) back. Now, when they meet, it is 
Mrs. Fleur Mont, whose husband is 
Qa Ne: in Parliament—rather a distinguished 

“gim\| husband, even for the daughter of 
=] Soames Forsyte. Fleur, too, is the 
mother of a fine young son. And Jon—Jon is married, 
too; he had been to America and down in North Caro- 
lina had found Anne. 

A general strike brings Jon back to his old London; he 
wants to do his bit. Fleur is conducting a canteen, where the 
government workers may be fed. Jon drops into the canteen 
and Fleur sees him—the old flame comes to life. And, in 
due course of time, when the strike has been won by the 
government, Fleur has Jon, his wife and Holly, Jon’s 
half sister, to lunch. Then—Michael Mont busy with 
affairs of his country in the House—in the days that 
follow Jon and Fleur meet again—and again. Yet Jon 
and Anne are so in love with each other. 


XVIT 


HE Meads of St. Augustine had, no doubt, once on a 
time been flowery, and burgesses had walked there of a 
Sunday, plucking summer nosegays. If there were a flower 
now, it would be found on the altar of the Reverend Hilary’s 
church or on Mrs. Hilary’s dining table. The rest of a nu- 
merous population had heard of these unnatural products, 
and, indeed, seeing them occasionally in baskets, would utter 
the words: “‘Aoh! Look at the luv’ly flahers!”’ 
When Michael visited his uncle, according to promise, on 
Ascot Cup Day, he was ushered hurriedly into the presence 
of twenty little Augustinians on the point of being taken in a 





ewan Song 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
I/Mustrated by Henry Raleigh 


covered motor van for a fortnight among flowers in a state 
of nature. His Aunt May was standing among them. She 
was a tall woman with bright brown shingled hair going 
gray, and the slightly rapt expression of one listening to 
music. Her smile was very sweet, and this, with the puzzled 
twitch of her delicate eyebrows, as who should say plac- 
idly “What next, I wonder?’ endeared her to everyone. 

She had emerged from a rectory in Huntingdonshire in the 
early years of the century and had married Hilary at the age 
of twenty. 

He had kept her busy ever since. Her boys and girl were 
all at school now, so that in term time she had merely some 
hundreds of Augustinians for a family. Hilary was wont to 
say: ‘‘May’s a wonder. Now that she’s had her hair off, 
she’s got so much time on her hands that we’re thinking of 
keeping guinea pigs. If she’d only let me grow a beard we 
could really get a move on.” 

She greeted Michael with a nod and a twitch. “Young 
London, my dear,” she said privately, ‘‘just off to Leather- 
head. Rather sweet, aren’t they?” 

Michael, indeed, was surprised by the solidity and neat- 
ness of the twenty young Augustinians. Judging by the 
streets from which they came and the mothers who were 


there to see them off. their families had evidently gone 
“fall out”’ to get them in condition for Leatherhead. 
He stood grinning amiably while they were ushered 
out onto the glowing pavement between the unrestrained 
appreciation of their mothers and sisters. Into the van, 
open only at the rear, they were piled, with four young 
ladies to look after them. 
“‘Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie,” mur- 
mured Michael. 
His aunt laughed. ‘‘Yes, poor little dears, won’t 
they be hot! But aren’t they good?” She lowered her 
voice. “And d’you know what they’ll say when they come 
back after their fortnight? ‘Oh, yes; we liked it all very 
much, thank you, but it was rather slow. The streets are 
better.’ Every year it’s the same.” 
“Then what’s the use of sending them, Aunt May?” 


““TT DOES them good physically; they look sturdy enough, 
but they aren’t really strong. Besides, it seems so dread- 
ful they should never see the country. 

““Of course we country-bred folk, Michael, never can 
realize what London streets are to children—very nearly 
heaven, you know.” 

The motor van moved to an accompaniment of fluttered 
handkerchiefs and shrill cheering. 

“The mothers love them to go,”’ said his aunt; “‘it’s kind 
of distinguished. Well, that’s that! What would you like to 
see next? The street we’ve just bought to gut and regut? 
Hilary’ll be there with the architect.” 

““Who owned the street?” asked Michael. 

“He lived in Capri. I don’t suppose he ever saw it. He 
died the other day, and we got it rather reasonably consid- 
ering how central we are here. Sites are valuable.” 

“‘Have you paid for it?” 
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“Oh, no.” Her eyebrows twitched. ‘“‘Postdated a cheque 
on Providence.” 

*‘Good Lord!” 

‘“We had to have the street. It was such a chance. We’ve 
paid the deposit, and we’ve got till September to get the 
rest.” 

‘“How much?” said Michael. 

‘““Thirty-two thousand.” 

Michael gasped. 

“Oh, we shall get it, dear. Hilary’s wonderful in that way. 
Here’s the street.” 


| y WAS acurving street of which to Michael, slowly passing, 
each house seemed more dilapidated than the last. Grimy 
and defaced, with peeling plaster, broken rails and windows, 
and a look of having been abandoned to its fate like some 
half burnt-out ship, it hit the senses and the heart with its 
forlornness. 

‘“‘What sort of people live here, Aunt May?” 

‘‘ All sorts—three or four families to each house. Covent 
Garden workers, hawkers, girls in factories, out-of-works— 
every kind. The unmentionable insect abounds, Michael. 
The girls are wonderful; they keep their clothes in paper 
bags. Many of them turn out quite neat. If they didn’t, of 
course, they’d get the sack, poor dears.” 

‘But is it possible,” said Michael, “that people can want 
to go on living here?’”’ 

His aunt’s brows became intricate. “‘It isn’t a question of 
want, my dear. It’s a simple economic proposition. Where 
else can they live so cheaply? It’s more than that, even; 
where else can they go 
at all if they’re turned 
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A broad woman with grizzled black hair and brawny arms 
had paused in whatever she was doing to a room incon- 
ceivably crowded and incrusted. Three people evidently 
slept in the big bed, and one in a cot; cooking seemed to go 
on at the ordinary small black hearth, over which, on a 
mantelboard, were the social trophies of a lifetime. Some 
clothes were hung on a line. The patched and greasy walls 
had no pictures. 

““My nephew, Mr. Michael Mont, Mrs. Corrigan; he’s a 
Member of Parliament.”’ 

The lady put her arms akimbo. “Indeed, an’ is he, then?” 

It was said with an infinite indulgence that went to Mi- 
chael’s heart. ‘‘An’ is ut true your rivirence has bought the 
street? An’ what would ye be doing with ut? Ye’ll niver be 
afther turning us out.” 

“Not for the world, Mrs. Corrigan.” 

“Well, and I knew that. I said to them: ‘It’s cleaning 
our insides he’ll maybe doing, but he’ll never be afther put- 
ting us out.’”’ 

“When the turn of this house comes, Mrs. Corrigan—I 
hope before very long—we’ll find you good lodgings till you 
can come back to new walls, floors and ceilings, a good range, 
no more bugs, and proper washing arrangements.” ‘ 

“Well, an’ wouldn’t that be a day I’d like to see!” 

“You'll see it fast enough. Look, Michael, if I put my 
finger through there the genuine article will stalk forth. It’s 
you that can’t knock holes in your walls, Mrs. Corrigan.” 

‘An’ that’s the truth o’ God,” replied Mrs. Corrigan. 
“The last time Corrigan knocked a peg in ’twas terrible—the 
life there was in there.”’ 
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“Well, Mrs. Corrigan, I’m delighted to see you looking so . 
well. Good morning, and tell Corrigan if his donkey wants a 
rest any time, there’ll be room in our paddock. Will you be 
going hopping this year?” 

““We will that,” replied Mrs. Corrigan. 
to your rivirence; good-day, sorr.” 

On the bare decrepit landing Hilary Charwell said: ‘‘Salt 
of the earth, Michael. But imagine living in that atmos- 
phere. Luckily, they’re all ‘snoof.’” 

“‘What?”’ said Michael, taking deep breaths of the some- 
what less complicated air. 


“‘Good-day to 


““TT’S a portmanteau syllable for ‘got no sense of smell to 
speak of.’ And wanted too. One says ‘deaf’, ‘blind’, 
‘dumb ’—why not ‘snoof’?”’ 

“Excellent! How long do you reckon it’Il take you to con- 
vert this street, Uncle Hilary?”’ 

“About three years.” 

‘“And how are you going to get the money?” 

‘Win, wangle and scrounge it. In here there are three 
girls who serve in Petter and Poplin’s. They’re all out, of 
course. Neat, isn’t it? See their paper bags?” 

“‘T say, uncle, would you blame a girl for doing anything to 
get out of a house like this?” 

“No,” said the Reverend Hilary, ‘‘I would not, and that’s 
the truth o’ God.” 

“‘That’s why I love you, Uncle Hilary. You restore my 
faith in the Church.”’ 

‘“My dear boy,” said Hilary, ‘“‘the old Reformation was 
nothing to what’s been going on in the Church lately. You 

wait and see. Though I 
confess a little whole- 





out? The authorities 
demolished a street not 
long ago up there and 
built that great block of 
workmen’s flats; but the 
rents were prohibitive 
to the people who had 
been living in the street 
and they simply melted | 
away to other slums. | 
Besides, you know, they 
don’t like those bar- 
racky flats, and I don’t 
wonder. They’d much 
rather have a little 
house if they can; or 
the floor of a house if 
they can’t. Or even a 
room. That’s in the 
English nature, and it 
will be till they design 
workmen’s dwellings 
better. The English like 
to live low down. I sup- 
pose because they al- 
ways have. Oh! Here’s 
Hilary.” 

Hilary Charwell, in a | 
dark gray Norfolk suit, 
a turn-down collar open 
at the neck, and no hat, | 
was standing in the | 
doorway of a house, 
talking to another spare 
man with a thin, and, to 
Michael, very pleasant 
face. ‘Well, Michael, 
my boy, what think you 
of Slant Street? Each 
one of these houses is 
going to be gutted and 
made as bright as a new 
pin.” 


‘ OW long will they 
keep bright, Uncle 
Hilary?” 

“*Oh, that’s all right,” 
said Hilary,“ judging by 
our experiments so far. 
Give ’em a chance, and 
the people are only too 
glad to keep their houses 
clean. It’s wonderful 
what they do, as it is. 
Come in and see, but 
don’t touch the walls. 
May, you stay and talk 
to James. An Irish lady 
in here; we haven’t 
many. Can I come in, 
Mrs. Corrigan?” 

‘“‘Sure an’ ye can. 
Plased to see your rivir- 
ence, though ut’s not 


» 


tidy Iam this mornin’. 





““THAT’S JOLLY GOOD. 





YOU OUGHT TO KEEP UP YOUR WATER COLORS” 


| some _ disestablishment 
| would do us all no harm. 
| Come and have lunch, 
| and we'll talk about 
my slum-conversion 
scheme. We'll bring 
James along.” 

“You see,’’ he re- 
sumed when they were 
seated in the vicarage 
dining room, ‘‘there 
must be any amount of 
people who would be 
glad enough to lay outa 
small proportion of their 
wealth at 2 per cent, 
with the prospect of a 
rise to 4 as time went on, 
if they were certain that 
it meant the elimination 
of the slums. We’ve ex- 
perimented, and we find 
that we can put slum 
houses into proper living 
condition for their exist- 
ing population at a mere 
fraction over the old 
rents, and pay 2 per cent 
on our outlay. If we 
can do that here it can 
be done in all slum cen- 
ters by private slum- 
conversion societies such 
as ours, working on the 
principle of not displac- 
ing the existing slum 
population. But what’s 
wanted, of course, is 
money —a general slum- 
conversion fund— bonds 
at 4 per cent, with bo- 
nuses, repayable in 
twenty years, from 
which the societies could 
draw funds as they need 
them for buying and con- 
verting slum property.” 


““LJOW will you repay 
the bonds in 
twenty years?” 

“Oh! Like the gov- 
ernment—by issuing 
more.” 

“But,” said Michael, 
“the local authorities 
have very wide powers 
and much more chance 
of getting the money.”’ 

Hilary shook his head. 
“Wide powers, yes; but 
they’re slow, Michael — 
the snail is a fast animal 
compared with them; 
besides, they only dis- 
place, because the rents 
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they charge are too high. Also it’s not in the English char- 
acter, my dear. Somehow we don’t like being ‘done for’ 
by officials, or being answerable to them. There’s lots of 
room, of course, for slum-area treatment by borough councils, 
and they do lots of good work, but by themselves they'll never 
scotch the evil. You want the human touch; you want a 
sense of humor and faith; and that’s a matter for private 
effort in every town where there are slums.”’ 

“And who’s going to start this general fund?”’ asked Mi- 
chael, gazing at his aunt’s eyebrows, which had begun to 
twitch. 

“Well,” said Hilary, twinkling, “‘I thought that might be 
where you come in. That’s why I asked you down today, in 
fact.” 

“The deuce!” said Michael, almost leaping above the 
Irish stew on his plate. 

“Exactly,” said his uncle; “but couldn’t you get together 
a committee of both Houses to issue an appeal? From the 
work we’ve done James can give you exact figures. They 
could see for themselves what’s happened here. Surely, 
Michael, there must be ten just men who could be got to 
move in a matter like this ——” 

“Ten apostles,”’ said Michael faintly. 


se ELL, but there’s no real need to bring Christ in— 

nothing remote or sentimental; you could approach 
them from any angle. Old Sir Timothy Fanfield, for example, 
would love to have a go at slum landlordism. Then we’ve 
electrified all the kitchens so far, and mean to go on doing 
it—so you could get old Shropshire on that. Besides, there’s 
no need to confine the committee to the two Houses. Sir 
Thomas Morsell, or, I should think, any of the big doctors 
would come in; you could pinch a brace of bankers with 
Quaker blood in them; and there are always plenty of retired 
governors-general with their tongues out. Then if you could 
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rope in a member of the royal family to head it the trick 
would be done.’’ 

“Poor Michael!” said his aunt’s soft voice. ‘‘Let him 
finish his stew, Hilary.” 

But Michael had dropped his fork for good. He saw an- 
other kind of stew before him. 

“The general slum-conversion fund,’’ went on Hilary, 
‘affiliating every slum-conversion society in being or to be, 
so long as it conforms to the principle of not displacing the 
present inhabitant. Don’t you see what a pull that gives us 
over the inhabitants? We start them straight, and we jolly 
well see that they don’t let their houses down again.” 

“But can you?” said Michael. 

“Ah! You’ve heard stories of baths being used for coal 
and vegetables, and all that. Take it from me, they’re 
exaggerated, Michael. Anyway that’s where we private 
workers come in with a big advantage over municipal author- 
ities. They have to drive; we try to lead.” 

“Let me hot up your stew, dear,” said his aunt. 

Michael refused. He perceived that it would need no 

hotting up. Another crusade. 
_ His Uncle Hilary had always fascinated him with his cru- 
sading blood. At the time of the crusades the name had been 
Keroual, and, now spelled Charwell, was pronounced Cher- 
well in accordance with the sound English custom of worry- 
ing foreigners. 

“T’m not approaching you, Michael, with the inducement 
that you should make your name at this, because, after all, 
you're a gent.” 

“Thank you,’ 
kind word.” 

“No. I’m suggesting that you ought to do something, 
considering your luck in life.”’ 

“TI quite agree,”’ said Michael humbly. ‘‘The question 
seems to be: Is this the something?”’ 


> 


murmured Michael; ‘‘always glad of a 
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“It is undoubtedly,” said his uncle, waving a salt spoon on 
which was engraved the Charwell crest. “‘What else can 
it be?” 

“Did you never hear of Foggartism, Uncle Hilary?” 

“No; what’s that?” 

“My aunt!” said Michael. 

““Some blancmange, dear?” 

“Not you, Aunt May. But did you really never hear of 
it, Uncle Hilary?” 

“Foggartism? Is it that fog-abating scheme one reads 
about?” 


“TT IS not,” said Michael. ‘‘Of course, you’re sunk in 
misery and sin here. Still, it’s almost too thick. You’ve 
heard of it, Aunt May?” 

His aunt’s eyebrows became intricate again. ‘‘I think,” 
she said, “‘I do remember hearing someone say it was balder- 
dash.” 

Michael groaned. ‘‘And you, Mr. James?” 

“Tt’s to do with the currency, isn’t it?”’ 

““And here,” said Michael, ‘“‘we have three intelligent, 
public-spirited persons, who’ve never heard of Foggartism; 
and I’ve heard of nothing else for over a year.” 

“‘Well,’’ said Hilary, “‘had you heard of my slum-conversion 
scheme?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T think,” said his aunt, “it would be an excellent thing if 
you’d smoke while I make the coffee. Now I do remember, 
Michael. Your mother did say to me that she wished you 
would get over it. I’d forgotten the name. It had to do 
with taking town children away from their parents.” 

“Partly,” said Michael, with gloom. 

““You have to remember, dear, that the poorer people are, 
the more they cling to their children.” 

‘Vicarious joy in life,’’ put in Hilary. 
“‘ And the poorer children are, the more they cling 
to their gutters, as I was telling you.”’ 
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SUDDENLY SHE STRETCHED OUT HER HAND. ‘‘I*M NOT HAPPY, JON”’ 


Michael buried his hands in his pockets. ‘‘ There 
is no good in me,” he said stonily. “‘ You’ve pitched 
on a stumer, Uncle Hilary.” 

Both Hilary and his wife got up very quickly and 
each put a hand on his shoulder. 

“My dear boy!”’ said his aunt. 

“‘God bless you!”’ said Hilary. ‘‘Havea gasper.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Michael, grinning; ‘‘it’s whole- 
some.” 

Whether or not it was the gasper that was whole- 
some, he took and lighted it from his uncle’s. 

‘What is the most pitiable sight in the world, 
Aunt May—I mean, next to seeing two people 
dance the Charleston?”’ 

“The most pitiable sight ?”’ said his aunt dreamily. 
“Oh, I think—a rich man listening to a bad gramo- 
phone.” 

““Wrong!’’ said Michael. ‘‘ The most pitiable sight 
in the world is a politician barking up the right tree. 
Behold him!”’ And he struck an attitude. 


“TOOK out, May! Your machine’s boiling. She 

makes very good coffee, Michael—nothing like 
it for the grumps. Have some, and then James and 
I will show you the houses we’ve converted. James, 
come with me a moment.” 

“Noted for his pertinacity,”” muttered Michael 
as they disappeared. 

‘“‘Not only noted, Michael; dreaded.”’ 
| “Well, I would rather be Uncle Hilary than any- 
| body I know.” 
| “‘He is rather a dear,’ murmured his aunt. 
| “‘Coffee?”’ 

“What does he really believe, Aunt May?” 

| ‘Well, he hardly has time for that.” 

‘* Ah, that’s the new hope of the Church. All the 
rest is just as much an attempt to improve on 
mathematics as Einstein’s theory. Orthodox reli- 
gion was devised for the cloister, Aunt May, and 
there aren’t any cloisters left.” 

“‘Religion,’’ said his aunt dreamily, ‘‘used to burn 
a good many people, Michael, not in cloisters.’’ 
| “‘Quite so; when it emerged from cloisters religion 

used to be red-hot politics; then it became caste feel- 
ing, and now it’s a cross-word puzzle. You don’t 
solve them with your emotions.” 

His aunt smiled. “You have a dreadful way of 
putting things, my dear.” 

“In our ‘suckles’, Aunt May, we do nothing 
but put things—it destroys all motive power. But 
about this slum business—do you really advise me 
to have a go?” 

“Not if you want a quiet life.” 

“T don’t know that I do. I did after the war; 
but not now. But, you see, I’ve tried Foggartism 
and everybody’s too sane to look at it. I really 
can’t afford to back another loser. Do you think 
there’s a chance of getting a national move on?”’ 

“Only a sporting chance, dear.” 








(Continued on Page 167) 
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M. fulien 
Potin ts the 
most gorgeous 
yellow rose yet 
introduced. 
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New Roses for Your Garden 


By G. A. STEVENS 





Wow te T IS eloquent testimony to the enormous popu- 
) af 4| larity of roses that over one hundred and fifty new 
‘| varieties appear each year. No one can hope to 
4| grow all of them; but to keep up with the times, 


one should know something about some of them at least, and 
grow those which seem most promising. There is no excite- 
ment like watching the slow unfolding of a strange new rose. 

To the wide-awake gardener the progress of roses is like 
an endless magazine serial story. Each autumn and spring 
brings a new installment of novelties, which everyone who 
grows roses, or knows anything about them at all, awaits 
eagerly and impatiently. But this serial has been running a 
long time, and those who would plunge into it now must 
pick up the back installments from 
a brief synopsis. 


and similar structures. They are hardy enough to 
endure zero temperatures, but it is wise to give them 
a sheltered place and a little protection where win- 

ters are more severe. 

The Hybrid Teas bloom more or less all sum- 
mer and autumn, producing flowers equal, for the 
most part, to those which are so expensively pur- 
chased in the florists’ shops. The bushes rarely 
exceed two feet, and may be planted fifteen or eight- 
een inches apart in rows in the cutting or vegetable 
garden, or in solid beds by themselves. They should 
not be set in little holes in the sod. They need culti- 
vation like corn or cabbage, and shelter from zero 
weather. All roses like good soil, well fertilized; but 





There are two classes of roses 
most widely planted in the larger 


Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 
is an enormous pink, 
shaded clear yellow. 








and more populous part of North 
America. These are’ the Hardy 
Climbers and the Hybrid Teas. The 
Hardy Climbers bloom profusely in 
early summer, and are suitable for 
arches, porches, trellises, pergolas 




















a Souvenir de Mme. Boullet 
is a large, dark yellow. 


Dame Fedith Helen is a clear pink with long 
stems. Very fragrant and pretty. 
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Le Réve is a pillar or semi-climber of bright 
yellow. Semi-double and profuse bloomer. 






































Trish Hope 
is a rich 
rosy crim- 
son with 
maroon 


shading. 


Lady 
Margaret 
Stewart is a 
golden-yellow, 
streaked with or- 
ange and red, 


elaborate preparation is unneces- 
sary unless very special results are 
desired. Give them the same kind 
of attention that a good crop of 
Golden Bantam corn requires and 
they will be happy. 

Like all good things, roses cannot 
be had without trouble; but some 
are easier to grow than others. Va- 
riations in soil and climate com- 
plicate the matter considerably. 
Varieties which are splendid in Cali- 
fornia are frequently worthless in 
New England or Minnesota. Even 
neighboring gardens may produce 
conflicting results, and a rose that 
outdoes itself in splendor for Mr. A. 
Real Gardener may be a miserable 
failure for Mr. Ever So Casual just 
across the street. 

A list of roses which are easy to 
grow everywhere may be made, 
thanks to the country-wide referen- 
dums which The American Rose 
Society has conducted among its 
five thousand and more amateur 
members, many of whom have very 
tiny gardens and many of whom can 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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ssa] ULTICOLORED as a kaleido- 
St. El scope, clattery as a colossal 
a # ti typewriter, the great office build- 
NB ing surged and seethed from 

8) morning till night and night till 
morning again with the influx and outpour 
of young industry and young life. 

To Caley Dalton, indeed, just back from 
his five years’ exile on an East India jute 
plantation in a sweltering, loose-limbed 
world of bearded striplings and lax- 
bosomed, long-skirted women, this return 
to so crisp and juvenile-looking a civiliza- 
tion seemed almost like returning to a 
world run by children instead of adults. 

Thus precipitated by his own astonish- 
ment into the first real panic of his life, he 
had stood up before his whole office force 
on that most significant day of his new authority, 
and taking a single gasping glance at the bob- 
haired, bob-skirted, childish looking stenographers, 
and at the men, jaunty and fresh-cheeked as 
schoolboys, had forgotten then and there every 
single thing that he had intended to say, and probed into his 
own startled consciousness instead. ‘“‘Merciful heavens,” 
he questioned, ‘‘have I come over ten thousand miles to 
take charge of a kindergarten? Where are their poppers and 
their mommers?”’ 

But the panic had at least been short-lived. Before the 
office’s amusement at his discomfiture had even merged into 
a grin the office found itself at work again! At work, too, with 
a new sort of momentum, with a new sort of tenseness in the 
air; sternness, even. Underneath the new manager’s easy 
flannels and slow decision there lurked, it appeared, muscles 
of steel and a will of iron. 




























EFORE the new manager had been in office a week two 
stockmen had been fired for minor indolences, and three 

stenographers for powdering and rouging in his presence. 
By the end of the second week he had fired even his own 
stenographer and was telephoning peremptorily to head- 
quarters for another. 

‘‘And make sure that you send me a gray one!” said 
Dalton tersely: 

“Gray-haired, you mean?” gasped headquarters. 

“Absolutely immaterial,’’ admitted Dalton, and then 
added: ‘‘Gray dressed, I suppose, is what I meant. Un- 
obtrusive to the senses. And—oh, yes, cotton stockings, if 
you please!”’ 








An 
Adventure 


With a Gentleman 


ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


IMustrated by H. J. Mowat 


But Caley Dalton found her for himself within an hour by 
the fortuitous incident of a crippled elevator at lunchtime 
which drove a hundred girls and goodness knows how many 
men trudging laboriously up the resonant stairs—flight— 
after flight—after flight, instead of being jerked up in a 
single magic lurch by speeding wheels and shining cables. 

The man at his side gave a sudden funny little gasp. “By 
Jove,” he whispered. ‘‘There’s a girl with cotton stockings! 
Whoever would believe it?” 

“Where?” cried Dalton. “‘Where?”’ 

In another instant he had overtaken the incredible crea- 
ture and placed a light but detaining hand upon her frankly 
astonished shoulder. 4 

“Oh-h!”’ he said, glancing at the open door just beyond 
her. “‘ You’re in the Filing Department, are you?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Can you run a typewriter? Know anything about 
shorthand?’’ quizzed Dalton. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Um-m,” said Dalton. ‘Any objection to being trans- 
ferred to the managing office?” 

““Why—why no, of course not,” admitted the girl with 
increasing surprise. ‘‘Only—who in the world? Well, really, 
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you know,” she said, “I’m afraid you'll 

have to ask the new manager about that. 

And the new manager, I understand, is 

rather difficult!’ 

“IT am the new manager!”’ said Dalton. 

“Oh-h!”’ stammered the girl. 

**Oh, indeed!’’ acquiesced Dalton. 

In another hour, with the transfer duly 
confirmed and attested to, Dalton sat in 
his office, with his new secretary just barely 
visible round the corner of his desk. 

“T forgot to ask your name,” he said. 

‘Doris Fielding,’’ she answered. 

y “Um-m,” reflected Dalton. He frowned 
a little; narrowed his eyes to a certain sud- 
den sort of speculation. ‘‘That dress of 
yours—is it really Jersey?’’ he demanded 
quite abruptly. 

The girl looked vaguely surprised. ‘“‘Why—no,” 

she faltered. ‘‘ Just some sort of homespun, I sup- 

pose. They make it in a little mill at home.’”’ Her 
puzzled eyes questioning his proved gray and simple 
as her dress. ‘‘' Why—why, does it really matter?” 

she questioned. “You mean it’s not smart enough for a 

secretary?” She shook her head. “It’s the only dress I’ll 

have this season.”’ 

“Thank heaven for that,’”” murmured Dalton. 

“I—I beg your pardon?”’ questioned the girl. ‘I didn’t 
quite understand just what you said ——’”’ 

“Jute!”’ countered Dalton quite irrelevantly. ‘“‘Do you 
know anything whatsoever about the marketing of jute?” 

“N-no,”’ admitted the girl. 




















5 EITHER do I!” snapped Dalton. ‘So we’ll have to 
work it out together!” He glanced at his watch, gave 

a faint gasp of dismay, and jumped to his feet. ‘““Oh! And 

one thing more. I hate women—and women hate me!” 

Without further comment he turned and started for the 
door. On the threshold he stopped suddenly and looked 
back—and smiled. It was his first smile. ‘I guess we’re 
going to hit it off all right,” he affirmed. ‘‘ You look steady. 
I hate nonsense. I ——” 

But even as he affirmed it he stopped abruptly and strode 
back into the room just as the girl snatched a pair of utterly 
gorgeous, orange-colored silk stockings from her pocket and 
thrust them with palpable confusion into the top drawer 
of her desk. 

“Stop!” ordered Dalton. ‘Is this a trick?” he demanded 
curtly. ‘‘You come here dressed quite plainly, to obtain 
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a position—under false pretenses, as it were! But the in- 
stant you feel sure of the position you splurge out on 

“Trick?”’ stammered the girl. ‘“‘False pretenses?”’ Her 
eyes were wide with astonishment. 

“‘Orange-colored silk stockings indeed!’’ stormed Dalton. 
“Not in this office!” 

“Do I look like a person who would wear orange-colored 
silk stockings in an office?’’ questioned the girl very quietly. 

“No, you don’t!” admitted Dalton. ‘‘But I tell you I 
won't have it!’’ he began all over again. “It’s indecent!”’ 

“Even in the top drawer of my desk?”’ questioned the 
girl. “‘Not even in the top drawer of my own desk?”’ she re- 
peated significantly. 

“Oh, why, yes—of course; I beg your pardon,” capitulated 
Dalton almost instantly. ‘‘What you choose to put away in 
your own desk isn’t my business, at that.” 

The girl stood looking at him for an instant. ‘No, it 
isn’t, is it?’’ she acquiesced quite gravely; then glanced at 
the clock and glanced back at Dalton again. ‘“‘There seems 
to be little to do today, except get acquainted,” she sug- 
gested smoothly. ‘“‘Suppose I leave early and go round by 
the library and see what I can learn about jute.” 

“By all means!” grinned Dalton. 





HE girl closed her desk and left—a trim, graceful, gray- 
suited little figure, brisk and undiverted as a swirl of 
factory smoke in a sky of shooting stars. 

““‘Um-m,”’ reflected Caley Dalton. 

His new secretary, it appeared, was not given to reflection, 
but proceeded at once to the public library. Walking di- 
rectly to the well-ordered yet thoroughly book-barricaded 
desk, she lifted her earnest young eyes to the faded but 
vaguely twinkling old eyes above her. 

“‘T want to learn something!”’ she said. 

The old gentleman looked quite frankly surprised. 
““What?’’ he said. ‘‘What? Really want to, youmean?”’ He 
began to rub his hands. ‘‘ Well—well—well!”’ he said. ‘‘ Now 
most young people, you know—high-school students and all 
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that—when they come in all they say is ‘Oh, dear—oh, 
dear—I’ve got to learn something about such and such!’ 
But you, you say, really want ” He took off his spec- 
tacles suddenly and began to polish them quite furiously. 
“Now what is it that you want to learn?” he beamed. 

“Jute!” said the girl. “‘I want to learn about jute!” 

Once again the old gentleman looked quite frankly sur- 
prised. “‘That’s a funny thing for a pretty young girl like 
you to want to learn about! Now if it had been ostrich 
feathers,’ he twinkled, ‘‘or chiffon flowers 6 

A faint color quickened in the girl’s cheeks. 

‘Just how much do you want to learn about jute?” the 
old gentleman questioned quite abruptly. 

“Oh, not too much!”’ 

The old gentleman looked just a trifle disappointed. 
“‘Oh-h,” he said. ‘‘Oh-h. So after all it’s just information 
you're looking for? Not knowledge?” 

“Oh, it’s only, you see, that I work for a firm that’s in- 
terested in jute. But up to now, you understand, I’ve been 
only in the filing department! A whole year of it! Nothing 
that mattered, you see, except just ink and numbers! But 
now we’ve got a new manager! Just back from the Far East 
somewhere! And all of a sudden—I can hardly believe it 
yet—I’ve been transferred to his office! To be his secretary, 
I mean! So of course ”” She stopped a minute. A faint 
perplexity crept into her voice—the vague suggestion of a 
confidence about to be delivered. “‘He walks like—jungles,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ With his head stooped forward a little as though 
great branches grazed his head. Not a bone of him creaks. 
His eyes look watchy. One of his hands ——”’ 

** And about how old a man is this new manager?” the old 
gentleman interrupted. 

“Thirty two or three, perhaps,” estimated the girl. 

““And just how long have you been occupying this new 
and important position?” 

The girl glanced at the clock. “‘Four hours,” she said. 

““Um-m,”’ reflected the old gentleman. Then he rose 
blithely from his chair. ‘‘Unless you would really prefer one 
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of the younger assistants to aid you” —he beamed—“‘ pray 
let me supervise your most commendable interest in jute.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl, and followed him docilely 
through clanking corridors and tongue-tied reading rooms to 
the cavelike alcoves that harbored the reference books. 

The old gentleman tiptoed over to the shelves and, ex- 
tracting a massive volume, set it down with a very important- 
sounding thud on the table and began to turn the pages. 

‘In the serious study of any subject,’”’ he whispered, “‘it’s 
always well to consider the matter from more than one angle. 
‘M’—‘M’—‘M,’”’ he began to mumble and fumble. ‘‘‘M’— 
‘M—a’—‘M-a-n’—‘Man!’”’ he triumphed. 

“But what’s ‘Man’ got to do with jute?’”’ questioned the 
girl wonderingly. 


EPROACHFULLY the old gentleman turned a pale eye 

on her. ‘‘Why, I thought you said your new manager 

was aman,” he said. ‘‘And your new manager must expect 
to have a great deal to do with jute.” 

“‘Oh-h!”’ whispered the girl, and then bent again to follow 
the pointing finger. 

“**Man,’” she read. ‘‘‘Man: The word common to Teu- 
tonic languages for a single person of the human race of 
either sex. Theory that the word is to be referred to 
the Indo-Germanic root, men, meaning ‘‘to think” —man 
being essentially the thinking or intelligent animal.’”’ 

There was nothing more. Quite cursorily indeed the en- 
cyclopedia jumped willy-nilly into a starkly intimate con- 
fidence about the dimensions of the Isle of Man. 

“Well, really,’ she protested, ‘‘it would certainly seem as 
though there was more to be said on the subject than just 
that!”’ 

“Tt certainly would,” twinkled the little old gentleman. 
“But whatever it is woman is evidently expected to find it 
out for herself. Even about new managers,” he twinkled, 
“that walk like jungles!” 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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‘‘I THINK YOU ARE VERY BEAUTIFUL,” SHE SAID. 








““‘BUT WHO ARE YOU? AND WHERE DID YOU COME FROM?”’ 
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(oharm—or What Have You? 





does not depend on youth, looks, social 

position or money. It is the result of wish- 
ing to please and of directing one’s efforts in- 
telligently. 

Intelligent endeavor is important. We used 
to be very stupid about the matter. In the re- 
spectable eighties, for example, a girl expected 
to win a desirable husband by snubbing suitors 
right and left. The meaner she treated them, the 
higher their ardor was supposed to flame. Dur- 
ing this same period society worried a good deal 
about the old-maid problem. 

But when one of these icy maidens did marry 
her technic was supposed to change overnight 
and without any preliminary practice she was to 
become kind, tolerant and understanding to- 
ward men. About this time the “‘merry widow” 
and the “college widow” came into vogue— 
because a widow did not need to be so hateful 
to men as a “nice girl” must be! The widow 
gag got over every time in the funny paper and 
on the stage. A widow dared to be herself. 

To the credit of the sex be it recorded that 
girls have abandoned the clumsy technic of pre- 


Fy cces woman can be charming. Charm 










PRACTICE CHARM 
ON YOUR FAMILY 








want to be peppy? Make a point of being thor- 
oughly rested, then go to the theater or get 
yourself a new hat and the pep will come. Do 
you want the charm that comes from kindli- 
ness—the charm that makes people love you 
instead of envying you? Then practice small 
courtesies. Say something to the elevator man 
or newsman. Give some girl you know an unex- 
pected present, like a handkerchief that matches 
her new dress. Or lend a ready ear to the man 
who has a problem on his mind. Oh, if women 
only knew how charming to man is a sympa- 
thetic listener—of the opposite sex! 


KEY NUMBER 1. You are difficult to under- 
stand, probably because one of your parents—or 
both—has strongly influenced you and you have 
not yet become well acquainted with your own 
personality. One thing you can count on—you 
make yourself felt wherever you go. You do 
this partly because you are not really sure of 
yourself and you want to show yourself what an 
important person you are! As you grow better 
acquainted with yourself your charm will not 
need to be waved in the air so vigorously. 








tending to disdain men. A girl is as charming 
as a widow nowadays, for she understands that 
men hate snubbing as much as women do. Men 
detest being criticized. Their feelings are easily 
hurt. They like encouragement. They thrive 
on admiration. They like a girl to like them. 
And now everyone is more comfortable and we 
have stopped worrying about spinsters. 

Women now study charm. There are women who are 
naturally charming just as there are people who can play by 
ear—but there are not many. The music of the person who 
can play by ear is improved by study and practice; so is 
natural charm. Practice charm on your family until you 
feel that you are competent to perform in public. Even 
charmers like Helen 
Hayes, Mary Pick- 
ford and Ethel Barry- 
more were not born 





with the sure technic 
through which they 
now get results. 

Do not copy an- 
other woman’s 
charm. Develop 
your own. Don’t try 
to be kittenish if you 
look like the Statue 
of Liberty. Don’t 
pretend you have 
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read a book when 
you have only 
glanced at a review. 
Don’t act sophisti- 
cated when you are 
really thrilled to the 
bone. In brief, have 
the nerve to be your- 
self—your most at- 
tractive self. 

To find your key 
number—or some 
other woman’s num- 
ber—by means of the 
following tests, answer each question “‘ yes” or “‘no”’ accord- 
ing to the best of your ability. If four or more questions in 
Group 1 are answered ‘‘yes”’ begin your key number with 1; 
if they are answered “‘no” omit 1 from your key number. 
In the same way add 2, 3, 4 and 5 to your key number if the 
majority of questions in those groups are answered “yes,” 
omitting them if the majority are answered “‘no.” 

For example, if the majority of questions in groups 2, 4 
and 5 are answered “‘yes”’ and the majority in groups 1 and 
3 are answered “‘no,”’ the key number will be 245. 

When you have found the number of the individual whose 
personality you wish to analyze, then you may proceed to 
look for the analysis under that number. 


GROUP 1 


. Have you physical vitality? 

. Are you stimulated by an audience? 

. Do you like to dance? 

Do you throw yourself into things with your whole 
heart? 

. Are you quick at a conversational come-back? 

. Does your family try to quiet you? 

- Do you like to show off? 
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BE SURE NOT TO STEAM-ROLLER A 
MAN INTO TAKING YOU PLACES 


By Doris WEBSTER and Mary ALDEN Hopkins 


Drawings by Marge 


GROUP 2 


1. Are you considered original? 

2. Do you give your friends unusual gifts? 

3. Have you a lively imagination? 

4. Are you full of schemes for the church bazaar or similar 
entertainment if called upon? 

5. Do you enjoy making your letters amus- 
ing? 

6. Are you a day dreamer? 


GrRovuP 3 


1. Do you like to have awfully good things for 
your friends to eat? 

. Do you enjoy another’s good fortune with- 
out envy? 

. Have youa friendly feeling toward both labor 
and capital? 

. Do many people tell their troubles to you? 

. Do you try hard to get your friends what 
they want? 

. Are you a matchmaker? 

. Do the girls like you as much as the men do? 
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GROUP 4 


. Do you worry over your own parties? 

. Would you be distressed if called upon to 
make a speech? 

. Do you blush easily? 

. Do you get flustered when you 
make a break? 

. Does it spoil your good time if 
you wear the wrong clothes 
to a social gathering? 

6. Do small disappointments upset you? 

7. Does your mind wander when others are 

talking? 
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GRovuP 5 


Do you wear good clothes when you expect 
to be alone? 

. Do you think human nature is improving? 

. Do you read poetry? 

Does the problem of the poor trouble you? 

Would you prefer a present of flowers to 
candy? 

. Is idealism a help to living in this world? 

. Do youwish you could do more forhumanity? 


_ 
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KEY NUMBER 0. You lean neither to one 
side nor the other. Therefore you are in a po- 
sition to decide for yourself what kind of charm 
you would like to have and then set about 
developing it in that practical way that is char- 
acteristic of you. Do you want to be a poised 
woman of the world? Practice sitting quietly 
when you talk and be sure not to fuss with 
your beads or things on the table. Do you 





DON’T TRY TO BE KITTENISH 


KEY NUMBER 2. You were born with charm; 
that is why you have to be very, very careful not 
to be like the tortoise and take a nap because 
you are so sure of winning the race. Your charm 
is the kind that can never be acquired and must 
never be imitated. It is the charm of early 
morning cobwebs and moonlit pools. But it is 
a fragile charm. It vanishes under the hot, practical light of 
noonday sun. The appealing wistfulness of childhood may 
degenerate into a boring demand for sympathy; the girl who 
is softly mysterious may become a woman with a perpetual 
yearn with only the long earrings left to distinguish her from 
the hard-headed materialist. Do not try to kill the flower— 
the charm that is yours—but keep it from lapsing into 
emotional infantilism. The child who looks up engagingly 
from his first sum and says “You doit!” shows a delicious 
bit of inconsequential ego; the woman who looks for praise 
because with pseudo-innocence she cheats the lunch room 
or the bus company, bears watching as a household compan- 
ion. If you have steered away from these rocks, however, 
yours is a charm that will win the world. 


KEY NUMBER 3. Making people comfortable gives you 
genuine satisfaction. The steak is never tough nor the 
potatoes soggy on your table. Mattresses are soft and chairs 
are easy. You do not spare yourself in your efforts to have 
things right. Your danger lies in over-assiduousness. A too- 
good housewife apologizes for biscuits that need no apology 
and is likely to have too many kinds of cake. She sometimes 
presses her guests to eat more than they want and worries 
them with her fears that they are not at ease. Is the emo- 
tional atmosphere of your house as delightful as its physical 
aspect? Do not pester with politeness. 


KEY NuMBER 4. Your chief asset is your self-control, an 
outward manifestation of your inner adjustment. Your 
danger is that having 
satisfactorily worked 
out your own philoso- 
phy you expect every- 
one else to live up to 
it. In other words, 
you may tend to bea 
little intolerant, espe- 
cially toward those 
who attract by quali- 
ties that are the very 
opposite of your own. 
Confess—aren’t you 
a little annoyed when 
a noisy, illogical, un- 
balanced flapper 
makesa hit? Remem- 
ber, she may have a 
warm heart, a lively 
mind, and unworldly 
outlook which are 
just as much needed 
as your good judg- 
ment and well- 
controlled tongue. 
Besides, you can 


(Continued on 
Page 126) 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


THE UNITED STATES TREASURY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





al) NE hears women more 
bmi or less frequently state 
their views on such 
matters as government 
{| policy in cannon or 
A} cruisers, on the out- 
X43} lawry of war or our 
weinational policy in 
but how many women have you ever heard 
ask questions about the national Treasury, or about their 
own taxes to the Federal Government? 

Not many, if your experience is like mine. 

Yet nearly six hundred and nineteen thousand women in 
the United States paid direct income taxes in a single year. 

And the personal income they reported in the fiscal year of 
1927 reaches the total of $3,171,475,017! 

Nor were these the only taxes women paid. Every woman 
pays to some one of our numerous taxing bodies—Federal or 
local—pays directly or indirectly, pays in cash or pays in re- 
duced income from investments or in the price of what she 
buys or in added rent on her home. 

We all pay, somehow—and we ought to know why and 
how and what it is all about. 

In New York, the other day, the largest estate ever re- 
corded by the New York State taxing department, a gross 
valuation of more than one hundred and seven million dol- 
lars, was left by a woman, Mrs. Anna M. Harkness. 

The amazing fact is that 14 per cent of all the taxable net 
income of the United States is in the hands of women. Show 
me another country of which this is true! 








From a Thousand to a NGllion 


HESE women taxpayers are distributed all over the coun- 
try and through every state inthe Union. It is interesting 
to notice, too, how the concentration of national wealth 
runs along with the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
women. Leaving out high spots like New York and Pennsy]- 
vania, compare a prosperous Western state with a parallel 
prosperous Eastern state. Take Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sion. In Wisconsin there are 12,986 women all together who 
pay separate national taxes, and they have an annual income 
of $44,784,830. In Massachusetts there are 50,264 women 
whose combined spending power every year amounts -to 
$213,212,170. 
It runs true that the older, more industrial states have rela- 
tively more women who pay Federal taxes. 
Some women pay to Uncle Sam as themselves heads of 
families. There are abov a hundred thousand of them who 
pay taxes on an income o over four hundred million dollars. 


The Woman Pays and 
Pays—Her Uncle Sam 


By ANNE HarpD 


Even larger is the number of married women who ac- 
knowledge a separate annual income of a billion dollars with 
over ninety-four millions to spare. 

These women taxpayers range all the way from the 247,- 
311 who have a thousand or two a year to the twenty-one 
women who take in a million or more in a year. They in- 
clude the 56,622 women who get in a single year close to 
$5000, and the two women whose net income approaches 
three million, and the three other women who go on toward 
four million in a single year for pin money. 

There are about sixteen thousand women in the country 
whose incomes run between twenty-five and forty thousand 
dollars a year and more than a thousand women check in be- 
tween a hundred and a hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
from January to January. 

Moreover, as one studies the direct personal interest of 
women of less flamboyant income in paying taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government one observes that while by far the largest 
number of women who were heads of families had from one 
to two thousand dollars to spend, their number does not 
gradually diminish and taper off into the wealthy, but pro- 
ceeds in a series of peaks and valleys. Four to five thousand 
dollars was more stylish, for instance, in incomes, than 
either two to three, or three to four thousand, and fifteen to 
twenty thousand very much more the rage than anything 
else in incomes above eight thousand dollars. 

In the stone building in Washington called the Treasury, 
is the heart of the country. As it beats, so will the financial 
blood of the country flow. And as that financial blood flows, 
so will in large degree the comforts of every family be deter- 
mined. While, it is true, “general prosperity’’ determines 
the national income, decides how much money there will be 
for the Government to collect in the form of taxes, it is also 
true that the policy of the Treasury plays a great part in the 
making of that same ‘‘general prosperity.” 

In other words, public finance and private finance, includ- 
ing family finances, are two interrelated things, mutually 
dependent. And if there is one thing which our history has 
clearly demonstrated, it is that every one of us, as individ- 
uals, as units, or grouped into families, is directly dependent, 


in some cases for our necessities, in other 
cases for our luxuries, upon that same 
“general prosperity,’’ and thereby upon 
Treasury policies. 

Women are deeply affected both as 
direct taxpayers and consumers. 

And now—especially since their emer- 
gence into full voting power—they have 
a stake both personal and public in the issues. To the or- 
dinary woman it sounds simple enough. 

“Do you need more government revenue?’”’ The ordinary 
woman thinks, ‘‘ Why, then, simply stick on more and higher 
taxes!”’ 

Yet such is the curious performance of this ghostlike crea- 
ture that haunts our life, whether seen or unseen—this na- 
tional wealth of ours—that raising tax rates turns out to mean 
nothing of that sort. Lowering taxes year by year as we 
have, we have actually greatly increased our national rev- 
enues. 

For wealth, no more than labor, can be made to work 
against its will. 


How Taxes Slip Away 


NCLE SAM observed this curious fact. He set his ex- 

perts to work. He noted how few people compared to 
our whole population brought in most of the income taxes for 
the whole country. He discovered that only about two 
million three hundred thousand people out of our one hun- 
dred and fifteen million people paid individual income taxes 
at all. Then he noticed that relatively very few of even this 
small number handed him most of that income. He observed 
that the three hundred thousand paid in over seven hundred 
million dollars, while the other two million paid in only thirty- 
three million all together. 

Uncle Sam, in short, learned by his own experience that 
when he tried to tax fortunes too hizh, they simply slipped 
away from his national fingers into ‘tax-exempt securities,” 
those state and municipal bonds which pay no tax. He had 
to find out exactly how much he could take in taxes. 

Moreover, if, as Mr. Coolidge once said, there are two ways 
of keeping your own self-respect—one to make more than 
you spend and the other way to spend less than you make— 
there is the same way of keeping our national self-respect. 

How find ways of cutting down our national expenses after 
Congress has reduced them as far as Congress can or will? 

Take for example the single matter—about which women 
know very little, usually —of the refunding and retirement of 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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There must be some real starting point of arresting loveliness. 


oycenic Walls for Understzed Dining ‘Rooms 


|: YOU’RE the lucky possessor of an extra-sized living By ET HEL D AVIS S EAL discreetly —an unusual and very distinctive color to use with 


room in that smartest of all modern achievements, a really these faintly green-tinted walls. The glass curtains are of the 
convenient small house, you’ll know what I mean when I palest oyster-toned tissue; the floor is covered with a Wilton 

say it’s mighty difficult to coax matching distinction into the ages. ty TA otis ~- 945 rug in Adam design showing a faint patterning of green and 
dining room whose size has been sacrificed to provide the wae Ox: ' gray on a background of black. , 
smart spaciousness for that living room. er, The mahogany table is round, and looks particularly 

But distinction can be coaxed into the tiniest dining room lovely at dinnertime with its old Sheffield and creamy Wedg- 
in the world. It’s merely a matter of facing the problem from wood in the ribbed Adam style, while the candles and flowers 
a viewpoint that is startlingly different. It’s merely knowing are chosen to match the strawberry-colored curtains. Be- 
that the small dining room can never be coaxed into charm sides the chairs, which have neutral gray-green seats, anda 
without a brand-new yardstick of gay shimmer and color medium-sized buffet and serving table, no other furniture 
and—well, yes—originality to measure its future smart is used in the room, which has proved that its simply chosen 
beauty. Even if formality is required for distinction, it must and colorful plan has resulted in an unusually high distinc- 
be a formality gay with color and, by this very means, tion, despite its small size. 
friendly too. Whether you are able to spend much or little on that un- 

I know of one particularly lovely house which has mastered impressive little dining room of your own, it can be done in 
this problem with real genius. Though the house is not es- any one of a number of ways. But one thing is certain, it 
pecially large, its extra-size living room, which seems capable cannot be accomplished with everyday walls, average furni- 
of loosening up to accommodate an almost indefinite number ture, curtains that fail entirely to scintillate with beauty of 
of guests, undoubtedly has achieved its fine roominess at the color in surface or pattern, and an ordinary rug selected 
expense of the dining room across the wide entrance hall. At chiefly because it was a great bargain. Such a discouraging 
best this dining room can be termed only a little box of a collection of component parts will never result in a dining 
gg ade feet = : _ with but = bye edetNs se : spe nin ak wn matter met size it _ be. 
wide doorway into the hall, and a service door into the e other hand, there must be some real starting point 
kitchen. Butis this room commonplace? Far fromit! De- of arresting loveliness as the beginning of the scheme. This 
spite quite average furniture of mahogany, the dining room starting point may be found in the walls, in the floor, in the 
is often more admired than any other room in the house. curtains, in the furniture, or in a combination of some two of 

This result has been achieved primarily through the use of these. 
unusual color and a startlingly simple background treat- In the dining room that has been described, it will be seen 
ment. The walls are done in the palest of pistache greens, that the walls and the curtains were responsible for the charm 
after having been covered with a closely woven fabric, and of the finished result, for the furniture was average, and 
accented ever so slightly with ponelings of moldings. while it did not hinder, it did not help much actually. 

The window is treated right royally to floor-length hang- 
ings of deep crushed-strawberry, glazed chintz, patterned 
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Where Shall We 
| Put 
That Piano? 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


Drawings by Marion Dismant 
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me bya I DIDN'T have a big piano 
yas mers! my room could look so 
ieee bee) Smart !”’ thinks one woman. 
Need bead) Whileanother feelssure that 
eeceaets| her room lacks success just 
because there isn’t a fireplace, and a 
third bemoans the huge leather chair 
whichsome member of the family won’t 
sacrifice because it’s so comfortable. 

Anoversupply of massive heirlooms, 
or an undersupply of sufficiently 
weighty pieces—either may cause trou- 
ble. Or it may be brought about by a 
towering ‘‘ white elephant ”’—or by too 
many little pieces all of asize. There 
may be too little wall space and too 
many windows. 
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Never place the upright piano cater-cornered. 


Of course in some rooms only the most 
conventional piano-placing will be found to 
give the best results, but in many others a 
heretofore unthought-of arrangement may 
be the very step necessary to achieve a really 
important distinction. 

Since it is possible frequently to create a 
distinguished effect in some room by the 
method in which its piano is placed, it will 
be found very worthwhile to study the ac- 
companying illustrations, all of which depict 
rooms whose pianos add to their charm. 

In any large room, whether it be longer 
than wide, or almost square, the piano can be 











Unobtrusively placed with its back to the wall. 


planned for in one of the far corners of the room, on the 
other side of the hearth which is usually found in the 
center of one of the long walls. The keyboard of 
the piano may be turned toward the nearest daylight, 
which will determine the slant of the instrument. 

In the room drawing showing a section of a fireplace 
at the extreme left, the grand piano is made quite unob- 
trusive because of the grouping of two chairs and a table, 
which in themselves are to be considered as necessary ad- 
juncts to the hearth. It will be seen at once how much 
more friendly this room has become with its present ar- 
rangement than it would have been had its piano been 
turned toward the room, and had it lacked its cozy 
hearth grouping. 

In a large square room which was seen recently, the 
grand piano was given the same position shown here, 
and with its keyboard turned toward a series of French 
doors that led out to the garden. On each side of the 
hearth, found in the center of the corresponding long 
wall, there were two chairs which, instead of being 
turned toward each other as are these two, were placed 
quite straightly side by side, with a small table and lamp 
set between each pair of chairs. The davenport was set 
in the middle of the opposite long wall, as has been 

intimated also in this drawing, where it would obtain a fine 
view of the hearth. 


cA Placement That is Unobtrusive 


ie THE long narrow room this effect can be changed 
slightly by the less formal grouping of the two chairs back- 
ing into the piano. These may be grouped toward each other 
slightly as suggested here, or else only one wing chair may be 
used with a table, if the room be exceedingly narrow. On 
the other side of the hearth only one chair need be placed. 
To obtain an unhackneyed position for the baby grand, 
let us next consider the drawing showing the tall doorway 
at the extreme left. As one enters 

this room from the hall there is 





none of that usual aspect of the 








ith 
he 
on 
nd 
rly 
dig- 
ers Here nothing distracts. One relaxes and listens. 
Be- [= 
da But whatever the problem, it can be solved, pro- 
ure vided there is a willingness to make certain sacri- 
sen | fices and adjustments. For often the rooms that 
nc- evidence the greatest charm and, seemingly, the 
' most unstudied success, are those which have sur- 
un- | mounted their difficulties in furniture placing with 
> In real ingenuity. 
» It Anyone can push a grand piano into a corner 
rni- } without giving thought to its relation to the rest of 
y of the room, but it takes realization of the difficulty 
ted of correlating one big piece with other lesser-sized 
ng pieces in the room to plan a more decorative piano 
ung placing, or to group the other pieces in a way to 
- distract attention from the piano’s large size. 
in 
This 
the eAs a Background 
00 
Ae can station the upright piano with its 
een back flat against the most logical wall space, 
arm but it requires thought, and some little knowledge, 
and to recognize the possibility of turning the keyboard 
toward a window and utilizing the back of the piano 








piano welcoming one with open 
arms—for in this case the piano 
is very unobtrusively placed with 
its back to the wall toward the 
hall, and a chair and small lamp 
table break the complete and un- 
compromising view of the instru- 
ment. The beauty of the piano is 
not impaired, and yet the entire 
room arrangement shows an ac- 
cess of coziness, which is some- 
times difficult to obtain when a 
large piano monopolizes more than 
its share of attention and space. 














It is always best to consider the 
living-room problems from the 
standpoint of permanent good looks 
rather than to base the arrange- 
ment of furniture entirely in the 
interests of entertaining with music. 
For on these occasions it is always 
possible to move the few chairs 
nearest the piano away from their 
placings to others more distant. 




















as a background for a table and lamp, or a squat 
case of books, an easy-chair or an end table. 





Music, firelight and chairs invitingly placed. Who could resist? (Continued on Page 224) 
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Longer 1VES 


7] RECENT announcement of the million-dollar gift of Mr. 

| and Mrs. Albert D. Lasker to the University of Chicago 
for the study of degenerative diseases gives particular 

¥] point to the article by Dr. Paul de Kruif published in this 
3} issue of the JOURNAL under the title The Mender of Hearts. 

For it is the failure of the human heart to carry on under the strain 
and stress of modern life that is causing the greatest number of deaths 
today—and it is the work of that greatest of all heart specialists, the 
late Sir James Mackenzie, that is pointing the way to the strengthen- 
ing of the vital organ that seems to be losing some of its power. 

Fifty years ago it was the diseases of the early years that caused 
the greatest number of deaths. Today tuberculosis, diphtheria, scar- 
let fever and typhoid fever are, to all intents and purposes, under 
control. No longer do they sweep through families and communi- 
ties, collecting their terrible toll of young lives. They have been 
studied and conquered. 

Thirty years have been added to the expectancy of life of every 
infant born today. The appalling figures of infant mortality of just 
a few years ago have been wiped out. 

But the man or woman of fifty can expect to live little longer than 
the person of fifty a hundred years ago. And so this new study is to 
be made in the effort to conquer the diseases of the middle years. 

Chief among these is heart disease. In 1870 this was not even 
listed among the most frequent causes of death. But in the years 
that have passed, its toll has increased from 50,000 to the staggering 
total of 209,370—greater by more than 100,000 than pneumonia, 
which stands next on the list. 

How James Mackenzie, that dour Scotsman, would have appre- 
ciated so great an endowment for the study of the disease that he 
made his lifetime specialty! But his was the beginning work, and 
his labors will be carried on by no less able American brains and 
hands. 

And looking back over the magnificent work that has been accom- 
plished whenever men have set their minds to the conquering of dis- 
ease problems, we shall approach fifty with greater assurance that 
life and youthful energy may be prolonged and “‘ripe old age”” become 
the common lot. 


Flowers and Refinement 


T IS a comforting thought that in all of our dreams of paradise 
we turn at last to the vision of a garden as the most alluring pic- 
ture of that dear ideal. 


The prophet Micah, in describing the millennium, came at last to 


the climax of his vision when he pointed out. “. They shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his fig tree; and none shall 
make them afraid.” 

It was our own General Grant, stern soldier though he was, who 
wrote: “‘We want to make a garden of our whole country. The hoe, 
in the hands of a man truly great, is mightier than the pen.”’ And 
it was Ingersoll who said: ‘‘Beautify your grounds with plants and 
flowers and vines. Have good gardens. . . . Every flower about a 
house certifies to the refinement of somebody.” 

The garden is the true signet of the refined homemaker. Flowers 
and the things associated with flowers always mirror refinement. 
They bring an element of it into our lives that we can gain nowhere 
else. 

And when we surround ourselves and our loved ones with the 
beauty and joy of flowers we have brought them a refinement that 
the years cannot wear away. 
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(colorful Kitchens 


IME was when kitchens were big and dark, for keeping house 

was a gloomy business, to be mourned over amidst the dim sur- 
roundings of a black stove, black pots and skillets, black iron sink, 
black coal and smoke-blackened walls. But that was long ago. 

Then we adopted the hospital operating room as our ideal for the 
kitchen—white tiles for walls, white stools to sit upon, white sinks 
and drain boards, white enamel tables, white cabinets, white contain- 
ers for supplies, and every utensil polished to silvery whiteness. 
That, too, seems to be passing. 

But now! Gay colors are the order of the day. Red pots and pans! 
Blue gas stoves! Yellow curtains at the windows! The breakfast 
room in apple green—with china, glassware, knives and forks and 
spoons to match! It is a rainbow, in which the cook sings at her work 
and never thinks of household tasks as drudgery. 

Bright colors everywhere—indoors and out. On motor cars, in 
women’s frocks and shoes, in bathrooms, living rooms, typewriters 
and galoshes. Even the garden is gayer, for its dahlias and zinnias 
are twice the size of those that grandma grew. 

In fact, man alone in his evening clothes remains a somber figure 
of black and white, untouched by the mad color of the day. How 
long, we wonder, will it be before man himself rebels and joins the 
festivity with plum-colored tail coat, silver buckles on his shoes and 
the ruffled shirt front of a century ago? 


(sompetitive Religion 


OMPETITION may be the life of trade, but it is the death of re- 

ligion. For several years that simple conclusion has been a mat- 
ter of grave concern to many lay students of the Protestant churches 
in America, and at last some, at least, of the denominational leaders 
have awakened to the fact that the zealous rivalry in which they 
have been engaged for so long is doing harm rather than good to the 
Christian faith. 

At a recent Church Comity Conference held in Cleveland nearly 
500 delegates from twenty-five of the leading denominations, includ- 
ing bishops, outstanding ministers and laymen, and members of 
boards, looked their own shortcomings straight in the face and 
adopted a five-year program of survey, analysis and codperation, 
during which they purpose to adjust competitive situations in over- 
churched communities. 

If this program is carried through, as it should be, thousands of 
struggling churches will be wiped out of existence, but in the end the 
Protestant Church as a whole will be put on a basis of opportunity 
and power for good such as it has not known for many years. 

It has been in large measure the fault of home mission boards that 
ineffective churches have not been permitted to die long before now. 
Competition has been fostered by meager support; communities 
able to support one strong church have been saddled with four, five 
or six weak churches, none of them financially capable of supporting 
a full-time minister. And many community attempts to consolidate 
under strong leadership have been frowned upon or forbidden. 

With the result that young people have drifted away from the 
church, and the influence of religion is lost to community life. 

If the interdenominational Home Missions Council is to succeed 
in its endeavor to bring comity, codperation and consolidation out of 
the existing inefficient stagnation it will be because the lay members 
of the churches demand that competitive religion must cease. 
But the competition will actually stop only when the leaders them- 
selves recognize that the Church of Christ is far bigger than any 
denominational jealousies. 
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Lhe Synthetic Girl 


ern, not even when they were the current 
maidens of the period. They were gentle 
and lovely replicas of a feminine pattern as 
old as the ages. They were narrowly accom- 
plished in the polite and sweetening arts of 
girlhood—a little music, a little drawing, 
some skill with the needle, and considerable 
cleverness about the ro- 
mance of clothes—but the 
more ignorant they were of 
the mysteries and realities 
of life, the more correctly 
did they conform to the 
perfect type of what a girl 
should be. 
Her reputation had to do 
with modesty and chastity, 
and was so delicate that the 


Presyscteve girls were not really mod- 
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By CoRRA HarRRIs 


are not after creating startling effects with a 
sentence, we all know that any kind of revolu- 
tion is in process of gestation for years, and 
only the violence of it shows up at nine o’clock 
in the morning of some red day. Precisely so, 
it has taken thirty years of 
unconscious preparation to 
produce the modern girl. 
Early in this century 
teachers and reformers in 
the literary groups, both in 
this country and abroad, 
began to publish books on 
the rearing of children. 
They gave mothers a good 
shaking up. Until these in- 
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slightest indiscretion or the , 
least breath of scandal was 
fatal. She was sensitive, easily moved to 
tears or to laughter and was not expected to 
be healthy. Marriage was her aim and her 
eclipse. She was easily managed in this rela- 
tion, and never dreamed of seeking a divorce 
no matter what kind of husband she had. 

In short, she was bound to her pedestal by 
strangely enslaving virtues and rarely ever 
toppled. And she was probably the most con- 
venient ideal men ever actually produced in 
this world, one that never failed them in 
fidelity, but which might be kept without 
seriously interfering with the liberties and 
courses they ran in their own lives. 

Then suddenly a few years ago the modern 
girl popped up, assertive, aggressive, intelli- 
gent and the captain of her little long-legged 
soul. She would not be controlled, and in par- 
ticular she did not care about being idealized. 
She was determined to go her own gait, and 
was not dismayed by the breath of scandal that 
blew upon her from every direction. 

The men could no longer idealize her and 
they could not resist or escape her. They 
became her severest critics and flocked to her 
feet, not to worship, but drawn there by an 
outrageous fascination. She married them, 
divorced them, took alimony, and kept going, 
looking for adventures and thrills, because 
nothing adequate had been done for providing 
them with more profitable pastimes in our 
social and financial order of things. 


Thirty Years of Preparation 


OBODY could account for her, since the 
like of her had never existed before. 
Some said “‘It is the War,” and they dug up 
ancient history to prove that women always 
behaved recklessly and eccentrically when 
their habits and nerves were upset by the war. 
It was a form of hysteria and would pass. 

But the Great War has faded into history 
and these modern girls are still going strong, 
with ever increasing speed. 

Virginia Wolfe is the authority for the 
statement that sometime in December of the 
year 1910 the mind of the world changed, and 
what has happened since is due to the mental 
revolution we sustained so suddenly at that 
time. One may admire the courage of her 
dramatic art daring such an opinion, but if we 


structions were broadcast, 
children had not been so 
tenderly understood, except by their grand- 
parents who are not considered good disci- 
plinarians for the very young. Parents were 
a trifle primitive, and punished their offspring 
for disobedience. The idea in bringing up a 
girl child was that the mother could not begin 
too early to instill the manners and principles 
of a perfect lady. She was guarded, re- 
strained. She was required to perform cer- 
tain tasks, needle and broom exercises, also 
five-finger exercises on the piano. 


The Little Girl Survived 


HE idea was to enforce the law of obedi- 
ence and good conduct without reasoning 
with the victim. This involved considerable 
tyranny and injustice to the child, but the lit- 
tle girl survived these methods, grew up neatly 
good and did honor her father and mother. 
Her perceptions even of justice were so lim- 
ited she never complained nor observed the 
greater liberties her small brothers enjoyed. 
But mothers are notoriously sensitive to the 
welfare of their children and are ready to seize 
blindly any opportunity to exalt the character 
and quality of their offspring. Thus it hap- 
pened that the young mothers of what are 
now the modern girls began to read and study 
these books on the psychology of children, 
their health, how it was possible to rear them 
without the brutal rod, how to teach them 
without letting the perverse little wretches 
know they were being taught. They humored 
their little girls into receiving their A B C’s 
without ever realizing that this left it optional 
with them as to how much 
they chose to learn. It was 
a terrific task to train with 
gentle persuasion so as not 
to interfere with the devel- 
opment of their dear little 
personalities, and above 
everything else, not to des- 
troy their initiative to will 
and to do. 

Such mothers were con- 
science stricken when they 
learned from these high au- 
thorities how cruel it was to 
punish a child physically, es- 
pecially a girl child, who, by 





her very sex was hypersensitive. They were 
advised to take the said child upon their knees 
and reason with her about the transgression 
she had committed, appeai to her higher na- 
ture and thus develop her moral sense—I am 
giving it to you as it is written in these books, 
without my own comments, though I cannot 
forbear to add in this connection that it is 
possible to develop a very fine discursive 
moral sense by this method without putting 
in much moral power. 

The point is that this child was not so dumb 
as to fail to recognize the fact that by com- 
mitting a fault she found herself elevated to 
a kind knee pedestal of equality with her 
mother. She had the privilege of defending 
her own case, and of frankly disagreeing with 
her mother’s point of view. And on general 
principles at all times she could say what she 
wanted to do, more particularly what she did 
not want to do and would not do. Under the 
old dispensation of governing children no such 
questioning of parental authority was toler- 
ated, even in boys, much less girls, who by 
their very natures were supposed to be pre- 
destined to a life of obedience and submission 
to the ancient fate of women. 

This course of study for modern mothers 
also includes books advising how to manage 
the adolescent girl. Conflict, by Olive Hig- 
gins Prouty is a novel which dramatizes more 
or less tragically the stupidity with which a 
good mother can apply this information to her 
daughter’s case. But we are not dealing now 
with such mistakes, only with the general 
effects upon the character of modern daugh- 
ters. If the girl shows doubtful tendencies, is 
morbid and willful, the mother is not supposed 
to be competent to deal with her any more 
than she would be in a serious illness. She is 
advised to take the girl to a psycopath to be 
analyzed and straightened out. And they 
do it. 


“Just Having a Good Time’ 


NE woman whose high-school daughter 
revolted and refused to finish her junior 
year in high school lately gave this account of 
how her psycopath relieved her of responsi- 
bility: “‘He said that Sara was entitled to her 
own life. If she did not want to go to school 
she had the right to refuse to go. He said it 
was just like the habeas corpus ofan individual 
when in prison, which is recognized by law— 
you know, I had never thought of that before, 
but our children do have a right to their own 
bodies and liberties! So we 
took Sara out of school and 
now she is well and happy.” 
“What is she doing?” I 
ventured to ask. 

“Oh, nothing. Just run- 
ning around having a good 
time!” 

The psycopath sustains the 
same relation to the court of 
mothers that the alienist does 
to a modern court of justice. 
They are both liberators, 
whatever happens to society 
as a consequence. 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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‘‘SO THIS IS THE SORT OF THING YOU DO WHEN I’M OUT, MISS ARCHER—HAVING DINNER SO COSILY WITH MY HUSBAND” 





=|ERNICE always was better than Eve—in 
i975 | the eyes of their mother—prettier, more 
Naz] SOCiabie, more eligible. Eve got the left- 
gyi over dresses and-the second-rate room. 
4] Eve also drew the household duties while 

e#| Bernice entertained favorable and favored 
éPH| young men; in fact, Eve drew responsi- 
Bae—28] bilities that even her mother shirked. 
This state of inequality in the Archer home had been 
endured by Eve until this story begins—the meeting with 
Randall Clement, down by the river, in a discarded old boat 
where in her spare time Eve read and daydreamed. 

Eve falls in love with Randall; and somehow she got the 
impression that Randall was in love with her, very, very 
much in love with her; she does not let the family know— 
until Bernice meets him and, as usual, appropriates him. 
Randall, himself, boldly admits his preference for the spoiled 
sister. Then Bernice shocks the family with the story of 
Eve’s impropriety —quite funny to Bernice—and Eve, leap- 
ing up from the dinner table, strikes her sister. There is 
reproof from Mrs. Archer—and that night Eve leaves home— 
for New York. V 


R an incredible moment Eve stared at Cyril Clarence 
while the universe reeled. ‘‘But—but that’s out on the 
Pacific Coast,’”’ she stammered. 

“You are thoroughly accurate,” said the yellow boy. 
There was a loud, appealing buzz from the switchboard and 
he retired. Eve stood in the doorway. She could not yet 
grasp that Mary Totten, relied upon for help and comfort, 
was a whole continent’s width distant; and, moreover, there 
wasn’t anyone who could take her place in Eve’s necessity. 
This completed the fantastics of her mad journey! ‘It sim- 
ply can’t be happening,” she thought. 

Cyril Clarence again appeared. ‘‘ Would you desire a copy 
of Miss Totten’s address?’”’ he asked, idly waving the bit of 
fateful paper. 

“‘T suppose so—yes, please.’’ She didn’t know what to do 
with it, but it was a link to reality. 

Cyril Clarence found another slip of soiled paper and 
copied the address in an elegant flowing script. He gave it 
to Eve with an air of dismissal and resumed his survey of the 
empty street. i 

Eve walked down the block and round the corner without 
an idea of where she was going—walked on and on, until the 
heat, the weight of her bag and her own chaos of mind 
brought her to utter exhaustion. 














Eve Goes On 


By SOPHIE KERR 
IMustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


“What am I going to do!”’ she asked herself. ‘“‘What am 
I going to do!”” She couldn’t find an answer. She counted 
her money; she had nine dollars exactly. Not enough to 
buy a ticket back home. Home! Go home and be jeered 
and sneered at by Bernice, scolded by her mother, laughed 
at by the town! Her sensitive skin crawled at the prospect. 
She couldn’t face it. 

There was a small dairy restaurant across the street, and 
she became aware that she was parched with thirst. She 
went over and asked for a glass of milk. It had an odd alka- 
line flavor, but at least it was wet and cold, and she drank it 
gratefully. The woman who served her was a poor drudge, 
with blank eyes and a dirty worn dress. Not very hopefully 
Eve spoke to her. 

*‘ Areany boarding houses around here, d’you know?” she 
asked. 

The woman glanced up from the pitcher she was washing. 
‘“Nuh—I d’know no boardin’ houses. Whyn’t you look in 
the paper?” 


F COURSE! What an obvious solution! Wasn’t she 

stupid not to have thought of it herself. Eve paid for 
her milk—ten cents for the miserable stuff—picked up her 
bag and walked on. At the street corner below she found 
a news stand. ‘‘ Which paper has boarding-house advertise- 
ments?’’ she asked. 

The man grinned at her. “‘Greenhorn, ain’t you—just 
come over! English or Irish?” 

“T’m an American, but I’ve never been to Brooklyn be- 
fore.” 

“Well, I’m ason ofa gun! I thought you was furrin, ask- 
ing like that.”” He surveyed her curiously. ‘‘Here, take this 
one—look in the back. Two cents.” 

Business was slack and he couldn’t quite make her out, so 
he watched her turn the pages, searching. ‘‘Go on furder, 


way in the back,” he counseled. ‘Little fine type, where it 
says ‘Boarders Wanted.’ Ain’t you got no folks in the city ?”’ 

It was impertinent, but it was not unkind, and Eve was 
accustomed to questions at home. ‘I had a friend, and came 
on to join her,” she explained, “‘ but she’s gone to California.”’ 

“That’s tough. Here, lemme show you where to look.”’ 
He folded the paper, indicated several columns. ‘“‘And you 
never was here before! Lookit, miss, I wanta tell you one 
thing. Don’t locate in this neighborhood, not anywhere 
around here.” 

“Why not?” 

He lowered his voice. “‘I make my livin’ here an’ I got no 
call to pull any dirt, but anywhere within two-three blocks 
ain’t no place for a respectable young girl. Get me?”’ 

His tone was insinuating, meaningful. “‘Look, thass what 
I mean.”” He jerked his thumb toward two women who 
were coming down the street—women with cheeks too red, 
hair too tinted, eyes too hard, dresses too revealing. They 
teetered along in black satin slippers, and their voices were 
hoarse and loud. Their sinister quality was unmistakable. 


VE looked from the paper to the women, to the man at 

the news stand, and back to the paper again. “I don’t 
see how I’m ever going to find the right kind of a place,” 
she said faintly. 

“The thing for you to do,”’ said the man, “‘is to go to the 
Y. W.—Y. W. C. A., I mean. You go right on down the 
street and ast a cop, see, and he'll direct you.”” He was 
plainly becoming bored with conversation, and raised his 
voice as if talking toa deaf person. “Right on, ast the first 
cop you see. I ain’t got the address or I’d give it to you, 
but the cop’ll know—understand? Don’t choose no board- 
ing house in this neighborhood; go to the Y. W. Thass the 
place for girls new to the city.” 

Again Eve knew herself dismissed. She wandered on, the 
newspaper added to her other impedimenta. She saw no 
policemen and her bag seemed to weigh a ton, her back and 
arms ached with the burden of it, and she was very hungry. 
There were not many people on the streets and those who 
passed her did not notice her. At last, tired out and com- 
pletely wretched, she sat down on the steps of a vacant house, 
opened her bag and devoured the last of her sandwiches and 
fruit. They tasted of home and made her want to cry. Was 
it only last night she had cut this bread! Only last night, 
not twenty-four hours ago! Her thoughts ran on drearily. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Your sense of taste likes to remember such 
a lively and delightful flavor as it enjoys in 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. No other soup in 
the world is demanded so often or served so 
frequently. Once the appetite learns how good 
this soup is, the desire to ‘‘repeat”’ the experience 
is certain—and frequent. 





Just the tonic juices and luscious tomato 
“meat” in a smooth puree, enriched with golden 
butter and seasoned deftly and delicately. Serve 
this famous soup also as Cream of Tomato. See 
the simple directions on the label. 12 cents a can. 









““Dick-Dead-Eye”’ is my fame, 


never miss my aim. ; 
' To soup I past Your grocer has, or will 


My health and glow get for you, any of the 21 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


“Day before yesterday I was happy, yesterday I was des- 
perate, today I am—what am I? I’m not sure, but I 
think I’m more frightened than anything else.” 

The stone was hard and the step was narrow and cramped, 
but it was better to sit there than to go on with this aimless, 
endless walking. She musi find some shelter for the night. 
That accomplished, she could collect her thoughts—in tur- 
moil ever since she found that Mary Totten was lost to her— 
and make some sort of plan. “‘I won’t go home, whatever 
happens,” she thought, stiffening. ‘‘ Nothing could be so bad 
as going home.” 

Now she imagined that the passers-by were looking at her 
and wondering why she should sit there so long, and when 
an old woman came up from the basement of the house oppo- 
site and stopped and stared at her pointedly, she felt she 
must go on, though she wasn’t half rested. She dragged 
herself up and went on through street after street of neat 
straight houses, prim and precise, but fringing out at the 
corners here and there into a little group of shops. 

Presently she became aware that someone was following 
close after her, loitering as she loitered, pausing as she 
paused. She turned, and a 
young man stepped up to her 
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him atall. ‘‘How much does your sister charge for board?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, you settle all that wit’ her. Reely it’s company she 
wants more’n the money. My brother-in-law’s a travelin’ 
man, and you know how that goes—he ain’t home so much. 
My sister’s very refined. She won’t go out wit’ no genelmen 
frens when hubby’s outa town, and she gets lonesome, and 
it was only yesterday, like I’m telling you, she says to 
me, she says, ‘I wish I had some nice refined young lady to 
board wit’ me,’ and when I seen you walking along looking 
like you was hunting somebody and not knowing where to 
go, I says to myself, I says, there’s the identical young lady 
sister’s been looking for.” 

Every word he said made Eve more certain that she 
would not like his sister, but at least she could stand her for 
a night, and after that make some excuse to leave. She was 
so tired and so bewildered, nothing mattered now but a 
place to rest. 

But she began to have a sensation of retracing her steps. 
Surely, surely she had been on this street earlier in the day. 
Why, yes—there was the very little dairy where she had 
bought that glass of poor milk, and down at the corner was 
the news stand. 
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“I'll take my bag; I’m much obliged for telling me about 
your sister, but I—I don’t think I’d better trouble you any 
further ——’”’ 

He clung to the bag, trying to drag it away from her. 
“Aw sure, it ain’t no trouble —— Why, whatsa matter? 
S’right in the next street—a real swell place.” 

“No!” cried Eve, terror-stricken now. ‘‘ No—I don’t be- 
lieve you. Give me my bag.” 

“You come right along—don’t be a nut. I was only jokin’, 
I tell you.” 

“No, no ——” 

HEY pulled the bag back and forth, their voices raised 

high. But it was only fora moment. ‘‘What’s this?’’ 
came a stern loud voice, and behind the slick young man 
loomed the blue coat and brass buttons Eve had looked for 
earlier and had not found. Now he was very much present, 
and his large hand caught the arm of Eve’s companion, who 
instantly dropped the bag and tried to squirm away. 

“It wasn’t nutten, it wasn’t nutten at all. I wasn’t doin’ 
nutten. I only carried the young lady’s bag a piece for her, 
she was all tired out and ast me to. She spoke to me foist 
honest she did, and ast me to, and that’s the God’s truth.”’ 

“But I didn’t at all,” cried 
Eve. ‘‘He came up to me and 





smilingly —an undersized young 
man with features too dry and 
wizened for his years, but with 
bold dark eyes that saw every- 
thing. He raised his hat, show- 
ing shiny slick black hair, and 
spoke in a soft ingratiating 
voice, with a foreign tang in his 
pronunciation. ‘‘Pardon my 
intruding, miss, but can I help 
you? I been noticing, and you 
seemed to be hunting a number, 
maybe. Could I carry your bag 
for you—yes?”’ 


E WASN’T much, Eve 

thought, but maybe he 
meant well. In Cadeville any 
man would offer to carry a bag 
for a woman, stranger or not, 
so she was not surprised. But 
she did not like him. ‘“‘I want 
to find a boarding house,’’ she 
began doubtfully. 

“Now ain’t thata kinsidence! 
My sister, my own sister, with 
a real elegant flat, was saying to 
me only yesterday she wished 
she could get her a nice young 
lady boarder, more for company, * 
yunnerstan, than for the money. 
You’re strange to the city— 
yes?”’ His eyes darted over her, 
from her hat to her shoes. He 
had taken her bag and started 
on as if the matter was settled. 
Eve walked beside him perforce, 
looking at him curiously. The 
stripes of his silk shirt and his 
tie were of such brilliant color, 
and in that bright tie was such 
an enormous diamond! His suit 
was green plaid, too, and there 
was a purple band on his hat. 
She had never seen anyone like 
him. Her impression of dislike 
deepened, yet it was curiously 
comforting to find one person 
in this desert of strangers who 
seemed kind; it was a relief 
merely to have someone to 
speak to, to walk beside after 
this forlorn day. 

“Where does your sister 
live?”’ she asked. ‘‘I hope it’s 
not very far.” 








said he’d find me a boarding 
house at his sister’s, and | 
thought there was something 
queer about it, and told him to 
give me my bag, and he 
wouldn’t.”’ 

“Tt’sa lie, officer, it’salie. She 
come up to me and ast me ——’”’ 

The policeman gave the thin 
arm in the gay coat a twist and 
a shove. ‘Get out, Louie, you 
skunk—I know y’. Beat it! 
The next time I get you I’ll run 
you in e 

Louie was halfway down the 
block before the threat could be 
finished. Eve was left facing the 
policeman. ‘‘I’m so much 
obliged,’’ she began shakily. ‘‘I 
didn’t know what to do—he 
wouldn’t let go, and he said such 
queer things ——”’ 

“Queer is right. 
you come to town?”’ 

There was that in the officer’s 
eyes which required obedience, 
and Eve hastened to account for 
herself, only suppressing the 
reason behind the journey. 

At the end of her explanation 
the policeman asked: ‘“‘ You got 
no other friend here you could 
go to, nor no family?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“And you don’t know the 
city! Well, you better come 
along to the station house with 
me, and let the matron take 
care of you. Shecan find youa 
place to stay where you'll be all 
right.” 

“But look, if I walk along 
with you won’t people think 
you've arrested me?”’ 





When did 


HE officer smiled for the first 

time. ‘‘They’ll just think 
you're going to give information 
about Louie.” 

“Who was Louie?” asked 
Eve, feeling reassured and safe 
now, beside this serious and 
powerful man, “‘and why did he 
run? Was he trying to steal my 
bag? There wasn’t anything in 
it worth a nickel.” ~ 








“She don’t live so far. Just a 
little way. She’s got a swell 
place—you’ll like it fine. Say, 
you look all in. You hunting for friends, maybe? Or maybe 
you got relations here?’’ He asked the questions anxiously. 
It seemed rude not to reply. 


““T WISH I had some relations here,” said Eve. ‘But I 
haven’t. And I came to stay witha friend, but I found 

when I got here she’d gone to California.” ; 

““Chuh—chuh—chuh!” he clucked commiseratingly. 
“You was outa luck. And how long was you travelin’ be- 
fore you got here, miss?”’ 

It was certainly not his affair, but there seemed no reason 
for not telling. 

“T left home last night at eleven, and got here today at 
noon,” Eve replied. No, she didn’t like him, she didn’t like 


**NO! NO—I DON’T BELIEVE YOU. 

She blurted out her thought. ‘‘Look here, your sister 
doesn’t live anywhere near here, I hope. This is'a horrid 
neighborhood.” 

The young man’s face changed from smiling friendliness 
to a snarling menace. 

““Whaddye mean, this ain’t no good neighborhood? You 
don’t know nothing about it. You ain’t never been here— 
or you’vc been lying to me.” 

“Why, why—I ——”’ she recoiled, speechless. 

He went back instantly to his smile, which was broader 
and more ingratiating than ever, almost fawning. “Say, you 
sure did gimme a start! I was just jokin’—see? I didden 
mean nutten. This ain’t no bad neighborhood, miss; this is 
one of the finest in the city.” 


GIVE ME MY BAG”’ 


“‘He was the worst kind of a 

thief,”” said the officer grimly. 

“But he didn’t want to steal 

your bag. Ask Mrs. Rich about him. It’s not fit that I 

should tell you. Mrs. Rich is acting matron at the station 

and she’s a good woman. Here we are—we go up these 
steps.” 

At the first glimpse of Mrs. Rich Eve knew that the words 
of the policeman were exact. She was a good woman. . Her 
voice was slow and quiet, her gaze direct and all-embracing, 
authority itself, but maternal and beneficent. Eve sank into 
the chair she offered and delivered herself freely to her 
mercies. Mrs. Rich did not repeat the policeman’s questions; 
she merely said, and it sounded oddly like Cadeville: 
““You’re beat out—I’m going to get you a cup of hot tea,” 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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1 Wring a cloth from hot water and 
hold it against the face to thoroughly 
open the pores. Then massage Wood- 
bury’s Cold Cream well into the skin 
with an upward and outward motion, 
covering the face and neck thoroughly 


Lao | ww 


With a soft cloth remove the sur- 

plus cream, always with an upward 
motion. Now, wash the face and neck 
with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, working the creamy lather well 
into the skin so that it will dissolve and 
wash out the soiled cream which other- 
wise would remain in the pores. Rinse 
with warm water, then a dash of cold 
water or a piece of ice wrapped in one 












with the cream. Notice how gently it 
penetrates into the pores and softens 
and loosens the embedded dirt and dust 
particles. 


thickness of cloth. 


















3 And now the final step. With the 
tips of your fingers, apply lightly 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream which tones 
the skin by supplying just the right 
amount of natural moisture without 
loading or clogging the pores. This fin- 
ishing cream is greaseless and gives that 
soft, velvety texture so much desired. 


“oe 
In your own home, now... 
you can enjoy the luxury of a scientific facial 


With this simple new treatment—zhe Complete 


¥ OF svar woman has 
come to know that skin 
beauty depends so much upon 
skin cleanliness. And you have 
learned, too, that mere surface 
cleanliness is not enough. That, 
if you would keep’ your complexion always clear, 
radiant, fine-textured, you must also keep the pores 
of your skin scrupulously clean. 


So, it is not surprising that specialists, who have 
made a study of the skin and skin treatment, all 
agree that, to achieve this pore-and-surface cleanli- 
ness, both creams and soap must be used. Really, 
how else could it be? 


“But that requires a ‘facial,’” you say. Yes. 
And the new Complete Woodbury Facial has been 
developed so that you may now indulge in this 
luxury in your own home. Refreshing, invigorating 
—this new, scientific facial combines, for the first 
time, the use of soap and creams in one treat- 
ment. Indeed, and this is so important, the creams 
are especially prepared for use with the soap— 
Woodbury’s Creams for Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Copyright, 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Company 


Woodbury Facial—every woman can so easily 
achieve that perfect skin cleanliness which is 
the basis for a naturally radiant complexion 


A simple one-two-three treatment that enables 
you to get beauty-salon results. And there is this, 
too, about the new Complete Woodbury Facial— 
you can actually see the difference in your skin after 
the first treatment—so clean, so fresh-looking, so 
smooth. 


Follow these three steps faithfully and your skin 
will remain that way—always. First, Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream to cleanse the pores—softening and 
loosening the dust and dirt particles that find 
lodgment there. Then Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Its bland, creamy lather dissolving away 
every vestige of the soiled cream—preventing 
blackheads, enlarged pores, coarsened skin. 


Finally, Woodbury’s Facial Cream to tone 
up the skin—giving it just the right amount of 
natural moisture. How simple it really is—this 
natural way to care for the skin. 





your drug store or toilet 

goods counter can supply 
you with the new Complete 
Woodbury Facial. Or, write 
for a trial set of the new Com- 
plete Woodbury Facial, con- 
taining enough of the soap and creams for seven 
generous treatments, also one of the new Tressettes, 
an ingenious band to hold your hair back while 
creaming your face. Give yourself a Woodbury 
Facial every day for a week. After that, use the 
Complete Facial once or twice a week, keeping your 
skin clear and healthy in between times with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, as directed in the booklet around 
every cake. Send now for your trial set, enclosing 
25c in stamps or coin. 


Now—mail the coupon for this trial set 

















8 THE ANDREW JERGENS COMPANY : 

R &y 1807 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 1 

For the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please send me 1 

the Seven Day Trial Set of the new Complete Wood- 1 

i bury Facial, a Tressette, and your booklet, “A Skin Jf 

l You Love to Touch.” { 

1 If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1 

1 1807 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. { 
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All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
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Uegetable Juices for Spring Tonics 


R7 AVM serving only the vegeta- 

fe) bles themselves that very 
often we lose sight of the 

= fact that the water in 

which they have been cooked and 
which we so often pour blithely 
down the kitchen sink really con- 
tains much valuable food. We open 
a can of asparagus or string beans 
or peas and immediately pour off 
the liquid, serving the vegetable ina 
white sauce, or merely with butter, 
and then sometimes wonder why it 
lacks character. 

The water left from cooking beets, 
carrots, spinach, and so forth, and 
the liquid from canned peas, beans 
or asparagus, the juice from canned 
tomatoes, and many other vege- 
tables, may all be used in various 
tasty healthful ways. They may 
furnish the liquid for making sauces 
or they may be added to stock vege- 
table soup, or in some cases even 
form the basis for the soup itself. 
Some of the juices make delightful 
salads, either alone or combined 
with other vegetable juices. These 
dishes are not only very delicious 
in themselves but add to the variety and healthfulness of 
the menu at very little additional outlay of time or money. 





AA: 


SAUERKRAUT COCKTAILS bid fair to become exceedingly 
popular appetizers. Canned sauerkraut juice or sauerkraut 
itself is very convenient for making these cocktails. The 
canned sauerkraut juice is used as it is, but in the latter case 
turn a pound of sauerkraut into a sieve, pour half a cupful 
of cold water over it, and gently press out all of the juice. 
Add enough lemon juice to lend piquancy. Season lightly 
with salt and paprika, and serve icy cold in small glasses 
containing only three or four tablespoonfuls. For variety in 
vegetable cocktails, blend equal parts of tomato juice and 
sauerkraut juice, using no water with the sauerkraut juice. 


TOMATO COCKTAILS also make healthful and very tasty 
appetizers for a spring luncheon or dinner. If you use the 
juice of canned tomatoes or the juice drawn from fresh toma- 
toes by slow simmering, you will have a brilliant red spar- 
kling cocktail. Toa cupful of juice use a sprinkling of pepper 
and paprika, a quarter teaspoonful each of salt and sugar, 
and one of lemon juice. If, however, you prefer the amber- 
colored tomato cocktails use the commercially prepared 
juice which, through filtration, has lost the red color. To- 
mato cocktails are equally good as an occasional substitute 
for the breakfast orange juice. 


TOMATO BOUILLON is both tempting and healthful for a 
springtime menu. Strain the liquid from a Number Three 
can of tomatoes into a saucepan and add to it—there will 
be two and a half cupfuls of the tomato liquid—one and a 
half cupfuls of cold water and a tablespoonful of sugar. 
Chop very fine a small onion, a carrot and two stalks of 
celery and a sprig of parsley; simmer with the tomato juice 
fifteen minutes. Then press through a sieve, season with salt, 
a dash of pepper and a few grains of sugar, and serve in 
bouillon cups. 


TOMATO-JELLY SALAD is not only very good in itself, but 
it affords almost endless opportunity for variety. Strain one 
pint of tomato liquid into a saucepan and add a quarter cup- 
ful of mild vinegar, a small onion chopped, one and a half 
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There is great charm in the season’s newest colored 
glassware which now may serve almost every purpose. 
Bouillon cups, cream soup bowls and soup plates of 
very pleasing form are all included in many colors. 


tablespoonfuls of sugar, a bit of bay leaf, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley and half a teaspoonful of salt with pepper 
and paprika to taste, bring to boiling point and stir fora mo- 
ment, then pour over two tablespoonfuls of gelatin softened 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water and dissolved over boil- 
ing water. When the gelatin is well dissolved, strain into a 
mold and set in a very cold place to congeal. Turn out on 
lettuce leaves and serve with any salad dressing. For vari- 
ety add one cupful of shredded cabbage or celery when the 
jelly begins to set, or stuffed olives, halved or sliced, or hard- 
cooked eggs, sliced or quartered. 


BEET-JELLY SALAD is made from the same recipe, sub- 
stituting beet juice for the tomato juice and using half the 
amount of sugar. It is most refreshing and pleasing in flavor 
and color, and should be better known. 


ASPARAGUS BOUILLON may be made entirely of aspara- 
gus liquid, or in combination with pea or string bean liquid. 
To one pint of the liquid add a small onion chopped, a stalk 


of celery, a few sprigs of parsley, a 
blade of mace and a pint of water. 
Bring all to the boiling point and 
simmertenminutes. Meantimemelt 
a tablespoonful of butter with one 
of flour and cook toa froth, add the 
boiling liquid, stirring until slightly 
thickened. Season to taste, simmer 
five minutes, then strain through a 
very fine sieve. Serve with a few 
asparagus tips floating on thesurface. 


ASPARAGUS SAUCE is a pleasing 
accompaniment for any delicately 
flavored vegetable as well as steamed 
asparagus stalks themselves. To 
make it, cook a tablespoonful of 
flour with one of butter and stir in 
one and a half cupfuls of strained 
asparagus juice. When thick, sea- 
son with half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
quarter teaspoonful of white pepper 
and a dash of mace. Add a quarter 
cupful of warm cream and serve im- 
mediately. 


ASPARAGUS Aspic. For garnish- 
ing a vegetable-salad platter or one 
of cold meat nothing could be more 
attractive than asparagus aspic; to 

prepare it bring to the boiling point two cupfuls of aspara- 
gus liquid with one cupful of water and a quarter cupful 
of vinegar, two slices of onion and two cloves. Meantime 
soften two tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin in a quarter 
cupful of cold water, then pour the boiling liquid over it, add- 
ing salt, pepper and paprika as liked, also a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice. Strain and color faintly with green vege- 
table coloring. Cool until it clings to the side of the bowl, 
then pour into molds, adding here and there flecks of green 
pepper and pimiento. Chill and use as a garnish. 


SPINACH MOLp is also very attractive. To one cupful of 
the water drained from the spinach, add two tablespoonfuls 
of mild vinegar, one tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, one 
small chopped onion and one cupful of boiling water. Bring 
to the boiling point, season with half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a quarter teaspoonful of white pepper and paprika to taste, 
also a few grains of Cayenne pepper, and pour over two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatin, softened in half a cupful of cold 
water. Color delicately with green vegetable coloring, strain 
and set aside to cool. When on the point of congealing fold 
in half a cupful of cooked string beans cut in half-inch 
lengths, half a cupful of peas and half a cupful of raw shred- 
ded carrot. Turn into a mold, chill and turn out on lettuce 
leaves. Serve with French dressing to which you have added 
one teaspoonful each of chopped pickles, green and red 
peppers, capers and olives. 


VEGETABLE SOUFFLES. Any of the sweet-juiced vegetable 
liquids will make a most satisfactory soufflé from the stand- 
point of a light and nourishing dish. Use the foundation 
recipe of three tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour, cook 
to a froth, then add one and a half cupfuls of the liquid—to- 
mato juice, spinach, asparagus, string bean, and so forth— 
and cook till thick. Whip into the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs with a teaspoonful of salt and a quarter teaspoonful each 
of pepper and paprika; fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs and turn into a buttered baking dish which may be used 
at the table. Stand it in warm water enough to come above 
the soufflé and bake in a moderate oven—350° F.—for forty 
minutes. Serve at once as a main dish, using, if you like, a 
white or tomato sauce accompaniment. 
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Mrs RicHARD PortTER DaviDSoON 



































Mrs. Davidson's unusual beauty always finds 
its perfect setting in an exquisite taste and 
smartness in dress. The contrast of this 








smartly tailored trotteur and her own stirring 
beauty is characteristic of the lovely subtle 
effects she achieves 


F a distinguished line of beautiful women and 

brilliant men is Mrs. Richard Porter Davidson 
—daughter of the renowned beauty, Daisy Gordon 
of Cleveland, and granddaughter of Mark Hanna, 
the famous “Senator from Ohio”. 


Young and beautiful with chestnut-tinted hair 
and great brown eyes, Mrs. Davidson is a glowing 
figure in the more exclusive salons of the Capital 
and the brilliant international assemblies for which 
Washington is famed. 


Yet Mrs. Davidson is a strictly modern young 
woman with that restless urge toward accomplish- 
ment and achievement that is characteristic of 
women today. 

Wife, mother and society matron, her remark- 
able vitality finds time for many activities. She 
has accepted the challenge of business and has 
proven her ability in this field. 


But in spite of her varied interests and days 
crowded with action, Mrs. Davidson’s beauty is as 
fresh and undimmed as the day she came out: for 
she learned long since the value of Pond’s Two 
Creams for the care and protection of her lovely 
skin. 


“Of course Pond’s Creams aren’t new to me,” 
says Mrs. Davidson. “I’ve adored them for years 
—their matchless snowy texture, their intriguing 
fragrance, the prompt magic of their effect upon 
the skin! 

“Delightful, too, are the new Pond’s Skin 
Freshener and Tissues—just the things to complete 
the perfect method of keeping the skin immacu- 
lately young!” 
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On Mrs. Davidson’s dressing table—exquisite in old rose and 
pale green taffeta—stand jade green jars of Pond’s Two 
Creams and the tonic Skin Freshener 


























In this white satin gown by Vionnet, the warm 

rich tones of Mrs. Davidson’s lovely skin and 

hair are happily accented. The daughter of a 

famous beauty, her radiant loveliness richly 

carries on the traditional beauty of the women 
of her family 


To guard the skin of youth, or to restore its 
fragile beauty, use these four enchanting prepara- 
tions. Use them together daily as follows in the 
delightful new Pond’s way: 


FIRST—as always, apply Pond’s light and _ fra- 
grant Cold Cream. Its fine pure oils lift out all the 
dust, restore your skin’s precious suppleness. 


THEN—with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues wipe away 
gently and completely every trace of oil and dust. 


NEXxT—tone and firm the skin with Pond’s Skin 
Freshener. It closes the pores, leaves your skin re- 
freshed and fine without a trace of oiliness. Brings 
a lovely bloom to your grateful cheeks. 


Last—for a final touch of loveliness apply the 
merest breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Do this during the day. And always before re- 
tiring refresh and cleanse your skin once more as 
described above, except for the finishing touch of 
Vanishing Cream. 

You will love to try the delicious Pond’s way— 
to know the extra freshening and invigoration it 
brings. Send today for the complete equipment. 


New 1 4¢ Offer: Mail this coupon and 140, for trial 
tubes of Pond’s Two Creams and enough of Pond’s new 
Skin Freshener and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues to last 
you a week. 
Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. D 

107 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid No. 6030 —Accolac finish 


LIVING-~-Room 


Evenings at home become a real 
pleasure when living-rooms spar- 
kle anew with colorful interest 


G5°0> ideas are worth copying — especially when 
they concern that all-important family affair, the 
living-room. 

Above, you see pictured such a room alive with 
good taste and good cheer. This room is also alive 
with a good idea—a happy idea for the woman who 
plays hostess to a family. 

The cheer and charm of this room—now so evi- 
dent—was once quite elusive. A rearrangement of 
furniture would capture it—for awhile. New draper- 
ies would bring it back—for awhile. Even refinished 
walls failed to drive dull care away permanently. 


Then in one day... between breakfast and tea time 
. .. good cheer returned to stay. For the woman of 


this modern Armstrong way 


the house made the floor part of the picture, made it 
contribute color and sparkling interest, made it add 
to the comfort and coziness that families just 
can’t help liking. 

She saw the idea in an advertisement like this. She 
saw the floor itself in a linoleum store near her home. 
She was surprised —as you will be—at the little money 


Left—Em- 
bossed No. 
6060 with 


new 


finish. 


Right—All- 
over Marb! 
Design No. 
90, Accolac 
finish. 








it cost, at the quick and botherless 
way the floor could be laid right over 
the old boards (cemented over a 
lining of builders’ deadening felt). 

Today she has an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floor of permanent, built- 
in good taste and good cheer—one the family can 
even dance on without its showing wear, one that is 
easily kept new and good-looking because of its time- 
enduring Accolac lacquer finish. 


MORE GOOD IDEAS. And they’re all worth copying— 
and easy to copy, too, for your particular kind of room. 
They represent the best practice of leading decorators. They 
are clearly and completely described for you by Hazel Dell 
Brown in her new book, “The Attractive Home—How to 
Plan Its Decoration.” Illustrated in full color. rere 
Thirty-two pages. A ““Decorator’s Data Sheet” and circie A 


trade-mark on 


an offer of the author’s free service. Just send 10C the burlap back 


to cover mailing costs. (Canada, 20c.) Address (A) 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
904 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





, Ar ms tr ong Ss Linoleum F lo Ors for every room in the house 


PLAIN: > 3+. SLAP ce. 


EMBOSSED -:+ JASPE > - 
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The green pottery dishes in the small dining 
room harmonize with the green tables and are 
very attractive for tea and sandwiches. 


Fg. @emy| ment of the highest order was not a mere 
~" i] side issue with the Man of the House 
h pea| and myself. It was a serious proposi- 
z=) tion which we entered with the idea of 
building up a real paying business. Because our 
capital was decidedly limited we planned to make 
a small beginning and grow as the business war- 
ranted. I brought to the partnership a scientific 
knowledge of foods and a good bit of experience 
with their manipulation, but none in the actual run- 
ning of such a business. The Man of the House, on 
his side, brought business experience obtained in 
the manufacture of a food product together with 
the advantage of having been brought up in the 
country, for it was there that we decided to cast 
our lot. Both brought an enthusiastic willingness 
to fit into any niche required. 

That a real start has been made is shown by the figures at 
the end of the first six months. With a seating capacity of 
about thirty-five, we served five thousand guests with an 
average intake of one dollar and forty cents a person. To 
those who may be contemplating a similar step our experiences 
may be of interest and of help. 

Just why we elected to open in our particular location 
was to some extent a matter of circumstance. While the final 
purchase of the house was done almost in the twinkling of 
an eye, we had gone over the salient points so often that we 
immediately recognized a good location. 

First of all, the property was on a much traveled highway 
from which one might expect to get many transient cus- 
tomers. It was also located almost midway between two 
cities, one, the largest city of the state, the other, the capital. 
This seemed a propitious location to receive a goodly amount 
of more or less regular patronage, and also automatically 
took care of the matter of ease in the purchase and delivery 
of supplies. Then, too, the property had a large level frontage 
on the state road which made the house visible for quite a 
long distance each way. In our estimation, curves and hills 
are to be avoided in locating a business of this kind. 





N ADDITION the electric railway between the two cities 

passed right by the house. The first season has shown 
that not a few took advantage of this means of an out- 
ing with a good dinner at the end of the journey. 

The house itself set well back from the road 
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We Started 
Our Motor nn 


By 


The reception room, from the hall doorway to the left of the main entrance. 


It is only a story-and-a-half Colonial cottage with a kitchen 
L and plenty of barn and outbuilding attachments, but the 
moment I looked it through I could see it transformed into 
the coziest of tea houses. And as I looked it through more 
thoroughly several plans for future expansion raced through 
my mind. 

Other factors which entered into the purchase were these: 
The house was wired with electric current, very meagerly to 
be sure, but it was an asset to have the current available, the 
water supply was excellent and with the reputation of coming 
from a never-failing source, a factor which must not be over- 
looked in the country; enough of the land was tillable to ac- 
complish what kitchen gardening we might wish to undertake 
and already had a thousand-plant asparagus bed, together 
with some strawberry plants, raspberry and blackberry 
bushes newly started; the acreage was sufficient for undertak- 
ing eventually the raising of poultry, and so on; the house was 
located on a stretch of gravel, which assured good drainage 
and entire freedom from damp cellars; the house itself was 
in reasonably good condition with comparatively new roofing 
and enough recently applied outside paint to pass muster for 
a year or so; lastly, the property was already partially 
financed by the local bank which made it a comparatively 
easy purchase and a seemingly safe one. 

At the end of our first season all of our premises in locating 
a business of this kind seem to have been warranted, in spite 

of inclement weather early in the 
season and an almost uninterrupted 





on a slight elevation which made it even more visi- 
ble from the highway and carried with it an appear- 
ance of exclusiveness and quietness for which 
motorists are looking. 
The available park- 
ing space for cars, 
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series of rainy Sundays during the 
summer. This is how we went about 
the opening. Having an already partly 
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This is one corner of the back dining room, 
showing the entrance to the reception room and 
the swinging door to the kitchen. 


depleted capital with which to renovate and equip 
the house, a great deal of thought had to be put 
into the work. 

Before the opening date, we had three full 
months with nothing to do but get ready for it, so 
we planned to do as much of the work ourselves as 
possible. As it proved, the time allowed was none 
too long. The front of the house received its due 
from a cleaning-up point of view, but the back end 
got most of the money! And that is as it should be, 
for good food and good service are the factors which 
really count and the facilities for assuring these are 
necessities. We could not, of course, be sure how 
our plans would work out, so all our renovating 
-took into consideration the fact that we must not 
spoil it as a private residence nor ruin its salability 
as such—at least not this first year. So, though we 
decided against our first plan of taking down a par- 
tition or two, it has proved a blessing in disguise, by making 
for coziness and exclusiveness which our patrons seem to en- 
joy. Then, too, private parties can be held without inter- 
ference from the more casual guests. The small dining room 
serves nicely for a special party of six to eight, while the 
larger one can be made to accommodate at one long table 
from twelve to sixteen. 


E BENT our energies first to the installation of a bath- 

room on the second floor, with its accompanying re- 
quirements in the way of piping, drainage, pressure, and so 
on. The actual contract for the plumbing we let out to a 
plumber, but the preparation work we did ourselves. Both 
being novices at the game we started in with fear and trepi- 
dation, but with grit and determination. 

The details of building the bathroom would constitute a 
story in itself for which there is scarcely space here. Suffice 
it to say that the preparation work expected one to be a 
Jack-of-all-trades, for it included the partitioning off of the 
required space from one room, making out of what remained 
a corridor entering the bathroom proper and a large closet 
for linens, the removal of old wall paper, the covering of old, 
cracked plaster with wall board, the fitting of panel and 
finish strips, the applying of paint and enamel, and, finally, 
the fitting of a linoleum floor, every inch of which was 
cemented over a felt base which was first cemented to the 
wood floor. To the finished room with white woodwork, 
shiny white tile, fixtures and fittings, cream walls with white 
panel-boards and gray and black linoleum, a note of color 
was introduced by hanging a window shade of waterproof 
chintz having a black background with a design of gay pink 
flowers. Ruffled mus- 
lin curtains and a 
couple of woven rag 
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The actual cost of 
materials used in this 
bit of renovation was 
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Live Your Romances! 
Keep That Schoolgirl Complexion! 





In Paris, too, 
It’s now Palmolive 





Today in France, home of cosmetics, 
da Palmolive is one of the two largest 
és selling toilet soaps, having sup- 
$4 planted French soaps by the score. 
French women, the most sophisti- 
cated of all women in beauty culture, 
by the thousands have discarded 
French soaps and adopted safe and 
gentle Palmolive. 
























EAUTY, Charm, Youth may not be the 

fundamentals of Romance, but they 4elp. 
Few readers of a ‘‘best seller’’ picture the heroine 
more than partially unmpossessed, at least, of 
those attributes. 


To live one’s romances today, one stays young 
as long as she can, makes herself as naturally 
attractive as she can and trusts the rest to her 
womanly intelligence. Under modern rules in 
skin care, thousands of women have gone an 
amazingly long way in that direction. 


Those rules, say experts, start with cleansing 
the skin regularly of beauty-imperiling accumu- 
lations; which means the use of soap and water. 
But the secret is this: Only a true complexion 
soap should be used on the face. 


Do this night and morning 


So, largely on expert advice, more and 
more thousands of women turn to the balmy 
lather of Palmolive, used this way: 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! , So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 


for their faces. Obtain a cake—then note the 


difference one week makes. The Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Chicago, III. 
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PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p.m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p.m., 
central time—over station WEAF and 28 stations associated with National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION i 


Retail Price ; 
1 0 Cc Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 


you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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drain board; an electrically operated pres- 
sure pump, to raise the present gravity 
flow to a pressure of 30 to 40 pounds; a 
copper-lined wooden tank having a capac- 
ity of 150 gallons, to be used as an extra 
reservoir for water; a septic tank of proper 
size and all the drainage connections 
thereto; all the pip- 
ing and connections 
necessary to such a 
seriesofinstallations, 
including the re- 
moval of the old iron 
kitchen sink to the 
barn and its instal- 
lation there with hot 
and cold water; and 
also a direct cold- 
water line from the 
spring to the kitchen 
sink. 

Next, we bent our 
energies to papering 
and painting and 
cleaning up gen- 
erally. Fortunately 
for us the previous 
owners had started 
this program of ren- 
ovation, so a goodly 
amountofthecherry- 
red woodwork had 
already been brought 
toa pretty fair white- 
ness. Upstairs only 
one of the three re- 
maining bedrooms 
needed papering, painting and calcimining. 
The room to become the large dining room 
needed fresh paper and a whitened ceiling, 
as did also the kitchen. In fact, every- 
thing was ripped out of the kitchen and 
an absolute new start in decoration and 
equipment made. The other rooms had all 
been done over within the year and, while 
the selections for decoration might not 
have been ours, nevertheless the rooms 
looked neat and clean. The front hall still 
retained its cherry redness so we lightened 
that up by the application of several coats 
of white paint for the woodwork, leaving 
the doors, stair railing and treads red for 
contrast. The floors in every room re- 
ceived several coats of dust-color floor 
paint in keeping with the type of house. 
The dining-room floors were kept bare 
except for the back dining room. 

Next came the conversion of the front 
rooms into dining rooms. Asa nucleus we 
had a 45-inch gateleg table, a Welsh 
dresser, a buffet, five Colonial chairs and 
two small tables, all of the cottage type 
in a silver-gray stained finish, and an old- 
fashioned black-walnut extension dining 
table. For other tables and chairs which 
seemed suitable and reasonable in price we 
studied catalogues and shopped around. 
Tables we could not find so the Man of the 
House with the help of “‘Dad”’ tried their 
hand at making-some. The result was a 
dozen oblong tables, 40 by 27 inches and 
291% inches high, at an approximate cost 
for material of $1.50 a table. We were 
able to buy in the nearest city very good- 
looking round-backed chairs, unfinished, 
for $1.98 each with 5 per cent off on a cash 
purchase of three dozen. The high chairs 
were donated from a friend’s attic. 


Use of Golor 


pst before we started the renovating 
of our tea house I had been trying some 
of the new brushing lacquer in fixing up 
old chairs for my mother. Becoming en- 
thusiastic over the results we decided to 
use it instead of enamel. The color selected 
to blend with the silver-gray furniture was 
an apple green. Though the lacquer is ex- 
pensive and represented an expenditure of 
$40.00 for that alone, we have enough left 
to retouch worn places and to cover sev- 
eral new tables in readiness for another 
season. 

The soft green took away the stuffiness 
which one might expect of small rooms 
and lent an air of clean coolness. Lest it 
be too cool and therefore forbidding, I 


i. 


selected for the windows a scalloped cre- 
tonne valance in tones of yellow and orange 
with crisp ruffled glass curtains of muslin. 
Ten yards of the cretonne for the five 
windows at 29 cents a yard with enough 
unbleached cotton for backing kept this 
expenditure down to a low figure. The 
cotton I bought in a 36-yard piece at 10 
cents a yard and used it not only for this 





This shows the large dining room as it appears from the hall doorway just to the right of 
the main entrance and across the hall from the reception room. 


purpose but for waitress’ aprons and table 
runners and napkins. The final touch of 
yellow came in the selection of yellow 
cross-barred tablecloths with napkins to 
match. These are 36 inches square and 
we put them on cornerwise so that the 
green shows at the corners. At a price 
of only 66 cents for one cloth and four 
napkins these have laundered well and kept 
their color most satisfactorily. For vari- 
ety, too, we use handmade runners of un- 
bleached cotton with napkins to match, 
and sometimes just doilies on a hot 
summer day. On the porch we use paper 
doilies entirely, because the breeze, which 
we are seldom without, blows the cloths 
rather annoyingly. 

The back dining room we intended, at 
first, to use for the family exclusively, so 
the walnut table was placed here as was 
also the buffet, for it must needs take care 
of the linens. We soon found it necessary 
to use this room as an overflow, so when it 
became too cool to serve on the porch, two 
of the tables were moved in. The two 
small gray tables served as side tables 
together with one picked up at the afore- 
said secondhand shop. 

The arrangement of tables in the three 
dining rooms gives the maximum of seat- 
ing capacity, though a few more places 
can be added to accommodate special par- 
ties. This maximum was needed after the 
porch was no longer useful and will, no 
doubt, be retained for use next season, 
making more tables for porch usenecessary. 

The only piece of furniture that was 
bought for the reception room was a glass 
case for cigars and cigarettes, at a cost of 
seven dollars. The top of this as well as a 
tea wagon at the window, is used for gifts, 
the products, for the most part, of neigh- 
borhood women. An attempt was made 
to arrange the room so that it would be 
inviting and homelike. Side hangings but 
no glass curtains were used in this room. 

During the summer months the porch 
was the favorite eating place. We feel 
that the hundred dollars spent in awnings 
for the porch and front windows has been 
a real investment. They added a cheery 
‘note of color to the house with their bril- 
liant stripes of orange, green and white. 
Most of the porch hasa southern exposure, 
so they also proved their worth in pro- 
tecting the tables from the warm summer 
sun. The note of orange was again brought 
to the porch in the electric lights chosen. 
The fixtures had white frosted shades with 
orange linings. From a utilitarian point 
of view the porch was complete when it 


was entirely screened. The cost of this 
screening was nominal, as only $36.33 was 
expended for it and the porch chairs as 
well as all the paint and the accessories 
necessary for its use. 

Lighting fixtures used in the large dining 
room, reception room and back dining 
room were discards still in fine shape and 
perfectly adapted to these rooms, so they 
cost us nothing, and 
the Man of the 
House put them in 
place. Needing ex- 
pert advice on the 
matter of putting in 
heavy-duty wiring, 
the necessary new 
wiring including du- 
plex convenience 
plugs in house and 
barn, porch wiring 
and fixtures, front 
sign wiring, installa- 
tion of new fuse 
boxes, and so on, we 
had done at a cost 
of $133.81. The Man 
of the House and 
his brother managed 
the wiring of one of 
the far signs at an 
approximate cost for 
materials of $15.00. 

The story of the 
kitchen arrangement 
and equipment and 
the working end of 
the establishment 
and how we manage 
will come next month, together with our 
plans for future expansion. However, 
since we have been discussing initial 
expenditures, we might add here that the 
serving equipment complete was purchased 
for $223.86. Of this amount, $109.85 
was for silver in lots of three dozen, and 
$76.80 for china in lots of one dozen. 
The remaining $37.21 was for glassware 
which included salt and pepper shakers, 
cruets, glasses of various kinds, teapots 
and flower vases. 


Use of Advertising 


eet a word or two about advertising. 
The selection of a name is important but 
is a subject concerning which it is difficult 
to offer advice. All sorts of comments on 
ours have been forthcoming; some say it 
is perfect, others think it does not do our 
place justice, still others think it is mis- 
leading. However that may be, it evi- 
dently served its purpose in bringing even 
the latter commenters to us. About the 
place we erected three signs—white back- 
ground with green lettering and orange 
trim. The lettering is clear and plain— 
nothing fancy—and can be seen at long 
range. The sign directly in front of the 
house at the entrance to the driveway is a 
swinging two-way sign bearing only the 
name and an indication of our specialty — 
Home-Cooked Meals. One of the other 
signs was erected at the southeastern 
corner of the property and bears in ad- 
dition to the name, the lettering We 
Serve Break fasts—Dinners—Suppers. Our 
Food Excels. The third sign was erected 
on our neighbor’s property to the north 
and merely says Just Ahead and the name. 
The total cost of signs was $126.50. 

Then we announced the opening of our 
new establishment by the direct mail plan 
to friends and acquaintances and to lists 
of prominent people in the near-by cities. 
First-comers took cards to distribute 
among their friends and thus the news was 
spread. In all we distributed in this way, 
one thousand announcement cards—about 
half of which were sent by mail. Cost of 
cards and printing—$16.00. Mailing— 
about $10.00. In addition, we carried 
during the summer a little newspaper ad- 
vertising, but the value of this medium to 
us we question, though we intend to try it 
again next season. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Mrs. Manzer is the Mabel 
Fewett Crosby who formerly conducted our Better 
Housekeeping Department. 
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Adds Glossy Lustre, 


Leaves Your Hair 


Easy to Manage 


F you want to make your hair easy to 
manage and add to its natural gloss 
and lustre, this is very easy to do. 

Just put afew drops of Glostora on the 
bristles of your hair brush, and brush it 
through your hair when you dress it. 

You will be surprised at the result. It 
will give your hair an unusually rich, 
silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing its natural wave 
and color. It keeps the wave and curl in, 
and leaves your hair so soft and pliable, 
and so easy to manage, that it will stay 
any style you arrange it, even after sham- 
pooing—whether long or bobbed. 

A few drops of Glostora impart that 
bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
admired, and your hair will fairly sparkle 
and glow with natural gloss and lustre. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. 

Try it!—You will be delighted to see 
how much more beautiful your hair will 
look, and how easy it will be to manage. 





Send This Coupon, Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me, FREE,a sample of GLOSTORA, 
all charges paid. 


28-G-5 


FN ECE POE EOE COT POR 











Canadian address: 462 Wellington St., W. Toronto-2, Ont. 
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SB  PPolishes 
as it cleans 


Nothing else combines grease- 
cutting, scouring, and polishing 
materials all in one handy pad. 

Just moisten the S. O. S. pad and 
rub. Immediately it will remove all 
trace of burned food, stains or 
scorches, and make your utensils 
glistening bright. Can be used over 
and over for cleaning aluminum, 
enamelware, Pyrex, stoves, drain- 
boards, faucets, linoleum. No fuss 
or bother. Saves time—hands— 
energy. Your local stores have it in 
3-pad or 6-pad packages. Or send 
the coupon for special S. O. S. offer. 
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Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Magic Scouring Pads 


© 1928, S. O. S. Mfg. Co. L.H.J.4 
Mail Coupon for SPECIAL S. O. S. OFFER to 
S. O. S. MFG. CO., 3500 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


A handy aluminum sauce pan which you can 
always keep gleaming bright with rs ~~ S.—also 
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six regular 3-pad packages of S. S.—$1.50 
value —all for only $1.00. Offer bt until July 1, 
1928. Or send 10c for trial package of S. O re. 
DEEP OF RIOT? ANS COPE OET 

NE ss wa 6s 0abn0 suns 

BE rei csn soe death naan nbn 6 aeiinnssaeed ad Gid aoe 


Dealer's name and address .. 


In Canada, mail coupon to S. O. Ss. “MFG. co. of Canada, Ltd., 
365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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ine Points in (ake Making 



















After creaming the fat, rub the sugar 
in a little at a time in order to dissolve 
as much of it as possible, This does 
much to assure a cake of fine texture. 





4. Stir in the egg yolks 
beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored; beat 
mixture thoroughly. 


7. In cutting and folding in stiffly 

beaten egg whites be sure to cover 

them well with batter before cut- 
ting through to blend them in. 


A whole cake must be baked slowly 
enough to allow it to rise completely 
before the crust is formed or it will 
be broken to allow further rising. 
But, on the other hand, if allowed 
to bake too slowly a cake will dry 
out and not remain fresh long. 


ia li a 





Io 


10. An ideal plain cake recipe produces a ribbon batter 
which may be spread over the pan by holding the bowl 
between the hands and tilting it in a circular motion. 


I. To cream the shortening 

means actually to make it 

the consistency of cream by 

rubbing it against the bowl 

with the back of a spoon. A 

round-handled wooden one 
is best for this purpose. 


6. After stirring in the 
extract beat well, making 
revolutions the size of the 
bowl, thus incorporating 
as much air as possible. 





6 


9. Only the oil of melted butter can be used to grease cake 
pans, as otherwise it may cause the cake to stick. That butter 
as a shortening is not a necessity in the production of plain 
cakes of excellent quality has been proved by series of tests. 


3. Use a spatula, now and then, to 
keep the ingredients well scraped to- 
gether. This not only shortens the mix- 
ing process but makes it more thorough. 


5. Then bind with a 
little flour and baking 
powder, alternating 
the rest with milk. 


8. In cutting, come up through the 

mixture from the bottom of the bowl 

with the edge of the spoon, as in this 
way you lose least air possible. 


Definite progress should be made 
during each quarter of the time of 
baking. The first quarter it should 
start to rise; second, finish rising 
and start to brown; third, finish 
browning and start to bake; fourth, 
Jinish baking and shrink from pan. 





II 
11, All cakes should be allowed to cool thoroughly inthe 
pan on a cake cooler, where air can reach all parts 
equally well. Then remove and place right side up. 
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Sore throat’s easiest victims— 
reducing women! 


Neglecting a cold or sore throat is 
dangerous business for anyone—doubly 
dangerous for reducing women weak- 
ened by strenuous exercises and “‘canary 
bird” diets. 

For both colds and sore throats often 
lead to serious complications if not 
treated immediately. 








Look upon throat irritation as a warn- 
ing, and at the first sign of it gargle 
repeatedly with Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, used full strength. 

If rapid improvement is not apparent, 
consult your physician. 

Time and time again, however, Lis- 
terine has checked colds and sore throats 


LAMB CHOPS AGAIN! 

Lamb chops and pineapple . . . pineapple and lamb 

chops . . . lamb chops and pineapple . . . there is no 
Santa Claus for the woman trying to reduce. 











LIS TEALRNS 


-the safe antiseptic 





THE NEXT TIME 
The next time you. buy a dentifrice ask for Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste at 25¢ the large tube. It has 
halved the tooth paste bill of more than two 
million people. 


before they had a chance to become 
serious. 

Certainly, this pleasant precaution is 
worth taking during winter and early 
spring weather when grippe, “flu,” and 
pneumonia are a constant threat. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
i are 
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Liscouraged 


with patchwork treatments 


of the skin ~ 


+ 





Thousands of women 
are turning to this 
new method of care 


and skin health 


Ac. you, too, one of those who 


have tried treatment after treatment for 
the skin, yet without any visible results? 
Have you perhaps come to feel that 
nothing can give you one of those clear, 
smooth, glowing complexions you envy 
in some of your friends. 


Yet below those unsightly blemishes, deep 
down where patchwork remedies fail even to 
reach, natural forces in your skin are fighting 
day and night to counteract the harsh con- 
ditions of daily life. Unaided, these forces 
fight a losing battle. A little help on your 

art, and the balance swings toward the un- 
ocking of a hidden beauty. 


Startling as this statement may seem, it is 
nevertheless true; and with thousands of 
women today the facts are being passed 
along from one to another. 


A method of daily care, based 
on the idea of keeping the 
skin functioning normally 


To cleanse the pores, to restore the pulsing 
of the tiny capillaries in the lower layers of 
the skin to carry off infection, and then to stop 
new infection before it starts —thousands of 
women have learned the daily use of Resinol 
Soap. Often in a few days, blackheads, blem- 
ishes, and even infections that appear to be 
more or less serious will yield to this gentle 
treatment. Cleansing, soothing, mildly stim- 
ulating, Resinol sinks deep into the pores 
and starts the skin again acting norm ily 


Start today to use Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week you will begin to notice 
it has taken on a finer, smoother texture—a 
ruddier glow. You will notice a clearing of 
the ugly little blemishes. 


For regular toilet use, too 


In thousands of homes Resinol Soap is 
today the only toilet soap in use—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath. 
Note its clean, tonic odor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





Dept. 7-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
( of Resinol Soap—enough for several days’ ordi- 
nary use. . 


\ 
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Economical Use of Your Gas Stove 


nies sincerely wish you to use gas to 

the best advantage, few of them 
actually inspect your appliances to make 
sure that you do, unless you enter a trouble 
complaint. It is therefore important that 
users of gas appliances understand thor- 
oughly their nature; and once this is done 
the actual adjustment is so simple, so easy 
and so logical that most women find it 
less trouble to make adjustments them- 
selves than to call a gas inspector. 

First, make sure that your gas range has 
been properly installed. The piping to the 
range should be as large in diameter as the 
manifold, the tube along the front of 
the range through which gas is passed to the 
burners. A smaller pipe checks the flow 
and cuts down the pressure. A larger pipe 
should be used if another heavy load such 
as a water heater is taken off the same 
meter. Turns and bends in the piping also 
reduce pressure and should be avoided. 

All connections should be gas-tight. 


A nies since the reliable gas compa- 


. Any leaks can easily be detected, for most 


gas meters have a small dial indicating 
from a half to two cubic feet of gas per 
revolution of the hand. If you suspect a 
leak, shut off all appliances, including the 
pilot lights, for two or three hours and note 
whether this small dial moves. Even a 
slight movement is conclusive evidence 
that there is a leak which should be re- 
paired by the plumber or gas fitter. 

Be sure, also, that the stove sets per- 
fectly level and that no foreign objects are 
caught in the flue or other air passages. 

Having made 
sure the stove is 
properly installed, 
see that the burn- 
ers are kept clean. 
All burners should 
come off fora 
thorough cleaning 
at least once a sea- 
son. First, remove 
the drip pan, then 
the grids, and fi- 
nally the burners, 
which lift easily off 
their supports. Be- 
fore placing the 
burners in an en- 
ameled kettle of 
water to which a 
tablespoonful of 
washing soda or 
two tablespoonfuls 
of baking soda have 
been added, loosen 
the set screw at the 
end so that the per- 
forated plate can 
move freely back 
and forth. Bring 
the water slowly to 
the boiling point 
and boil until the 
grease will rub off. 
Then pour off this water and rinse in clean 
hot water. Shake out the rust scales, in- 
vert the burner and allow it to dry. 


Adjust Spud and Valve 


T IS by means of these parts that the 

flow of gas and air is properly adjusted 
to furnish a flame that gives the greatest 
satisfaction and economy. At the end of 
the tube on which the burner rests there is 
a tiny hole through which the gas enters 
the burner. This orifice may or may not 
be adjustable. Ifit is you can regulate the 
flow of gas by turning a hexagonal screw 
at the end of the spud opposite the orifice. 

You should be able to turn the spud 
with the fingers, but it may have to be 
loosened the first time with a wrench or a 
pair of pliers. Remove it, wipe off the 
grease and run a pin into the orifice tomake 
sure it is clean. Replace the spud and 
tighten it with the fingers until it begins to 


By Ina B. Rowe 


take hold. Then replace the clean burner, 
light it, and examine the flame. A perfect 
one lights easily and quietly, burns with 
a good color, does not back-fire, does not 
roar disagreeably, goes out quietly, and 
the fingers are about one length. 

The flame made by having the spud 
screwed tight with the fingers will probably 
not meet any of the above tests, but it can 
be adjusted very easily. A good flame 





























The spud screw regtlating the gas flow may need loosening with a wrench. 


should have two distinct color cones—an 
inner one, usually of green-blue, and an 
outer one of blue-purple, less distinctly 
outlined at its outer edge. 

Gas, in order to burn, must be diluted 
with air. As in an automobile, the rich- 
ness of the mixture is important. If there 
is not enough air, there will be a tiny spot 
of yellow at the tip of the inner cone. 
To remove it, turn the perforated plate 
through which the air is admitted. Press 
the air shutter close to the mixing tube and 
tighten the set screw to hold the plate in 
place. Then turn to the spud, which you 
left tightened to the point where it just 
began to take hold, and admit more gas by 
loosening it very gradually, as the entire 
adjustment takes only two or three revolu- 
tions. The flame will lengthen and grow 
hotter, but the air will have to be increased 
in proportion to the gas. When the spud 
is opened so that the tip of the outside 
purple flame comes just to the top edge of 


the grid, you have the best and most eco- 
nomical adjustment, although the length 
of the flame is more a matter of the way 
you use your range than a fixed principle. 

It is a good practice to give the differ- 
ent burners different heats, having two of 
intense heat at the front of the stove and 
two of a lower heat at the rear, as the valve 
a only in a limited way to adjust the 

eat. 

If, when the gas is turned down at the 
valve, it goes out with a pop, the shutter 
should be closed slightly. If it back-fires, 
the draft from 
the top of the 
stove is too 
strong and more 
air should be ad- 
mitted. A roar- 
ing noise indi- 
cates too much 
air, or perhaps 
too much gas 
and air com- 
bined. 

There are 
many safe ways 
of practicing 
economy in us- 
ing gas. Vege- 
tables will cook 
no faster in 
water boiling at 
top speed than 
when boiling 
gently. There- 
fore, when the 
boiling has be- 
gun usea smaller 
flame. The sim- 
mering or midget 
burner will usu- 
ally keep the 
vessel boiling as 
well as the giant 
burner. 

The flame should never creep up 
around the side of the vessel, for this 
wastes much gas. By using triplicate 
or clover-leaf utensils two or three 
foods can usually be cooked over one 
burner at the same time. 


Gonsider Economies of Fuel 


EW people realize the economy in 

using the pilot flame for cooking. 
Chocolate and fats can be melted di- 
rectly over it. Bread may be set to 
rise in its vicinity, and water will keep 
fairly warm all night on it. If the 
pilot goes out, lift off the cap and 
brush the carbon from it and the 
holes, then relight the flame and ad- 
just the length at the set screw. 

There are still other economies 
which will bring your gas bills down 
perceptibly and yet leave you with 
the satisfaction of full service. Leave 
the burner unlighted until the utensil 
is in place, and turn the flame out before 
you remove it. If you need a pint of 
water, heat only a pint. When the oven is 
lighted, give it a full load. It will take 
very little more gas to bake your entire 
dinner than to bake one article, while boil- 
ing three others on different burners may 
triple the amount of gas used for the meal. 
Many vegetables cook as well in the oven 
as on the top of the range, whether boiled 
or baked. 

Thermostatic control of oven heat pays 
for itself in the amount of gas saved. In 
a properly adjusted oven the temperature 
rises to 400° F. in from twelve to fifteen 
minutes. If it takes longer than that the 
burner is not getting enough gas and more 
should be admitted. If it takes much less 
time the flame is too hot and the gas sup- 
ply must be cut down at the orifice.’ 

The burner of an oven not equipped 
with thermostatic heat control is adjusted 
exactly the same as the surface burners. 


The flow of air is 
regulated by turning 
this perforated plate. 
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Old Dutch Cleanser homes are healthful homes 


Old Dutch Cleanser protects your home with Healthful Cleanliness because it removes the ae 
invisible impurities as well as the visible uncleanliness. Old Dutch chases all dirt—none is left behind. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. To the eye it looks like a fine powder, but through the micro- 
scope you see thousands of flaky, flat-shaped particles of distinctive character. These particles possess (0) ma | 
natural detergent qualities—they erase the dirt, and by a process similar to “adsorption” take up and | ay Dutc 
carry away all impurities. Cle anset 
quam Lhis drawing of a highly magnified Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. Avoid 
Old Dutch nde illustrates how com- damaging: grit. This drawing shows a 
pletely and safely Old Dutch works. = highly magnified particle of hard, 
Being flat-shaped, these particles make scratchy grit at work. Being of irregular 
a perfect contact with the surface and do not scratch. shape the sharp, hard points dig into the surface and 
With a clean sweep they leave the surface smooth leave scratches which not only mar its beauty. but 
and free from uncleanliness. are lodging places for dirt and impurities. 


Old Dutch chases dirt—protects the home 








[he Symbol of Healthful Cleanliness 


© 1928 The C. P. Co. 
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your hair 
is at stake 
fe eae Measures 


are _foolish, 





cioncd knows why men grow 
bald and the hair of women thins and 
loses lustre. The reasons are easy to 
understand. And the cause is easy to 
combat. Those who seriously want to 
win back the thick healthy hair of 
youth can usually do so. But not with 
feeble measures. 





€ srovia’s Combination Scalp 
Treatment gives the two things which 
nature needs to help restore healthy 
hair. It ends dandruff. Not just by 
temporarily dissolving it, but by kill- 
ing the germ that breeds the dandruff 
scales. Thus the scalp gains antiseptic 
cleanliness. Dandruff no longer exacts 
its toll. 

And Glover’s scientifically stimulates 
scalp circulation. It penetrates each 
tiny hair cell down to the root. You 
feel the tingle of its generated heat. Dor- 
mant glands are vitalized to action. 
A surge of healthy scalp circulation 
responds. 


A Medical Treatment 


Not in any way like ordinary hair 
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tonics. Eminent scalp specialists, bar- 
bers, and hairdressers endorse Glover’s 
as a complete treatment. Thousands 
of users say it has brought them abun- 
dant healthy hair where all else has 
failed. 

Get the two products at your drug 
store—Glover’s Imperial Mange Medi- 
cine and Glover’s Medicated Soap. Use 
them persistently. Do not expect to 
fully repair the damage of years with 
two or three treatments. Use patience— 
and Glover’s! You'll win Fock hair 
health. 


A free booklet describing common 
scalp troubles and their treat- 
ment will be mailed if you write 
to: H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., 
Dept. J, 119 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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COMBINATION 


MANGE MEDICINE MEDICATED SOAP 


SCALP TREATMENT 


95c at all Drug and Department Stores 





NOTICE THE ODOR 


The clean tar odor marks the presence of an ingredi- 
ent essential where positive results are desired. 
Contains other vital ingredients, too, found only 
in Glover's, the original and famous product. 





eA Response to the Lure of the Olive 














PS SeaiHE lure of the olive is as in- 
feed tien Cefinite and yet as illusive as 
§| that indefinable thing called 
charm—and just as enticing, for 
it takes one back again and 
again to the source to find out just what 
it is made up of. 

Perhaps part of it is due to the romance 
that surrounds its history—and unques- 
tionably the rest is due to the distinctive 
and intriguing flavor that makes one take 
“just one more.” 

The taste for olives, either of the green 
or the ripe variety, is certainly an acquired 
one, and there is an old saying that assures 
us that anyone can cultivate it by forcing 
himself to eat three in rapid succession. 
By that time the tart, briny flavor has so 
surprised and interested the palate that it 
eagerly craves more. This rule can be ap- 
plied alike to the ripe or to the green olive, 
though the taste of the two is entirely 
different—that of the ripe olive being more 
reminiscent of olive oil than of salt. 

Most of the olives and much of the olive 
oil used in the United States are produced 
in California. Indeed, this state is the true 
home of the canned or bottled ripe olive, 
for no other olive growers had ever thought 
of thus preserving the luscious ripe fruit. 
In many of the Mediterranean countries 
the ripe olive is dried in large quantities 
like the figs, dates and raisins and is used 
as a staple food, but it is never canned. 
It was Californian initiative that brought 
the ripe olive to the fore as a real food. It 
is easily digested and is high in food value, 
for it contains all the oil that has been de- 
veloped by the ripening process. Pickled 
green olives have a big place in the food 
field as appetizers, but they do not possess 
as high a food value as the ripe fruit, which 
is more popular where they are grown. 

There are many varieties of olive oil, 
both imported and domestic, and probably 
each has as many devotees as the other. 
Some people will swear that there is no 
flavor equal to that of the French oil; 
others declare as vehemently in favor of 
the Spanish or Italian or Californian 
brand. And probably each is right, for 
there are few flavors equal to that of a 
good virgin olive oil. Unfortunately many 
people do not know it. The taste for olive 
oil is as much an acquired one as that for 
the fruit, but it has so many uses aside 
from the making of French or mayonnaise 
dressing that it is a pity to get into the 
habit of using it only in this way. We 
should go to the French, Spanish and 
Italian cuisines if we would know how to 
rhake the best use of olives or olive oil. 

The Italian way of stewing fish in olive 
oil is simply delicious. Cod, whiting, 
flounder or halibut is best to use. 

2 Pounds of Fish 1% Cupfuls of Boiling 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Water 

Pepper to season 1 to 2 Tablespoonfuls 
1 Medium-sized Onion of Minced Parsley 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of 


Olive Oil Lemon Juice 
1 Egg 


UT the fish fillets crosswise in pieces 
an appropriate size for individual serv- 
ing and put them in a deep saucepan with 
the salt, pepper and onion cut fine. Add 
the oil and the water, cover closely and 
simmer for thirty minutes. Then place 
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the whole pieces of tender fish neatly on a 
hot platter and sprinkle with the parsley. 
Make a sauce by boiling the stock left in 
the saucepan rapidly for five minutes, add 
the lemon juice and pour gradually over 
the well-beaten egg. 

A most intriguing Italian entrée is made 
by cooking oysters in large oyster or scal- 
lop shells or small ramekin dishes for in- 
dividual service. 


3 Dozen of Large 
Oysters 
1 Clove of Garlic 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Minced Parsley 
14 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
dered Thyme 


Grated Lemon Rind 
1% Cupfuls of Soft Fine 
Bread Crumbs 
Salt and Pepper to 


Season 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Olive Oil 


UT the garlic crosswise and rub each 
shell or dish thoroughly with the cut 
end. Don’t be afraid of the garlic; it is 
not enough to taste really, but will simply 
add piquancy to the flavor. Put six 
oysters in each dish and over the top spread 
generously a mixture made of the parsley, 
thyme, lemon rind, crumbs, salt, pepper 
and olive oil. Broil under a flame until 
the oysters curl on the edges—about ten 
minutes. Serve at once. 
This Spanish Omelet has a distinctive 
flavor all its own, due largely to olive oil. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Olive Oil 
Clove of Garlic Canned 
1 Small Onion 1 Green Pepper 
4% Cupful of Sliced Mushrooms 


4 Ripe Tomatoes or 
1% Cupfuls 


GAIN cut the garlic crosswise and rub 
the frying pan well with the cut sur- 
face, then heat the olive oil in it gently. 
Add the chopped onion and green pepper 
and cook slowly for five minutes without 
discoloring either. Scald and peel the 
tomatoes, cut in slices and add with the 
mushrooms to the onions and pepper. 
Cover the pan and simmer for twenty 
minutes. Then season with salt and pep- 
per, spread over a five-egg omelet, fold 
and turn out on a hot platter. Serve im- 
mediately with crisp potato chips. 
Fillet of sole or flounder prepared in the 
following manner is novel and delicious. 


6 Small Thick Fillets 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


of Sole or Flounder Flour 
1 Egg 1 Cupful of Fish Stock 
34 Cupful of Very Fine or Hot Water 
Stale Bread Crumbs 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
14 Cupful of Olive Oil Sherry Flavoring or 
4 Cupful of Shredded 1 Tablespoonful of 
Blanched Almonds Lemon Juice 


LEND yolk and white of the egg by 

beating and add a tablespoonful of 
cold water. Divide the crumbs in two 
dishes; dip the fish in crumbs, then in the 
egg, and then again in bread crumbs. Heat 
the oil in a frying pan until it starts to 
move, add the almonds and fry until they 
start to color, then remove to a piece of 
soft paper to drain. Fry the fish slowly 
in the same oil until well browned on both 
sides, then place on a hot platter. Sprinkle 
the flour into the oil that is left in the pan, 
stir well, add the stock or water and let 
boil up. Season with salt and white pepper 
and add the almonds and sherry flavoring 


or lemon juice. Pour over the fish and 
garnish with water cress and sliced lemon. 

A salad of ripe olives, thinly sliced Ber- 
muda onions, pickled beets and potatoes 
is very good for Sunday night suppers, as 
it is wholesome enough to satisfy the appe- 
tites developed by long motor trips or a 
vigorous hike. 


% Cupful of Sliced 
Ripe Olives 
1 Bermuda Onion 
1 Cupful of Sliced 
Pickled Beets 
2% Cupfuls of Diced 
Cold Potatoes 


¥% Cupful of Thick 
Mayonnaise 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Minced Parsley 
114 Tablespoonfuls of 
Minced Chives 
Lettuce 


UT the olives lengthwise from the seed 
in as even pieces as possible. Mix the 
potatoes with highly seasoned mayon- 
naise. Add the olives, parsley and chives 
and arrange in.the-center of a large salad 
plate. Cut the onion into very thin slices 
and separate into rings. Dip into French 
dressing and then place around the salad 
alternately with thin slices of the pickled 
beets. Serve very cold. Fillets of smoked 
herring may be laid across the salad if a 
more hearty dish is desired. 
Another unusually good salad is one 
made of fish and potatoes. 
1% Cupfuls of Flaked 
Dried Herring 
2 Cupfuls of Thinly 
Sliced Cold Boiled 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 

Minced Parsley 
4 Hard Cooked Eggs 
6 Tablespoonfuls o 


Potatoes French Dressing 
4 Cupful of Thinly 14 Cupful of Minced 
Sliced Onion Ripe Olives 


Mayonnaise 


OAK the herring in cold water several 

hours, then drain and cover with fresh 
water and simmer for ten minutes. Drain 
and flake into shreds, removing the bones, 
and add the potatoes, parsley, onion, two 
egg whites, finely minced, and two eggs 
cut in eighths. Marinate with French 
dressing and garnish with mayonnaise, 
the remaining egg yolk put through a 
sieve, and the minced olives. 

A luscious dish is made from ham, left- 
over chicken, mushrooms, and either ripe 
or green olives in a rich sauce. You’ll find 
it distinctive in flavor and good to serve 
when something out of the ordinary is de- 
sired and expense not a consideration. 


¥% Pound of Lean 


¢ 6 Large Stuffed Olives 
Boiled Ham 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 


1% — of Cold Butter 
chicken in Large 6 Juniper Berries, 
Pieces Crushed Fine 
Y% Pound of Mush- 1 Cupful of Chicken 
rooms or 1 Small Stock or Milk 
Can ¥% Cupful of Cream 
4 Cupful of Sliced 44 Teaspoonful of 


lives White Pepper 
Salt to Season 


iY, pat the butter in a large frying pan, 
add the ham, sliced, and frizzle. Then 
sprinkle in the juniper berries, mix well, 
add the mushrooms and chicken and stir 
until heated through. Add the milk or 
stock, the cream, sliced olives and season- 
ing; cover and simmer for twenty to thirty 
minutes. Serve on hot plates and garnish 
each serving with a stuffed olive. For 
vegetable accompaniments select either 
green peas, asparagus or string beans and 
baked or mashed potatoes and a crisp 
celery salad. The juniper berries can be 
bought from your druggist, who will un- 
doubtedly look incredulous when you tell 
him you want them for cooking purposes. 
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p goes the curtain on a 


really clean movie! 


THE VILLAIN . 
THE HEROINE . 
THE HERO . 


TIME: any wash day 


You'll find the Scenario is short. 


HIS little movie is true. Dirt is afraid 
of Fels-Naptha! Fels-Naptha does do 
away with hard rubbing! For Fels-Naptha 
brings you two effective cleaners working 
together — good golden soap blended, by 
the exclusive Fels-Naptha process, with 


plenty of naptha. 


With Fels-Naptha, you can smell the 
naptha in every bar. And you know that 
naptha, the basis of “dry cleaning,” is a 
marvelous cleaner. It dissolves grease. It 
loosens stubborn dirt. In Fels-Naptha it 
works hand-in-hand with the soap. The 
safe, sure action of the naptha loosens the 
dirt and the rich soapy suds wash your 
clothes clean, white and sweet. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 


GOLDEN SOAP AND NAPTHA (working together) 


DIRT 
YOU 


PLACE: your laundry 


as 


DIRT, the VILLAIN, is hiding in your wash. 
YOU must drive him out! 








you roll up your sleeves—prepare for 
a struggle... 











But wait! Here is extra help! FELS-NAPTHA 
— good soap and plenty of naptha, work - 
ing together. He enters your wash .. . 











And out comes pirT. For birt is afraid 
of FELS-NAPTHA. You are saved—saved 
the work of hard rubbing! 





Make Fels-Naptha your extra helper—and 
use it your way. Use in washing machine or 
tub — cool, lukewarm or hot water, or, if 
you choose, boil your clothes. Fels-Naptha 
washes everything washable, light or 
heavy. It gets your clothes clean with less 
effort on your part. Its mild, pleasant suds 
are kind to your hands. And you can use 
it all over the house—from keeping win- 
dow panes sparkling to cleaning the 


painted woodwork. 


Your grocer sells a lot of Fels-Naptha. 
Ask him to send you some, today, and 
learn for yourself that “nothing takes the 
place of Fels-Naptha.” 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 
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difference in the milling of Swans Down 
Cake Flour. Only the choicest part of the 
wheat kernel is used. And Swans Down is 
sifted, and re-sifted, and re-sifted, through 
finest silk, until it is 27 times as fine as bread 
flour. Imagine that! The milling of this flour 
is so careful that it takes 100 pounds of selected 
wheat to make 26 pounds of Swans Down. Noth- 
ing is added to it. It is just flour, made from wheat 
alone. But it is flour so infinitely fine that cakes 
made with it are triumphs of lightness and tenderness! 
That’s why Swans Down is a real economy. It 
costs only 3l4c more, per cake, than bread flour—and 
it is insurance against cake-failures. With Swans Down 
Cake Flour, you can have perfect cakes, every time! Try 


winter wheat, grown near the Swans Down mills. This wheat the Coconut Cake on this page. — the recipe care- 
contains a delicate, tender gluten that gives perfect results with fully—and begin your career as an expert! 


the ‘‘quick’’ leavens—baking powder, egg whites, etc. al “SS me ap > FS. - f x a 
: soe ; : : : ‘a ae Cc ” . 
Then, in addition to the difference in the wheat itself, there isa ) LF Gg Dy ome anw 


Before you make 


another cake. . 


there’s 
something you 
should know 


ABOUT 


: have turned tens of thousands 

' of “just passable’ cake-makers 

q- $f into experts. Perhaps you are 
"oe" one of them! 

These cake-makers were skillful, and had tried 
hard, but they had been working with the wrong 
kind of materials. They knew that bread was en- 
tirely different from cake—but they didn’t realize 
that the kind of flour which makes excellent bread 
is not suited to cake. 

To begin with, bread flour is made from hard wheat. And 
hard wheat containsa typeof gluten which must be leavened 
from three to five hours, by yeast, to give proper results. 

Swans Down Cake Flour is made from specially selected soft 


es 
we Seu facts I’m going to tell you 
A, . f 
J * 
























COCONUT LAYER CAKE 
2 cups sifted Swans Down 3 egg yolks, beaten light ; $ 




















Cake viene 3 bi 4 4% cup mi m8 
Bargain! Cake utensils at cost! 3 teaspoons baking powder 1 teaspoon vanilla —" 
° ¢ ¥% teaspoon salt 3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
; 24 cup butter 1 can Baker’s Coconut r CHECK THE ARTICLES YOU WANT 
For just what it costs us—$1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, | wid 1 cup sugar a bagi pe Style * — 
1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, including U. S. possession ift flour once, measure, add baking powder and sift three times. Cream : 
- 7 ill send $ sind of cak 4 P ‘ee s) + butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, creaming well after each addition. Icteneart Broruers, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 
we will send the kind of cake set we use in our own kitchens. Add ke b goernage 1 ll : ch 
Set consists of: Set aluminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted ff id egg yolks; then flour and milk alternately, a small amount at atime. |) O Please send me Swans Down Cake Set, for which 
Me me : : -} Mix thoroughly after each addition. Add vanilla and fold in egg whites. [* enclose $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada 
mixing spoon; Wire cake tester; Aluminum measuring Cup; [*% Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans for 25-30 minutes in moderate oven |: $2.00 el é . ‘ Solin 1 & Sineees >. s) " 
Steel spatula; Heavy square cake pan (tin); Patent angel food (375° F.) Use twice recipe for three 10-inch layers. 2 UU cisewhere, Including U. ©. Possessions ). 
pan (tin); Sample package of Swans Down Cake Flour; copy 4 Spread Scven Minute Frosting between layers and on top and sides of 2 O Please send me oven thermometer, for which I enclose 
of recipe booklet, *"Cake Secrets’’. If not entirely satisfied with + cake. Sprinkle each layer and outside of cake with coconut while frosting | $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 
set, you may return it, carrying charges prepaid, and your | {_ is still soft. © | 4 elsewhere, including U. S. Possessions). . 
money will be promptly refunded. (“‘Cake Secrets’’ is the only | 7 _ SBVEN MINUTS FROSTING § C Please send me a separate copy of ‘‘Cake Secrets’’, for 
item sold separately. The price is 10c.) An oven thermometer N : ae 5 renee cold be oo Se which I enclose 10c. 
is essential to perfect baking. We ‘ 1 teaspoon vanilla ? 
can now supply you with a standard Put egg whites, sugar, water, and cream of tartar in upper part of double Nam... ccccsceseseeess tees esse eeeeeeseeees eoceese 
thermometer, postage prepaid. Send boiler. Beat with rotary egg beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over (Write plainly) 
$1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, rapidly boiling water, beat constantly, and cook for seven minutes, or Street 4 
$1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, in- jer cp wit sean in peaks. Remove from fire, addvanilla,andbeat f° """°°CC* CTC tte eceeeecscecess 
cluding U. S. Possessions). See Gee CaN ty ee City ee eeey er eee 
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These dainty cakes are 
just the thing 

To serve the guest in 
early spring. 


KING—2> 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


These (akes are (ommended 


@hocolate Potato Gake 


4 CupfulofShortening 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
4, Cupfuls of Sugar Cinnamon 
4 Egg Yolks 14 Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 
1 Cupful of Hot 4% Cupful of Milk 
Mashed Potatoes 2 Ounces of Unsweetened 


2 Cupfuls of Chocolate 
astry Flour 1 Cupful of Nut Meats 
3 Teaspoonfuls of 4 Egg Whites 


Baking Powder 


ORK the shortening to a cream, rub 

in the sugar gradually, then beat in 
the egg yolks and the mashed potatoes. 
Now alternately add the mixed and sifted 
dry ingredients with the milk and choco- 
late melted in it over warm water. Stir in 
the nut meats finely chopped and cut and 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites.. Bake 
in a large shallow pan in a moderate 
oven—375° F.—for about thirty minutes. 

Miss N. K., Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Date Coffee Gake 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Teaspoonfuls of 


Shortening Baking Powder 
14 Cupful of Sugar \% Teapsoonful of Salt 
1 Egg 4% Cupful of Chopped 


1% Cupfuls of ates 
Pastry Flour % Cupful of Milk 


REAM the shortening, work in the 

sugar, and add the well-beaten egg. 
Blend witha third of the sifted dry ingredi- 
ents mixed with the chopped dates, and 
stir in the remainder alternately with the 
milk. Pour into a shallow oiled pan and 
dot with cinnamon butter, made by rub- 
bing a quarter of a cupful of sugar and half 
a teaspoonful of cinnamon into two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Bake in a moderate 
oven—375° F.—for about thirty minutes, 
and serve bottom side up. This is delicious 
as a dessert or accompaniment to tea. 

Miss O. S. B., Burlington, Iowa. 


Pound @ake 


2 Cupfuls of Butter 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
144 Teaspoonfuls of Lemon 

Extract 

10 Egg Yolks 

4 Cupfuls of Pastry Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of Baking 
Powder 

10 Egg Whites 


“REAM the butter be- 
fore rubbing in the 





Cakes fine of texture, 


Black Walnut Angel Gake 


1 — “ Egg 
1% Cupfuls of Sifted 


1 Teaspoonful of Cream 
of Tartar 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of 


1 Temmaontel of Baking Powder 


Vanilla 1 Cupful of Broken 
1 Cupful of Black Walnut Meats 
astry Flour 


EAT the egg whites light and fluffy, 

then add the sugar gradually, beating 
until stiff and dry. Add the flavoring and 
fold in first the mixed and sifted dry in- 
gredients and then the lightly floured nut 
meats and pour into an oiled tube pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven—350° F.—for 
about an hour and a quarter. The deli- 
cacy of the angel food lends an excellent 
background for the flavor of black walnuts. 

Mrs. H. B., Owosso, Michigan. 


Chocolate Marshmallow Dainty 


5 Egg Yolks ¥g Teaspoonful of 
% eo of Powdered Salt 


5 Egg Whites 

3 Table poonfuls of Cocoa Marshmallow Whip 

HIP the egg yolks till lemon colored, 

stir in the powdered sugar well mixed 
with the cocoa and salt, and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour about half 
an inch thick into a shallow pan lined with 
a well-oiled piece of light wrapping paper 
and bake in a moderate oven—375° F.— 
for about twenty minutes. Turn immedi- 
ately onto a piece of waxed paper sprinkled 
with powdered sugar and remove the pa- 
per from the underside. Spread quickly 
with marshmallow whip and roll up like 
a jelly roll. For serving, cut into half-inch 
slices, and for special occasions top with 
vanilla ice cream. 

Miss H. C., Los Gatos, California. 


Chocolate Sponge Cake 


6 Egg Yolks 
14% Cupfuls of Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cocoa 
% Cupful of Water 
6 Egg Whites 
4 Teaspoonful of Cream of 
Tartar 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
1 Cupful of Pastry Flour 


EAT the egg yolks un- 
til thick and lemon 


sugar. Add the flavoring, feather light, colored and cook the sugar, 
then the egg yolks and Never fail to bring cocoa and water together 
beat together vigorously delight. to 238° F. or until they 


before adding alternately 

the flour and .baking powder, sifted to- 
gether three times, and the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in loaf pans at 325° F. 
for twenty minutes, and 350° for forty 
minutes. These cakes are of fine texture 
and will remain fresh for several weeks if 
kept in a tin box. 

Mrs. J. S. S., Madison, Wisconsin. 


= 


form a soft ball in cold 
water. Cool slightly and add in a steady 
fine stream to the egg whites, stiffly beaten 
with the cream of tartar. Add the vanilla, 
egg yolks and flour, sifted three times. 
Bake in an unoiled tube pan ten minutes 
in a moderate oven—375° F.—and forty 
minutes in a slow oven—325° F. 

Miss O. S. B., Burlington, Iowa. 
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, Whats 


missing 


from this 
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picture ? 














To dentists and denti- 
frices rally to the aid of modern 
teeth .. . though toothbrushes by 
the million work briskly every morn- 
ing and every night . . . though 
Science, year by year, bestows upon 
us new weapons for the fight against 
dental ills . . . still, something is missing 
from the picture! 


Where's the help that Nature planned? 
Where's the thing that kept primitive 
man’s teeth in his head—strong and 
sound—until he died of old age? In other 
words, where’s the kind of diet that 
benefits teeth? 


Missing, alas, from most modern tables! 
Check up on your own three meals a day 
if you doubt it. Note that most of your 
foods are soft—creamy—highly refined. 
Then recognize your error—and reform! 


Replace some of those soft foods with 
crisp foods that require chewing—that 
you will delight to chew! Give to teeth 
and gums the natural exercise and stimu- 
lation that Nature planned. It’s the easiest 
method—the least expensive method— 
and the only completely efficacious one! 
Your dentist will tell you that. 


There’s one particular 
modern food that’s famous 
for the benefit it brings to 
teeth. You've heard of 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc 





ape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, and 
Post's Bran Chocolate. 











Grape-Nuts. It appears on millions 
of American breakfast tables every 
morning—a food deliciously crisp— 
golden-brown—nut-like in flavor. It 
tempts you to chew thoroughly. And 
that’s why dentists so enthusiasti- 
cally recommend it. 


They recommend it, too, because it’s 
the kind of food that helps build and main- 
tain sound tooth structure. A food rich in 
varied elements. Phosphorus for teeth and 
bones. Iron for the blood. Proteins for mus- 
cle and body-building. Dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for heat and ener- 
gy. And the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of appetite... Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced ra- 
tion. And it is one of the easiest foods in 
the world to digest, because of the special 
baking process by which it is prepared. 


Try it tomorrow! Your grocer sells it, 
of course—or you may wish to accept 
the following offer: 


FREE! Two servings of Grape-Nuts 


and an authoritative booklet—“ Civi- 
lized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.” 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


G.—L. H. J.-4-26 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with your booklet, “Civilized Teeth 
and How to Prevent Them.” 














In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Company, Ltd. 


812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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food specialists say: 
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The Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder. Con- 
tains no alum—leaves 
no bitter taste 











BREAKFAST BRAN PAN 


Sift three times 134 cups flour, 6 
teaspoons Royal Baking Powder, 
1% teaspoons salt, and 5 table- 
spoons brown sugar and add 1 cup 
bran. Add gradually, a little at a 


time, 6 tablespoons shortening, 


melted, stirring the dry mixture con- 
stantly. The mixture is now a 
crumbly mass. Beat 3 egg yolks well 
and add 14% cups milk. Add to the 
dry mixture. Add % cup raisins, 
floured, and beat for five minutes. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Spread in a greased square pan about 
three-fourths inch thick and bake in 
a moderate oven at 350° F. fifty to 
sixty minutes. Makes twelve 214- 
inch squares. 


Y prefer Cream of Tartar 
a Baking Powder" 


HESE women, trained in foods, have 
very sound reasons for preferring a 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


They know that cream of tartar is a 
pure fruit product that comes from ripe 
grapes and that it is the most wholesome, 
healthful and effective ingredient from 
which baking powder can be made. 


It is rare and rather costly, yet this 
precious cream of tartar is always used to 
make Royal Baking Powder. 


For more than 50 years Royal has been 
made with the very finest cream of tartar 
in the world, imported from Europe. 

That is why housewives of three genera- 
tions have clung to Royal with real affec- 
tion. .It always leavens so perfectly— 
makes’such a truly marvelous baking. And 


it contains.no alum. Royal leaves no 


bitter taste even’ in the most delicate of 
cakes or hot biscuits. 


Careful housewives consider Royal the 
most economical baking powder. Two 
cents’ worth is enough for a large layer 
cake and it never fails you. 
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ORANGE SHORTCAKE 


The Shortcake is made from the recipe at the top of 
page 21 of the Royal Cook Book, using oranges in- 
stead of strawberries. The dough is baked in a deep 
tin, split, and orange sections placed between and on 
top of layers. The top is sprinkled with powdered 
sugar before serving. 





FREE! Nearly 


350 reliable recipes 
for all kinds of foods 





THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
Dept. D, 101 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Please send my copy—free—of the famous Royal 
Cook Book—nearly 350 recipes. 


Name 





Address. 











City. State 
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Novelty in (ake Molds 






















HEN you 
were a 
child, did 


you have in your 
family a mold in 
which cakes were 
baked to take the 
exact form of a 
lamb, even to 
the ribbon 
around its neck 
which held a 
bell? Can you 
imagine the joy 
it gave the 
neighborhood 
children at 
birthday par- 
ties and what fun it was to watch little 
“gobs” of creamy white frosting being 
touched on a smooth coating of it to repre- 
sent the roughness of the lamb’s wool? 
And what wonders were wrought when the 
bell was made bright gold, by adding egg 
yolk to some of the frosting! 

What recalled these memories was a re- 
cent visit to the household department of 
one of our stores in quest of a new cake 
mold. We found there a chicken mold 
that had just as much charm as any lamb 
could have and its price was not forbid- 
ding as it can be used to mold shredded 
chicken in aspic or any number of other 
dishes frequently molded. When using it 
for cake, the mold is rested upside down 
in the oven on the crosswise supports at 


either end. This 
allows the cake to 
rise from the bot- 
tom, thus forming 
the top of the bird 
perfectly. The 
two little strips of 
metal on the top and the end supports slip 
off allowing mold to be removed in halves. 


The heart-shaped cake pan meets with - 


just as much popularity for entertaining 
prospective brides or for St. Valentine’s 
parties, as the chicken mold does for chil- 
dren’s Easter parties, and it also can be 
used for many other purposes. 

The idea of the layer-cake pan is an ex- 
cellent one, but if there are two weights 
be sure to choose the heavier one. The 


purpose of the attached device is to loosen 
the cake before turning it out. 

The next cake pan or mold is a really 
new item and one that was immediately 
annexed to our supply of cooking utensils 
with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. It serves so 
Many purposes and 
adds so much possi- 
bility to putting anew 
slant on many of our 
most popular recipes. 
It meets the economy 
of space by offering 


three typesof molds inonepieceof 
equipment. The outer rim is flexi- 
bleand may beopened by slipping 
off the little metal slide in front. 
In this rim any one of three bottoms 
may be used in the positions they are 
shown. Ifa large round mold is desired, 
the plain bottom is used. Ifa tube cake 
pan is desired, the next one is used. We 
noted with particular interest the size of 
this tube which is unusually large and 
assists greatly in properly baking a cake of 
this size. The third bottom for this rim is 
shaped so that the cake when turned out 
has a deep indentation in the top, which 
may be filled with berries or sliced fruit 
and garnished with whipped cream. and 
one can immediately visualize many other 
very practical uses for such a mold. 
Another much simpler piece of equip- 
ment along this line is made of two circles 
of tin held together by a crosswise piece of 


a cooky cutter on the layers of cake 


they have been baked and thor- 
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the same material. This is used like | 


of different color and flavor after | 


oughly cooled. The center pieces of | 


the layers are transferred and they are put 
together like any other cake, but when cut 
are in checkerboard form. Imagine the 
surprise when the cake is served. 

These cake molds are only a few of the 
number of new ones now available in both 
individual and family sizes. 

It is with just such simple pieces of equip- 
ment as these molds that we can often 
supply the ‘‘something new”’ which we 
look for in menu planning. 
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“At times Betty Mae wasn terrible misery,” writes her mother 
. . » Mrs. Gibbons’ letter follows: 


Cleveland, Ohio 
“FOR 2 YEARS our little girl suffered untold agonies from consti- 
pation. Her appetite vanished. She lost sleep. And no sooner would 
one medicine begin to help than it would lose its effectiveness for her. 
“T had heard so much about Fleischmann’s Yeast that I decided 
to try it. And in only a few-months there was a great improvement. 
Soon she was enjoying perfect health and vitality. People marvel 


e ” 
at it. Mrs, THomas GIBBONS 
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"Stop work,’ they told me—but I had 
to struggle on” 


Long Beach, Calif. 


“My METHOD of painting on tiles and then baking 
them is my own discovery, and I cannot delegate 
any of my work to others. So when my health began 
to go back on me I became almost frantic. 

“ “Stop work and rest,’ I was advised. But how 
could I, with orders incomplete and spaces in build- 
ings left vacant? 

“In my run down condition, painful skin erup- 
tions broke out. Altogether, I had over forty of them. 

“Then my doctor started me on Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—three cakes daily. The skin eruptions promptly 
healed up. In a month my skin had cleared com- 
pletely and my general health had improved, too. 
I am now able to work 18 hours a day when orders 
are pressing.” 


(Mrs.) Adelaide Bell Bowman 





N place of medicines, doctors today are 
urging a corrective food— Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 


As fresh as any garden vegetable, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast banishes constipation, easily, 
naturally. Corrects indigestion. Clears 
the unhealthy skin. 





At the root of all these ills generally lies 
an unhealthy condition of the intestinal 
tract. Fleischmann’s Yeast corrects this 
condition. It keeps the intestines clean— 
rouses the sluggish muscles. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleisch- 


mann’s Yeast at a time from your grocer 

















i and keep in any cool, dry place. And send 
Auauaten Belt Meee of tare Weed, Call for latest booklet on Yeast in the diet San Francisco, Calif. 
—original tile mural artist. “I was so ill it was free. Health Research Dept. G-97, The “WE HAD BEEN oe in the mountains for 
almost impossible for me to keep on with my work,” ; : CWO YORE. Tey Pee ae ys oe ee eee 
} she —o ae fib above, o letter je Fleischmann Company, Lo Washington mapping boundary locations and 20 on. As «. result of 
, bean : Se. New York. carelessness in our eating habits, our digestion in time went 
completely back on us and constipation set in. Pills and 
’ cathartics only made matters worse. Then, one day, see- 
dlike | ing an advertisement for.Fleischmann’s Yeast, we sent for 
cake a supply of it. And in a short time we knew we should have 
after pon resorted to it first. For soon we were normal again—full 
thor- bx i of pep, ready to eat anything!” Ouw C. Kyicut 
ces of | Jersey City, N. F. 
e put | “WHEN DISCHARGED from the army after the 
mn cut | War I was absolutely unfit—and my skin all pain- 
e the | fully broken out. I took up my old work as Fireman Health at its best—zhis easy way: 
| in an engine company. But the skin trouble was a 
of the | big handicap. And inoculations and various remedies Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
: both | didn’t help, while the irregular hours of my work every day, one before each meal or between meals. 
| made matters continually worse . . . One of the boys Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) 
ue in the Engine House got me started eating Fleisch- an aae-aekeae 7 ou like. For stulibors coaatl 
quip | mann’s Yeast. I took it regularly, for 6 months. ey ap RE ar j ieee 
often | The skin eruptions I then had dried right up. I never tion drink one cake in a glass of hot water—not 
ch we | expect to have them again as long as I live!” scalding—before meals and before going to bed. 
| Gionos f. ‘Enouanp Train yourself to regular daily habits. Dangerous 





cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 
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Southwest 


gee] | PAYS to be generous with lawn 
: Ka! seed. The accepted practice is to 
m) sow blue grass and clover, in equal 
Mu| Proportions, two pounds to every 
aam| 2(() square feet. Best results are 
secured by first sowing the clover, then the 
blue grass. This done, the seed should be 
raked in lightly, then, if possible, roll or firm 
the seed bed. However, this is not impera- 
tive. A light mulch of thoroughly pulverized 
manure, preferably sheep manure, should be 
spread over all and the plot sprinkled evenly 
and lightly with a fine spray. Until the lawn 
is established, sprinkle the new planting 
every morning or evening. On heavy slopes 
cover the planting with burlap after the seed 
has been raked in to prevent washing, and 
also to keep the seed bed from drying out. 






In planting dahlia tubers, dig holes from 
five to seven inches deep at the base of each 
stake. Lay the tubers flat with the eye end 
about two inches from the stake and see that 
the eye is up. Then cover the tuber with 
about three inches of soil, or more if the soil 
is light. Remove carefully all but the strong- 
est growing sprout and fill in around it as it 
grows in height. Cuttings can be started 
from the odd sprouts, and these plants will 
produce good blooms. As each tuber is 
planted, fix the label to the stake. 


A few of the lower-priced dahlias for the 
home garden, especially in the warmer sec- 
tions of the West are Jersey’s Beauty, pink; 
Pride of California, crimson; F. W. Fellowes, 
pure orange to scarlet; Mrs. Carl Salbach, 
mallow pink; Trentonian, old gold or amber; 
California Beauty, copper; Shudow’s Lav- 
ender, lavender; and Primula Rex, light 
cream. Of the pompons, the Deedee, laven- 
der; Joe Fette, white; Goldie, golden; and 
Tom Thumb, garnet red, are good. 


Sow dahlia seed about the first of April in 
a carefully prepared seed flat, covering it 
with only an eighth of an inch of leaf mold 
or humus. Press this firm, then sprinkle 


lightly. Cover the flat with a piece of glass, 
if available, and set in a sunny location. | 
Never allow the soil to dry out or the plant- 
ing will be lost. Germination is uneven but 
the tardy plants are often best. Spot the 





plants into another flat when the first or 
second rough leaves appear, and when they 
are about six inches high they are ready 
for garden planting. The seedlings can be 
set as close as twelve inches apart, and if the 
first flower shows a plant not to be worth 
while, it can be taken out, giving more space 
to others. Ross H. Gast. 


Northwest 


IVE newly planted roses commercial fer- 

tilizer or liquid manure. Watch closely 

for pests on the bushes. Keep weeds down. 
See new growths do not rub one another. 


In Seattle and localities infested by ear- 
wigs, poisoned bait should be broadcast two 
or three times at intervals of ten days. Local 
authorities approve certain brands, and full 
directions accompany. Rolled newspapers 
left out overnight and burned following morn- 
ing will help you trap through the season. 


Move or plant bamboos. Avoid a windy 
location. Many evergreen trees and shrubs 
may still be moved this month. Plant yuccas 
early in a well-drained position. Do not 
uproot later if seemingly failing. Time to 
establish, but usually recover. 


Plant bulbs of crinum powelli and varie- 
ties in well-drained sunny border for August 
and September display and for cut blooms. 
Also Agapanthus umbellatus. Do not dis- 
turb latter, give dry protection in winter. 
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Lawns and Gardens 


Things to Do in April 


Ferns should be divided or replanted as 
necessary during the first week. Top dress 
these with leaf mold and loam. Remove any 
dead fronds. Hardy primulas, cyclamen, 
anemones, and cypripedium spectabile add 
interest and color to the fernery. 





ro } 
VS y) 
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Divide and replant snowdrops as soon as 
they finish blooming wherever overcrowded. 
Plan either to lift tulips, heel in, and later 





‘ store in paper bags hung up until fall, or 


provide annuals to cover the dying foliage. 
Time for occasional division of kniphofias. 
Replant in fresh soil, well manured. 


Eremurus spikes thrusting up now, and 
they are sometimes injured by late frosts if 
water gets into their crowns. Prop a pane of 
glass above them in such a manner they have 
ample room for their rapid growth. 


Set out any pentstemon raised over win- 
ter, or prune back any leggy growths in 
older plants. Also violas. Dig in liberal 
dressing of manure or leaf mold. Prune 
Romneya coulteri and fuchsias. Plant and 
manure hardy waterlilies if this was not done 
in March. ANDERSON MCCULLY. 


eNddle West 


HE mildew of roses can be controlled by 
dusting with sulphur. Ordinary flowers of 
sulphur or sulphur flour will do, and it may be 
applied by putting the dust in a cheesecloth 








sack and shaking it over the plant. How- 
ever, the specially prepared dusting sulphur 
applied with a duster is much better. 


Raspberry bushes should be sprayed with 
lime sulphur, 1 gallon in 10 gallons of water, or 
2 pounds of dry lime sulphur per gallon of 
water. Apply this spray when the first three 
or four leaves are just appearing. This spray 
will control the anthracnose: One or two 
subsequent sprays with Bordeaux may be 
necessary. 


Winter injury will begin to show this 
month. Roses, privet and Japanese barberry, 
weigela bushes, in fact almost any kind 
of shrubs may be injured by cold weather. 
There is nothing to do but cut out the dead 
part and fertilize the ground with manure 
or nitrate to stimulate a vigorous growth to 
replace the killed parts. 


Cankers on the south and southwest sides 
of trees, or cankers developing at the ground 
line are usually due to winter injury. There 
is no parasite connected with them. The 
only control after the cankers have developed 
is to cut away all the dead bark and paint 
the exposed wood with tar. 


Examine all gladiolus bulbs carefully be- 
fore planting. Discard all bulbs that are 
badly affected with cankers. There is little 
use in treating the affected bulbs. The best 
control is to plant healthy bulbs. 


The heavy topping of shade trees is noth- 
ing more or less than plain butchery. It can 
do no good and will probably do much harm. 


CaN! @ 


Stubs left at the ends of branches seldom 
heal and are excellent openings for heart rots. 
Prune all branches close to the trunk or to 
the main limbs. Paint the wound with tar 
or some elastic wound covering. 








Remember that shade trees in the city 
are usually laboring under a serious handicap. 
They are often surrounded by hard surfaces 
that permit no water to penetrate. They 
may be subject to smoke and gases of various 
sorts. For small trees, fertilizer may help but 
larger trees will usually take care of them- 
selves. When the tree is surrounded by 
pavement, keep the soil loose and use plenty 
of water. See United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin 816. 

C. T. GREGORY. 


Northeast 


E YOU plan to grow perennials for next 
year’s garden sow them now rather than 
in midsummer. The plants will get a better 
start, become large enough to transplant in 
September, and bloom better next year than 
those started later. 


One of the most satisfactory climbers for a 
southern exposure is the madeira vine. It 
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grows rapidly from tubers, stands heat well, 
makes good shade and produces abundance 
of fragrant flowers for weeks. The bulbs, 
tender to frost, must be dug and stored in 
a frost-proof cellar over winter. 


For best displays of lovely blue blossoms 
set perennial flax plants about a foot apart 
in groups of a dozen. They will bloom fairly 
well the first year but abundantly in after 
years. Though the petals fall in early after- 
noon, new flowers come every morning for 
six or eight weeks. 


Spotted snapweed—Impatiens biflora— 
native in moist places, has the curious habit 
of wilting its leaves when poorly supplied 
with water. Set plants of it in the garden to 
tell you when to do watering. Suppose you 
also try its relatives, Impatiens holsti and 
sultani. 


For tall, informal, unsheared hedges of 
striking beauty plant thorns—scarlet, pink 
or white; forsythia, yellow; althaea, pink. 
For low ones choose slender deutzia, pink or 
white; Japanese kerria, yellow; rugosa rose, 
red; rosa hugonis, yellow; polyantha roses, 
various. 


Shrub-althea makes a wonderful pink, 
white or red hedge four feet high if plants 
are set 15 inches apart and cut back each 
spring to fifteen inches. They start slowly 
but make up for it with a glorious display for 
six to ten weeks from midsummer forward. 

M. G. KaINs. 


Southeast 


TILL some work for the pruning shears— 
which, by the way, should always be kept 
sharp to slice clean. New hedges are largely 
made or marred in the first few months. 








New growth, made since plants were set out 
in February or March, will be ready for 
shearing back now. Keep them low first 
season—they’ll get tall fast enough; thick, 
smooth surfaces most important. Prune to 
shape at least as broad at bottom as top, bet- 
ter somewhat broader. Old hedges: Cut back 
new growth as soon as firm; allowing long 
growths merely wastes energy of plant. 
Early flowering shrubs as such forsythias, 
early spiraeas, deutzias, lilacs, and so on, are 
best pruned just after blooming; remove old- 
est wood to leave room for new growth. 


The April garden is so full of flowers that 
one is likely to forget about the future. 
But now is the time to make generous plant- 
ings again, that the late summer and fall 
garden may not be lacking in color. Sow 
particularly named varieties of cosmos, snap- 
dragons and mammoth verbenas—the latter 
two will flower through most of the winter, 
fairly well south, and begin again in the 
spring. Cosmos Autumn Giant in pink, 
white or crimson, and the beautiful yellow 
Klondyke, neither of which can be started 
out-of-doors north of the Mason-Dixon Line, 
are ideal for Southern gardens. The new late 
double type will add variety both indoors 
and out. Asters may be sown where they are 
to grow; try the new California giant- 
branching as well as the old late-branching 
sorts. Thin out annuals sown last month and 
transplant any started in frames or seed 
beds; the sooner this work is done, the better 
the results. 


Perennials sown late last autumn and 
carried through the winter will be making vig- 
orous new growth now. Transplant to per- 
manent positions. Good plan to save small 
plants in seed bed or corner of vegetable 
garden, to set out later when bulb beds 
and other early flowering things, such as 
pansies, English daisies, wall flowers, and 
so on, are cleaned out, and to replace any 
losses. F, F. ROCKWELL. 
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For the ravishing “homemade” taste of per- smooth and shot through with a flavor like - end now for illustrated salad 
fect mayonnaise women today rely upon spring sunshine. 


nd Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise, made 
ed ; ; 
according to a wonderful old recipe. 
Fresh eggs, golden salad oil and fragrant 
nd spices are thoroughly blended and whipped 


“ about until the mayonnaise is incomparably 
all 
rle 
ds 
as 
nd 
ny 





y yi, book—45 precious ideas—and 
Some serve it just as it comes from the every one practical 
jar. Others add cream, lemon juice, chili 1p me 
sauce, or nuts, according to their taste. 
At all grocers. The popular 4 pint size— 
25c. Other sizes: 334 oz., pint and quart. 


Hellmann's Blue Ribbon 


; City a F 
© 1928, P. Co., Inc. MAYONNAISE Beet rea eee 





RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc. M-LHJ—4-23 
Long Island City, N, Y. 


Please send me the new Hellmann Blue Ribbon d 
Salad-Idea Booklet. : 


Name 


Street 
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ow millions of women 
oosen dirt without work 


However you wash clothes, you always 
have to do two things: 


1. You must first loosen the dirt. 


2. You must then remove the dirt. 


If you loosen every whit of the dirt 
first, removing it becomes little more than 
child’s play. 


The millions of women who use Chipso 
have discovered that they can loosen dirt 
thoroughly without work! 


How? They soak their clothes in Chipso 
suds first! 


Result: The dirt is then ready to drop 
out. Removing it afterward by any wash- 
ing method they prefer, is so simple that 
they save strength, time, clothes and 
money! 


Chipso alone does all the hard work 
for you. 


How can Chipso make all this differ- 
ence? i 


Chipso saves you time first by giving 
you instant suds—just run hot wate®on 
Chipso flakes. No chipping or melting 
soap in the old-fashioned way! 


Then, when you've made the suds luke- 
warm, you soak your clothes—2o minutes 
or over-night, as you prefer—both are 
equally safe. When you come back to the 
tubs, you will find that this Chipso-soak- 
ing has done the hard work and the dirt 
is ready to drop right out. All you really 
need to do now is squeeze the suds through 
the clothes! 


Give bad spots a light hand-rubbing 
if necessary — rinse — wring! A Chipso- 
washing is as easy as that! 


Of course, Chipso is the ideal washing- 
machine soap, because pouring hot water 








1* Saving 
Soaking saves 
time, work 
and clothes 





















on it makes instant suds—no soap-chip- 
ping or melting here, either. 


Soak before you start the 
washing-machine to save power cost! 


But more than this—Chipso can cut down 
your power expenditure, too—whether 
you have a hand, water-power or electric 
machine. Let the clothes Chipso-soak 20 
minutes in the machine before starting it. 





**While I’m seeing that shoes are tied 
neatly and buttoning up coats snugly 
to the chin, my Chipso suds are busy, 
too, working for me. Twenty min- 
utes’ soaking loosens the dirt per- 
fectly. I don’t rub or boil the clothes 
any more. I just squeeze the dirt out!”’ 
Time and work saved. 


This completely loosens the dirt. Then 
start the machine working the same suds 
through the clothes—and in half the 
ordinary time the dirt will come out. 


This way cuts the hard third 
out of dishwashing, too 
What part of washing dishes takes long- 


est? What part roughens your hands? Isn't 
it getting rid of grease in hot dishwater? 
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The most amazing success in| t 
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Yet, if you follow these simple direc- 
tions you can escape this hard third and 
save your hands. And you gain 30 new 
precious minutes for yourself every day! 


First, pour hot water on Chipso for 
instant suds. Wash your glass and silver 
as usual. While you rinse and dry them, 
leave the china in the Chipso suds. When 
you come to rinse the china, it will be 
practically clean! While you're finishing 
the china, let the same suds soak the 
grease off the utensils, adding a little more 
Chipso if the suds are down. 


This makes dishwashing as near pleas- 
ure as it can ever be! 


“The generous package and rapid suds- 
ing make Chipso the most economical 
soap on the market,’’ writes a housewife. 
Yes, because the 25-cent box does 4 to 6 
average washings, or a whole month's 
dishwashing! 


Free! Saving Golden Hours—‘'How to take 
out 15 common stains . . save clothes by 
soaking . . lighten washday labor.’’ Prob- 
lems like these, together with the newest 
laundry methods, are discussed in a free book- 
let—Saving Golden Hours. Send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Dept. CJ-4, Box 1801, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Or, 
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‘hen 

suds 

the 
‘‘A short Chipso-soak- 
ing in the machine 
loosens the dirt. Then 
I turn on the motor, 
and in half the time, 
with half the power, 

ong the dirt comes out.”’ 

Isn t Time and money saved. 
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3rd Saving 
Soaking 
saves hands 
and V3 time 











““Chipso suds soak the 
grease off the dishes— 
really doing the hard 
part—so it saves my 
hands and an extra 
half-hour every day!’’ 
Time and hands saved. 








Chipso—hot water 
—<instant suds 


Soaks clothes clean 
Dishes % less time 
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QUICK SUDS 
- at the touch 
of hot water 
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It was at the most famous hotel in 

the old South, the Maxwell House 

in Nashville, that Joel Cheek’s 
blend first won fame 
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ild coffees . “winy coffees . heavy coffees . . countless 


different kinds 


x YRUPY, rich coffee from 
the East Indies—“winy,” 
acid coffee from Arabia— 
mild, mellow coffee from 

& Venezuela— 

Hundreds of kinds and grades of coffee 

from over forty tropical countries! 

Uncounted natural flavors to choose 

from for our breakfast cup! 

Yet one after another each one, alone, 


has failed. Some are too pungent and: 


“heavy ’—some too sharply acid —some 
are too delicate. 


Flavor added to flavor 
It is a special shade of flavor—a 
smooth, full-bodied taste which no 
single coffee grown can yield—that has 
now for the first time pleased the crit- 
ical men and women throughout the 
entire United States. 


As a painter mixes colors on his palette, 
so Joel Cheek mingled many coffees 
years ago. A Southerner of the old 
South, born with a genius for flavor, he 
created a blend with a touch of mellow 
goodness which no other coffee has ever 
had. Quickly Joel Cheek’s blend found 


favor with the great families of old Dixie. 


Today the news of that special rich- 
ness in Maxwell House Coffee has 
spread rapidly throughout the country. 
From New York to Los Angeles this 
one blend is now pleasing more people 
than any other coffee ever offered 
for sale. 


Known to the South alone a few years 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale — 


ago, Maxwell House is now the largest 
selling coffee in all America. 

A new experience awaits you and 
your family in that shade of difference, 
in that special mellow richness of Max- 
well House Coffee. Its very fragrance 
will tell you why this blend has won 
such fame. Grocers have Maxwell 
House Coffee in the sealed blue tins. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nash- 
ville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


». . _ ~ » 
Radio listeners—tune in! Noted 


artists every Thursday— Maxwell 
House Coffee Radio Hour, g p. m. East- 


... yet the first real nation-wide fame has come to a shade 
of flavor which no single coffee grown can yield 


ern Time, 8 p. m. Central Time: wyz, 
WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTM), 
WOC, WHO, WOW, WRHM, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, 
WBAP, KPRC, WSB, WSM, WMC, WHAS, WLW, 
WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX. 8 p. m. Pacific 
Time: KGW, KFOA, KHQ. Mondays 7 
p. m. Pacific Time: Kst. Tuesdays 8 
p. m. Pacific Time: KMTR. Wednesdays 
8 p. m. Pacific Time: KFRC. 


“Good to the / 
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a feet in diameter; hardy. 
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or Your Garden Notebook 


ejuggested List of Plants, shrubs and Vines for the Busy Gardener 


ewe ti following list of varieties for 
i feiss) the garden is not intended to be 
ig, Meesa| exhaustive, but is offered as a 
ayey kiwa| Suggestion to the busy gardener 

aeatees| for use in the final check-up of 
things to be ordered for the garden before 
it is too late. 

These paragraphs may be clipped out 
and pasted in a garden notebook for handy 
reference if desired, thereby making it 
easy to keep your records. 


eAnnuals 


(Grown from seed each year, they are used 
lo fill in gaps left by shrubs and perennials, 
and are excellent for cut flowers.) 


ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon) —Large flow- 
ering, giant sorts grow to thirty inches; 
colors various; bloom July and August. 

CALENDULA—Rich golden orange flowers 
borne on long stems; bloom from June 
to October. 

Cosmos—Colors, white, pink and crim- 
son; three to four feet; bloom July to 
October. 

PETUNIAS—Fine for window boxes or bed- 
ding; colors various; bloom from June 
to October. 

Poppy (California) —Colors various; long 
stems; bloom from July to October. 

ScABIOSA (Mourning Bride)—Two and a 
half to three feet; bloom from July to 
frost; colors various. 

SWEET PEA—Needs no description, al- 
ways a favorite. 

VERBENA—Colors various; bloom July to 
frost. 

ZINNIA 
early summer to frost; 
feet; colors various. 


Dahlias 


(Someone has said that to make a list of 

dahlias is to start an argument! We suggest 

these as only a few of the ones you will want 
in your garden.) 

JERSEY’S BEAUTY—Delightful shade of 
rose pink. Outstanding favorite dec- 
orative dahlia past five years. 

COURONNE D’OR—Rich golden apricot, 
with reverse of petals rosy carmine. 
One of the best for garden culture. 
Decorative. 

Mrs. CARL SALBACH—Shade of solferino 
pink, suffused with white. Flowers nine 
inches in diameter. Favorite in all parts 
of country. Decorative. 

CALIFORNIA BEAUTY—Almost pure cop- 
per. Excellent in garden. Splendid cut 
flower. Cactus. 

MAuRICE RIVOIRE—Ox-blood red with 
white fringed collar. Collarette. 

Mrs. WARREN DEE MILLER— White suf- 
fused delicate rose pink. Vigorous, with 
large flowers. Hybrid cactus. 

PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA—Perhaps the best 
red decorative. Endures warm climates. 





(Dahlia flowered)—Bloom from 
three to four 


Evergreens 


(The following varieties are recommended 

for foundation plantings.) 

MuGHo PINE—Dwarf, seldom over four 
feet tall; globular in shape; hardy in 

, Cities. 

DWARF JAPANESE YEW—Three to four 
feet high; retains rich color in winter; 
irregular in shape; absolute hardiness. 

WOODWARD ARBORVITAE—Seldom over 
three feet high; can be used in tubs; 
hardy. 

PFITZER JUNIPER— Half erect; up to eight 
feet high; great favorite as ornamental. 

SAVIN JUNIPER—Half erect; up to five 
feet high; dense branches; hardy. 

JAPANESE TRAILING JUNIPER—Trailing; 
never over one foot high; about twelve 


Gladiolus 


(In as much as there is a great choice in fine 
gladiolus, we list only these tried and tested 
old favorites.) 


BARON J. HULOT—Royal violet blue. 

Mrs. FRANK PENDLETON—Salmon pink 
with brilliant red blotches in throat. 

RICHARD DIENER— Pure rose-salmon pink. 
Exquisite. 

PEACE—Immense pure white with touch 
of carmine in lower petals. 

WaR—Rich blood red shaded with crim- 
son black. 

ANNA EBERIUS— Warm rhodanine purple 
with dark Bordeaux center. 

Mrs. FRANCIS KING—A shade of light 
scarlet. An old favorite. 

ROSE ASH—Smoky old rose. 

SCHWABEN—One of the best shades of 
yellow. 

LE MARECHAL FocH—Soft flesh pink. 
Large blooms. 

PRINCE OF WALES— Apricot pink suffused 
with salmon. Early. 

Mary PICKFORD—Creamy white, suffused 
soft canary yellow. 


‘Perennials 


(No garden can be complete without a gen- 
erous collection of these old favorites. They 
may be started from seeds or plants.) 


ANEMONE JAPONICA (Japanese Wind- 
flower)—Bloom in August; two to three 
feet; colors various. 

AQUILEGIA (Columbine)—Bloom late 
spring; two feet; wide range of color. 
Try long-spurred varieties. 

HARDY ASTERS (Michaelmas Daisies) — 
Bloom September and October; up to 
three and a half feet; blues predom- 
inate. 

CAMPANULA (Bellflower)—Range from 
dwarf to tall growing; bloom June to 
August; colors, shades of white, pink 
and blue. 

DELPHINIUM (Hardy Larkspur) — Blooms 
June to frost; various in height; new 
hybrids especially recommended. 

CoREOPSIS—Blooms entire summer and 
autumn. C. lanceolata grandiflora is 
rich golden yellow, and the favorite. 

DIELYTRA, or DICENTRA (Bleedingheart)— 
Old favorite; good in shade; buy 
clumps for best results. 

GAILLARDIA (Blanket Flower)—Blooms 
June until frost; two feet; center dark 
red brown, petals marked with rings of 
crimson, orange and vermilion. Fine 
for cutting. 

GYPSOPHILA (Babysbreath)— Blooms July 
and August; two to three feet; excellent 
for use in softening bouquets. 

HOLLYHOCKS— Up to six and eight feet; 
fine for backgrounds; try new improved 
sorts. 

IRIS GERMANICA—Hardy, various colors, 
up to three feet. Plant in July and 
August. See LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
next month for varieties. 

HARDY PHLOX— Plant masses of each color 
for best results; good in any soil; last 
for years. 

VIOLAS—Try the newer sort, Jersey Gem. 
Blooms from May to frost. Excellent 


for bedding. 
‘Roses 


(Selected in Recent Nation-Wide Survey by’ 
American Rose Society.) 

RADIANCE—Rose pink; good bedding 
rose; lasts when cut. 

RED RADIANCE— Deep rose red; fine foli- 
age; great bloomer. 

OPHELIA— White and pale pink; 
fragrant; great bloomer. 

SOUVENIR DE CLAUDIUS PERNET—Best 
yellow; strong; heavy foliage. 


very 


Los ANGELES—Salmon pink; exquisite 
perfurne; seldom good second year. 

MME. BUTTERFLY—Light pink; strong 
plant; better than Ophelia. 

DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON—Golden 
orange; great size; liberal bloomer. 
COLUMBIA—Bright pink; healthy foliage; 

best in fall as rule. 

MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT—Coral red and 
orange; free flowering; moderately 
strong. 

Gruss AN TEPLITz—Brilliant crimson; 
hardy bush; lavish bloomer all season. 

Mrs. AARON WaArRD—Golden buff pink; 
dwarf plant; always in bloom. 

KAISERIN A. VIKTORIA— White, tinge 
of lemon; moderately vigorous; free 

~ bloomer. 


Glimbing Roses 


Dr. W. VAN FLEET—Flesh pink; vigor- 
ous; fine long stems. 

PAUL’S SCARLET CLIMBER—Brilliant scar- 
let; moderate growth; blooms early. 
SILVER -_MooN—Creamy white, golden 
anthers; extremely vigorous; perfect 

foliage. 

AMERICAN PILLAR—Crimson pink with 
white centers; vigorous; heavy bloomer. 

Mary WALLACE—Bright pink and gold; 
vigorous; superb foliage. 

CLIMBING AMERICAN BEAUTY—Brilliant 
carmine; fine perfume; good stems; 
moderate grower. 


Shrubs 


(These shrubs are almost indispensable in 
the small garden. Hardy anywhere.) 


ALTHEA—Bloom late summer. Medium 
height. Try A. alba plena (white) and 
Duchesse de Brabant (dark red). 

BUDDLEIA (Butterflybush)—Blooms from 
July until frost. Dies back to roots in 
north. Color, pleasing shade of violet 
mauve. 

BARBERRY (Japanese)—Compact, thorny 
shrub valuable for untrimmed hedges or 
specimens. Red berries in winter. 
Hardy. Grows in any soil. 

PHILADELPHUS (Mockorange)— Tall 
growing; flowers in May and June. 

SYRINGA (Lilacs)—French hybrids are 
best, blooming well when young and 
offer wide selection in colors. See 
page 29, March LADIES’ HOME Jour- 
NAL for varieties. 

SPIRAEA VAN HOUTTEI (Bridalwreath)— 
Fine ornament for any lawn; a fountain 
of white in June; graceful; hardy. 

WEIGELA ROSEA—Soft, rosy carmine. 
You will also like W. Eva Rathke, a 
rich ruby carmine; continuous bloomer 
in summer and autumn. 


Uines 


(There are numerous places for hardy vines 
in every yard and garden) 
AMPELOPSIS ENGELMANNI (Improved Vir- 
ginia Creeper) —Clings to stone or rough 

support. Brilliant in autumn. 

CLEMATIS PANICULATA—Rapid grower, 
neat rich green foliage, with pure white, 
very fragrant flowers in August. 

CLEMATIS JACKMANI—Large-flowering 
purple variety. Much admired. 

HONEYSUCKLE—An old favorite. Blooms 
in June. 

POLYGONUM AUBERTI (Silver Lace vine) — 
flowering climber of vigorous growth 
bearing all through the summer large 
foamy sprays of white flowers. Very 
hardy and needs support. 

WISTERIA—Blooms in May and some- 
times later in season. W. Sinensis is the 
favorite, with pendulous clusters of 
heavily perfumed violet-blue blossoms. 
W. alba is the white wisteria. 














A flavor 
for 3/7 years 


HILDREN of today have their 

favorite flavors just like the chil- 
dren of 37 years ago when Beech-Nut 
was established. Times may change, 
but tastes stay much the same. Chil- 
dren still prefer that “finest flavor” of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter because the 
flavor has not changed a bit. It still 
hits the spot. The same care in selec- 
tion of fully matured No. 1 peanuts, 
the same skill in roasting and blend- 
ing, the same precautions for pro- 
tecting the purity and flavor of Beech- 
Nut go on faithfully with the years. 


Keep a jar of Beech-Nut on hand for 


mid-day or after-school sandwiches 
and for stay-at-home evening refresh- 
ments. Generally the whole family 
likes Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. In 
jars only, labeled with the Beech- 
Nut red oval. That trademark is 
worth asking for by name. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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Come Charming 


Hosiery Colors 
for AMERICA 





PARIS . . . the Mecca of the mode, 
where from all corners of the earth fash- 
ion’s pilgrims come to view the openings 
of the great couturiers. Here styles are 
set in every article of feminine apparel. 





11 Rue de Penthiévre is a famous 
address to those who search for fash- 
ion’s newest whims. Here are the ateliers 
of Lucile—Paris, wherein is gowned the 
aristocracy of many nations. 





LUCILE, DICTATOR of hosiery 
shades, creates special colors to suit 
each new trend in materials and shoes. 


Then they are gpernes to America and 


reproduced im Holeproof Hosiery. 


* *  * 
And of all fine stockings Holeproof 
alone can offer you Lucile’s Paris col- 
ors re-created in stockings known the 
world over for their exquisite sheerness 
and chic. Priced from $1.00 to $2.95. 
A lovely Lucile special number at $1.95. 


Holeproof Hosiery 
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HE sweet pea 
might be 
termed every- 


body’s flower for it 
is to be found grow- 
ing to perfection in 
all kinds of gardens. 
Given suitable con- 
ditions, no other 
plant will respond 
more lavishly. The 
sweet pea loves to 
bloom and that is 
why this lovely 
flower has become 
such a favorite. 
The sweet pea 
revelsand flourishes 
to perfection in cool 
locations. Where 
such conditions pre- 








and Elegance are 
perhaps the best of 
these lighter shades. 

Royal Pink is my 
favorite among the 
orange pinks and 
Grenadier is un- 
doubtedly the 
leader in the scarlet- 
cerise section. 

Gold Crest, with 
salmon overlying 
orange, and Ford- 
hook Orange, with 
its rich coloring, are 
needed to even out 
a collection that 
would embrace all 
the outstanding col- 
ors. Crimson King 








vail the vines will 
oftenattain a height 
of eight to ten feet. 
The flowers pro- 
duced on these 
far-reaching and 
tapering branches 
are most abundant. 
Armfuls — basket- 
fuls may be cut day 
after day, and not 
appreciably de- 
crease the coloring of the row. Ofcourse we 
realize that it is the regular plucking of 
these long-stemmed floral beauties that 
encourages the continual outpourings of 
more, for if the blooms are not continu- 
ously gathered seed pods will form and 
the production of flowers cease. 

The exquisite colors we find in the sweet 
pea cover an immense range. Primrose, 
pure white, opals and soft ivories; pinks 
of innumerable shades and combinations; 
silver blue; sky blue to rich purple, red, 
scarlet, andorangescarlet; salmon, orange, 
salmon cerise and pure cerise; in fact with 
the exception of yellow we surely have all 
other colors and combinations of colors rep- 
resented in this adorable flower. In addi- 
tion to all this varied beauty of colorings 
is that delicate and bewitching perfume 
which might be called the soul of the flower. 

Under favorable conditions flowers are 
produced for severa] months, in some sec- 
tions until frost kills the plants. Such a 
lengthened flowering period cannot be ex- 
pected in locations where the average sum- 
merishotanddry unlessinashady position. 
However, by sowing the seed very early 
and giving the plants care, they will bloom 
most freely for many weeks, or until the 
combination of heat and drought becomes 
more than the plants can stand. Although 
sweet peas invariably do best when grown 
in a position where the vines will receive 
their full quota of sun and air, yet there is 
an exception to this rule, and that is to sow 
where they will receive some shade during 
the hottest part of the day. In choosing a 
partially shady position it must not be pro- 
vided by the overhanging branches of trees 
nor yet should it be near trees whose roots 
will rob the vines of plant food and mois- 
ture. If you have not succeeded with sweet 
peas in the past just try a row in a place 
that gets some shade from the hot midday 
sun; the results will surprise you. 


Varieties 


HERE seems to be no end to the im- 

provement of the sweet pea. As with 
other popular flowers our hybridizers are 
ever busy and each year brings its offer- 
ings of new varieties, some of which are 
great advances over older standard sorts. 
When we look back to the varieties we 
grew thirty years ago and compare them 
with the giant ruffled beauties of today it 
seems almost unbelievable that such a mar- 
velous change could be effected in that 
time. The old-time varieties were always 


Sweet peas and babysbreath are graceful companions. 


eyweet Peas for Loveliness 


By GrorcE W. KERR 


charming and delightfully fragrant, but 
what mites they were when compared with 
our present-day beauties. 

The greatest change in form and size of 
the sweet pea goes back to the introduction 
of the variety Countess Spencer in 1904. 
Although the late Henry Eckford had im- 
proved the old type most wonderfully, the 
coming of Countess Spencer was the begin- 
ning of a new era in the sweet-pea world, 
and, strange to say, it came as a mutation 
or sport from one of Eckford’s varieties. 
Now, although Countess Spencer has long 
been surpassed, all the fine varieties here- 
after named are descendants of that one- 
time sensational novelty. 

There is a great diversity of shades 
among the pinks, some having a cream 
ground while in others the underlying 
color is white. Among the cream pinks 
Magnet is a great improvement in its 
happily blended shades of rich salmon 
pink. Miss California, in salmon pink with 
an orange hue, is also of great size, and we 
must not overlook Mary Pickford with its 
delicate cream-pink mantle. Picture is 
a charming combi- 
nation of rose pink 
on cream, while 
Sunshine has an 
overlying suffusion 
of amber over the 
cream-pink ground. 
Fluffy Ruffles is the 
latest addition to 
this class and is re- 
markable owing to 
the doubleness and 
heavy frilling of the 
petals. 

Of the pinks on 
white ground Hebe 
and Miss Philadel- 
phia tie for first 
honors, but Pinkie— 
a newcomer—may 
now lead all in this 
class. We must not 
overlook Hawlmark 
Salmon Pink which 
has long been a 
favorite among the 
deep pinks. 

The blush pinks 
are always accept- 
able, and in table 
arrangements blend 
and add to the 
beauty of the heav- 
ier colors. Valentine 





Our present-day varieties are much larger and 
more fragrant than the old-time sweet peas. 


has immense heavy 
flowers of a rich 
crimson hue. 
Charming, rich ce- 
rise with a glow of 
salmon,.,and De- 
lightful, with a 
terra-cotta-like 
sheen over cerise, 
give us still other 
pleasing colors to 
add to our plant- 
ing. 

Lavender and blue are used to great ad- 
vantage to blend with other shades in table 
decorations. Powerscourt and Wembley 
can be relied upon in lavender shades, and 
Blue Bird or Mrs. Tom Jones as blues. 

The nearest approach we have to yellow 
is only a deep cream or pale primrose, but 
a delightful shade to use with some of the 
cream pinks, orange and cerise varieties. 
Matchless, Floradale Fairy and What Joy 


are all first class; any one is good. 


(ulture 


E ALWAYS require a few white 

flowers for cutting and so choose King 
White improved or Giant White. Brilliant 
Rose and Empire are two distinct shades 
of rose, quite dissimilar, and both good. 
Chieftain, a lovely pure mauve, and The 
Sultan, velvety maroon, conclude a list 
that covers the leading and most outstand- 
ing colors of our present-day sweet peas. 

In locations where summers are short, 
the spring late in opening, so that the sea- 
son is well advanced before it is possible to 
work the ground in 
preparation for seed 
sowing, it may bead- 
visable to rely prin- 
cipally upon the 
early-flowering type 
of sweet peas. This 
is the type used by 
florists for flowering 
during fall, winter | 
and spring under | 
glass, and has | 
proved most valu- | 





blooming in the 
open in our extreme 
Southern states. | 
These early-flower- 
ing varieties bloom | 
about three weeks 
ahead of the 
summer-flowering 
type when sown at 
the same date in the 
open. It even might 
be explained that 
grown under glass 
where ideal condi- 
tionsof temperature 
and moisture are 
maintained the 





(Continued on 
Page 66) 
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“My flawless teeth rest 
firmly in hard, healthy gums” 





; —writes Mrs. Miller of Washington, D. C. 
y 

d 

i Gentlemen: 

: It was back in 1913 that I first became acquainted with 
3. | the wonderful properties of PEBEco, and since then I 
. F have spent only nine dollars and a half, or an average of 

| about sixty-eight cents a year for dental work. 
| The dentist can find nothing the matter with my teeth. 

te They are flawless and rest firmly in hard and healthy 
Se | gums. I attribute this almost phenomenal preservation 
nt ; 

nt to the fact that I have used PEBEco twice a day for four- 
d. teen years. It is my conviction that the continued use of 
a Peseco will keep one’s teeth and dental tissues in such 
d- a state of preservation as to render them almost immune 
a to decay and disease. 

a- Immediately after using PEBECO one experiences a 
. feeling of thorough cleanliness. It leaves the mouth and 
ed teeth emanating the breath of wholesomeness. 
af I consider that Lehn and Fink have incurred a debt of 
he incalculable gratitude by giving the public a Tooth Paste 
a of such surpassing excellence as PEBECo. 

by | (Signed) JosEPHINE BRAENDLE MILLER 
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Smiles lurk in the corners of youth’s 
merry lips, ready to reveal sparkling 
teeth, blossom-sweet breath. 





Its salty tang 
protects youth’s 
lovely mouth - - » 


A MESSAGE of health is in the very flavor of 
Pebeco—cool, salty, stimulating. 

Pebeco owes its incisive flavor to its special salt 
which summons a healthful supply of the mouth 
fluids. Energetically they banish acids and purify 
every cranny of your whole mouth. 

A famous physician found that one of the great- 
est causes of bad teeth, spongy gums, unpleasant 
breath was a scarcity of these mouth fluids. That 
even while we were in our teens our mouths were 
inadequately protected. So he developed the formula 
of Pebeco to keep the mouth fluids healthily active. 

Brush your teeth with Pebeco and discover how 
fresh and clean your mouth feels. How your teeth 
sparkle! The morning brushing protects for hours. 
At bedtime you disarm the burglar acids for the 
night. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., 


Bloomfield, N. J. Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited. 


F ree Offer: Send coupon today for generous tube. 





Keeps 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-38, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth te. 
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‘ WHITER 
when more thoroughly 


cleaned 


Correct brushing, with correct brush 
—NortT ExTrRA Care! —2s needed 


» » » 
Millions of people, including most den- 
tists, have found this true, through Dr. 
WEstT’s toothbrush. 


It polishes teeth whiter, by cleaning 
more thoroughly. Modern dental specifi- 
cations have given it correct size and de- 
sign; 20% to 50% smaller than old-type 
brushes. 


Halts neglect! 


Correct brushing is explained below. 
With a Dr. West’s toothbrush it is easy, 
and brings results. 

The inner curve, teeth far back, and all 
crevices—usually neglected!—are easily 
reached and thoroughly cleaned. 

Special polishing bristles, of premium 
cost, are used, Always erect, their tips 
sweep clean! 

All druggists have Dr. WEst’s tooth- 

brushes —in sizes for each member of 





sealed for your protection—and guar- 
anteed! Get some today. 


DO THIS; NOTHING MORE 


Brush teeth twice daily, with Dr. West's 
Toothbrush. Brush always away from 
gums, toward cutting edges. Use any good 
dentifrice — cleansing is done by bristle 
tips. Each 90 days get a new Dr. WeEst’s. 
Dentists do, each 60 days. This insurcs 
full benefit. 











NOTE HOW 


Dr.West’sToothbrush fits in- 
ner curve; cleans behind “back” 
teeth; sweeps all crevices clean. 


© 1928, W. B. M. Co. 


your family. Each brush is sterilized and |. 
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vines will grow fifteen feet or more in 
height; in the open they rarely run over 
five feet. 

The best of the early or winter-flowering 
varieties for outdoor culture are Snow- 
storm, white; Canary Bird, cream; Sun- 
light, cream-pink; Pink Profusion and 
Giant Rose, deep pink; Mrs. Kerr, salmon; 
Burpee’s Orange, orange; Chevalier, rose; 
Glitters, Grenadier and Vulcan, in vary- 
ing shades of scarlet and orange-scarlet; 
Princess, lavender; True Blue, blue; Illu- 
mination, cerise; Yarrawa, pink and cream. 
The sweet-pea plant sends its roots far 
down into the cool and moist soil as a safe- 
guard against the warm and dry days that 
come with the advancing season, therefore 
prepare for this deep-rooting habit by turn- 
ing over the ground deeply. 

Half-decayed leaves or leaf mold is a 
good substitute for manure. Add bone 
meal, two or three ounces to the yard of 
row, and also a sprinkling of wood ashes. 
After the ground is spaded we cover the 
trench with a light coating of lime, raking 
it in as the surface is smoothed. Presuming 
the soil is dry, it should be firmed by 
treading. 

We now make a level seed furrow six 
inches wide and three to four inches deep, 
placing the seed in two rows, one on either 
side of the furrow, each seed two inches 
apart. Now cover with two inches of fine 
soil, firming it over the seed with the back 
of the spade. It is, however, most essential 
that the seed be soaked in warm water for 
twenty-four hours just beforesowing. This 
hurries germination and eliminates all dan- 
ger of the seed rotting if sown directly ina 
hard anddry condition. When theseedlings 
are three inches high thin out to four inches 
apart, but stagger the two rows so that 
those left will not be opposite each other. 


At this stage a little soil is drawn up to the 
plants to support and keep them sturdy 
and upright. The vines will now be requir- 
ing supports of some kind and this should 
be given early, otherwise the branches will 
fall over and never seem to do so well after- 
ward. The best material for our purpose is 
twiggy brush, to which the tendrils quickly 
become attached. 

Wide-meshed wire netting is often used, 
but it is apt to become hot in bright sunny 
weather. Another method of support is to 
use soft twine run horizontally to stakes 
inserted on either side of the row, spacing 
the stakes five feet apart. 

During dry weather water the piants 
thoroughly two or three times a week, pref- 
erably in the evening, and at the same time 
spray the foliage with clear water. Beware 
of applying water in driblets. Unless you 
are prepared to give sufficient to penetrate 
to the deeper roots they are better left alone. 
If the ground is given a mulch of lawn clip- 
pings or hay, watering can be dispensed 
with, but do not omit to spray the foliage 
as this will also tend to ward off insect pests. 
If the plantsare kept ina growing condition 
insects are seldom troublesome. Should 
the aphis put in an appearance, spray im- 
mediately with a nicotine solution or kero- 
sene emulsion. Judicious applications of 
liquid manure applied once a week will help 
the plants after they begin to flower. 

A medium to heavy loam soil is the ideal, 
but even a light soil can be made suitable 
by the addition of leaf mold and manure, 
while a heavy retentive soil is improved by 
the free use of ashes, which also gives us 
phosphates. 

If your soil grows good vegetables and 
other kinds of flowers do not be afraid to 
try sweet peas. Even if you cannot ma- 
nure and fertilize as suggested, turn the soil 
over deeply, select a partly shaded place 
and sow as early as possible. 


Spring Bulbs for Summer C flowers 


(Continued from Page 19) 


interested almost exclusively in the flowers 
themselves, and not so much in what can 
be done with them as plants in the garden. 
Their slogan is “‘ bigger and better blooms,” 
and by “better”? they mean those with 
more wide-open flowers or stiffer stems, 
and better placement—for exhibition pur- 
poses. I haven’t the slightest quarrel with 
all this—it brings such enthusiasts im- 
measurable enjoyment, and is the means 
of interesting thousands who have never 
grown anything, in flowers, and ultimately 
in gardens. The only unfortunate thing 
about this overemphasis on size and ex- 
hibition quality is that other methods of 
employing them are overlooked, 

In any list of dahlias you are likely to 
find the decorative sorts—the type with 
large, heavy, rather flat heads, full to the 
center of broad petals in quite regular ar- 
rangement—outnumbering any other type 
by five or ten to one. Next in popularity 
are the somewhat similar hybrid-cactus 
sorts. Almost without exception these, 
and also the ball or show type, are not so 
well adapted to garden use. For dahlias in 
association with other plants, one should 
turn to the Single, the Pompon, the Col- 
larette, the Star and the new Mignon, or 
Coltness Gem Hybrids. 

Let us speak of the last first—both be- 
cause they are less well known, and are so 
ideal for the purpose. You may find them 
listed in some catalogues as Tom Thumb 
or Peter Pan dahlias. They are usually 
less than two feet in height, and the broad 
petals of the single flowers are informally 
arranged around the yellow daisylike cen- 
ters. Their greatest charm lies in the pure, 
clean pastel-like shades. They are not 
offered under named varieties, but may be 
had in separate colors such as red, yellow, 
pink, bronze and pure white; or in mix- 
ture, containing in addition lavender, 
lemon, maroon and other “‘dahlia colors,” 
but all in shades which harmonize beauti- 
fully. They give a constant succession of 


blooms from June or early July to frost. 
You will find these delightful little flowers 
a great addition to your garden as well as 
something out of the ordinary. 

The better-known single dahlias have 
much larger flowers, up to five or six inches 
across. Some have pure self-colors while 
others are shaded, or have a distinct cen- 
ter or disk. Snowflake is pure white; Eck- 
ford, white with crimson splashes; Rose 
Pink Century, clear rose-pink with fine 
long stems; Scarlet Century, intense scar- 
let with contrasting golden disk. Jack, a 
fiery scarlet, and St. George, a clear, clean 
yellow—both with smaller blooms than the 
above—are the two most profuse-flowering 
dahlias I have ever grown. Try them in 
your garden, and learn something new 
about dahlias! The small, semidouble 
Star dahlias are also extremely attractive 
with other flowers in the garden, and are 
free, continuous bloomers. It may be 
mentioned, in passing, that the single- 
flowering type of dahlias will bloom freely 
the first season from seed sown outdoors, 
up to the end of May. They areas easy to 
start as most annuals. 

The Collarette type of dahlias is some- 
what freakish, but attractive nevertheless. 
It is a single dahlia with a collar or frill of 
short twisted petals, generally of a decid- 
edly contrasting color, close around the 
center. There are a number of named 
varieties, which one may select according 
to personal color preferences. Maurice 
Rivoire, deep blood-red with white collar; 
and Dainty, rose with primrose collar, are 
good ones to try. 

And then, of course, they are the cheer- 
ful little Pompons! The buttonlike little 
flowers, an inch or so in diameter, now in- 
clude a good range of colors—Clarissa, 
delicate pink; Little Bessie, cream white; 
and Sunbeam, bright crimson, make a 
good trio. A new variety, Little Jewel, is 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Energy quick for school and play! 


NERGY quick in the morning! That’s what children necessary. Just shower the golden flakes from the package 
need to make their minds alert, to give them tireless into the bowl and serve with milk or cream. 


zest for school and play. 


That’s what Dad needs to send him off to work with corn, toasted oven-crisp, delicately and carefully seasoned. 
quicker step and clearer brain. That’s what Mother needs to That’s why they are so good. For a new deliciousness add 


give her a fast start on the busy day ahead. 

New energy guick. That’s what every- 
body needs after the long fast between 
bedtime and breakfast. 

Post Toasties are a wake-up food— 
easy to digest and quick to release their 
stored-up energy to the body. They give 
you zestful energy, and make you alert 
for early morning tasks. 

And when hot weather takes its toll 
in energy, you could serve nothing bet- 
ter for lunch or supper. No cooking is 
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POST TOASTIES 
THE WAKE-UP FOOD 
























Post Toasties are made from the hearts of selected white 


your favorite fruit to their crunchy 

crispness. 

But be sure you get Post Toasties. 
You'll know them by the red 
and yellow package. 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post 

Health Products: Postum Cereal, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts 
and Instant Postum. 
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Its 
GOOD TO EAT 
|| by itself 


One test of the goodness of a product is the 
way a woman likes to use it. 

And many women today set their tables 
as a matter of course with a cruet of crystal- 
clear Wesson Oil. 

For Wesson Oil is deliciously good to 
eat—all by itself, or, if you choose, with a 
little vinegar—on salads, on tomatoes, on 
cucumbers, on a host of different vegetables. 

Truly, there is no salad oil more choice, 
more wholesome. A pure, rich oil, light in 
color and exquisitely delicate in flavor. 

And, of course, for French Dressing there 
is no more perfect base than Wesson Oil. 
Indeed, it is the increasing popularity of 
Wesson Oil—the fact that so many, many 
women know and trust it—that is responsible, 
in no small measure, for the present vogue of 
French Dressing. Let us send you our book 
of interesting recipes. Address ... The Wesson 


Oil People, 210 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 
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a miniature decorative dahlia, growing 
less than three feet tall, with flowers not 
much larger than the Pompons, of a clear 
peach-blossom pink. Get this, and you 
will have something that every one of 
your friends will be begging a root of! 

Gladioluses have one great advantage 
over all other bulbs for garden use—they 
may be planted repeatedly from earliest 
spring until July. Plantings of several 
varieties at intervals of a month or so will 
give a continuous succession of bloom 
from midsummer until late autumn. Be- 
ing of tall growth and slender habit, they 
may be used in small spaces—six to a 
dozen or more bulbs, irregularly grouped— 
toward the back of the mixed border. 

With the gladiolus, as with the dahlia, 
it is not among the most popular show 
varieties that one should look to find 
those which will prove most satisfactory 
in the garden. Such amazing flowers as 
Mrs. Leon Douglas and Scarlet Wonder 
have their place, but it is not here. The 
most satisfactory garden sorts are to be 
found among the primulinus varieties. 
They better withstand rain, watering and 
wind, and are not stiff and formal in 
growth, as so many of the show varieties 
are. 

Alice Tiplady, salmon orange; Myra, 
deep salmon pink; Salmon Beauty, orange 
salmon; Ming Toy, Chinese yellow; 
White Butterfly, white; Albion, salmon 
pink; Souvenir, pure yellow; Maiden’s 
Blush, pink and rose, extra early—these 
are some of the “‘prims” one may select 
from. A mixture of primulinus varieties, 
which may usually be had at $5.00 or 
$6.00 a hundred, is extremely satisfac- 
tory for garden or landscape use and 
should give flowers for a month or more 
from one planting. 

Of the larger-flowered sorts, some of the 
best to use are Early Sunrise, extremely 
early; Nineteen-Hundred-and-Ten Rose, 
light pink; Mrs. Doctor Norton, white 
and pink; America, lavender pink—usu- 
ally the lowest priced of all. For a spot of 
flaming red, if you want it, try Scarlet 
Princeps, Fireribbon, or Luster. For a 
note of blue, Baron J. Hulot, or Blue 
Isle. Los Angeles, a rose pink branching 
variety, is good, but as yet rather high 
priced—fifty cents or so a bulb. 

Cannas have two! big points in their 
favor: They are the easiest to grow of all 
summer flower plants, and they make pos- 
sible from a single planting a more varied 
and constant color display, over a longer 
period, than any other bulb, almost than 
any other flower, with the possible excep- 
tion of the tuberous begonia, mentioned 
later. Set out, in almost any sort of soil, 
when danger of frost is past, they quickly 
shoot up, and begin blooming in forty 
days or so, continuing until frost. 


Tuberous Begonias 


F THE two general types of cannas, 

the ‘‘orchid flowering’’ has the larger 
and the more beautifu! fowers. King Hum- 
bert, orange scarlet with very deep bronze 
foliage, is one of the best. There is also a 
yellow form of this variety. Wyoming, 
orange, often attains a height of seven 
feet, and has wonderful dark bronze foli- 
age. Wintzer Colossal, intense scarlet, 
has flowers six to eight inches across. 
Among the large-flowering type, there are 
pure white and pure pink sorts, such 
as Eureka, four to five feet, and City of 
Portland, three to four feet. 

All the bulbs mentioned so far thrive in 
full sunshine, and require at least a fair 
amount of it. But often the most perplex- 
ing problem in the planting of a garden is 
how to get flowers—flowers with plenty 
of color—in a shady spot. 

For such a condition, there is one flower 
above all others—the tuberous begonia. 
_ Tuberous begonias are less well known 
in American gardens than any other 
flower, bulbous or otherwise, with so many 
good points in their favor. Their range of 
color is marvelous, both in variety and 
pureness. They extend from the purest 





SE 


glistening white, through the most deli- 
cate tints of pink and rose, to the deepest 
reds; and fromthepalest primrose, through 
every imaginable shade of yellow and 
salmon, to deepest orange. But most re- 
markable of all is the variety in form of 
the blossoms. For the tuberous begonia 
is among flowers what the mockingbird 
is among birds! From the various types 
and colors one may literally select a whole 
collection of flowers—primroses, roses, 
carnations, gardenias, water lilies, and a 
dozen more. I have done this, for a flower 
show exhibit, and watched the crowd, 
packed six deep, discussing what they 
could be! 

The bulbs, which are about the size of 
gladiolus bulbs but rather soft and slightly 
concave in shape, may be planted di- 
rectly in the open after danger from late 
frosts, or started indoors or in a frame in 
March or April. Growing plants, in pots, 
may also be bought. The plants are not 
difficult to grow if they have shade, at 
least during the middle of the day; soil 
containing plenty of fine, thoroughly 
rotted manure—or in lieu of that, leaf 
mold, commercial humus or granulated 
peat; and a generous amount of water 
during dry weather. They are not so 
easy to grow as cannas or “glads,”’ but 
are no more precarious than dozens of 
plants ordinarily grown. 


Tuberoses 


T THE risk of being considered hope- 
lessly old-fashioned, I want to put in 
a word for tuberoses. You will hear some 
people say “‘they are too heavily scented 
to have in the house”’ or “‘they suggest a 
funeral.”” But what white flowers—with 
the exception of lilies, which are infinitely 
more difficult to grow—are as effective 
against evergreens, or greenery of any 
kind; or with other tall flowers, especially 
blue ones, in the mixed border? To extend 
the season of bloom plant two or three 
varieties, such as the early flowering Al- 
bino, which begins to bloom in July—and 
which, by the way, is not nearly so strongly 
sweet scented; the Mexican Everblooming, 
the longest-flowering sort; and Double 
Pearl. Plant outdoors when the ground is 
thoroughly warm; a second planting may 
be made a few weeks later. The variety 
Silver Leaf is distinct in having foliage 
striped white and green, which gives a 
decidedly ornamental touch even when it 
is not in flower. Incidentally, tuberoses 
are among the cheapest of all bulbs. 

Two other inexpensive, easily grown, 
wholly satisfactory, and yet compara- 
tively little-known bulbs are the Peruvian 
Daffodil or lilybasket—hymenocallis cala- 
thina—and the Cape Hyacinth—Hyacin- 
thus candicans. The former is really more 
like a graceful amaryllis—if you can imag- 
ine such a flower!—than like a daffodil; 
pure white, and with a delightful fra- 
grance. It blooms for a considerable 
period. The bulbs, being quite tender, 
should be among the last to go out; cover 
three to four inches deep. 

Lycoris squamigera, or Amaryllis halli, 
as it used to be called, flowers in late 
summer, and then waits until the follow- 
ing spring to produce its foliage. The re- 
markably beautiful flowers, resembling an 
amaryllis of much refined form, are of a 
delicate lavender shade, with an indistinct 
bluish stripe down each segment. These 
flowers are borne on pale-green stems two 
feet or more in length, which shoot up 
from the bare soil so rapidly as really to 
merit the adjective ‘‘magic.” It is an ex- 
cellent flower for cutting, and has a won- 
derful color under artificial light; and 
every bud will open. The large bulbs 
should be planted three to four inches 
deep, near iris or some other plants which 
will supply foliage for the tall, bare stems. 
While the bulbs are usually sold for spring 
planting, this Lycoris is hardy as far north 
as New York; and it is claimed to be 
even in Massachusetts. The bulbs in- 
crease fairly rapidly in the garden. Alto- 
gether, L. squamigera is a new treasure 
you will be glad to introduce to your 
Garden Club friends. 











IN, THE CASE OF 


The People vs. Caffein 





22,152" witnesses say... 


“My nervousness vanished 
when I changed to Postum! 


ONE of these 22,152 men and 

women was seriously ill. Yet all 
were below their best, mentally and 
physically. Something was getting on 
their nerves—/iteraily. Something that 
made them cross and irritable at home 
and at work. Something that cut down 
their efficiency, and cost them friends. 


One by one, they decided to try a 
simple change in diet. They eliminated 
caffein from their diet for thirty days 
—and drank Postum instead. Before 
the thirty days were up, every one of 
the 22,152 was convinced! Nervous- 
ness had vanished. They slept better 
—ate better—fel/t worlds better! They 
became regular Postum users. 


Make This Test! 


Perhaps you, too, suffer from rest- 
less nights, and worried, harassed 
days. Perhaps you, too, find yourself 
fretful and short-tempered—annoyed 
by trifles you used to laugh at. 


You may never have thought to 
blame caffein, the seemingly harmless 
stimulant you take with your meals. 
But make the test these others made 
—and see! Let Postum be your meal- 
time drink for thirty days. Then judge! 


You’ll miss nothing in enjoyment! 
For Postum is a delightful drink in its 
own right—with a full-bodied, dis- 
tinctive flavor millions prefer to that 
of any other. Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted—no trace of 
any artificial stimulant in it. A drink 

e * * 
*This figure includes only Postum users who 
have written us within the last few months. 


Their letters, as well as thousands received pre- 
viously, are in our files. 





that never keeps you awake, that 
never frays your nerves, or causes 
headaches and indigestion, as caffein 
often does. 


Carrie Blanchard, the famous food 
demonstrator, will help you start your 
30-day test of Postum. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Postum, with my personal 
directions for preparing it, as a start 
on the 30-day test. 

“Or if you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 


“Please indicate on the coupon 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 

© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postum Company, INcorPoraTeD P.—L. H. J. 4-28 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 

Instant Postum ...... 0 Check 

(prepared instantly inthecup) which you 

Posrom Cesta, ..:.. «2% OD prefer 

(prepared by boiling) 
Name.. 


Street. 








City. State 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Co., Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 


























Postum i is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 

clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 

and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 

two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 

boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 

pope. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
iled 20 minutes. 
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Brad Norwood Discovers 


a Wonderful Girl 


N a casual and somewhat im- 

personal sort of way. Bradley 

Norwood had known Dorothy 
Benson for perhaps a year. Yet in all 
that time, he had never given her 
more than a passing look or word or 
thought. 


One night recently they were both 
guests at a coming-out dinner and dance. 
When Brad escorted his partner in to 
the table, he found that the luck of the 
place-cards had seated Dorothy at his 
right. 


Strangely, surprisingly, forthe first time 
she instantly drew his attention. 


He caught himself again and again 
stealing glances at her. She was much 
rettier, he discovered, than he had real- 
ized. Her smile, her voice, her laugh, he 
noticed, all were pleasing. He heard 
snatches of what she was saying 
to her partner. It dawned on him 
that she was both charming and in- 
telligent. 


His newly-aroused attention turned 
into eager interest. He engaged her in 
conversation. Soon he was so completely 
captivated that he almost forgot the girl 
allotted to him, though she also was 
lively and attractive. 


When the music started, as soon as he 
decently could after dancing with his 
dinner companion, Brad asked Dorothy 
for the next number. Afterward he cut 
in on her every chance he got, was 
repeatedly drawn back to her. 


Before the evening was over, Brad 
was aflame with the new-found fascina- 
tion she held for him. “A wonderful 

irl,” he thought, “once you begin to 

now her”; and he made up his mind 
that he was going to know her 
better. 


o +f + 


What was it that night about Dorothy 
Benson which so instantly impressed her on 
Bradley Norwood’s consciousness—which 
for the first time made him really aware 
of her? 


What was it that so sud- 











— a oocerennenremmnamareoot 


He... was repeatedly drawn back to her 





It was Orange Blossom Fragrancia...a 
perfume which weaves its thrall on all 
who breathe of it. 


So That Others Also May Delight In It 





denly stirred his interest 
and led to the belated dis- 
covery of her delightful 
charm ? 


Perchance it all began 
with the witchery in the 
erfume she had chosen 
or that night... a perfume 
strangely striking, arrest- 
ing, infatuating, unforget- 





R. S. V. P.—It’s Free 


“To Complete Her Love- 
liness’’ is a brief book of 
guidance in the correct 


use of fragrance— both in 
petane and toiletries. A 

ook to read and keep. If 
you wish a copy, please 
write to Raquel Inc., 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Until recently this enrapturing 
perfume was known only to a 
fashionable few—and in all the 
world there was only one place 
where those few could obtain it. 


So that others also may each 
delight in its entrancement and 
with it each enhance her charms, 
it is now being supplied to 
stores — both in perfume and 
companion toiletries. 








table. 


Orange Blossom 






e a strange wild flower 
which sends forth its hypnotic 
tropic scent only in the night— 
never in the day. 


spired 


“Fragrancia. 


Ka Quel 


Perfume $2.75, $4.50, $7.50, 
$15, $30, and $100. 
Purse size $1.50. 


Face Powder (in all shades) 
$1. Powder and Rouge Com- 
pacts $1 each. Talc $1. 


—And These Also 


L’Endeley 


Dashing, daring, adorable. A 
magnetic, mystifying odeur that 
stirs the imagination and stays 


in memory. 
Olor de la Noche these aids to charm 
(Fragrance of the Night) are not yet at your 
A strangely striking perfume in- favorite counter, 


any of them you de- 
sire will be mailed 
brepaid on receipt 
of price. 
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New Roses for Your Garden 


(Continued from Page 29) 


give their roses only minimum attention. 
These referendums, combined with con- 
siderable experience and correspondence, 
assure me that four roses are almost uni- 
versally successful. 

These are Radiance, a brilliant pink 
flower; Red Radiance, light crimson; 
Gruss an Teplitz, dark red; and Frau 
Karl Druschki, snowy white. These four 
produce flowers of acceptable quality 
throughout the whole growing season and 
lots of them. 

Approaching them in general adapt- 
ability are Betty Uprichard, a wonderful 
semidouble flower of copper-pink and 
light salmon; Mme. Butterfly, an exquis- 
ite thing of pale pink and gold; and Etoile 
de Hollande, a dark, glowing, scarlet 
beauty. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward and Duchess of Wel- 
lington come nearest to satisfying the gen- 
eral need for good yellow roses, but their 
tints are very fleeting. Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet is generally considered 
the best pure yellow rose. Probably it is 
in the North when the summers are sunny 
and dry; but Southern growers say that it 
is a complete failure. 

Friends in Florida, Louisiana and Texas 

ell me that their best yellow rose is Lady 
Hillingdon; and those who know the 
beautiful apricot-tinted flowers of Mrs. 
Dunlop Best are enthusiastic in its praise. 

In the way of synopses, this is a mere 
scraping of the surface; there are wonder- 
ful old roses every garden ought to have: 
Lady Alice Stanley, a superb pink; George 
C. Waud, of vivid tomato-red; Miss Will- 
mott, a splendid white with tints of pink 
and cream; Mrs. Henry Morse, sparkling 
pink and most reliable; Willowmere, 
flame-pink with a glow like infolded sun- 
light; Lady Pirrie, a fluffy pale apricot 
and pink fairy that grows and blooms un- 
ceasingly. Along with them go such good 
things as Birdie Blye, a pink rival of 
Gruss an Teplitz, and the ever popular 
and adorable Hermosa whose tiny pink 
flowers have enchanted the world since 
1837. 

In Climbing Roses there is endless va- 
riety, in hardiness, color, shape and size 
of blooms, and continuity of flowering. 
Where the thermometer seldom or never 
flirts with zero, the Climbing Hybrid Teas 
and Climbing Teas, of almost any kind are 
best. There is a Climbing Radiance now, 
and I am told that Climbing Mme. Ed- 
ouard Herriot and Climbing Los Angeles 
are truly wonderful. 


Hardy @limbers 


HOSE who grow roses in the North 

cannot have these tender sorts unless 
they take much care to protect them from 
the cold and wet in winter. 

To them I recommend Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, a lovely pale-pink flower; Dr. Huey, 
marvelous blackish crimson; Purity, the 
finest white; and if they are willing to 
take the trouble to protect a slightly less 
hardy plant for the sake of having a really 
yellow climber, Emily Gray. 

Besides these, every rose grower will 
want Paul’s Scarlet Climber, reddest of 
the red; Climbing American Beauty, car- 
mine purple; Mary Wallace, pink and 
gold; and Ghislaine de Feligonde, apricot 
and pale fawn-yellow. Those in the very 
far north should beg, buy, borrow or steal 
Mme. Sancy de Parabére, an old, old rose 
of great hardiness with fine pure pink 
flowers. 

Whether one knows these roses so 
sketchily described or not, there is nothing 
to prevent him from adventuring with 
the new ones. They are no harder to grow 
than the old ones, and those I propose to 
discuss, if not actually better, are at least 
different from them. 

Of recent Hardy Climbing Roses, by far 
the most important is Le Réve, a moder- 
ately vigorous variety which would be 


best, perhaps, if tied to a stake seven or 
eight feet high, or trained as a large bush. 
From its behavior so far, it seems to fill the 
very serious want for a pure, unfading yel- 
low, reliably hardy, climbing rose. My 
rather brief experience with it justifies the 
utmost enthusiasm, but here and there I 
hear a dissenting voice. 

Le Réve blooms quite early in the sea- 
son. The flowers are rich yellow, almost 
single, three inches or more across, and 
last for days without fading. It is re- 
ported to be hardy in Ontario. 

Next to it, I rate Bloomfield Courage, 
because of its extreme difference from 
other small-flowered, cluster-blooming va- 
rieties. 

We have many red climbers of the old 
Crimson Rambler type, Excelsa, Corona- 
tion, and the like; but the tiny blackish 
scarlet, starlike flowers of Bloomfield 
Courage look more like those of a clematis 
than arose. In the East it blooms only in 
summer, but Capt. George C. Thomas, 
Jr., who originated it, writes that it 
blooms almost constantly in California. 

Jacotte, too, is most distinct. Its flow- 
ers are almost the same vivid orange, yel- 
low, and buff-pink as those of the Hybrid 
Tea, Independence Day. It has not been 
very vigorous, but the foliage is very hand- 
some and its bloom most showy. It 
freezes back badly in Ontario, but is worth 
serious trial. 


Old and New Roses 


N PASSING, I should like to note Alber- 

tine, a very vigorous climber with large, 
semidouble flowers of coppery yellow and 
pink, much like the Hybrid Tea, Mrs. A. 
R. Waddell; and Coralie, a very pretty 
large-flowered sort of exquisite coral pink. 

I have no hesitancy in declaring Mrs. 
A. R. Barraclough the finest Hybrid Tea 
introduced in 1927. The pale salmon- 
pink flowers are lightly tinted with yellow; 
but their greatest beauty is their exquis- 
itely pointed shape and graceful carriage. 
The plant is vigorous and blooms per- 
sistently. 

Close to it I place Lady Margaret 
Stewart, whose perfectly shaped orange- 
yellow buds and open flowers strike me as 
an improvement on the famous Rev. F. 
Page-Roberts, which is very popular. It 
is even better than the charming Feu Jos. 
Looymans in substance and number of 
petals. 

Of pure yellow roses, unstained with 
crimson or orange, I prefer Mrs. Erskine 
Pembroke Thom, a very recent sort from 
California. The much advertised Ville de 
Paris is too single, and has not evinced 
any intention of growing and blooming 
freely. The latest claimant, Julien Potin, 
looks most interesting but I have not 
tested it at all. 

Of new red roses I like Irish Hope best. 
It is dark brownish crimson in bud, and 
glowing scarlet when open. I think it is 
the best red rose since Etoile de Hollande. 

Differing decidedly from it is Bedford 
Crimson, a very double, very fragrant and 
likable variety. As runners-up, come Sir 
David Davis and Irish Sweetness; and 
I should not be surprised to see them 
eventually pass the leaders. 

Dame Edith Helen, superbly beautiful 
when good, is an extremely double, per- 
fectly formed, pure-pink flower, but it 
disappointed me by failing to bloom freely. 
Cuba produces enormous, almost single 
flowers of copper-scarlet and salmon, fad- 
ing to what I call a strawberry blond. It 
is an improvement on the older Padre, 
which is very much like it. 

Mrs. W. E. Nickerson, an exceptionally 
large flower of pale salmon, blooms most 
profusely, but is not double enough, al- 
though I like it a lot. Wilhelm Kordes 
is a brilliant, flame-colored sort which 
failed to grow well, but when a flower 
comes, it is a real event. 
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Illustrious New Chrysler ‘72” 
Sport Roadster {with rumble seat} 


$1595 


Re 








ROM every point of view, it is 

clear that Chrysler has always had 
in mind just what women want in a 
motor car. Indeed, Chrysler may fairly 
be said to have been the first to de- 
sign a car specifically addressed to the 
ever-increasing numbers of women 
who drive. 


Chrysler appearance, to begin with, 
has ever a hearty response from women- 
folk, because Chrysler is modish, styl- 
ish and up-to-date in color and lines. 
Chrysler interiors are always attractive 
and have those unmistakable signs of 
good taste which always appeal to 
women. 


As for operation, Chrysler is the car 
par excellence for women. Chrysler per- 
formance is an enduring delight to them. 
Speed and power for day in and day 


out driving anywhere. Smoothness and 
flexibility that give new pleasure be- 
hind the wheel. 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes insure ex- 
ceptional safety. Specially-geared steer- 
ing makes handling easy. Compact, yet 
roomy, Chrysler cars are easy to park. 


Chrysler cars are so well and so 
sturdily built that they give freedom 
from mechanical worry. No irritation 
over things that get out of order. And 
economy of operation and maintenance 
which appeal to woman’s thrift. 


In short, from every angle—perform- 
ance, comfort, safety, ease of handling, 
fine appearance and equipment, Chrysler 
—today selling at $670 upwards, with- 
out any change in quality and perform- 
ance—is woman's ideal in motor cars. 


Chrysler 


*82-< 6272 
IMPERIAL _ 80” 
PRICED FROM 
$670 TO $3495 


F. O. B. DETROIT 
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**In one month he gained 
four pounds”’ 


On the advice of our physician, we gave Horlick’s 
Malted Milk to Richard when he was recovering 
from a serious operation. He was terribly thin. 
In a month, after taking “Horlick’s”’ regularly, 
he gained four pounds, and less than six months 
later he was overweight. Now, although he is 
tall for his age, 11 years, he is perfectly normal 
in weight and as healthy as a boy could be. 
; Mrs. Helen Wallin 
417 N. Winnebago St. 
Rockford, Illinois 


In one month—2 to 5 pounds 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

















‘‘Now they are both chubby 
and well’’ 


My little girls were literally starving! I had given them all 
sorts of foods, but they wouldn’t eat this—didn’t like that. 
They lost weight just when they should have been growing 
fastest. Alarmed, we took them to the doctor and he told us 
the trouble—in spite of plenty of food they were undernour- 
ished. He started them using Horlick’s Malted Milk. Two- 
year-old Claire gained two pounds the first two weeks; three- 
year-old Florence gained five pounds in a month. Now they 
are both chubby and well. 

Mrs. H. A. Houston 

1255—22nd Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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**Four times the average 
gain in weight’’ | 
An article by a famous child-health authority : 
called my attention to the danger of an under- | 
weight condition in children. Although Preston, 
who is 10, seemed perfectly healthy, a school ex- 
amination had shown him underweight. I began 
giving him Horlick’s Malted Milk at lunch ; 
every day, and now in one month he has gained f 
two pounds—four times the average normal gain, — ' 
I believe. Mrs. S. Rorick 
526 Center Street 

Winnetka, Ill. 


gained this natural way 


Why American physicians have endorsed it for many 
years—this delicious food-drink children love 


In a perfectly natural way Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk brings about 
results like these. There are no 
secrets. 


By theexclusive Horlick method 
of manufacture all the nourish- 
ment of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 
and malted barley and wheat are 





Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, is sold 
in both natural and chocolate flavors, in 


powder or tablet form 


combined ina deliciousfood-drink. 


The milk is from inspected herds. 
It is carefully pasteurized. By the 
Horlick process, the vitamins which 
promote growth are retained. 


The choice grains are malted in 
Horlick’s own malt house. The 
essential minerals and other val- 
uable elements of the whole grain 
are retained. The high-energy, 
easily digested malt sugars—dex- 
trin and maltose—give “Hor- 
lick’s” adelicious, malty sweetness. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 


So, in giving your child “Hor- 
lick’s,” you know that you are 
providing the purest of foods. 


“Horlick’s” istheoviginalMalted 
Milk. It is made in the country 
under ideal sanitary and hygienic 
conditions. 


Its use by physicians for more 
than a third of a century is an en- 
dorsement of its superior quality 
and unvarying reliability. 


If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them 
“Horlick’s” regularly—at meal 
times or as an after-school lunch. 


If your children are of normal 


Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. 


An ideal food beverage for invalids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


HORLICKS 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


weight, give them “Horlick’s” to 


fortify them against the energy i 
demands of work and play, and tof 
build up resistance against illness. F 


Buy a package today and put} 


your children on the road to stur- 


dier health. Avoid substitutes. In- FF 
sist upon “Horlick’s”—the original 


and genuine. 


Prepared ina minute at home. Sold¥ 


everywhere in hermetically 
sealed glass jars 


and SPEEDY MIXER 


Corp. 

Dept. A-7, Racine, Wis. 
In Canada, address 

2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal 
This coupon is gond for one sam 
ple of either Horlick’s Malte 
Miik( natural) or Horlick’s Choc 
late Malted Milk and one Speedy 





Mixer for quickly mixing a deli & 


cious Malted Milk in a glass. 
Check sample wanted Natural ( Chocolate 


Fn IOS OTOP: SOB Spe TS RU LYON EE TOES © 





FREE SAMPLEP 


HorR.Ick’s MALTED MILK 4 
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Our Ftome-Planning (5 ontest 


saj\OUR attention is called to the 
4) JOURNAL Home-Planning Con- 
Saas test announced on page 36 of 
@ ava the March issue. 
ames) We hope every reader of the 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL who is planning 
to build soon, or who has ideas for improv- 
ing the comfort and convenience of homes 
through proper planning, will participate 
in the competition. 

The LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL offers an 
opportunity to all home planners and 
builders-to-be to make 
their future homes 










of architecture, building materials, wall 
finishes and equipment preferred. 

We also desire a statement of your fur- 
nishing and decorating program for the 
house, one room to be described in com- 
plete detail. Give type or style of furni- 
ture, floor coverings, draperies, and so on, 
together with color scheme. 

In addition, you should send a rough 
sketch of your proposed landscaping plan, 
which you believe will carry out’ the archi- 
tectural atmosphere of your house. A 
complete planting list 
is not necessary or 





ideal. To encourage 
an exchange of ideas 
and plans for a com- 
plete home, the La- 
DIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
offers fifteen cash 
prizes, as follows: 
First Prize $100; Sec- tn A. (H 
ond Prize, $50 and veld dVavy 
Third Prize, $25, to 
readers living in each 











wanted—merely a 
rough sketch showing 
placement of house 
upon lot, with a brief 
description of the type 
of garden preferred. 
In cost of construc- 
tion, furnishing and 
landscaping the plans 
should be limited to 
the means of average 








of the following five 
sections of the country 
who send us the best plans for a com- 
plete program of homemaking—FEastern, 
Southern, Central, Northwestern and 
Western. Your entry will be placed in 
the proper section for competition in ac- 
cordance with your post-office address. 
We desire not only drawings of each 
floor plan, but a letter not to exceed 250 
words pointing out the advantages in ar- 
rangement, also an indication of the type 


American families. 

All plans will be 
judged for (1) convenience, (2) value and 
(3) charm. Any reader is eligible to enter, 
but no reader may send more than one 
plan. No plans, drawings or letters can 
be returned to contestants, nor corre- 
spondence entered into concerning them. 
Plans must be mailed by May 1, 1928. 
Address all plans, sketches and letters to 
HOME-BUILDING EDITOR, LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The §' yathetic Girl 


(Continued. from Page 37) 


Thus it appears to a thoughtful observer 
that the character of the modern girl is 
synthetic. Her attributes have been 
chosen according to certain theories, 
copied by anxious mothers from popular 
authorities on the training of the young, 
and further certified by the latest methods 
of education in schools and colleges. She 
is an experiment, sanctioned by Nature, 
which is neither moral nor immoral, but 
not prepared to meet the spiritual emer- 
gencies which are as momentous as any 
other issues in human life. The noblest 
theories based upon good brains and 
healthy bodies rarely ever fit all the angles 
and curves of the potential human char- 
acter, which becomes, in spite of every- 
thing, some kind of spiritual phenomenon 
in a material world, forever contradictory, 
and frequently destructive to itself and 
others when left free to pursue the one line 
of personal liberty to the logical extremes 
of license. 

She may be the hope and salvation of 
the future, but we cannot know, because 
she is without precedent in the moral 
world. She goes all right, but she is not 
put together with reference to pursuing 
any definite course to a definite end. This 
is her limitation, and one for which she is 
not responsible. Having been left with the 
same freedom of a man to choose her fate, 
no provision has been made in the achiev- 
ing order of things, to prove her courage 
or efficiency and weld her character. 


Liberty Without Works is Vain 


F GIRLS are to exercise the freedom 

and take the same chances as men, 
fathers should provide their daughters with 
the same opportunities they give their sons 
and expect the same results. This is where 
the theory of education for the modern 
girl falls down. Liberty without works is 
a vain and dangerous thing, and accounts 
for the gait the modern girl is going. She 
1s now too competent and enterprising to 
pursue the thrills and adventures of an 
idle life. 


I have no advice to give these girls, nor 
their mothers. ‘‘Practically, the old have 
no very important advice to give the 
young, their own experience has been so 
partial and their lives have been such mis- 
erable failures.’’ This is a quotation from 
Thoreau’s Walden, written when he was a 
young man. The theme ofit is the freedom 
of the simple life in which a man works 
only enough to supply his frugal needs. 


Back to the Sheltered Places 


T IS a wonderful book, filled with the 

scorn of prosperity, contempt for the wis- 
dom of old people, and with his own really 
excellent theories. However, at the end of 
two years, by his own naive admission, 
he gave up the practice of the frugalities 
and hardships of this simple life. Nothing 
wrong with his ideals, you understand, but 
he retreated from them like a sensible fel- 
low because the human nature in him was 
not equal to so noble a plan of living. He 
went back to better cooked food, pleas- 
anter homes, genteel clothes, society, the 
customs and conduct of the civilization he 
condemned because it was founded on the 
experience of men and women grown old 
in the wisdom of dealing with their own 
needs and weaknesses—all more comfort- 
able even to a philosopher. 

No man can live up to his ideals and be 
comfortable. He blows a fuse presently 
and must go back to town where every- 
body has blown his fuse and has learned 
how to live on a short-circuit theory of 
mortal peace and happiness. 

Precisely so, I predict that when the 
wild-oat girl of the present moment be- 
gins to harvest what she has sown with 
such honest courage, and is brought by 
force of circumstances to do a little think- 
ing for herself, she will cast aside her syn- 
thetic character and make back for the 
sheltered places in life, made comfortable 
and safe by conventions and experience, 
because she will find that it is easier and 
more convenient to live there even if it is 
less thrilling and adventurous. 
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Your shades 


can be kept as clean 
as your windows 


Make this test yourself—a genuine Tontine 
window shade for $1.00 


(SPECIAL NOTE: This offer is for introductory 
purposes only. That is the only reason we can let you 
have a genuine du Pont Tontine Shade at such a sav- 
ing. Only one test shade can be sent to an individual.) 


N unusual opportunity! A genuine 
du Pont Tontine Shade for a dollar. 
Tontine is the washable window shade. 
It is bringing fresh beauty to thousands 
of American homes, a beauty which lasts 
for years. 

Neat and trim in appearance, beautiful 
in modern tones of white, cream, ecru or 
green .. . your test shade will be sent you 
complete, ready to bring the charm of 
properly controlled light into any room 
you select. 


A Test That Will Amaze You! 


Pin a dollar to the coupon below and 
send for your test shade today . . . then 
make this test for yourself. Let your 
small son make finger marks over it. Or 
deliberately soil it yourself. Then, using 
plenty of water, suds and a brush, see 
how thoroughly the dirt vanishes and the 
original brightness and charm reappear. 

Then you will know why du Pont 
Tontine is preferred by those who require 
the best . . . by those who want their 
shades always to be as clean as their 
windows . . . by those who take pride in 
the spick-and-span beauty of their homes. 

There is no secret about Tontine’s 
unusual service. Tontine is impregnated 
with pyroxylin—the same basic material 
that makes Duco the enduring and beauti- 
ful finish for fine cars and furniture. This 
pyroxylin is forced through and through 
the fabric. This overcomes the faults 
that ruin ordinary shades. 


A Truly Washable Window Shade 


You can take a shade of du Pont Tontine 
and scrub it vigorously. Drench it (flow 
water over it)—just as if rain had acci- 


QU PONY 
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dentally struck it. But no harm is done. 
You can twist and crease it between your 
hands—but it will not flake or crack or 
“pinhole.’’ It’s as near lasting durability 
in shade fabric as any textile material can 
ever hope to be. 


Today's Brightest Thought 


Here’s a suggestion! Your bathroom 
shades probably are subject to harder use 
than any others in your home. What a 
thorough test this provides for Tontine! 

Put this shade up in your bathroom. 
After a week or two look it over carefully 
and then prove to yourself how washable 
du Pont Tontine will solve once and for 
all your problem of keeping your shades 
as clean as your windows. 


Follow these Details 


Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the Tontine test shade. Measure 
tip to tip, including metal pins at ends of roller (see diagram below). Measure also 
length of shade unrolled. Specify which color is wanted: White, Cream, Ecru or 
Green. Fill out coupon fully. Pin $1.00 to coupon, 


ITONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 





~~ Measure from lip to tip, including metal pins.Use yard slick ~> 


Za 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., S. Plank Road, Newburgh, 
New York. Canadian subscribers address coupons: Canadian Fabrikoid 


Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


L.H.J.—Apr. 


Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. Please send me complete Tontine 


shade........inches wide, tip to tip, and........inches long (shade 

unrolled). 

ee EMAOR sho avd. dithdn'dd ade nk co, <éhcasubactedetiseen 

PUI kn 5 kwieea hot enh atin onaaens ON tact siad Cateegsinnarunee 
Check color desired. 
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Disinfectant 














He'll protect her—as well as he can 
Do your share 


SHE seems safe, during the day, 
playing her games with her big dog 
to watch over her. And she seems 
safe at night, asleep in her clean 
little bed. 

But is she really protected? 

No matter how carefully you 
clean your house with soap and 
water, her worst enemies are still 
likely to be left as active, as deadly 
as ever. Soap and water cannot 
safeguard your home against the 
germs which carry the diseases 
most dangerous to little lives. 

Insure your home against these 
common diseases! It is so easy. 
Just add atablespoonful of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant to each quart of your 
cleaning water 
every time you 





LEHN & FINK, Incorporated, Sole Distributors 
Department 133 


“Lysol” habit. Use it, as a matter 
of course, every day, as so many 
thousands of women do. This is 
the health insurance which pays 
dividends you could never meas- 
ure in money. 

Send for our free booklet, “Pre- 
venting the Spread of Common 
Diseases.” You should have it for 
constant reference. 

Inthe meantime, when you clean 
tomorrow, start the “Lysol” habit. 
Buy a bottle today. Complete di- 
rections come with every bottle. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at 
retail only in the brown bottle 
packed in the yellow carton. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division 
of Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole 
Distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. In Canada, Lysol (Canada) 
Limited. Distributed by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited. ©lLehn & Fink, Inc., 1928 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me, free, your booklet, “Preventing the Spread of Common Diseases” 








The World Turned Upside Down 


(Continued from Page 23) 


opposite of proud. He turned from unlock- 
ing the door and looked over his shoulder; 
then, seeing that Philenus had indicated to 
his horse that he was not to lift again his 
ponderous feet, he came forward. 

‘Well, brother?” 

Philenus did not like this address and 
his cheek reddened. But the auctioneer 
waited for Philenus to speak. 

“‘T heard it gave here an auction.” 

“It will give an auction today.” 

*‘Perhaps you could sell such a plate 
and such a cupboard.”” Philenus blushed. 

The auctioneer’s face grew red; his eyes 
glittered. ‘‘Where did they come from?” 

““We had them in our family from way 
back. They were my grandmother’s, but I 
guess they go far back of that yet. Such 
cupboards they had in the Cloister. But 
the dish is a worldly dish.” 


“‘N7OU mean that you want to sell 

them?’ Theauctioneer’s large hands, 
decorated with a seal ring, were fingering 
the ancient objects. 

‘““That was my idea.” 

‘My rates are ten per cent for selling.” 

““Yes, well.” 

‘“‘Have you any more old things?” 

“‘T have such a cracked teapot.” 

“‘Of this splatter ware?” 

“‘Splatter ware?” 

The auctioneer pointed to the dots. 
“Yes, splatter ware. Color here in the 
border was splattered on. 
Is your teapot like the 
plate?” 

‘*Yes, it’s like the 
plate, but cracked.” 

“‘Not broken?” 

TG. 

“With such a bird on 
it?” 

“Yes. 

‘“Why didn’t you 
bring it along?” 

“Tt isn’t worth any- 
thing.”’ 

“Can you go get it?” 

**T’ll see first how 
these sell.” 

The auctioneer lifted 
down the cupboard 
and the plate. ‘“‘I’ll put these up this 
afternoon about four o’clock.” 

“I can come at that time,” said Phi- 
lenus. ‘‘Then I can take them along if 
they’re not sold. I’m burning brush to- 
night and I can put them on the fire.” 

The auctioneer uttered a loud guffaw. 
“Yes, you can put them on the fire! I 
guess you can put them on the fire!”” He 
winked at Philenus, and Philenus, think- 
ing this was his fashion of saying farewell, 
climbed into the wagon and drove away. 


III 


T HALF-PAST THREE Philenus 
drove down the hill. He blinked for 
shame as he thought of the old platter and 
the homely cupboard. There were stains on 
the platter; he might at least have had 
Sally scrub them off with knife brick! The 
cupboard especially had nothing to recom- 
mend it; it was made of heavy, unpainted 
wood, and the only ornamentation was a 
crude scalloping along the top, and a 
homely beveling, made by hand, on the 
panels of the door. 

He hated the errand before him, but 
soon it would be done. Whether he got 
the dollar and a half which he desired or 
whether he returned with the cupboard 
and the platter, he would feel soiled by 
the world. 

At the door of the hall he was greeted 
first of all by the odor of sauerkraut, then 
by the sight of ranks of bottles on a stand 
inside the door. The bottles contained 
ginger ale and other innocuous drinks, but 
to Philenus a bottle was a bottle. He was 
very fond of sauerkraut, but its proximity 
to the ginger ale made it suddenly an ob- 
jectionable viand. He caught the strong 





odor of tobacco and was still more of- 
fended. But he must recover his property, 
worthless as it was. 

Stepping inside, he was astounded. 
The odor of sauerkraut was intensified; 
the air was blue with tobacco smoke. 
There was little space left for air of any 
sort, pure or impure. All about, packed 
close together and piled upon one another, 
were ancient objects—desks, bureaus, 
chests of drawers, washstands, cradles, 
dough troughs. Hanging from the gallery 
which ran round the wall were quilts 
and coverlets. On the platform was the 
thickest congestion; here in cupboards 
and on tables were dishes and glass and 
pewter and painted tin. The light, as one 
came in from the sunshine, was dim, but 
there was one luminous and almost incan- 
descent spot—the beard of the auctioneer 
across which struck a shaft of sunlight. 
Philenus could see only his head, which 
seemed to float in the air; if he had looked 
as of the world in the morning, he looked 
now as of the lower world. He was shout- 
ing, but what he said, Philenus could not 
understand. 


HILENUS turned his head, now this 

way, now that, and presently caught 
the eye of a Mennonite standing near by, 
and edged toward him. He was shocked 
to see the Mennonite in this company. 

“What does it give?’’ he asked. 

The Mennonite shook 
his head. ‘‘ Here’s all the 
junk from Lampeter and 
Leacock and Manheim 
and all other townships. 
The brethren are here, 
and the sisters, and they 
are forsure getting ahead 
of the worldly people.” 

In vain Philenus tried 
to see over the heads of 
the crowd. There seemed 
to bea few vacant places 
in the gallery, and he 
climbed thither. The air 
was a hundred times 
more foul than beneath, 
and the odors were more 
heavy, but he could see 
the whole of the auctioneer and not only 
his head floating in the air. Perhaps also 
he could hear what he was saying. 

The people sat close together; he could 
see fashionably dressed ladies and gentle- 
men pressing against men who looked like 
foreigners who smoked pipes. To his hor- 
ror one lady lit a cigarette. He did not 
realize that from here the scene was even 
more interesting than from below; the old 
furniture and the old dishes and the peo- 
ple’s hats and the bright-red beard of the 
auctioneer and the spots of light made a 
varied and beautiful tapestry. 

He sat down on a bench and leaned his 
arms on the gallery railing. He could hear 
now what the auctioneer was saying; he 
was apparently selling a number of things 
at one time. 

“What do I get?” he cried. ‘‘What do 
I get? What do I get? Forty dollars I 
get. Forty dollars, forty-one, forty-one, 
forty-two, forty-two. Shall I stop going 
now? Say, shall I stop going now at this 
low price? Forty-two, forty-two, forty- 


two. Nomore fooling! Going, going, go-. 


ing! Diehl will get it; you oughtn’t to let 
him get everything. Going, going, gone 
at forty-two dollars to the smartest trader 
in Lancaster County.” 


MAN stepped to the platform and took 
from the hands of the auctioneer a cup 

and saucer, made of the same spatter ware 
as that which Philenus had brought, and 
handed them to Mr. Diehl, a short, heavy 
and handsome man, whose pipe was as per- 
manent a feature as his nose or eyes. He 
smiled and made some answer but Philenus 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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cA new way 


to instant, restful 


SLEEP 


without drugs 


“buoyant, energetic days 


[f you find it difficult to go to sleep 
at night; if you tire easily during the day— 
send at once for a 3-day test of this new 
Swiss food-drink... that gives you sound, 
all-night sleeb—vigorous, all-day energy 


ODAY, more than ever before, the med- 

ical profession is discouraging the use 
of drugs to produce sleep. For drugs, while 
they may put you to sleep, never refresh. They 
always leave you dull and listless when you 
awaken. 
Now a far better, safer way to bring sleep has 
been developed. A natural way to sound, all- 
night sleep that builds up new vitality and 
tireless energy. Doctors everywhere recom- 
mend it. 
This remarkable power to give you natural 
sleep is embodied in a unique food-beverage 
from Switzerland. It is called Ovaltine. It in- 
duces instant, restful sleep. And as you sleep 
peacefully, the special food properties of Oval- 
tine restore your tired mind and body. 
Morning finds you a new woman. Fresh, 
clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks and 
spirits. You have the energy to carry you 
right through the day and into the evening. 
That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 
We offer you a 3-day 
test so that you can prove 
it too. Note carefully 
how much better you 
feel in the morning. 


W hy Ovaltine brings 
restoring sleep 


Authorities agree that di- 
gestive unrest is the main 4 
cause of sleeplessness. 
Ovaltine overcomes this 
condition in two ways. 


©rT. w. co. 





**I took some Ovaltine for nervousness and sleep- 
lessness. I now sleep soundly all night and it is 
refreshing sleep. I am always ready for the day’s 
duties now.” 


Alice L. Reber, Hazleton, Penn. 


OVALTIN 
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First—It digests very quickly itself. Even 
in cases of impaired digestion. 
Seconp—It has the unusual power of digest- 
ing 4 to 5 times its own weight of other foods 
you eat. Hence, it aids your stomach. 
Digestion goes on speedily and efficiently. 
Frayed nerves are soothed. Sound sleep 
follows. And as you sleep, the special food 
properties of Ovaltine also help to restore 
your tired mind and body. (One cup of 
Ovaltine has actually more food value than 
12 cups of beef extract, 7 cups of cocoa, 
or 3 eggs.) 

That is why, after drinking a cup of hot Oval- 
tine at night, you awaken in the morning so 
completely refreshed—abounding with new- 
found vitality and tireless energy. Note the 
unsolicited testimonials. 


Hospitals and Doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine has been in use in Switzerland for 
over 30 years. Now in universal use in England 
and her colonies. During 
the great war it was 
served as a standard 
ration to invalid soldiers. 
A few years ago Ovaltine 
was introduced into this 
country. Today hun- 
dreds of hospitals use it. 
More than 20,000 doc- 
tors recommend it. Not 
only for sleeplessness, 
but because of its special 
dietetic properties, they 





Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 
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“*I took Ovaltine to quiet my nerves and get a good night’s rest, 
and obtained wonderful results. As soon as I retire I doze off 
to sleep and sleep soundly all night. I get up in the morning 


feeling like a new person.” 


Mrs. Louis A. Murphy, 
Plymouth, Ind. 





ihe 
Py v 
** During the two weeks I have been taking 
Ovaltine I have noticed a decided change 
physically. I sleep soundly, my nerves are 
not so active, and I feel full of pep during 
the day.” Rose L. Robelotts, New York City 


also recommend it for nerve-strain, mal- 
nutrition, underweight and delicate 
children, nursing mothers and the aged. 


Make this 3-day test 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference not only in your sleep, but 
in your next day’s energy. You tackle 
your work with greater vigor. You 
“carry through” for the whole day. You 
aren’t too tired to go out for the eve- 
ning. There’s a new zest to your work; 
to all your daily activities. It’s truly a 
“pick-up” drink—for any time of the day. 


Druggists and grocers sell Ovaltine in 4 
sizes for home use. Or get it at the soda 
fountain. But to let you try it we will 
send a 3-day introductory package for 
1oc to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Just send in coupon with toc. 

















THe WaNvbER Company, Dept. H-10 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


T enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send 
me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


(Print name and address clearly.) 


One package to a person 
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Clean \ee 


since Ghildhood Days 


Her Reward ...for this Daily Dental Gare 


Miss Marguerite 
Fish has used this 
cleansing dental 
cream for nearly 
twenty years. And to- 
day her flashing, bril- 
liant teeth are envied 
wherever she goes 


7 ¥ i 


VER since she was a little 

girl, Marguerite Fish has 
used this one dental cream 

. and you should see her 
beautiful teeth today. 

We wish you could meet 
Miss Fish personally. You’d 
be fascinated by her charm- 
ing personality... .her glo- 
rious flashing smile. 

Her teeth are famous for 
their beauty — admired wher- 
ever she goes. A glance at the photo- 
gtaph on the right will give you an 
idea of their loveliness. Note how 
they glorify her smile. 

Ask Miss Fish the secret, and she 
will tell you the daily use of Colgate’s. 





“Colgate’s certain.y keeps your teeth in sound, 
healthy condition,’ says the dentist to Miss Fish. 


She has used it for almost twenty years. 


Many tell the same story 


In this country, and in foreign countries 
the world over, you will find thousands 
and thousands of men and women who 
began using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even 
twenty years ago, whose teeth today 





We persuaded Miss Fish to sit for this photograph, just to show you how 
beautiful her teeth are today, after using Colgate’s for nearly 20 years. 


are exceptionally sound and beautiful. 

Many of these people are grateful 
enough to write to us. Some send their 
photographs also. Each day the post- 
man brings a few more letters to add 
to an already bulging file. 

Many of these letters are from users 
who have brushed with Colgate’s for at 
least a decade. . 


We could fill the pages of this 
magazine with quotations from them 
—sincere, unsolicited reports from 
people proud of the soundness and at- 
tractiveness of their teeth. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
these enviable results. 

The men and women fortunate 
enough to secure them did nothing that 
you cannot easily do yourself. 

They visited their dentists for periodic 
inspections. And they used Colgate’s. 

Choose your dentifrice on the basis 
of results. Follow the lead of those 
who have already kept their teeth sound 
for years. 

Simply adopt for your own use the 


dentifrice most popular among people 
with well-preserved teeth. 


Made specifically to clean teeth 


You see, Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream stands apart from most denti- 
frices. It is expressly and scientifically 
made to get teeth clean. With Colgate’s, 
cleaning is not a side issue, or an added 
feature . . . it is the main thing. 

Naturally, no dentifrice that you 
have ever used will clean your teeth 
more thoroughly. And, mark you, this 
supremely efficient cleansing is the basis 
of beautiful and long-lived teeth. 

On the one hand you have Colgate’s 
Dentifrice, the chief fea- 
ture of which is thor- 
ough cleansing. On the 








a_i 
CLEAN ! 


Years ago we set out to make the 
best dentifrice possible. We inter- 
viewed leading dental authorities. 
They told us that the one thing a 
dentifrice should do is to clean 
teeth. We then produced Ribbon 
Dental Cream—designing it to do 
that one thing superlatively well. It 
is not medicated because all experi- 
ments in the meantime have sus- 
tained the original principle that 
cleansing is the only thing a denti- 
frice can do. 


SO 
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other you have the fact that 
countless people who have 
used Colgate’s for years now 
have exceptionally fine teeth. 

In such a vital matter as 
the care of your teeth, could 
there be any safer guide than 
the actual experiences of people 
like yourself? 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense 
satisfaction to know that the dentifrice 
you were using was the one which den- 
tists recommend most frequently? 


At your druggist’s 


So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be... ask your 
druggist today for Colgate’s. Or, if 
you prefer, let us send you a sample 
to try. 
Just jot your name and address on 
the coupon below and we will 
' gladly mail you a trial 
tube of Colgate’s to 
test in your own home. 





on 


Dept. 206-D, 595 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name... 





Address 





In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 74) 


could not hear the words; he heard only 
the round deep tone. The cup and saucer 
must be part of a whole tea set; perhaps 
enough pieces had come in to compose a 
set, and his platter was among them. 
Forty-two dollars was a good deal to pay 
for a tea set, but rich people would pay 
anything for what they wanted. Perhaps 
the cupboard was thrown in. He could 
not quite believe that the scene before him 
was real. Whether it was real or unreal, it 
was all very wicked. Suddenly he heard a 
loud “ah!” and looked back at the plat- 
form. Held high in the hand of the auc- 
tioneer was the oblong platter he had 
found in the shed. 


“‘N7OU’RE right; ‘ah!’” said the auc- 
tioneer. ‘‘Is not this enough to make 
your mouth water, folks? I’ve been collect- 
ing and auctioning for thirty-seven years, 
and never yet did I see such a thing like 
this, folks, never yet. Never again will I 
see another. Cups and saucers I’ve seen, 
and teapots and plates, but no platter. 
Now, friends, I want to tell you the history 
of this platter. I needn’t go into the past 
history; you’re all 
knowing persons; it’s 
the present history. 
This platter was in a 
shed’’—the auctioneer 
said ‘shet’—‘“‘where it 
laid for many years. 
Now, yesterday the 
owner he was redding 
up, and this he red up. 
Now, folks, I want to 
tell you something. 
Unless this brings a 
certain price, I myself 
will bid it in and carry 
it to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York 
or to the President of the United States. 
There are folks in this world who will 
appreciate this even if there’s no one 
here present who will appreciate it. Mark 
my words, I tell you! I can get youa 
certificate for it. I know the owner. He 
belongs to the plain people; he wouldn’t 
tell even a white lie to save his soul. 
He'll give you the pedigree, but no one 
needs a pedigree for this platter; this 
platter speaks for itself. I might say this 
platter hollers for itself.”” The auctioneer 
guffawed at his wit. “I might say ——” 
“Twenty-five dollars,’”’ interrupted an 
alien voice. 


“‘\7OU did right when you interrupted,” 
said the auctioneer. “Talking, as I 
said, is wasted. But you’re a little low. 
As interrupting, twenty-five dollars is all 
right; as bidding”—the auctioneer said 
“bitting”’—‘“‘twenty-five dollars is a little 
low; in fact, we might say it’s zero.” 

“Fifty!” said another alien voice. 

“Good!” The auctioneer set the plat- 
ter on the table beside him and shook his 
arms and rubbed his hands together, as 
though preparing for a fray. ‘‘Do I hear 
fifty? Fifty? Fifty, fifty, fifty, do I hear 
sixty?’ 

“Sixty,” said a voice. 

Philenus was leaning out over the gal- 
lery. He was smiling, but a little uneasy; 
a quarter would have been a large sum for 
this old plate. 

“Seventy,” said another voice. 

“Eighty.” 

“Eighty-one,” said another. 

“Eighty-two.” 

“Eighty-three.” 

“Ninety.” 

“Ninety-five,” cried the auctioneer. “I 
hear ninety-five. I hear ninety-six. Do I 
hear ninety-seven? Ninety-seven, ninety- 
seven, seven, seven, seven, seven! I hear 
ninety-eight! Push it up, push it up! 
Help me out of the sticks into the cleared 
land, folks. Ninety-eight, going, going, 
going, going. Ninety-eight! Ninety-nine, 
I hear, ninety-nine! One hundred, one 
hundred! Going, one hundred! One hun- 
dred is little enough. No one is going 
above one hundred? Going, going, going, 
gone.” He drew his finger across his neck, 


aici 





as though he were severing it. ‘‘Going to 
Diehl at one hundred, the second greatest 
treasure at the sale. Diehl will get rid of 
it at two hundred—won’t you, Diehl?—to 
the first Yankee that comes down the pike. 
No wonder he’s buying himself all the 
time such Oriental rugs; say, Diehl?”’ 

There was a loud laugh. 

“‘He means a dollar by his hundred 
cents, ain’t so?’’ asked Philenus. 

“‘He means a hundred dollars.” 

“For an old plate!” cried Philenus, 
growing pale. 

“Bet your life! You can sell things for 
any amount to these city folks.” 

“But that’s cheating!” said Philenus. 
“My great-grandmother’s old plate what 
we had in the shed!” 

“Look once down,”’ said the stranger. 

Philenus obeyed. Beside the auctioneer 
stood an assistant, in his arms the old 
cupboard. The auctioneer rubbed his 
hands. 


“TOW I don’t hear any ‘ah’s,’do I?” he 

said. ‘It’s no wonder you’re dum- 
founded, folks. This came from the same 
shed as the platter. It laid in the corner, 
the rats ran over it, and the mice played in 
it. Its grandmother— 
ach! I mean the 
grandmother of the 
owner —she was one 
of the famous Seventh- 
Dayers what lived in 
our Cloister. You can 
have a choice, you 
dealers: When Henry 
Ford or John D. comes 
to buy relics of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, 
you can tell them that 
it was in the Cloister or 
it wasn’t in theCloister; 
one isalieand oneis the 
truth. You cannot tell 
which is which, so you can take your 
choice. Here are the hinges; here is the 
beveled panel. Look at the inside. I tell 
you, folks, we are treading on holy ground. 
It’s my conviction that you dare say to 
anyone that this was in the Cloister. 
Worse lies than this have been told al- 
ready. It’s again no use wasting time on 
preliminaries; I will put it in one word 
without waiting for anything else or say- 
ing anything else, because, folks, I don’t 
need to say anything else; you’re in the 
dealing business and you’re intelligent 
people; in short, what am I bid for this 
wall cupboard, such as was made by the 
Cloister people, such as was hung in the 
Cloister, such as likely is the last of its 


kind? What, friends, am I—I might say . 


also that this is as much a surprise to me 
as to you. This was brought by ——” 

“Fifty,” said a voice. 

“Now, folks, as I said, why waste our 
time? Suppose you had a cupboard like 
this, Mr. Langschmidt, and someone came 
and offered you fifty dollars, what would 
you say?” 


R. LANGSCHMIDT laughed. At his 

shocking response Philenus almost 
fell from the gallery. ‘I would tell him 
where he could go,”’ he said shortly. 

There was a yell of laughter. 

‘‘Let us, then, improve on that bid,” said 
the auctioneer. ‘‘What am I bid—now a 
rational bid, folks? I have my living to 
earn, remember.” 

“Seventy-five.” 

“But I want a real bid. A real bid fora 
real wall cupboard that was in the Clois- 
ter. If anyone asks for an affidavit, say 
you can’t furnish an affidavit, but no 
one can prove it wasn’t in the Cloister. 
Now ——” 

“One hundred,” offered a stranger. 

“One hundred twenty-five,” said the 
smooth voice of Mr. Diehl. 

“Folks, you’re lost if Diehl wants it,” 
said the auctioneer. ‘Diehl sold a house 
last week; he has ready money. This is 
worth a house. This ——” 

“One hundred fifty.” 

“One hundred seventy-five.” 

‘They mean cents,” whispered Phile- 
nus hoarsely. 
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FAMOUS INGREDIENTS 


give this new preparation 


its Instant Power 


to soothe and soften the skin 





Your skin drinks it up! —it leaves not a trace of stickiness 


FRAGRANT, silvery liquid 

containing two of the most 
healing skin restoratives known 
to science . . . Have any of your 
friends told you what wonderful 
things this new lotion will do for 
your skin? 

Apply Jergens Lotion just once 
to a rough or chapped or dry skin 
—and see what an instant effect 
it has! How it cools away any 
feeling of burn or smart—softens 
the skin—brings back its supple- 
ness and smoothness. 

Women who use their hands 


ERGEN Stuorton | 


constantly—who have them often 
in and out of water—give Jergens 
Lotion unmeasured praise. They 
say it is remarkable for the way it 
keeps hands soft and white. 


It leaves no stickiness—your 
skin absorbs it instantly. 


Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion to- 
day and keep it always within reach! 
With this wonderful healing prepara- 
tion it is easy to have white hands— 
hands that are lovely to look at and 
touch. At any drug store or toilet 
goods counter— 50 cents. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 
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Now— 
the large-size 
trial bottle 
FREE! ih. 5... 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 3007 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me—free—the large-size trial bottle of Jergens 
Lotion, and the booklet, “For the Woman with a Sensitive Skin.” 


In Canada, The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 3007 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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Cleaning. 


2. Mute Team Borax cleans and 
deodorizes. It is antiseptic— 
pure—safe. Let Borax aid you in dozens 
of spring cleaning tasks. 
Borax cleans paint work without tak- 
ing off paint and all! Safe for your finest 
china and enamel ware. To clean silver 
and remove tarnish, simply boil it in 
Borax water, using an aluminum pan 
—then polish lightly. Borax is such a 
help. Tubs, closets, ice box and walls 
—clean right through the house with 
20 Mule Team. Borax brings an extra 
cleanliness—real purity. 


Use it with soap 


For washing dainty curtains or blan- 
kets, just use Borax along with the 
soap. It softens the water, loosens the 
dirt and actually makes the soap give 
3 to 5 times more suds. Borax makes 
the washing easier—and a final Borax 
rinse completes a perfect laundry job. 


Prepare for spring cleaning—stock up 
with Borax. Write for our helpful free 
booklet, “‘Better Ways to Wash and 
Clean’’. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 
William St., New York City. Dept. 142. 
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“They mean dollars,” answered the 
neighbor. ‘‘This is no cent show.” 

“Two hundred,” said a voice. 

“Two hundred five.” 

“Two hundred ten.” 

“Will they sell it and make the people 
believe it was in the Cloister?” asked 
Philenus, horrified. 

“Of course,’’ said his neighbor. ‘‘Why 
not? The people like to be cheated. Let 
them be cheated, I say.”’ 

A horror of the auctioneer, of the peo- 
ple, of the bad air, of himself, came over 
Philenus. He rose and went to the back of 
the gallery and down the stairs and up the 
aisle. 

“That’s mine!” he cried in a loud tone. 
*‘And the plate’s mine. They were my 
great-grandmother’s. I must have them 
back. They’re not for sale.” 

There was instantly a profound silence; 
the auctioneer stood as if petrified; his as- 
sistant’s jaw dropped; every neck craned 
this way or that. The auctioneer uttered 
a roar of laughter. 

“You can never have them back. You 
can’t rue bargain when Hilty’s auction- 
eer.”’ 

“The cupboard is not sold,” declared 
Philenus. “I will not sell it; I want it 
back.” He stepped up the stairs to the 
platform and took the cupboard in his 
hand. ‘I want my plate.” 

“By heck, that you can’t have,” said 
the auctioneer furiously. ‘‘Why, man, are 
you flopped in the bellskop? A hundred 
dollars for a plate you had in the shet!” 


EARS began to run down Philenus’ 
face. He tried to speak, to say “I will 
not help to cheat the people,”’ but he could 
not frame the words. He was terrified lest 
he burst into sobs; then the voice of Mr. 
Diehl caught his ear and composed him. 
Diehl spoke round the stem of his pipe; 
there was a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘I’m the 
buyer of the platter. Let him have it 
back.” 

With the cupboard in one hand and the 
platter in the other, sweat mingling with 
his tears, eyes and nostrils and soul of- 
fended, Philenus sought the open door. A 
lady was sitting with her knees crossed; 
he saw a red garter and was outraged. 

Philenus was at last in the air. Across 
the street was an open lot where other 
goods were assembled—tables and bureaus, 
old brass kettles, kitchen utensils, dough 
troughs, chests of drawers—all of rough 
construction. A woman turned from con- 
templating them to look at Philenus. 

“Did you buy that stuff?” she asked. 

“cc No. ”? 

“Ts it yours?” 

“eé Yes. ”? 

“‘ Aren’t you going to sell it?” 

“cc No.”’ 

**You’d better! I sold gran’mom’s bu- 
reau and her clock, and bought me a radio 
and a parlor carpet. Gran’mom would 
have said ‘Good work.’ She was always 
up to the times. You’d better sell them 
and get you a radio.” 

*‘No,” said Philenus with horror. 


IV 


HILENUS stood at his front gate. 

The sun was halfway below the hori- 
zon; it gilded the lowly monuments and 
the towering shaft. He repeated aloud 
the inscription upon it; he said it often to 
himself with mourning: “Hier liehen die 
Gebeine vielen Soldaten.’’ He looked upon 
the flowery hillside and the old trees and 
upon his children playing by the Cocalico 
Creek; he thought of the brothers and sis- 
ters of two centuries ago, marching in mid- 
night procession from their tiny cells to 
the meeting room to pray for themselves 
and all mankind. Inside the house the 
baby whimpered, and instantly the soft 
voice of Sally was lifted in a lullaby. 

An automobile came up the road and 
stopped at the gate, and a man got out. 
He wore short trousers strapped in at the 
knee, a plaited coat and a cap. Philenus 
had seen him at the sale and his ornate 
car outside. His car suggested to Philenus 
a calliope and had a horn like a calliope. 
He came to Philenus standing by the gate. 


“T’ll give you a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for that plate and five hundred for 
that wall cupboard.” 

“No,” said Philenus. 

“Will no price tempt you?” 

“No price,” said Philenus. In spite of 
the dim light, a lady in the car was leveling 
a camera upon him. He turned on his 
heel and went into the house and closed 
the door. There was no rudeness in the 
act, only becoming dignity. There was 
also a stronger emotion—he believed this 
was the lady whose red garter he had seen. 
When the car vanished he returned; he 
must go and bring the children home. He 
went down over the hill. 

“Well,” said he. ‘‘ Does something bite 
you?” 

“No,” said Nellie. 
me.” 

“Nosing bites me too,” said Priapus. 
“Then let’s go home,” said Philenus. 
Ihave the big fire ready and we will light 


“Still nosing bites 


it 


HE children took his hands and toiled, 

with his aid, up the hill. Sally came to 
the door. ‘‘You’re sure it’s not too near 
the barn, pop?”’ 

“Sure,”” answered Philenus. 

“Here’s a match.” 

“T thank myself,” said Philenus. ‘I 
should have also yet some paper.” 

Together he and the children crossed 
the yard and went to the field. The chil- 
dren skipped and laughed. 

“Tt will give a fire as high as the house!” 

“Tt will give a fire as high as the barn!” 

Philenus lit the paper and laid it to the 
vast pile. The flames leaped from twig to 
twig; the children screamed. On top of 
the pile were several dark objects which 
sank into the glowing mass. 

“Hello!” said a voice. 

Philenus turned, startled, and saw Mr. 
Diehl at his side. From eye to eye leaped 
a common joy in the color—the orange and 
crimson and gold against the darkening 
sky. In the eye of Philenus delight was 
unmixed; in the eye of Diehl it was alloyed 
by a sudden shocked suspicion. 

“Pretty, isn’t it?’’ said Diehl. 

“Yes,” agreed Philenus. 

“These your children, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You have a nice place here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


IEHL took a puff at his pipe. “I 

know exactly how you felt about that 
plate and that cupboard,” he said un- 
easily. ‘‘The price went against your 
conscience. Now those things are of no 
use to you. Suppose you tell me what 
you would consider fair, and I’ll buy them. 
Don’t make it too low;_remember they’re 
very old and very valuable.” 

“He talked of cheating the people,” 
said Philenus. 

“He didn’t mean just that,” said Diehl. 
‘Let me pay you what you think is right.” 

Philenus shook his head. “‘My grand- 
mother was a godly woman. Her things 
shall never be used to cheat the people.” 

“T’ll not sell them; I’ll put them in my 
collection,” said Diehl. ‘‘They’re relics of 
the old time. Eventually such things get 
to museums, so that the people can see 
how others lived.” 

“‘She was a retiring woman; she would 
not like her things in museums.” 

“You can’t take your things with you. 
Things remain; they’re not destroyed; 
they don’t die like human beings.” 

“It’s things that die,’ insisted Philenus. 
“The human beings live and must give 
an account in the day of judgment. I'll 
never cheat the people.” 

Diehl looked at Philenus, then into the 
fire. He, too, saw ghostly brothers and 
sisters coming and going, coming and going, 
mortifying their bodies, cultivating their 
souls. 

“So you burned the cupboard and the 
platter?’’ he said gravely, but with a little 
amusement, as though he could step out- 
side of himself and regard his own dismay. 

“I burned them,” said Philenus. “I 
will not cheat the people, nor shall Nellie 
or Priapus.” 
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Montag's 


CHANTILLY CHECKS 


Here is Smartness itself for 
the smart woman. ....... 
a fine quality club-size writing 
paper with a basket-weave tex- 
ture of modish, large squares. 


The envelopes have the new- 
est flap, innerlined in modernist 
tissue, decorated in brilliant 
water colors. 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes—ribbon-tied in a 
handsome self-covered box. 
White, grey, blonde or lavender. 


Price $1.00—at fine stores everywhere. 
For those who cannot obtain Montag 
Writing Papers locally, we have pre- 
pared a special introductory assortment, 
The Mood Package for $1.00—eight 
sheets and envelopes each of Three ex- 
quisite Montag papers for the Three Moods 
of letter writing — formal, informal and 
business. A full quire, beautifully boxed, 
$1.00 postpaid. (Canada, $1.10.) 


MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc., Dept. A. 
ATLANTA, GA., Los Angeles, New York 
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Etiquette Demands the Personal Letter 
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Kotex 
Reduces 
Prices 


A few months ago, as a means of quickly relieving shelves of the old-style Kotex so as to ex- ' 
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pedite nation-wide distribution of the new Improved Kotex, we made a special offer of 
one box of Kotex free with every two boxes purchased for 98c. This sale is now ended. 

So overwhelming was the response to this offer that we doubled our output and are 
thereby now able to announce a permanent 30% reduction in the regular price of 


Kotex when sold by the box. 


These 2 exclusive new features have doubled Kotex sales 


ideas. They know your problems : 
not only professionally but also 


A new skilfully devised cut, with corners <= 


: ‘O meet the immediate and ot 1 


overwhelming response of 


ienti 
women to the two exclusive new fea- : inns 4 rounded 2 y h the ae ee ° from a woman’s point of view. } 
tures of Kotex we have been obliged =: Kotex may 2c Worn Wneer t 1€ most clinging 
to double our manufacturing facilities. : gowns without awkward bulkiness. . Kotex features are exclusive 
This fact and the introduction in our : 2 Sofi ter gauze, fi uff or fi Uler end the discom- : Added to these two exclusive new 


: forts of chafing and binding, 


& RETAINING ALL THE FEATURES AND 
PROTECTION OF THE KOTEX YOU HAVE 

+ 
eveeeteeecsccseseooes eeesser es20e edhs DSUs eveee Cos zeeseneeseeseseos 


plants of our new, patented machinery 
enables us to announce a reduction of 
30% in the regular price at which 
Kotex will be sold to all drug and 
dry goods stores. 


features, the remarkably absorbent 
powers of Kotex remain; the same 
protective area is there. Cellucotton 
wadding, which is exclusive to Kotex, . 
has all the advantages of any water- d 
proofed absorbent, plus its own unique 
qualities—5 times more absorbent than 


ALWAYS KNOWN. 


Doeeeevesscseoces 


Deeeeerece 


* * * 


Were it not for the fact of our being assured 
of a doubled demand for the new Kotex it would 
have to be sold at higher rather than lower prices. 


* * * 


Rarely is a manufacturer able to offer better 
goods and lower prices at the same time. 


Two years of exacting work in our laboratories 
by designers and chemists (in codperation with 
women doctors) led to the perfection of the Im- 
proved Kotex. 


With the presentation of the new-style Kotex, 
exclusive in design, comes the most radical de- 
velopment in intimate feminine hygiene since 
the invention of Kotex itself. 


What the new features mean 


By a unique process, developed only after months 
of experiment, corners are now scientifically 
rounded and tapered so that the pad fits snugly, 
comfortably, securely. Closest-fitting gowns re- 
tain slim, smooth lines. This brings a composure 
heretofore impossible. 


Now, exclusive methods have been 
found for making the absorbent filler s¢z// 
softer. Chafing and binding are eliminated. 


27 women doctors, 83 nurses 
codperated enthusiastically 


During the past two years, 27 women 
doctors, 83 nurses and six specialists in 
feminine hygiene suggested and approved 








Supplied also through vending cabinets 
in rest-rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 


cotton—discards like tissue—you simply follow 
directions; it deodorizes thoroughly while 
being worn. 

You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass- 
ment, without delay . . . in two sizes, Regular 
and Kotex-Super. Remember, nothing else is re- 
motely like the new 
Improved Kotex. 
Buy a box today to 
learn our latest and 
greatest contribu- 
tion to woman’s 
hygienic comfort. 
Kotex Company, 
180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 
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Francis X. Bushman, star of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s super-film “Ben-Hur,” says “Hot oats for physical fitness and clear brain” 


The Modern View of Breakfast 


In protecting the average person's 4 most important hours 


] en of great businesses are 
urging correct breakfast eating as 
all-important in their employes’ work. 


Educators are stressing it as all-im- 
portant to children’s advancement. 
Dietary authorities re- 
gard it as essential 
to good health. Thou- 
sands, these experts 
say, handicap them- 
selves seriously, largely 
through ignorance of 
what is needed in 
the way of breakfast 
nourishment. 


The first essential 
is well-balanced 
food—served as 
temptingly as pos- 
sible. Thus Quaker 
Oats— with its re- 
markable food bal- 
ance—its richness 
in the all-important 
protein element—is 


being urged by leading dieticians. 


Chubby little Grace 
Lorimer, a 6-year- 


old Quaker Oats fan 


16% 1s protein 


Quaker Oats contains 16% protein— 
vegetable meat, the “stamina element” 
that builds muscle, that constitutes a 
“factor of safety” against disease. It, ac- 
cording to all authorities, makes good 
the wear and tear on human machinery 
in both child and adulet. 








WHAT you need for breakfast and why —the importance of a 
breakfast that ‘‘stands by’’ you 





70% of the day’s important 
work falls in these four hours! 


70% of the day’s most important work is done between 8:30 a. m. 
and 12:30 p. m.—in four short hours—according to nation-wide 
commercial, financial and scholastic investigations. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is to watch your break- 
fast; to start days with food that “stands by” you through the morn- 
ing and thus protect the most important hours of your day. 








‘aq pry 


Don MacPherson, war veteran and pioneer in the backwoods 
of Saskatchewan, fortifies himself each morning with a hot 
oatmeal breakfast | 
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Quaker Oats provides 50% more of 
this element than wheat; 60% more than 
flour, 100% more than cornmeal. The oat 
is richer in this element than any other 
cereal grown. Consider what this means. 


Besides its rich protein element, 
Quaker Oats ranks high in minerals, is 
abundant in vitamine B. 65% is carbo- 
hydrate. It retains, also, the roughage to 
lessen the need for laxatives. 


Plus—an excellent food “balance” 
and unique deliciousness 


The oat is the best-balanced cereal that 
grows. It is richer in food’s tremen- 
dously important growth elements than 
any other cereal known. In carbohydrates, 
minerals and vitamines it equals any. 

Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats 
supplies the most delicious of all break- 
fasts—a creamy richness that no othet 
cereal known can boast. 


Quick Quaker—the world’s fastest 
hot breakfast 


Your grocer has two 
kinds of Quaker Oats— 
the kind you have always 
known—and Quick 
Quaker, which cooks in 
2% to 5 minutes—fastef 
than toast—and makes 
the richest breakfast now 
the quickest. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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““What?” stammered the girl. ‘‘Wh- 
what?”’ With the faintest possible height- 
ening of color she turned to the J’s. There 
were eleven very interesting columns to 
read about jute. 

Tiptoeing cautiously out of the alcove 
the little old gentleman returned to his 
desk and his routine again. 


Brisk and early at her desk the next 
morning Caley Dalton’s secretary an- 
swered all such questions as were ad- 
dressed to her without turning aside for 
an instant, it would seem, from the im- 
mediate work at hand—the quite ruthless 
slashing open of the morning mail. 

“Well, what did you learn?” grinned 
her employer. 

*‘T learned all that is yet known about 
you!”’ she said quite simply. ‘‘ And eleven 
columns about jute!” 

‘“Wh-what?” stammered Dalton. 

“Such a nice old gentleman found the 
encyclopedia for me,” she said. “I told 
him, you see, that it was a brand-new 
job with a brand-new man!” She 
chuckled a little. ‘‘And I guess he thought 
I didn’t know any more about men than 
I did about jute! Anyway we looked you 
both up!” said the girl. 

“The deuce you did!” protested Dalton. 
Just a little bit sharply he stopped what- 
ever he was doing and peered across the 
top of his desk at 
her. ‘“‘Do you mind 
telling me,’’ he de- 
manded, ‘‘just what 
you found about 
man?” 


Ty: SAID the 
girl, “it said man 
was an animal! But 
essentially thinking 
and intelligent!” 

Quite in spite ofhim- 
self Dalton grinned a 
little. ‘‘ And what else 
diditsay ?”’ hequizzed. 

“Oh, nothing,” said 
the girl. ‘“‘That was 
practically all! There 
was really nothing else 
that could be said ap- 
parently! Not by men, 
that is! Anything 
further on the subject would have to be 
discovered by women, the old gentleman 
said.” 

A little bit abruptly Dalton swung back 
to his desk again. “Better call the as- 
sistant manager,” he suggested. ‘“‘And 
we’ll tackle this first mail through his eyes 
and experience.’”” Without further per- 
sonalities the minutes passed into hours 
and the hours into days. 

It wasn’t till almost the end of the sec- 
ond month that the catastrophe occurred. 

Returning to his office quite unex- 
pectedly at noontime with an exceedingly 
important official from headquarters, 
Dalton missed an important paper most 
essential to the conference and commenced 
rummaging through his desk for it. With 
a faintly annoying sort of jocosity the 
important official sat back and commented 
on the futility of the search. 

“If it was only a rouge box, now,” 
grinned the important official, “‘ you’d find 
one in every place you looked!” 

“My secretary doesn’t use rouge!” 
boasted Dalton. 


“ID EATS me the way the girls dress these 
days,’’ admitted the official. “Satin 
dresses for the office! And silk stockings 
at heaven knows what price a pair!” 
“This girl wears cotton stockings.” 
“The deuce she does!”’ scoffed the im- 
portant official. “‘Must be a prodigy!” 
“She is! Absolutely!” 
With accruing discomfiture he crossed 
quickly to his secretary’s neat desk, dis- 





rupted a whole filing case, tipped over a 


eAn Adventure With a Gentleman 


(Continued from Page 31) 





bottle of ink, shoved a book to the floor, 
gave a little gasp of triumph and reached 
for the upper left-hand drawer. 

The drawer stuck. 

With a gesture of ultimate exasperation 
he braced his feet and fairly yanked at 
the handle. 

Like a bright bomb exploding, the 
drawer flew open, disgorging precipitously 
in every direction the most frivolous and 
intimate articles of a woman’s dress and 
taste! A gorgeously beruffled boudoir cap 
bounding like a silken puffball across the 
floor! The orange-colored stockings flung 
like two drips of molten gold across the 
edge of the wastebasket! Glass beads 
crunching under his feet! A red wig, 
fileted with silver ribbons, snagged in his 
cuff links! A shattered bottle of French 
perfumery scenting the whole office like a 
beauty shop! 


TARTLED faintly by a creaky noise in 
the doorway, both men turned suddenly 
to stare into Doris Fielding’s flaming face. 
Dalton’s face was white; under the 
jute-colored thatch of his hair his narrow- 
ing eyes looked almost black. Accusingly 
he pointed to the scattered articles. ‘‘ Miss 
Fielding,” he said, “let me remind you 
that this is a business office. There is no 
room in it for trash. I was looking for a 
paper—a very important business paper, 
that page from the 
P ; Glasgow trade journal! 
se Very naturally I——”’ 
7 “Tf you’ll pardon 
me, Dalton,’’ inter- 
posed the important 
official with mock unc- 
tuousness, “I’ll move 
along now.” 

In another moment 
he was gone, and Dal- 
ton turned back hotly 
again to upbraid the 
offender. 

“What in the world 
do you mean?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘“ Wigs and 
stockings—and heaven 
knows what not ——”’ 

Robbed utterly in 
that instant of his last 
vestige of self-control 
he tore the wig from 
him and hurled it into the office’s open 
fire; snatched up the boudoir cap and 
fairly pelted it on the flames; snatched up 
the rouge, the slippers, the stockings; 
kicked at the shattered perfume bottle! 

“Damn!” said Dalton, and strode back 
to his desk. 

“Here’s the page from the Glasgow 
trade journal,” murmured a voice at his 
elbow. Faintly distrait for an instant he 
put down the letter, sniffed speculatively 
at the scent of sandalwood still lurking on 
the tips of his fingers, and lifted his eyes a 
bit vaguely to his secretary’s stricken face. 

In an instant he was on his feet. 

“Oh, I say! I was a brute!” he con- 
ceded heartily. ‘And, of course, I’ll pay 
for the damage!”” 


O HIS infinite consternation he saw the 
tears rise to the girl’s eyes again, saw 
the gray shoulders shiver and steady again. 
“T have a little sister,’’ she said just a 
bit crisply. ‘‘She’s an awful wisher. All 
crippled up, I mean, so she can’t do any- 
thing but wish! She’s ten years old to- 
night! I told her I’d give her ten wishes 
for her birthday!” Her face flinched a 


little. ‘‘But I had no idea that ten would 
be so many! Everything costs so much 
these days!” 


“It sure does,” said Dalton. 

“‘She has to lie flat on her back most of 
the time and just look out the window,” 
persisted the girl. “It’s a good enough 
window, but there’s nothing on the other 
side of it. No view, I mean—just brick 
walls, and chimney smoke swirling round 



















































loveliness of beautiful skin. 
Every star knows this—they 
take the utmost care of their skin. 


‘Pree respond instantly to the 


“For in the close-up only the skin 
of naturally flawless beauty can stand 
the pitiless search of glaring lights 
—even slight make-up is apt to show.” 

.. F.W. Murnau 


STAR in Hollywood guards 
her skin carefully—youthful 
“studio skin” means even more to 
her than it does to other women 
—it means her life, her career. 
Nine out of every ten stars use 
Lux Toilet Soap. It cares for the 
skin the true French way. 
Lux Toilet Soap is made by the 
very method France developed and 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. 








if 


JANET GAYNOR and the smartly designed bathroom 
that reflects the spirit of this beloved Fox Film star 


“Beautiful smooth skin 
wins instant response” 


says F.W. Murnau 
director of FOX FILMS 


All the great film companies have 
made Lux Toilet Soap the “official” 
soap provided for their studio 
dressing rooms. 

You, too, will delight in the way 
this lovely new soap cares for your 
skin. Get some today—enjoy the 
luxury hitherto found only in 
French soaps at 50c or $1.00 a 
cake ...now 10c. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Nine out of ten stars use it! 


“There’s a caressing 
quality to Lux Toilet 
Soap...my skin feels so 
soft and smooth.” 

—Janet Gaynor 


LUX Toilet SOAP - 10¢ 











“Then—her tender face 


We thought she would bear 
the marks to her grave” 


“My little daughter was just learning 
to walk. One day she tottered across 
the room—and fell—headlong— 
against a hot stove! She scorched the 
entire right side of her face! We were 
heartbroken, positive that such a seri- 
ous burn would leave hideous scars. 
On the druggist’s advice we used 
Unguentine. One application eased 
the pain. One tube healed the burn. 
Today my child is as pretty as ever 
and there isn’t a scar on her face!” 
* * * 


Old or young, continually we must run 
the risk of burns. Be ready for imme- 
diate action. Avoid suffering and 
terrible infection. Keep a tube of 
Unguentine at hand! 


The country over physicians depend 
on this famous surgical dressing. It 
soothes the pain of a burn at once, fos- 
ters quick, healthy healing. And 
with Unguentine almost invariably 
no scar remains. 


For cuts, scratches and bruises, too. 
Bandage lightly when necessary. At 
your druggist’s—50c. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 


Unguentine 


The standard surgical dressing 
in American hospitals 


The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept.J-40, Norwich, N.Y. 





Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and book- 
let, ‘‘What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
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in a sort of a courtyard or alley! You 
never can tell whether it’s a dull day ora 
sunny one until you’ve seen the papers.” 

“Heavens!” said Dalton. 

“Talk about wishing for the moon,” 
said the girl, “wait till you hear someone 
wishing for the sun! ‘I'll get it for you 
sometime,” I’ve promised her. ‘We'll get 
a room with real windows!’ Meanwhile: 
‘I wish I had a sunny head!’—‘I wish I 
had a sunny carpet!’—‘I wish I had a 
sunny picture!’—‘Oh, I wish when I 
stretched out my feet they looked as 
though they were just wading in sun- 
shine!’ So I got her the pumpkin-colored 
shoes and the orange-colored stockings,” 
said the girl quite simply. “The shining- 
est ones I could find! And ——’” 

“What else did she wish?” 

“Oh, she wished for lots of funny little 
things,” she admitted. She turned back 
to her desk and, picking up a crumpled 
sheet of paper all a-scrawl with childish 
handwriting, proffered one corner of it 
somewhat gingerly to Dalton’s waiting 
hand. He read: 


“T wish Sunday church bells wouldn’t make 
you feel so sad in your stomick. 

I wish I smelled like a garden instead of a 
drug store. 

I wish a purple-shining feather like those 
on the gray pigeon’s breast that comes most 
every morning to the window sill. 

I wish an Adventure With a Gentleman.” 


“Wishes what?” gasped Dalton. 

“An Adventure With a Gentleman,” re- 
peated the girl. ‘“‘Thought perhaps I’d get 
the janitor to come up for a few minutes. 
He’s got white gloves—I saw him once 
going to a wedding.” 


LTOGETHER in spite of himself Dal- 
ton threw back his head and roared; 
then sobered suddenly, and snatched up a 
pencil and a sheet of paper. “‘Damage?”’ he 
questioned. “‘Let’s have an itemized list!” 
Swiftly Dalton computed the items, 
turned back to his desk, wrote out a check 
and handed it to her. ‘“‘Now,”’ he said, 
“if you hurry, everything will be all right 
I guess and that little sister of yours si 
But even as he spoke the great bells of 
the city rang out the Saturday noon hour, 
and like a huge door banging, a drawer 
slamming, the whole business world closed 
its desk, as it were; powdered its nose; and 
fled pell-mell to its Saturday half holiday. 
When he looked back at his secretary 
again he noted her underlip caught sharply 
in a nip of white teeth, and tears, unmis- 
takable tears welling hotly in her eyes. 
“Oh, I say,” he protested. “I ama 
duffer! It’s too late, you mean? Too late 
now for any shopping? Except just drug 
stores?”’ He gave the oddest little gasp, 
turned red as a schoolboy, looked this way 
and that way, and burst out laughing. “I 
haven’t any white gloves,” he said. “But 
at least it would seem up to me to make 
such restitution as I can!”” A bit quiz- 
zically, his eyes raked his secretary’s 
startled eyes. ‘‘Unless, of course,” he 
parried, “recent occurrences convince you 
that I am not ‘gentleman’ enough?” 
““Wh-what?”’ stammered the girl. 
“T said, ‘Where do you live?’” grinned 
Dalton. ‘‘And what time does the kid’s 
party begin?” 





““(\H-H,”’ said the girl. Surprise, in- 

credulity, suspicion even of being 
made a fool of, faded suddenly from her 
face. “‘ Why—why, we live in the Hanowell 
Apartments,” she answered quite frankly. 
“The seventh floor. No. 206. Just a tiny 
place, you know. Two caves and a kitch- 
enette. But ——” She stopped, looked 
somewhat worriedly at Dalton again. 
‘*“You mean it?’’ she questioned. “Really 
mean it? That you’ll come?” And even 
as she questioned it, capitulated utterly to 
this solving of her dilemma. Yet even in 
the capitulation a fresh uneasiness stirred 
in her again. “But even so,” she assured 
him, “I shan’t tell her that you’re my 
employer! Maybe it will be easier for 
you if I don’t. And anyway,” she added 
with conviction, “it will be heaps jollier 
for her—more romantic, I mean—if she 
thinks you just happened!” 


“Suit yourself,” said Dalton. ‘Call it 
about eight o’clock?’”’ 

The girl considered the matter. Very 
serious she looked; a little severe, even. 
“Eight o’clock’s all right,”’ she said. 

It was her sobriety that incited Dalton 
to flippancy. “‘ Will there be waffles?” he 
asked. 

The girl gave a little start, and steadied 
almost instantly again. ‘Oh, yes,” she 
said. 

In due season Dalton presented himself 
in full evening dress and unutterable self- 
consciousness at the florist’s shop to de- 
mand flowers. ‘For a very little girl!”’ 
he insisted. 


ALF an hour later, carrying a box as 

big and beribboned as a valentine, 
Dalton presented himself at the Hanowell 
Apartments. 

There was no elevator! 

“Play it’s the Vindhya Mountains!”’ 
he goaded himself. Climbing puffily to 
the top story, he fumbled round through 
the dimly lighted hall till he found No. 
206 and knocked tentatively at the door. 

A child’s voice, unmistakably treble, 
answered him. “Who is it?” said the 
child. 

For the first time it swept over Dalton 
with a fresh chill of disconcertion that he 
hadn’t the remotest idea in the world what 
the child’s first name was. 

“It’s—it’s the Gentleman With the Ad- 
venture,’ he babbled quite idiotically. 

A moment’s silence! A palpable gulp of 
astonishment. And then the answer! 
“Come in!”’ said the child. 

Caley Dalton came! Stumbling a little 
in the darkness of the tiny entry, his pre- 
cipitous entrance brought merely another 
gulp of astonishment from the child. 

“The Gentleman With the Adventure?” 
she repeated delightedly. “‘Oh—goodie!”’ 

Dalton stepped forward to the child’s 
couch and stood beaming down upon her. 
“Is there any little girl here who’s having 
a birthday?”’ he inquired genially. 

The child frowned. “It’s my birthday, 
all right,’ she admitted. “But I don’t 
seem to be having it.” 

“How come?” said Dalton. 

The frown on the child’s face deepened. 
The suspicion of a quiver showed sud- 
denly at the lips. ‘‘The lady who makes 
my birthdays is away,” she confided. 

“But not for long,’ beamed Dalton. 
“‘Just a moment or so! She'll be back 
most any time now, I feel quite sure!” 

The child looked at him. “It’s too long 
now,” she said. 


OMETHING in the gravity of the state- 

ment narrowed Dalton’s attention a 

little. “‘ Just how long has she been gone?’”’ 
he questioned. 

“She went out at four o’clock,” said the 
child. “‘But she said she’d be right back.”’ 

“Four o’clock?”’ protested Dalton. He 
looked at his watch. 

“She had to go,” said the child. “She 
had to go to the library and learn about 
waffles!” 

“Waffles?” roared Dalton. 

In the contagion of his heartiness the 
little girl began to smile. ‘‘Maybe she had 
to go somewhere else to find out! Maybe 
she had to go to a hotel!’ 

“Maybe she met a prince at the hotel, 
and he invited her to supper.” 

Very gravely again the little girl shook 
her head. ‘No, I don’t think so,” she 
said. ‘“‘Because she only knows one 
prince—and he’s the man she works for.” 

“T think you and I would have a much 
better adventure if you asked me to take 
off my coat and sit down while we open 
the box.” 

Switched instantly to a new trend of 
thought the little girl began to clap her 
hands. ‘“What’s in the box?” 

“Dragons!’’ said Dalton. ‘“‘ And Moon 
Pennies! A Goose’s Tongue, for all I 
know! A Cap for a Cuckoo!” 

“Oh, I hardly believe it!’’ sparkled the 
little girl. With the unopened box still 
clasped to her breast she looked up 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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FROSTILLA 


a spring dress for 
your skin| 








E. lovelier than New Hats and New 
Gowns—is the Radiant Glow of a 
Youthful Skin . 


Now that winter has had its say, with sleet 
and wind and cold—now that the world 
is young again—bring back the youth- 
ful freshness of your skin with Frostilla! 


You can count upon its cooling balm to 
heal the ravages of winter weather— 
to soothe the sting of wind-burn—to 
smooth away those rough, red surfaces 
—to banish that dry condition that 
brings in its wake telltale wrinkles and 
premature lines. For this fragrant lotion 
has unique ingredients, that conspire with 
nature to soften, whiten and satinize the skin. 


You can rely upon Frostilla in the fickle 
days ahead. Use it at night to repair the 
mischief of exposure. Use it in the 
morning, to prepare your skin for the 


weather’s whims. There’s nothing like 


Frostilla to keep the skin young and 
petal-smooth. 


A new Family-Size bottle is $1; a gen- 
erously large, every-day size is 50c. Sold 


everywhere and by mail from The 


Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. 


Frostilla for Spring 


Corrects chapped hands and “catchy” 
fingers. Heals cracked lips. Satinizes 
dry, sensitive skin. Persuades powder 
to adhere evenly. Soothes, smooths 
and protects hands during spring clean- 
ing. Softens cuticle. (Men find it a 
real comfort after shaving and golfing.) 


Send for this Unusual Sample! 


Write for the FrostILLa Sample bottle. 
You will find a dozen uses for it—it fits 
in purses, grips and desk drawers. Yours 
for a dime, and with it a handy booklet 
entitled ‘‘Keep Your Dates.’’ Address 
The Frostilla Co., Dept. 428, Elmira, N.Y. 
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kashion "Experts 


who buy for leading department stores 


insist upon Lux for their own things 





Arc de Triomphe, Paris 


ILLIONS and millions 

of dollars every year are 
entrusted to these clever women 
—the department store buyers 
of frocks and blouses, hosiery, 
gloves, underthings, the ward- 
robe of American women! 


In the fashion centers of the 
world—New York, Paris, 
London—they buy tomorrow’s 
styles—the latest things in col- 
ors, in fabrics. 

More than any other women— 
because they buy for a// women 
—they must know how lustrous 
silks and the new sheer woolens 
and lovely cotton prints will 
wear—how proper washing will 
guard their charming texture and 














Department stores send their buyers to Paris to bring back the exquisite 
things the women of this country love, and to choose from the great French 
couturiers models and materials that will please the women of America. 








America’s leading department stores 

do a business of 21% billion dollars 

annually: and three-quarters of this 

total amount of business is done in 

the great stores of 26 cities. In these 

stores 92% of the buyers interviewed 
use Lux. 


*These stores are located in the fol- 
lowing cities: Boston, Providence, 
New York, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Akron, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle. 


| color, will keep them looking /ike new for 
| ages, in spite of steady, every-day use. 

They know also, how easily every-day 
. things, as well as exquisite flower-like gar- 
ments, can be spoiled by wrong methods of 
| cleansing. 

America’s greatest stores 
In 102 of the most important stores in America* 
~-doing over three-fourths of all the large 
department store business—women buyers 
told us just how they took care of their own 
things, to keep them beautifully new. 

And we discovered that for washing their 


Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





own silks, chiffons, woolens, and nice things— 
more than 92% of these experts use Lux! 


These fashion authorities, knowing the 
nature of: fine fabrics and that the choice 
of soap is all-important to their life and 
newness, will take no chances. 


They insist upon Lux for their own 
things—for their stockings and gloves and 
lingerie, their negligées and sweaters, their 
sheerest and their sturdiest wash frocks. 
And they buy it in the familiar blue pack- 
age found, investigations show, in 8 out 
of 10 homes in cities from coast to coast. 





SO SAFE AND A LITTLE GOES SO FAR-IT’S 


Sparkling—bubbling—pure 
Lux suds! Women everywhere 
trust them to keep nice things 
enchantingly new twice as long! 


ECONOMY TO 









USE LUX 
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So unaware of you ::- 


and all you do for her 


This simple plan will 
help you guide her 


UDDENLY you see she’s grow- 

ing up! Your little girl. Already 
she begins to think she needs you 
less—now, when your guidance 
means most of all. 


Thoughtless about bedtime— 
heedless in her play—capricious at 
the table. Perhaps it’s her finicky, 
little girl appetite that troubles you 
most. Particularly at breakfast. 


Because bad habits at breakfast 
are so wide-spread among children, 
school and health authorities have 
made the right sort of breakfast the 
subject of a nation-wide movement. 
They are pointing out the vital 
need of every child for a hot, cooked 
cereal breakfast. They have found 
that children’s whole well-being 
depends upon establishing the habit 
of a hot, cooked cereal in the morning. 
Now, it over 70,000 schoolrooms 
this rule hangs on the wall: 


‘*Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Teachers and mothers both say that 
children with the regular habit of a 


hot, cooked cereal breakfast are most 
apt to get the highest marks and do 
the best at sports. And the child 
who eats a good hot bowlful of 
Cream of Wheat in the morning is 
not tuckered out by night. 


Authorities have been recommend- 
ing Cream of Wheat for over thirty 
years as the ideal hot, cooked cereal 
for school children for these reasons: 


1. It is rich in the energy-giving 
food elements needed by little minds 
and bodies. 2. Cream of Wheat con- 
tains none of the harsh, indigestible 
parts of the wheat, and so is very 
easily digested. 3. Children love its 
creamy goodness. 


While she’s still a little girl, do 
this simple thing that will help her. 
Start her out tomorrow with a good 
hot bowl of Cream of Wheat—and 
then keep it up regularly. To make 
it easy to rouse enthusiasm for the 
hot, cooked cereal breakfast—try the 
plan, described below, all ready for 
your use. Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. In Canada 
made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett 
& Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E. C. 1. 














Address 


Name of child 


FREE — Mothers say this plan works wonders 


A plan that makes your children want to eat a hot, cooked 
cereal breakfast regularly. A youngster’s club, with badges 
and a secret, with gold stars and colored wall charts. All 
material free—sent direct to your children together with a 
sample box of Cream of Wheat. Also a new enlarged edition 
of the booklet, “‘The Important Business of Feeding Chil- 
dren.” Just i 

., Minneapolis, Minn. 


coupon to Dept. B-23, Cream of Wheat 


ele City... 














(Continued from Page 82) 


suddenly with a strangely old sort of specu- 
lation and shrewdness. ‘I think you are 
very beautiful,”’ she said. “All dressed up 
with a white breast like a black rooster! 
But who are you? And where did you 
come from? And how did you know it was 
my birthday?” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough!” parried Dal- 
ton. “I am myself! And I came from 
India! And as to knowing about its being 
your birthday? Well, you remember that 
gray dove with the purple breast that 
comes and perches on your window sill 
now and then? But speaking of ques- 
tions,” he switched off quite abruptly, 
“who in the world looks after you when 
your sister isn’t here?”’ 

“‘ Janitor’s wife!’’ laughed the little girl. 
“She comes every hour whether I need 
her or not! And I have a ringing bell 
besides! It’s a pretty bell! My sister pays 
her! My sister pays for a great many 
things!” 


ITH a great slam and bang the door 

flew suddenly open, and a distracted 
woman, the janitor’s wife quite evidently, 
burst precipitously upon them. 

“Oh, there’s been a n’awful accident!” 
she cried out. ‘‘Miss Fielding, she’s been 
knocked down by a truck! And they 
took her to the hospital! And she’s only 
just come to, so’s they could tell who she 
was! And she says not to be scared any! 
That she'll be all right tomorrow—or ina 
day or two anyway! But they won’t let 
her home tonight!” 

With the cover half snatched from her 
box of posies, the little girl gave one fear- 
ful cry and held out her arms to Dalton. 
Through a crackle of pasteboard, a crum- 
ple of paper, a faint flare of fragrance, he 
gathered her into his arms. 

“T’ll send a nurse here to look after her 
tonight,”” he called across his shoulder 
to the janitor’s wife. ‘‘Yes—I’m a friend 
ofthe family,” heassured her. “A friend of 
the whole family!” 

But it wasn’t the next day or the next or 
even the next that Doris Fielding came 
back either to her little sister or to her 
big employer. 

Surely it must have been almost a week 
afterward that Dalton, returning to his 
incredibly deserted-feeling office, found 
the little old gentleman awaiting him 
there. The little old gentleman had a large 
square package under his arm. 

He stepped forward deprecatingly and, 
fixing his pale eyes on Dalton’s indigo 
blues, commenced to unwrap the pack- 
age—disclosing thereby a stout and ex- 
ceedingly worthy-looking book. 


“tT? FROM the library!” he confided 
in a hectic whisper. “A very serious 
offence indeed has been committed. And I 
have every reason to believe that it is your 
secretary who has committed it. It is very 
unfortunate that this complaint should 
have to be made while the young lady is 
sick in the hospital. But our quarterly 
inspection of books being due next week— 
and I myself being held particularly re- 
sponsible for the reference books - 
He stopped. Significantly the old man 
opened the ponderous book to a marked 
page. His accusing finger pointed to a 
brief paragraph heavily penciled and sur- 
rounded with marginal notes. “‘Read it!” 
ordered the old man. 

For sheer curiosity Dalton bent his eyes 
to the page, the special paragraph. 

“*Man,’” he read, 
““*man: The word com- 
mon to Teutonic lan- 
guages for—for a ——’”’ 
Impatiently his eye 
dropped down the page. 

Mercilessly the old 
man’s finger forced his 
gaze to the scribbled 
notes in the margin: 


Walks like a god ina 
woods he keeps just for 
holidays. 

Is hot-tempered but 
just. 








Feels uneasy when the wind blows. 

Has a magic smile. 

Doesn’t always wear the right kind of ties. 

Is very playful when you wouldn’t ex- 
pect it. 

Gets saddening letters from Singapore 
which make him smell of sandalwood. I 
don’t know why. 

Likes waffles. 

Is absolutely honest. 

Doesn’t even know I exist except as a ma- 
chine. 

I’d give my life for him. 

This is what I have found out for myself 
about man! 


With a smothered oath Dalton tried to 
slam the book shut—but slammed it only 
on the old man’s interposing hand. 

Challengingly for an instant the two 
pairs of eyes met. Dalton’s face was flam- 
ing. 


HEN suddenly he saw that the old 

man’s eyes were all a-twinkle; and 
more swiftly than he would have deemed 
it humanly possible, he saw the old man 
snatch an eraser from his pocket and 
erase the whole amazing transcription. 
In another instant, with the great volume 
tucked away again under his arm, the old 
fellow stood in the doorway smiling quiz- 
zically back at Dalton. 

“In these days when most men have to 
teach their wives to be earnest,’’ the old 
gentleman chuckled, “‘some man is go- 
ing to have a very happy time teaching his 
wife to be frivolous.” Still chuckling 
faintly he turned away, turned back again, 
and stood for an instant staring palely at 
Dalton. “I, too,” he said very softly, 
““came back from Singapore once with the 
scent of sandalwood on my finger tips. 
But it doesn’t last—I promise you, it— 
doesn’t last.”’ 

Then twittering like a dried leaf in the 
wind he vanished into the eddying corri- 
dor outside. 

Striding noiselessly to the telephone, 
Dalton called up the City Hospital. ‘I 
want to inquire about a Miss Doris 
Fielding who is there,” he said. ‘Better, 
you say? Very much better? Good! Is 
she able to see anyone? Yes? It’s rather 
a—a business matter! Will I be able to 
see her alone, that is? Yes? Thanks!” 

Flushing like a schoolboy he rang off 
the hospital line and called up the florist. 


““TT’S Dalton!” he announced. ‘Caley 

Dalton, you know ? I want some 
more flowers! Something that will knock 
your eye out!— What?—No! By Jove! 
N-o! It’s for a big girl this time!—What? 
What?—How many do I want? Get me 
every American Beauty rose there is in 
town!” 

Having confessed himself thus far, he 
sat down to write a note that should en- 
tirely complete the revelation. 

“Dear Miss Fielding,” he began, and 
crossed the phrase out without altogether 
obliterating it. 

“Dear Miss Doris Fielding,” he essayed 
next, as being perhaps a trifle less austere, 
but this also was crossed out. Then: ‘“‘Oh, 
hang it all,” he wrote quite boldly; and 
started afresh: 

Dear—dear Doris: Did you ever wish for 
an Adventure with a Gentleman? And if so, 
could you by any possible chance tolerate 
the thought of having said adventure with 
me? 

Because really, you see, I’ve got something 
very adventuresome to suggest. Your acci- 
dent, you know ? Asa matter of fact, 
it wasn’t you at all who got bumped but 
the girl in Singapore! Getting married, of 
course, is what I mean. I 
like you so much! It 
would be such fun to love 
you! And really, you 
know, in a home I 
wouldn’t be half the ogre 
that I am in the office. 
At home, I mean. I’d 
really like silk stockings. 

When you read this I 
shall be downstairs wait- 
ing impatiently for your 
answer. Trusting this to 
be my last official act as 
your employer, please let 
me dictate that answer! 

Make it “yes!” 
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that Goodness Brings 


WITH the complete assurance that everything she buys at the AGP 
is always genuinely good, the American woman rarely desires to shop 
at any but an AGP store. 


To her-its immaculate appearance is a constant source of admiration, 
while the neatly arranged shelves filled with nationally famous foods 
continually inspire her confidence. These, and the wide variety of fine 
freshly roasted coffees, teas from the Orient and choice fruits and 
vegetables, readily explain the favored place AGP stores hold in the 
heart of every woman who takes pride in selecting her foods. 


And A&P makes no extra charge for this wholesome goodness; in 
fact, in most instances the prices are even lower than what foods of 
only average quality sell for elsewhere. 


Throughout America you find women praising the AGP for its good 
foods and good values—for the peace of mind that goodness brings. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC G&G PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 


At the A&P you are 


brands of groceries. 


(“WHERE ECONOMY RULES” ) 





sure to find the popular, 
nationally advertised 





Who shall have 
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the car today ? 


Make yours 
| a two Buick 


family : 





The breakfast-table topic of countless families! A problem of 
growing importance in so many American homes! “Who shall 
have the car today?” 


Thousands of families are vainly trying to make one car do the 
work of two. Thousands of others have solved the problem 
simply and satisfactorily—by the purchase of another Buick. 


Your husband needs a car for business. You need one, too—for 
shopping trips, social calls, taking the children to school, and the 
many other duties of the modern woman. 


Undoubtedly, you would prefer a Buick. For Buick is so beau- | 
tiful—so luxuriously appointed—so easy to handle that it is the 
favorite fine car of women everywhere. 


There are sixteen Buick body-types, with closed models priced as 
low as $1195. All are of identical quality throughout. All may be 
purchased on the liberal G.M.A.C. plan. 


You really need two cars. Why not talk it over with your husband 
tonight? 


SEDANS $1195 to $1995 » COUPES $1195 to $1850 » SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. finance plan, the most desirable, is available. 


> a 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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1 ¥z)N PARIS or New York, for sports, street wear or 
mig) tea, wherever the smartest fashions are seen, the 
ga/ ensemble plays an increasingly important part. 

#4| For out-and-out sports, it is apt to follow the 
S=<3) three-piece mode, with skirt and hip-length 
Jacket of wool, and blouse of silk or knitted material; but 
for general street wear, or the semiformal afternoon occasion, 
the two-piece type like that above is more generally adopted. 
Even more important than the separate topcoat for spring, 
this fashion of the related dress and wrap follows the general 
trend toward more formal daytime costumes, with such 
Softening notes as graceful jabots, slightly flared skirts, 
Printed silks, fine plaitings and decorative stitching or em- 
broidery adding the feminizing touch. And, although the 
Straight-line coat of three-quarters, seven-eighths or full 
length still leads by a large plurality, from Paris comes the 
indication that the cape is rolling up a steadily increasing 
list of votes, with a promising season just ahead. Sometimes 





The Mode of the | 
Ensemble and the Cape i 


this wrap appears in hip-length versions, and sometimes it 
merely lends its outlines to a coat, but frequently it is seen 
in full-length style, as on the figure at extreme right, above. 

In materials, the ensemble of all-silk is probably favored 
most, although silk and wool are frequently combined, and 
all-wool—as in figure second from right—is also a general 
favorite. Many coats of cloth are worn over frocks of plain 
or printed silk in a matching or blending shade, with the silk 
repeated in the lining of the wrap. Or, as at upper left, the 
printed lining of the coat is echoed in the trimming of the 
dress; or two colors in the same material are used in com- 
bination, as seen in the afternoon ensemble second from left. 
The coat may boast a scarf or regulation collar, or none, while 
the cape is usually finished with scarf ends that cross in front 
and hang down the back, as in costume sketched. 

Among the silks, flat crépe is, perhaps, the greatest favor- 
ite, with chiffon making the more elaborate afternoon en- 
semble. In colors, navy is scheduled to enjoy even greater 
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prominence than usual this spring, and the entire blue range 
is of the greatest importance. Beige, instead of decreasing 
in popularity. has, if anything, increased, with the nude and 
parchment tones particularly good for summer. Green is 
also a recurrent note, with gray in evidence as well, and 
yellow seen with increasing frequency. Violet and some red 
are also hailed as of a certain importance. 

The original of the ensemble at extreme left, above, was 
in navy and white, with plain Moravia crépe combined with 
a navy-and-white print, the latter used for pockets, under 
panels of dress and for coat lining. Navy silk crépe made the 
costume next in order, with its lines of drawn work and finely 
plaited skirt flounce striking a more elaborate note. The 
lining, of nude-pink silk crépe, shows in the revers. 

Hindu kasha in a dull gray-green was used for the general- 
wear ensemble second from right, while navy silk crépe, 
brightened with a Roman stripe in the same material at 
neck and sleeves, made the cape costume at extreme right. 








Molyneux 
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Worth Worth 


Patou 


Nicole Groult 


C for Sports or Tea—Silk (orépse Says Parts 


frock and hip-length jacket, the afternoon gown of 
more elaborate type—these are two high lights of the 
mode that occupy an important place this spring. 

A smart example of the first is offered by Molyneux in the 
costume at extreme left above, consisting of a dress of pale 
green crépe Lyonnais and a cardigan of soft woolen fabric 
in exactly matching tone. Except for a U-shaped inset in 
the bodice, the entire frock is plaited, with the plaits stitched 
down above and below the waistline to give a yoke effect. 
The front of the jacket is bound with the silk of the dress. 


sk sports or general-wear ensemble, with one-piece 


The four remaining costumes carry out engagingly the 
theme of more elaboration in the afternoon gown. For the 
first, second from left, Worth uses crystal beads and beige 
embroidery floss in a striking sleeve design that adds a note 
of lightness to the black crépe marocain of the dress. The 
fan-shaped group of tucks at the waistline finds an echo in 
the plaited panel of the skirt, hanging free to fall below the 
hemline in an irregular effect. Also from Worth is the frock 
next in order, of navy chiffon, with diagonally tiered skirt 
and bolero bodice trimmed with fine soutache braid. A 
matching suéde belt and shoulder flower, the first fastened 


with a silver buckle and the second studded with silver 
beads, furnish the complementary details. 

Heavy black crépe de chine makes Patou’s suavely s0- 
phisticated frock, second from right, with the intricately 
simple lines characteristic of this house. A slightly flared 
overskirt carries out the asymmetrical idea set.forth in the 
bodice. For the elegant three-piece ensemble at extreme 
right, Nicole Groult uses black crépe satin, with pastel flow- 
ers embroidered at the neckline of the sleeveless blouse. The 
coat, in three-quarter length, with scarf collar, ties at left, 
and the skirt has a group of plaits at one side. 
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Lquise Boulanger 


Louise Boulanger 
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Drecoll 














Patou Molyneux 


Lh Which to Dine or Dante 


so much de régle that it’s really quite irregular to be 
. without it! For formal evening wear especially is 
this the case, as demonstrated by the five bewitching Paris 


\ A HEN it comes to hem lines nowadays, irregularity is 


frocks above, each one showing some delightful version of. 


the fascinating mode, attained each time in a different way. 

_Typical of Louise Boulanger’s penchant for the bouffant 
hip line is the dress at extreme left, with its bustle-like puff 
across the back extending around to the right side. An un- 
usual black chiffon, with large silk dots woven in the fabric, 
makes the frock, which is worn over a slip of flesh silk crépe. 





The exaggerated hem line slopes so steeply that the dress 
touches the floor at back. Next in order, a stunning frock of 
the robe de style variety, by the same couturiére, glitters en- 
ticingly in changeable dull green and gold lamé, with bands 
of dull gold sequins used as belt and trimming. Dull gold 
braid finishes the scalloped edge of the extremely full skirt. 

Of Egyptian inspiration is Drecoll’s stunning offering in 
center, of green and mauve changeable chiffon, with lines of 
strass radiating from center front of semifitted bodice. 
Pointed panels, superimposed on a plain underskirt, give the 
necessary unevenness of hem. Black and white chiffon—the 


ever-effective combination—is chosen by Patou for his strik- 
ing frock, second from right, with its accordion-plaited skirt 
cut in deep handkerchief points. A bolero is simulated by 
the insertion of the white chiffon, outlined and embellished 
with elaborate white and gold embroidery. 

The renewed popularity of small prints, for evening as 
well as daytime, is attested by Molyneux’s charming dress 
at extreme right, with black and white again the favored 
colors. The small daisy design is accented by single rhine- 
stones placed between the flowers. Both the draped bodice 
and the tiered skirt show a graceful underarm treatment. 
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“and they just 
loved it . 


“So glad you told me about 
that Durkee’s Salad Dress- 
ing! Jim simply refuses salads 
with ordinary mayonnaise. Of 
course, Junior follows his ex- 
ample—and they both need 
green stuff at this season 


especially. 


“Well, I served a salad with 
Durkee’s and, my dear, they 
just loved it! Said it was so dif- 
ferent, had real ‘zip and tang’! 


“Yes, I sent for the Calendar- 
Recipe Book and we are dis- 
covering dezens of uses for 
Durkee’s. We all like it as a 
sauce on cold meats. I shall 
keep a large size bottle on 
hand all the time. No wonder 
you said it is ‘the most use- 
ful mayonnaise’.” 


Do you know that appetizing 
flavor of Durkee’s—tart, 
spicy, piquant? A household 
favorite for three generations 
—handy for hundreds of 
quick, tasty dishes. 


DURKEES 
Salad ‘Dressing 


Prepared by the Makers of 


GAUNTLET as) BRAND 


Condiments, Spices and 
Seasonings since 1850 








E. R. EEE & 00. Dept. J 
Elmhurst, L. I., 
——— the enclosed 10 cents send 
e your uni Cal 
: Recipe Book (full of ‘helpful infor- 
cibiton) and trial Seats of Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing. 


























ea of, | ous, intriguing and smart than 
au} they have ever been before, 

# ‘, sea| dangerous hours are ahead for 

mez! the woman who has not learned 
that her head and taste must rule her 
impulse when she selects the last but by no 
means unimportant details of her spring 
costume. Her wardrobe, gowns, suits, 
coats, with matching shoes and hats, se- 
lected—her color scheme limited to a few 
colors, if she is wise—there are still 
important accessories to be considered 
which will make or defeat the smartness 
of her costume. The wrong accessories, no 
matter how delightful in themselves, are 
costly mistakes. The right accessories 
establish definitely the chic and distinc- 
tion of the ensemble. 

Jewelry for spring must match, and the 
costume jewelry, developed in imitation 
precious and semiprecious stones or in 
metals, appears in innumerable effective 
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designs. The imitation jade choker and 
its matching bracelet, shown at the top 
of the page, are particularly well designed. 
Just below them are shown a necklace 
and bracelet composed of leaves cut from 
very bright polished gilt metal. The 
bracelet is closed with a medallion of imi- 
tation carnelian, and the set is unusually 
attractive with a black or white frock. 
The new sports jewelry which has just 
arrived from Paris is of braided leather to 
which tiny colored flowers of glass are at- 
tached with marcasite ornaments. 
Among the purses there is a fascinating 
variety of choice, with these general 
rules—flat envelopes and pouches in bril- 
liantly colored leathers for sports, ante- 
lope in black, gray or navy for afternoon, 
and for evening, of course, innumerable 
exquisite fabrics. Isakoff sends from 
Paris a new evening bag in fat pouch 
shape, with a convenient finger ring at- 
tached to its gilt frame. In white velvet 





stitched with gold and embroidered with 
tiny pearls, it is unusually attractive. Be- 
low it at the left is shown a bag of the flat 
type which continues smart for afternoon 
and formal street wear. It reflects the 
vogue for diagonal decoration, both in its 
self-ornamentation and in its marcasite 
clasp; the material is antelope. Light 
tan calf, with a tortoise-shell frame, is 
polka-dotted most amusingly in black for 
a flat sports bag. Also for sports is a bag 
shown in the center, in colored suéde to 
match the costume, piped with gold or 
silver kid and ornamented with a large 
cut-out monogram of gilt or silver metal. 

In the lower right-hand corner light 
tan duvetyn, with a tortoise-shell frame, 
forms a very large bag which may hold 
toilet accessories and change of clothes 
for golf, tennis or bathing. It is lined in 
white rubber and holds imitation shell 
fittings inside. The large monogram is 
worked in tan and dark brown. 
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One of the smaller models, yet : 
it holds all this food 








i 





And this great food storage space 
is just one vital element of value! 


J usT look at this model of the 
General Electric Refrigerator. 
It is called the seven cubic foot 
size, but that gives you no in- 
dication of its vast shelf area. It 
actually has twelve square feet 
of space for food. 


Visualize a shelf one foot wide 
and twelve feet long . .. . that’s 
the room you have for food in 
this seemingly small refrigerator. 
The compactness of the chill- 
ing chamber makes for this great 
roominess. It is scarcely larger 
than the two trays in which its 
gleaming ice cubes are made. 


All the mechanism of the re- 
frigerator is enclosed in one 
hermetically sealed steel casing 
inside the coils. It is sealed in 
there with a permanent supply 
of oil. All work is completed in 
the General Electric factory, 
where it is tested and retested. 
No additional work is done 
when the refrigerator is installed. 
It merely has to be put into 
place and plugged into any con- 
venience outlet. 
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Remarkable, too, is the absence 
of all belts, fans, pipes, and con: 
nections. 
noticed that there isn’t a bit of 
machinery under the refrigerator, 
There is none in the basement, 
either. The models are all up 
on legs—so the floor undet 
them can easily be cleaned. 


The engineers and scientists of 
General Electric worked fifteen 
years before they developed this 
final revolutionary model. It ha: 
met with instantaneous success. 
Already there are more than 


You have already 





fifty thousand General Electric 


Refrigerators giving splendid 
service in American homes. 


See these unusually quiet and 
Study§ 


spacious refrigerators. 
them carefully from every pos: 
sible angle. Remember that they 
are made and guaranteed by 
General Electric. Compare them 
with all others before you de- 


cide. And just drop us a cardf 
for Booklet J-4. It gives comt 


plete specifications. 


GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING 


—— 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Evening Gown and the Supper Frock 
With a Summer Wrap of Formal Type 











Louise Hunter, di- 
minutive star of 
Golden Dawn, 
demonstrates the 
type of clothes 
that smart Nex 
Yorkers wear for 
formal evening 
functions and the 
country club sup- 
per dance. 








At left, a stunning 
cloak of powder- 
blue velvet, with 
shirred yoke, wide 
bell sleeves, scarf 
ends, and an in- 
triguing tassel of 
blue and silver. 
The wrap is lined 
throughout with 
pink chiffon. 














A version of the immensely smart long evening gown is of blue 
lace, worn over a pink satin slip, with shoulder drapery and 
sloping hem. 





The young girl's supper frock—of yellow crépe de chine, with 
bands of hand stitching in rose at waistline, and gold stitching 
on the plaited skirt. 
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ideas in dresses and ensembles of fancy 

printed washable materials—linens, 
piques and broadcloths—that’s the latest 
Jacx Tar contribution to the children’s 
fashion world. The lads of 3 to 10 have their 
Jack Tar Flapper models—and ‘‘oodles’’ of 
others—for even the tiny tackers of 114 to 
5 years. Be first to buy the new things— 
they're ready at the better stores in your 
town—crisp, clever and moderate in price. 


Gites in American girlhood with fresh 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO., Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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One or Three Piece (sostumes are Smart for Sports 








$731 


fort, it is hard to tell which is more 

desirable for sports—the simple one 
or two piece frock, or the three-piece 
ensemble with separate blouse and jacket. 
Both are smart, and both come in endless 
delightful variations, three of which are 
seen above. 

The first, No. 5731, sizes 16, 36 to 46, 
may be of either wool or silk—jersey, 
crépella, crépe de chine or flat crépe—in 
navy or any of the numerous shades of 
blue that loom so importantly on the 
spring and summer horizon. The leather 
belt may be either black or blue. 


Pres all-around practicality and com- 


In Silk or Wool 


r 
\ 


5733 


No. 5733, taken from an original model 
by Nowitzky, may follow the example set 
by that famous couturiére in the choice 
of a printed crépe de chine for its plaited 
skirt and straight, collarless coat, and 





| 











5725 


white crépe de chine for its sleeveless 
blouse, with each fabric used as a trim- 
ming for the other. If preferred, however, 
a woolen material, plain or figured, may 
make the skirt and jacket, and a blending 
silk the blouse. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. 

Crépe de chine in two shades of yellow, 
one of the favored sports colors, may 
make No. 5725, with the darker shade 
used for the double-breasted jacket and 
the trimming bands of blouse and skirt. 
Or, white crépe de chine, with jacket and 
bands of red, would be equally effective. 
The blouse has long, close-fitting sleeves. 
Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 42. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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5724 


reckoned with before the flowers 

and balmy breezes of Maytime 
make their appearance, and a daytime 
coat for general wear forms an important 
part of the spring wardrobe. 

Above are three attractive straight- 
line versions. No. 5724 may be made of 
tweed in one of the popular tan or gray 
mixtures, and worn with a leather belt— 
thereby aligning itself under the banner of 
definite sportswear. Or, the belt may be 
omitted and kasha or one of the suédelike 


”Trccion are still April showers to be 


The Straight-Line (coat Remains (correct 
Jor Daytime Wear 


5723 


fabrics used, and presto! a coat suitable 
for any daytime occasion! It comes in 
sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. 

















5722 


Blue—a favored springtime leader— 
would be an appropriate color for No. 
5723, of broadcloth or duvetyn, with a 
black or gray fur collar; while beige kasha 
may make No. 5722, and any darker 
beige or brown flat fur may be used as 
trimming. If preferred, contrasting kasha 
may be substituted for the fur; or, by 
choosing black satin and trimming it with 
white ermine or rabbit fur, the coat may 
be transformed into a formal afternoon 
wrap. Both Nos. 5723 and 5722 come in 
sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 42. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 







































child’ feet- 
a serious 
responsibility 


HOSE scampering, clambering, 

joyous feet will not always be 

young—but you can do much 
to help them retain, in later years, 
their original perfection. 


Wise selection of shoes for children 
is almost as important as judicious 
selection of food. A child’s foot 
cannot shape a shoe but the wrong 
shoe will distort the foot! 


Flexies are built on famous Simplex 
health lasts. They let tender, grow- 
ing feet develop exactly as Nature 
intended, without harmful restric- 
tions. Feet rest firmly on three- 
point suspension and cannot rock 
sidewise—protection against ‘‘knock 
knees” and “bow-legs.”? Ankle and 
instep are braced by correct fit. 
Pliable, non-soak soles keep feet 
comfortable and dry and enable 
them to exercise freely. Glove- 
smooth inside—noth- 
ing to irritate. Smart 
style outside—shoes 
to be proud of. But 
best of all—Flexies 
keep young feet young! 











Ask your shoe 
dealer about these 
very nominally 
priced, fine-ap- 
pearing, good- 
wearing shoes. 


SIMPLEX SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 
Dept.B-48,Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of Daintier 
Footwear for Young 
Feet from 1 to 21. 


*tlexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


Flexies 
are made 
in both high 
and low styles, ina 

great variety of leathers. 


Simplex 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
—one for you and 


one for the kiddies. 















Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest Flexies 
dealer—also your booklets ‘The Care of Baby's 
Feet,” explaining the six fundamental features to 
look for in children’s shoes, and “‘The Tale of 
Brownie Lightfoot,"’ a fairy story for the kiddies. 


Name. 


Address. 





























Fred Harvey dining car 
and station dining-room 
service on the Santa Fe is 
conceded byexperienced 
travelers to be absolutely 
the best in the transpor- 
tation world. 


The Santa Fe is the only 
railroad to the rim of 
Earth’s Scenic Wonder 
—the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. 


On your way to or from Cal- 
ifornia be sure to make the 


Indian-detour 


Mall this Coupon— 
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Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1057 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
_ Please mail me free Santa Fe Booklets ‘‘ California 
Mictare, Book," “Grand Canyon Outings,”’ “ Indian- 
etour. 
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HEN spring arrives on dancing 
W feet and all outdoors puts on a 
fresh, new garb of daintiness, it’s 
only natural that we, too, should want to 
follow suit. Automatically our thoughts 
seem to turn to such delightful things as 
party times and smart new frocks and the 
coat one wears to go a-dining or a-dancing 
of a spring or summer evening. But it’s 
hard to know just what to choose from all 
the wealth of alluring fabrics and fas- 
cinating details displayed on every side, 
and we need a guide to point the way. 
The two delightful evening frocks 
above, and the smartly simple coat that 
accompanies them, may serve in this ca- 
pacity. Two things they tell us—that 


5729 


skirt fullness and the uneven hemline are 
practically obligatory, and that one can’t 
go wrong in using bows, on shoulder or 
hip, in front or in back. As for fabrics, 
we have our choice of soft, supple silks or 
the stiffer but equally popular materials, 
used for wraps and frocks alike. 

So, for the coat and dresses above, 
either type of fabric may be chosen. The 
first, No. 5255, sizes 14, 16 and 36 to 46, 
would be equally attractive in satin or 
brocade, with moire—now used for some 
of the smartest evening wraps as well as 
frocks—offering a third alternative. No. 
5729, with its circular skirt sloping up- 
ward at front to show a plain, narrow 
underskirt, would be charming in pale 


5719 


or a Spring or Summer Evening 


yellow chiffon or crépe de chine, with a 
buckle of brilliants to hold in place the 
deep hip girdle. A bow on the left shoul- 
der breaks the plainness of the bodice. 
The dress comes in sizes 16, 36 to 44. 
For No. 5719, sizes 14 to 20, plain or 
flowered taffeta in a soft blue, or white 
moire, would be crisply effective. The 
skirt, although longer in back than front, 
is longest at the sides—thereby striking a 
very popular note—and the ends of the 
large hip bow hang to the floor in a smart 
side train. For the young girl, organdie 
or marquisette would also be a suitable 
material, with the train, of course, 
omitted. Both bow and trimming bands 
may be of a contrasting color, if desired. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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estions for 


APRIL that offer the 
Charm of Variety 


Cereal foods different from any other known that 


combine food energy with deliciousness and prove 


food that’s “‘good’’ for you can also be enticin 
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A delightful way to serve Puffed Rice is with a 
baked apple with all its juice, and cream or milk. 

















PRNNENS Cei TEL 





Try a half peach in its rich syrup with Puffed Wheat and 
pour cream or half and half over it. A tempting change. 





CHANGE is one thing every person 
needs; change of environment, change of 
amusement, and, above all things, according 
to modern-day authorities, a change in food. 


Particularly does that apply to breakfast, 
too often a dull and colorless meal; yet tre- 
mendously important to the success of the 
day. The breakfast appetite, more than any 
other, demands the stimulus of variety, 

Thus thousands are turning to Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—grain foods 
that taste different, look different, are different 
from all others. 





Imagine, if you can, flavory, crunchy grains 
steam puffed to eight times their normal size; 
then crisped like toast—made as enticing 
and brittle as a French Marguerite. 


They taste like toasted nutmeats—only 
richer. You'll find them as tempting as confections. 
Children who ordinarily don’t “take” to cereals revel 
in their richness. 


Their food value is that of wholesome grain foods. 
The Puffed Wheat contains over 20% of bran, but 
you would never guess it. Steam puffing makes them 
easy to digest, for every food cell is broken in this 
process, and quick digestion fostered. 


Thus they meet, in a delightful way, the modern 
idea in diet, which starts by tempting the appetite with 
delicious and enticing foods, that you eat because you 
love them—not merely “because they’re good for you.” 


Give to the children every day in every way you 
can. As a between meal tid-bit to take the place of 
sweets. With melted butter and salt, like nuts. With 


bowls of milk as an ideal supper dish. 
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pUFFED VHEAT 
RICE 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Prunes take on a new allure when served with 
crisp Puffed Wheat and rich milk, or half and half. 

















A breakfast joy for the children—sliced banana, 
crunchy Puffed Rice and half and half, or milk. 




















Another change: Sprinkle cinnamon on Puffed 
Wheat, then toast in the oven. Serve with rich milk. 
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Serve sliced or cubed pineapple with Puffed Rice, 
add milk or cream to the rich juice. It’s delicious! 
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Essex Super-Six 4-Door Sedan $795 


f. o. 6. Detroit—plus war excise tax 


GREATER BEAUTY 








with matchless Super-S1x performance 


Hudson and Essex crown a long succession of triumphs in the 
new Super-Sixes, which have been accorded the most signal 
public reception in our history. 


The resources which achieved and led the mechanical possibil- 
ities of the day have been brilliantly employed to create and 
lead a new mode of beauty, comfoft and luxurious appointment. 


H 


IT DS ON 


Many new and beautiful body types are offered, ranging in Essex 
from $735 to $795, and in Hudson from $1250 in the Standard 
line to $1950 in the Custom Designed Super-Sixes. 


And in all models every value of body and chassis, heretofore 
known, is surpassed. You will agree without hesitation, the 
moment you see them. 


-ESSEX 








Both Ate Super Sixes 
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ITH spring the change in the mode 

V \ for sports becomes apparent. As 

always, apparel designed for def- 

inite sports follows a distinct mode, while 

the frock for the spectator is much less 
uniform and more individual. 

This year the tale of spring sports wear 
is written in woolens, those incredibly 
light, amazingly chic creations of modern 
looms which still retain all their comfort- 
ing warmth. For the sports dress, jersey 
remains among the very smart, materials, 
and it is used in the dress shown at the 
left above. Blouse and skirt are of a new 
intense but light blue, the belt and bands 
of the skirt and blouse a somewhat darker 
shade. Small flowers in brilliantly colored 
wool embroider the blouse. 





= 


Belts, sometimes of matching material 
or contrasting leather, are found on dresses 
and coats. Their appearance at the natural 
waistline of some of the newest coats is 
another evidence of the effort to empha- 
size the line again this season. Short and 
straight jackets, three-quarters and seven- 
eighths length coats are equally smart. The 
knitted sweater blouse again appears as 
part of the three-piece ensemble. A hand- 
kerchief knotted on the shoulder, in 
matching or contrasting color, is worn 
with many of the smartest two and three 
piece sports costumes. 

Beige, navy and marine blues for early 
sports wear, light yellows, intense blues, 
lavender, green and white for later and 
warmer days, lead the color dictates. 





Selections in hic for Sport 


An ensemble which emphasizes several 
important sports mode points is sketched 
in the center and developed in wool voile 
and a novelty tweed which matches it in 
color. The ensemble style, equally good 
for every hour of the day, in tweeds for 
morning and satins for evening; the seven- 
eighths length coat; the plaited skirt; 
the color, beige, are all important reflec- 
tions of spring smartness and, added to- 
gether, explain the chic of this model. 

At the right is sketched one version of 
the tweed coat, which becomes indispen- 
sable in the spring. As excellently and 
definitely cut as a man’s coat, the model 
introduces a note of novelty with its slot 
seams, and nickeled buttons and buckle, 
without sacrificing its tailored smartness. 
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Dress your baby 
this safe way 


without pins and buttons 





The Vanta Baby Copyright 1925 Earnshaw Knitting Co, 


Pins come unfastened, buttons break and 
turn edgewise, to torment the little body. 
Be sure too, mother, that your baby 
never can pick up loose pins and buttons 
and promptly put them into his mouth. 


Dress your baby for the first two years, 
the safe, comfortable, convenient way in 


Vanta 


Baby Garments 
No Pins No Buttons 


They tie with dainty bows of Twistless 
Tape. Dress baby without turning him once. 


Always fit perfectly because you can 
loosen or tighten the tapes in dressing. Safe, 
simple, comfortable, 
convenient for baby and 
mother; adjustable as 
baby grows; recommend- 
ed by doctors and nurses. 


At left are shown three 
of the 31 Vanta Baby Gar- 
ments, 1 to 6 years, all 
illustrated in new catalog, 
sent free to you. 


For children over two 
years old we make a com- 
plete line of the 
finest quality but- 
toned garments. 
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Vanta quality 


All garments are 
guaranteed to be 
non-shrinkable of 
the finest fabrics 
and best workman- 
ship. Dealers will 
make adjustment 
on any that do not 
give you com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Ask for Vanta 
Baby garments 
at your. store. 
If you cannot 
get them, write 
to EARNSHAW 
SALES €0., 
INc., Dept. 103, 
Newton, Mass. 


Tele See eles le Sese eres 
" * 




















ABDOMINAL BINDER 


Fa" 
; sa~’ FREE TO YOU 
baz at Vanta Pattern, also “Baby’s 
«) M Outfit,” a book of 64 pageson 


‘sy, (| care and dressing of babies. 
stints 











Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 103, Newton, Mass. 

’ Send free pattern and full instruc- 

\ tions for making the new Vanta 

“ square-fold, pinless diaper. Also 

Baby's Outfit book and illustrated 

catalog, all in plain envelope. 
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SHOES OF 


VELVETTA SUEDE 


PMRIFEFST 
on the 


AVENUE 







eS pringtime—days of 
sunshine and color—new costumes 
for Easter and the months before 
summer—shoes of Velvetta Suede 
in the newest spring shades— 
shoes for the afternoon, for walk- 
ing, for sport wear. 


No footwear completes the scheme 
of your ensemble more smartly than 
suede, and if it is Velvetta Suede, 
you are sure of its beauty, style cor- 
rectness, and fast colors. 


For those chilly days, too, that some- 
how find their way into April and 
May, a shoe in that sleek black or 
brown Velvetta fits most appropri- 
ately into the picture. 

Be particular! Be smart! Ask your 
shoe retailer to show you the new 
spring colors of Velvetta Suede. 


HUNT RANKIN LEATHER CO. 
106 Beach Street Boston. 


Makers of 
fine calf leathers 






write 


for booklet 
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Lanvin 





Fairyland, Paris 














C for That 


Usly-Duckling Age 


no more difficult period than that 

between the ages of thirteen and 
seventeen—the ugly-duckling years. Then 
unsuspected angles seem to crop up every- 
where, and painful self-consciousness adds 
the finishing touch to awkwardness. More 
than ever, therefore, special care should 
be taken in the selection of clothes, with 
simplicity and a soft, concealing fullness 
the keynote of the picture. 

Two smartly suitable frocks from Lan- 
vin and two from Fairyland, in Paris, are 
sketched on this page. From the latter 
house comes the sports frock at upper 
left, in apple-green kasha, trimmed with 
bands of black kasha and finished with 
a very new collar and tie in green and 
black crépe de chine. At upper right, 
the same house offers an engaging party 
frock of apricot satin, with a touch of 
embroidery at the hem, and a jaunty col- 
lar and tie of soft blue grosgrain. 

Practical yet chic is the two-piece street 
frock at lower left, created by Lanvin in 
navy crépella, with inlaid motifs of white 
crépella, embroidered in red and green, 
on the blouse. The charmingly youthful 
party frock by the same dressmaker, at 
lower right, is of rose-pink georgette. 


[: THE life of a young girl there is 






Fairyland, Paris 
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Summon morning’s freshness with 








this simple beauty session. ... a 
single treatment....a cream that 


performs two beauty rites in one! 


By MADAME JEANNETTE DE CORDET 


i beep siege: you are up and away at a hundred tasks, 
by day; though nightfall finds you drooping, weary 
. . salute the evening with all your radiant freshness, all 
that charming poise which comes of being at your best! 
You can, you know, though your boudoir clock ticks, 
“Hurry, hurry,” and there’s scarcely more than time for 
the fleetest grooming. 


Now... a cream which 
cleanses . . . relieves facial fatigue 
the two together, in no time! 


Pompeian Night Cream divides forces, as soon as your 
fingers begin to work it in. Part goes straight to its 
cleansing work. Part stands by, to give your fingers the 
texture they need to work their magic. 

CLEANSES . . . Smooth a generous quantity on your 
face. Under the circling movement of your fingers, do 
you feel it seeping in? That is the cleansing part, so 
penetrating that even deep-down dirt, imbedded powder 
and rouge cannot escape it. And as this thorough 
cleanser does its work, that taut, dry feeling goes... 
dust and grime give place to soothing, healing oils. 

RELIEVES FACIAL FATIGUE . . . Your fingers . . . keep 
them flying .. . Beginning at the neck, circling, circling, 
upward, outward to the hair- 
line. Pompeian Night Cream» 
... 80 velvety... gives your fin- 
gers gentle “hold” as no just- 
for-cleansing cream will ever do. 
That is the wondrous other 
half of this dual-purpose cream, 
and aided by its velvet texture, 
soon your fingers coax fatigue 
away. 








For soon, there’s circulation 
working. Soon, a new tone to 


alute the Lvening with 
Your Most Charming Self 
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muscles. Nerves relax. Droop- oe 
ing lips curve upward. Grad- 
ually... an exquisite sense of 
well-being —that perfect, rest- 
ful something that happens to 
you in the chair of a good 
masseuse. Now, remove the 
soiled cream, apply a fresh film of it, and relax. Five 
minutes. More if you can. As you rest, this rich cream 
penetrates every little pore, to soften, soothe. 

Then up—your bath—your hair—your frock—and 
now you're ready !—to amaze your friends who left you all 
tired out, just a little while before! Vivacious . . . radiant 


With fingers flying, circling al. 

ways upward... outward... 

soon deep-down soil comes to the 

surface, muscles are toned, nerves 

relax, and all trace of weariness 
is coaxed away. 








Pompeian Night Cream for Sacial Satique 




































Jn every gathering... tribute, 

unconscious, unstinted...to her 

whose freshness gives lilt to 
the evening’s gayety. 


DAY CREAM 
a light foundation 
for powder 


Astringent .. . enlivening 
. . . put it on before your 
powder, to give your skin 
that cool, smooth, exquisite 
“feel” ...Then your rouge 
and powder ... and you'll 
go through the day with a 
well-groomed, powder- 
smoothness — free from 
“shine’’—free from the need 
of frequent powdering. 


Night and Day Cream, 
each 6oc. 














if FREE 
My little booklet 
and samples 





The movements for relieving Fa- 
cial Fatigue are clearly set forth 
in word and picture in my little 
booklet, and this, with generous 
samples of Pompeian Night 
Cream and Day Cream, will be 
sent you without charge. Won't 








... Sparkling .. . who else is so equal to—come what may ? 
AGAIN AT NIGHT . . . Give your face this same simple 
treatment with Pompeian Night Cream before you retire, 
this time leaving the second film on all night to soften 
.. soothe... 
You'll be lovelier . . . tomorrow . . . and in after years! 


0 












you write me of any beauty prob- 
lems that trouble you? 


Peonmette de Lovet 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Company 
Dept. 850-D, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 

In Canada: 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal, Que. 
Please send me free sample tubes of Pompeian 


Night Cream and Day Cream with your booklet 
on how to relieve Facial Fatigue. 


Name 








Address 
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ES, it is true. Jell-O is remarkably —remarkably—easy to digest. 
7 Physicians—scientists—have found it to be an exceptional 

food in that respect. . . . Add to this Jell-O’s other attractions 
—its melting tenderness—its piquant flavors from fresh, ripe 
fruits—its shimmering beauty! Now! Isn’t it delightful that everyone 
can have a plentiful helping—with no fear of unpleasant after-effects? 











cool add grapes. Chill until firm. Remove 
by spoonfuls into sherbet glasses. The 
irregular mass looks like ice and is deli- 
cious. Serves six. 


1 package Lemon Jell-O. 
MAGIC ICE , pint of boiling water. 


1 cup green Malaga grapes, seeded, halved. 
Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. When 


ELLO 


REG. us PAT OFF 


Think how many Jell-O desserts there are! And salads. And appetizers and 
entrées. Send forthe freerecipe booklet, ‘“Throughthe MenuwithJell-O.”’ 
It’s an inspiration to the woman who must plan three 

meals a day. You'll find Jell-O at your grocer’s—in five . 
pure fruit flavors—costing little—and so easy to prepare! | | 


Youcanonly get Jell-Oquality when you buy genuine Je//-0. 
FIVE FLAVORS— FROM FRESH, RIPE FRUITS. 10c a package By: Ww 






uw —428 | J © 1928, 
Tue Jett-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, New York 4" P.Co., Inc. 
Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet—**Through the Menu with Jell-O.” 





In Canada, address The Jell-O Company of Canada, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Touches 
That Tell a 
eModish Tale 


Round, square or 
pointed at the bottom 
are the newest hand- 
bags for spring, with 
black antelope and 
metal variously com- 
bined by Lanvin in 
three stunning after- 
noon models, Nos.1, 
4 and 6. No. 10, 
from the same house, 
is designed for 
Sports, in red leather, 
with gold snaps and 
base. 


T UPPER right of page, two new 
boutonniéres from Patou, of lac- 
quer red and white leather, outlined 

with gold thread. No. 3, from Premet, a 
necklace and bracelet set of flexible flat 
gold links, finished with gold bows. Nos. 
5 and 7, two of the smart new shoulder 
pendants for evening, the first, from Beer, 
of large crystal drops and smaller bril- 
liants; the second, from Doucet, of crys- 
tals suspended by silver threads from 
an oval of brilliants. No. 8, morning 
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umbrella with snake-skin handle, inlaid 
with black and white bone. No. 9, fan- 
shaped hat ornaments of black, gold and 
silver, and black and gold, respectively. 
No. 11, an amusing sports bracelet shown 
by Worth, Poiret and Talbot in colored 
leather to match the costume, decorated 
with graduated nail heads and lacing up 
the back with leather thongs. No. 12, a 
stunning flexible bracelet from Lelong, 
of tile-like links arranged in graduated 
blocks, with a large onyx in the center. 
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aundry~washed clothes 
_are not rubbed 


7. KNOw how you gently douse your dainty 
lingerie up and down in a bowl of sudsy 
water .... that’s the way your clothes are 
washed in a modern laundry # They are not 
rubbed or scrubbed, but are gently swished 
back and forth in warm filtered rainsoft water 
until the pure soap actually foams # Every 
particle of dirt is loosened without unduly 
lessening the tensile strength of the fabric 
Then come many rinses of rainsoft water so 
j that your laundry-washed clothes not only 
look and feel clean but are scientifically clean 
@ Visit a modern laundry # See for yourself 
why millions of home managers depend on the 
sterilizing process of the modern laundry for 
relief from irksome washday toil and drudgery. 


‘Thel AUNDRY / 


does tt best 


/ 






































Asove—The modern 
laundry water extrac- 
tor; removes water by 
whirling; cannot injure 
or displace fibre or 
thread. Lerr—One 
reason laundry-washed 
clothing lasts longer .. . 
the inside walls of this 
washer are smooth as 
glass. 


Res modern laundries which stand as sponsors for this 
series of informative advertisements belong to a great 
group of progressive institutions. Not only is this group 
endeavoring to tell you the illuminating facts about mod- 
ern laundry service, but each modern laundry is earnestly 
striving to keep its methods on a level with the high 
standards and ideals reflected in these advertisements. | 


’ 








family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 


Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every few of the many individualized services available at laun- } 
you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 


work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a 
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For Lone YEARS OF MosT LUXURIOUS MOTORING 


HEREVER it is and whatever its out- 
ward dress, LaSalle is always the magnet 


uninterrupted and unsurpassed motoring luxury has 
its beginning in LaSalle’s inimitable 90-degree, 
for admiring eyes. More important than its spirited, V-type, 8-cylinder Cadillac engine. And its 


vivacious, modernistic lines and coloring, however, compelling conclusion lies in the perfection of 


1s the enviable consciousness that LaSalle is always Cadillac craftsmanship inherent with a quarter~ 


at your service”. The assurance of long years of century dominant leadership in the fine car field. 
La Salle motor cars are available in nineteen body styles. You may possess 
a La Salle on the liberal term-payment plan of the General Motors Accept- 


ance Corporation — the appraisal value of your car acceptable as cash 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY—DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AND OSHAWA, CANADA 
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New french Lingerte 
For the Easter Bride 


3| UST as outer wear has definitely 
adopted greater elegance, so 
lingerie has forsaken the out- 
worn mode of tailored severity, 
to revel in laces and ribbons, 
uneven hem lines and asymmetrical ef- 
fects, tiny tucks and plaits, and all the 
charming fripperies that make for femi- 
ninity. And the result,as seen on this 
page in the newest offerings from Paris, is 
something to make the heart of the Easter 
bride—or any of her sisters—miss a beat 
from sheer delight. 

At right, Reyna presents a typically 
feminine pajama set of flesh crépe de 
chine, with rich cream-colored lace used 
lavishly on jacket and trousers. Behind 
the standing figure is a lovely new com- 
bination from Worth, of flesh triple silk 
voile, trimmed with cream Alengon lace— 
conceded first place among lingerie laces 
this season. The combination matches 
the nightgown second from left, below, |, ee 
which introduces a new idea in the ruffled SUB 
lace collar with its V-point neck. j 

From Jenny come the dainty night- 








gown at lower left and the exquisite — ; 
evening combination in center, the first "==" 


of turquoise blue chiffon, handworked {Ps 
around neck and armholes in tiny chiffon { 
bands, and hemstitched with silk floss. 

Heavy white satin and delicate silver lace | 
make the combination, alternating in y 
pointed panels to form the skirt. Hand 
hemstitching and narrow but heavy satin 

ribbon edge the points and waistline and 

form the double shoulder straps. Reyna’s 
nightgown at lower right, of green crépe 

de chine, shows the asymmetrical influ- 

ence in its one-sided yoke of imitation 
Alengon lace. 
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Foot Saver Shoes 


MEAN SLENDER ANKLES 


() OMEN who dress smartly choose Foot Saver Models because 
they interpret with especial distinction the latest trend of Fash- 
ion. Yet in every Foot Saver Model they obtain, as well, the effect 





of the trim youthful ankle. +++ Every Foot Saver design is executed 
in lines of slenderness for the foot—lines that lure the eye to the in- 
curving contours of the ankle, and cary it to the outcurving contours 
of the calf[717+ The secret lies in the famous Foot Saver patented in- 
built construction, concealed beneath originality of design and luxury 
of materials. Tension upon the muscles is relaxed. Feet are saved from 
the pressure that means swell- 
ing at the shoe tops. Natural 
curves are accentuated, The 
result is daintiness and grace 
for both foot and ankle, grow- 
ing out of impeccable style. 


Send for Free Style Booklet : 
The Oakland and Name of Your Nearest Dealer The Mayo 





The Julian & Kokenge Co. Toe Foot Saver 424. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
FOOT INSURANCE S') FOR THE FUTURE 


Men's Foot Saver Shoes made hy otro the Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. 
Whitman Massachusetts 
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Magic In A Cup 


that Brings Natural, Healthful Sleep 
and All-Day Energy 


Thisnewscientific “DOUBLE MALTED” 
process has improved malted milk 
in a way that means a great deal to 
the health and sleep of little ones 
and grown-ups. It is actually double 
malted. The first taste tells you that. 
It is rich, creamy and malty. You 
can see the difference by the easy way 
it mixes in hot or cold milk. 


Twice As Easily Digested 
As Plain Milk 


This is the secret of Thompson’s. In 
itself it has the food value of an or- 
dinary light meal. And yet it is di- 
gested almost instantly. Not only 
that, when mixed with milk it more 
than doubles the nourishment of the 
milk; makes the milk twice as easy 
for you or your children to digest 
and counteracts the binding tendency 
of raw milk. 


Healthful Sleep 


Sleeplessness or restlessness is caused 
by nervous tension. Thompson’s, 
taken hot or cold at bed-time, with- 
draws the blood naturally from the 
higher nerve centers. It supplies 


Shaker Free with Sweet Chocolate Flavor, one pound package 


the tooth and boneand muscle build- 
ing material, the vitamins that the body 
needs to refresh itself during sleep. 
It is digested instantly. The result is 
aa restful sleep that paves the way 
or a happy, energetic day. 


Normal Weight 


In a test conducted by Milwaukee school 
children, a gain was made of 2% to 3 
pounds per month per child by merely 
adding three glasses of Thompson’s a day 
to their regular food. 

Children love Thompson’s as much as 
a soda fountain drink, and it helps them 
take their several glasses of milk a day. 
Thompson’s can be taken any time when 
the need of food urges. 


Invalids, Convalescents, 
Nursing Mothers 


Thousands of physicians and hospitals 
are recommending Thompson’s as a build- 
ing diet. It is concentrated food, in a 
delicious form... and yet not a tax even 
upon “finicky” digestions. It helps restore 
normal weight and energy quickly. 


30 Servings in Every Pound 


You can buy Thompson’s at almost any 
grocery store or drug store, in pound or 
five pound cans, chocolate or plain flavor. It 
is one of the most inexpensive quality 
foods you can buy. 








Thompson’s Malted Milk Co. 
Dept. 50-5, Waukesha, Wis. 
Gentlemen:— 


(For plain malted milk, I enclose $1.00) 


close 25c. 





SOE SOT oe RE 





© Send me a full pound of Thompson’s Sweet Chocolate 
Flavored ‘‘ DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk and a 25c 
value aluminum shaker FREE. I enclose 60c. 


© Send me a trial sample and an aluminum shaker. I en- 
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Parts Steps Forth in Elegance | 









































































































































































































































of the newest Parisian footwear. From Perugia, Hellstern, El Greco and Ducerf- 

Scavini come the smart models on this page, showing black patent and light- 
colored lizards and kids among the leathers used for afternoon, with silver and gold 
lizards and kids, varicolored brocades and colored satins as favored evening fabrics. 
Colored enamel, silver filagree, and imitation precious stones do their decorative bit 
in buckles and ornaments, and in several cases matching hand bags complement the 
shoes. The only sports footgear shown—at top of right-hand row—is of dark brown 


Seite must echo the character of the general costume, so elegance is the keynote 








calf, perforated, and fastened with interesting ties finished with fringed leather tips. 
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EAR him crow, at playtime hour? 

Hear him gurgle at his sun bath? 
All day long he’s bubbling over with the 
joy of living—free, unfettered, natural living. 
Thanks to his modern mother, he’s not 
bundled, any more, in yards of fuddling 
| clothes! 

Yet this joyous, modern 
freedom has its dangers too. 
For every time he moves, 
he rubs plump surfaces 
together. More than ever, 
Baby needs a cooling, heal- 
ing powder, to protect his 
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Now being a baby's heaps more fun! 


tender, baby skin from every chafing harm. 

Johnson’s Baby Powder keeps that precious 
. wafel.. 
Johnson’s Baby Powder is produced from 
pure Italian talc—the finest in all the world. 
Scientifically treated in the Johnson & Johnson 
laboratories until each tiny, fluffy particle 
becomes as light as thistledown—then 
borated, purified and scented with the mild- 
est of flower fragrance—here is powder like 
no other to soothe .. . and cool . . . and heal 
all rubbing flesh! 

Ask your doctor, who guides you so skil- 
fully in all matters of baby care, to tell you 


skin cool . . . comfortable . . 


fotnsews Baby Powder 





of Johnson’s especial mildness and purity. 
Use this caressing powder after Baby’s bath 
and every time you change his diaper, to 
protect his tender skin from chafing danger. 


FREE—Two booklets which are 
proving helpful to thousands of 






mothers, before and after baby ———— ERAL CARE 
comes. One, ‘“‘Hygiene in | \ THE Or ABIES Pe i 
*..,99 h “Th \ of vecauce 1 | 
Maternity”—the other, e Nag ees | 
General Care of Babies”—and "Every Child Has The Righe 


To Be Weil Born” 





each has 28 pages brimful of 
authoritative information. Send 
for your copies today. 





Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 4-28 


Please send me a FREE copy of 1) Hygiene in Maternity (1) The General 
Care of Babies. 


Name 





Address_ 
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‘The Best COFFEE 
You Ewer Lasted 


Hotpoint’s Special HOT-D7ig Method 
Insures Delightful Flavor and Fragrance 


OU can make delicious coffee every time. Any- 
one can make it—you, the children or your 
husband. It requires no skill, no watching, no par- 
ticular brand of coffee. it is made automatically. 


Merely put in the cold water and coffee, connect 
your — percolator and in 15 minutes you 
have perfect coffee. 


Breakfast or dinner can be ruined by poor coffee. 
And the reason for poor coffee is nine out of ten 
times the way in which it is made. 

Hotpoint’s secret is in pumping the right quan- 
tity of water each time, having it HOT to the cor- 
rect point at each stage, and letting it HOT-Drip 
through a// the coffee. Thus it extracts a// that 
zestful, rich, full flavor that makes you smack your 
lips with deep satisfaction. 


There are Hotpoint electric percolators from 
$9.00 to $36.00; and complete sets from $14.25 to 
$65.00. All are of the same famous Hotpoint 
Quality and all make coffee by Hotpoint’s special 
HOT-Drip method. 


Hotpoint electric appliances are sold by electric 
companies and dealers everywhere. Insist on 
“Hotpoint” to make sure of highest quality and 
everlasting satisfaction. 





Why Hotpoint Electric 
Percolators Are Better 


All percolators may look more or less 
alike on the outside. BUT—only Hot- 
point percolators have the patented 
CALROD electric heating element, 
which is practically indestructible. 
Only Hotpoint has the SUPER- 
AUTOMATIC control switch in the 
base, on guard forever against over- 
heating. This percolator needs no 
fuse. It can never burn out. Thevalve- 
less pump has absolutely no moving 
parts—nothing to get out of order. 
Note that the coffee basket has no 
perforations in the side. The water 
must HOT-Drip through a// the 
coffee, then out the bottom. 





SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC ORGANIZATION 


Factories, Chicago, Ill. and Ontario, Calif. 





World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances and Electric Ranges 





eM. Sones 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ladyship might suppose. Living at Bells 
all these years has been aging to me; it 
would be to anybody.”’ 

“I suppose so. And yet,’’ Lady Jane 
continued, ‘“‘Mr. Jones has survived; has 
stood it well—as you certainly have?” 

“Oh, not as well as I have,” Mrs. 
Clemm interjected, as if vaguely resentful 
of the comparison. 

“‘At any rate, he still mounts guard; 
mounts it as well as he did thirty years 
ago.” 

“Thirty years ago?” Mrs. Clemm 
echoed, her hands dropping from her apron 
to her sides. 

““Wasn’t he here thirty years ago?”’ 

“Oh, yes, my lady; certainly; he’s 
never once been away that I know of.” 

“What a wonderful 


They remembered. then. “Invisible? 
You don’t mean to say you haven’t seen 
him yet?” 

““Not yet; perhaps I never shall. He’s 
very old—and very ill, I’m afraid.” 

“‘And he still rules here?” 

“Oh, absolutely. The fact is,’ Lady 
Jane added, “‘I believe he’s the only per- 
son left who really knows all about Bells.”’ 


““TANE, my dear! That big shrub over 
there against the wall! I verily believe 
it’s Templetonia retusa. It is! Did anyone 
ever hear of its standing an English win- 
ter?’’ Gardeners all, they dashed off to- 
ward the shrub in its sheltered angle. ‘I 
shall certainly try it on a south wall at 
Dipway,”’ cried the hostess from Kent. 
Tea over, they moved 





record! And what ex- 


actly are his duties?” Pree | 
| Ae: 


Mrs. Clemm paused 
again, her hands still 
motionless in the folds 
of her skirt. Lady Jane 
noticed that the fingers 
were tightly clenched, as 
if to check an involun- 
tary gesture. 





s E BEGAN as pan- 
try boy; then 
footman; then butler, 
my lady. But it’s hard 
to say, isn’t it, what an 
old servant’s duties are 
when he’s stayed on in 
the same house so many 
years?” 
“Yes; and that house 
always empty.” 
“‘Just so, my lady. 








on to inspect the house. 
Tne short autumn day 
was drawing to a close; 
but the party had been 
able to come only for 
an afternoon, instead of 
staying over the week- 
end, and having lingered 
so long in the gardens 
they had only time, in- 
doors, to puzzle out 
what they could through 
the shadows. 

The fire she had had 
lit in the saloon sent its 
radiance to meet them, 
giving the great room an 
air of expectancy and 
welcome. The portraits, 
the Italian cabinets, the 
shabby armchairs and 
rugs all looked as if life 











Everything came to de- 
pend on him—one thing after another, His 
late lordship thought the world of him.” 

“His late lordship? But he was never 
here! He spent all his life in Canada.”’ 

Mrs. Clemm seemed slightly discon- 
certed. “Certainly, my lady.”’ (Her voice 
said: ‘‘Who are you, to set me right as to 
the chronicles of Bells?’’) ‘‘But by letter, 
my lady; I can show you the letters. And 
there was his lordship before, the sixteenth 
viscount. He did come here once.” 

“Ah, did he?’’ Lady Jane was embar- 
rassed to find how littie she knew of them 
all. She rose from her seat. ‘‘I should like 
to see Mr. Jones, to thank him. Will you 
take me to him now?” 

“Now?” Mrs. Clemm moved back a 
step or'two; Lady Jane fancied her cheeks 
paled a little under their ruddy varnish. 
“‘Oh, not today, my lady.” 

“Why? Isn’t he well enough?” 

“Not nearly. He’s between life and 
death, as it were.”’ 

“‘He’s so very ill?’”’ Lady Jane insisted. 
‘‘Poor man! And is everything possible 
being done?”’ 

“Oh, everything; and more too, my 
lady. But perhaps,’ Mrs. Clemm sug- 
gested, with a clink of keys, “‘this would 
be a good time for your ladyship to take 
a look about the house. If your ladyship 
has no objection, I should like to begin 
with the linen.” IV 


“AND Mr. Jones?” Stramer queried, a 

few days later, as they sat, Lady 
Jane and the party from Kent, about an 
improvised tea table in a recess of one of 
the great holly hedges. 

The day was as hushed and warm as 
that on which she had first come to Bells, 
and Lady Jane looked up with a smile of 
ownership at the old walls, which seemed 
to smile back, the windows, which now 
looked at her with friendly eyes. 

“Mr. Jones? Who’s Mr. Jones?” the 
others asked; only Stramer recalled their 
former talk. 

Lady Jane hesitated. ‘‘Mr. Jones is my 
invisible guardian; or rather, the guar- 
dian of Bells.” 


had but lately left them; 
and Lady Jane said to 
herself: ‘‘Perhaps Mrs. Clemm is right in 
advising me to live here and close the blue 
parlor.” 

““My dear, what a fine room! Pity it 
faces north. Of course you’ll have to shut 
it in winter. It would cost a fortune to 
heat.” 

Lady Jane hesitated. ‘I don’t know; 
I had meant to. But there seems to be no 
other.”’ 

“No other? In all this house?”’ They 
laughed; and one of the visitors, going 
ahead and crossing a paneled anteroom, 
cried out: “‘But here! A delicious room; 
windows south—yes, and west. The 
warmest of the house. This is perfect.” 


HEY followed, and the blue room 
echoed with exclamations. ‘‘Those 


charming curtains with the parrots—and’ 


the blue of that petit-point fire screen! 
But, Jane, of course you must live here. 
Look at this citronwood desk !’’ 

Lady Jane stood on the threshold. ‘It 
seems that the chimney smokes hope- 
lessly.”’ 

“Hopelessly? Nonsense! Have you 
consulted anybody? I’ll send you a won- 
derful man.” 

Stramer was looking over Lady Jane’s 
shoulder. ‘“‘What does Mr. Jones say 
about it?”’ 

“He says no one has ever been able to 
use this room; not for ages. It was the 
housekeeper who told me. She’s his great- 
niece, and seems simply to transmit his 
oracles.” 

Stramer shrugged. ‘Well, he’s lived 
at Bells longer than you have. Perhaps 
he’s right.”’ 

“How absurd!”’ one of the ladies cried. 
“The housekeeper and Mr. Jones proba- 
bly spend their evenings here and don’t 
want to be disturbed. Look—ashes on 
the hearth! What did I tell you?” 

When the visitors came down their mo- 
tors were waiting. A lamp had been placed 
in the hall, but the rooms beyond were lit 
only by the broad clear band of western 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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cMrs. Joun ALDEN CARPENTER 


Mrs. Carpenter, widely known in artistic 
circles in this country and abroad, is the 
wife of the famous composer. She has one 
lovely daughter. 

As president of the Arts Club—her 
rare decorative genius is interestingly estab- 
lished. The smart Casino Club is one of 
her outstanding successes. She also did 
some of the rooms at the Racquet Club, the 
Harvard-Yale-Princeton Club and the 
delightful dressing rooms at the Palace 
Theatre. It was Mrs. Carpenter who de- 
signed the memorable gay tented city for the 
Women’s World’s Fair, who is continually 
lending her ingenious ideas for charity 
affairs. Indeed, her vivid influence has gone 
Jar to launch the vogue of decoration in 
Chicago—artistically a more chic, a more 
interesting city because of her. 


AN ingenious choice of decorative pieces— 
a chic and unusual arrangement give 
this enchanting chambre de jeune fille by 
Mrs. Carpenter its youthful charm. 


Crisp amber draperies over pale pink are 
cleverly hung from the side rather than the 
center. The Simmons furniture is of that 
bewitching blue that has stolen the cool 
magic of green. A dressing table of creamy 
lace over flesh-colored satin. Its circular 
mirror (like a silver sun), smart and very 
modern, is an amusing touch . . . Over the 
bed hangs a fragile canopy of lace like the 
dressing table. 


Other small touches have great individu- 
ality, too. “The portrait,” Mrs. Carpenter 
says, “resembles a little French girl I know. 
Feather flowers and a lamp mirrored and 


cA Bedroom for a Young Girl 
by Mrs Joun Acpen CARPENTER 


rimmed in gold add gayety and charm.” A 
final accent is found in the carpet—of white 


velvet with vivid red roses. 
* * 


* 

Very appealing is this Simmons Bed, No. 
1581, chosen by Mrs. Carpenter for the jeune 
fille room. It has a circular head, narrow 
footboard and slim little posts. Smartly 
clean cut it captures the simplicity of youth. 

Like all Simmons Beds it is perfect in con- 
struction and may be had in wood finishes— 
mahogany, maple, walnut, as well as cheery 
color schemes. Being made of metal it is 
practically indestructible and its smooth 
finish will never chip. 


Simmons Bed No.1581,$32.75; Rocky Mountain Region 
and West, slightly higher; other Simmons Beds, $10 to 
$60; Simmons Mattresses, $10 to $100; Simmons Springs, 
$7 to $60. Look for the name “Simmons”’. The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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Your Government Scientists 


protect you by a Strict Standard for the 
best grade of cocoa... 
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OME YEARS AGO in Washington the 
Government analyzed all cocoas, to 
set a standard for the best grade. 

Your government scientists knew, of 
course, that cocoa is what people call a 
“delicious” drink — that its chocolate 
flavor is the most popular single flavor in 
the nation. 

But they knew too that it is a remark- 
able food: that high-grade cocoa offers ex- 
cellent food elements for the human body. 

So to protect your health and ap- 
petite, they studied how the best 
of cocoa must be made to 
offer the utmost flavor and 
nutrition. 

And then they fixed a 
standard for cocoa of the first 
grade, superlatively high. 









| 4 AKE R’ Ss 


and BAKER’S 


exceeds it! 


Baker’s, even before they set that high 
mark, actually exceeded the rigid standard 
—and still does, by a good wide margin. 
When you buy the familiar “Chocolate 
Girl” package of Baker’s Cocoa, you buy 
a food as rich as though it came from the 
private stock of the world’s best cocoa- 
planters—as though you got a personal 
gift package from your friend in Vene- 
zuela or Ceylon—a rare and marvelous 
tropical delicacy. Its unusual ruddy color 
is the color of the rare best-crop 
~~. beans: their nourishment, their 
' flavor, their ‘“‘body”’ all 
there. You do not find this 
unusual quality in any co- 
coa but Baker’s, and in 
Baker’s you never find any- 
thing else. 


\ 
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BREAKFAST 


\OCOA 


The quickest and easiest way to make Baker’s Cocoa is to put 4 tablespoons of cocoa and a cup of cold water into a saucepan. 
Stir it over heat until it’s smooth; then let it boil two minutes. Then add three cups of milk, a dash of salt, and 2 to 4 table- 
spoons of sugar; heat it until it foams. Then beat it well, and serve it at once. This makes about 4 cups. 




















A DELICIOUS 
CHOCOLATE CAKE RECIPE 
USING BAKER’S CHOCOLATE 


2% cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour. 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. 1% teaspoon salt. 14 cup butter or 
other shortening. 2 cups light brown sugar. 2 eggs, 
beaten light. % cup sour milk. 4 cup boiling water. 
1 teaspoon soda. 1% squares chocolate, melted. 
1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Sift flour, measure, add baking powder, salt, sift 
together three times. Cream shortening and 1 cup 
sugar till light. Add other cup of sugar to eggs; 
beat well. Add this to creamed mixture, beat vigor- 
ously. Add to this the sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with sour milk. Beat till smooth after each 
addition. Stir water and soda into chocolate and 
add to batter. Add vanilla. Bake in moderate oven 
(325°F.) for 15 minutes, increase to 350°F. for 
15 minutes. Many icing suggestions in ‘Famous 
Recipes.” 


“RRKERS \ 


PREMIUM 1O., »\ 





Send for this new edition of popular choco- 
late recipes—64 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated. It’s free. Send for your copy today. 
Wa ter Baker & Co., Inc., Dorchester, 
Mass. 


© 1928 P. Co., Inc. 


MATTE AE Co iNe 





Walter Baker & Co., Inc. 


Dorchester-Lower-Mills, Mass. 


Please send me the new 64-page “Famous Recipes.” 


Name 








City 


.. State, 








In Canada, address Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


C.-L.H. J. 4-28 
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sky showing through uncurtained case- 
ments. On the doorstep one of the ladies 
exclaimed that she had lost her hand 
bag—no, she remembered; she had laid 
:t on the desk in the blue room. Which 
way was the blue room? 

“T’ll get it,’ Jane said, turning back. 
She heard Stramer following. He asked if 
he should bring the lamp. 

“Oh, no; I can see.” 

She crossed the threshold, guided by 
the faint light from the west; then sud- 
denly she stopped. Someone was in the 
room already; she felt rather than saw 
another presence. Stramer, behind her, 
paused also; he did not speak or move. 
What she saw, or thought she saw, was 
simply an old man with bent shoulders 
turning away from the citronwood desk. 
Almost before she had received the im- 
pression, there was no one there; only the 
slightest stir of the needlework curtain 
over the farther door. She heard no step 
or other sound. ‘‘There’s the bag,” she 
said, as if the act of speaking and saying 
something obvious were a relief. 

In the hall her glance crossed Stramer’s, 
but failed to find there the reflection of 
what her own had registered. 

He shook hands, smiling. “Well, 
good-by. I commit you to Mr. Jones’ 
care; only don’t let him say that you’re 
not shown to visitors.”’ 

She smiled: ‘‘Come back and try,” and 
then shivered a little as the lights of the 
last motor vanished beyond the great blank 
hedges. V 


ADY JANE had exulted in her resolve 
to keep Bells to herself till she and the 
old house should have had time to make 
friends. But after a few days she recalled 
the uneasy feeling which had come over 
her as she stood on the threshold after her 
first tentative ring. Yes; she had been 
right in thinking she would have to have 
people about her to take the chill off. The 
house was too old, too mysterious, too 
much withdrawn into its own secret past, 
for her poor little present to fit into it 
without uneasiness. 

But it was not a time of year when, 
among Lady Jane’s friends, it was easy 
to find people free. Her own family were 
all in the north, and impossible to dis- 
lodge. One of her sisters, when invited, 
simply sent her back a list of shooting 
dates; and her mother wrote: ‘“‘Why not 
come to us? What can you have to do all 
alone in that empty house at this time of 
year? Next summer we’re ail coming.” 

Having tried one or two friends with 
the same result, Lady Jane bethought her 
of Stramer. He was finishing a novel, she 
knew, and at such times he liked to settle 
down somewhere in the country where he 
could be sure of not being disturbed. Bells 
was a perfect asylum, and though it was 
probable that some other friend had an- 
ticipated her and provided the requisite 
seclusion, Lady Jane decided to invite 
him. ‘Do bring your work and stay till 
it’s finished—and don’t be in a hurry to 
finish. I promise that no one shall bother 
you.”’ And she added, half nervously: “‘Not 
even Mr. Jones.’’ As she wrote she felt 
an absurd impulse to blot the words out. 
“He might not like it,’’ she thought; and 
the “‘he”’ did not refer to Stramer. 


AS the solitude already making her 
superstitious? She thrust the letter 
into an envelope and carried it herself to 
the post office at Thudeney-Blazes. Two 
days later a wire from Stramer announced 
his acceptance. 
_ He came on a cold stormy afternoon, 
just before dinner, and as he went to 
dress Lady Jane called after him: “We 
shall sit in the tlue parlor this evening.” 
The housemaid Georgiana was crossing 
the passage with hot water for the visitor. 
She stopped and cast a vacant glance at 
Lady Jane. The latter met it, and said 
carelessly: “You hear, Georgiana? The 
fire in the blue parlor.” 
While Lady Jane was dressing she 
heard a knock, and saw Mrs. Clemm’s 


round face just inside the door, like a red 
apple on a garden wall. “Is there any- 
thing wrong about the saloon, my lady? 
Georgiana understood e 

“That I want the fire in the blue par- 
lor? Yes.” 





“CO YOU decide don the saloon, after 
all?’’ Stramer said as Lady Jane led 
the way there after their brief repast. 

“Yes; I hope you won’t be frozen. Mr. 
Jones swears that the chimney in the blue 
parlor isn’t safe; so, until I can fetch the 
mason over from Strawbridge 

“Oh, I see.”?’ Stramer drew up to the 
blaze in the great fireplace. ‘‘We’re very 
well off here, though heating this room 
is going to be ruinous. Meanwhile, I note 
that Mr. Jones still rules.” 

Lady Jane gave a slight laugh. 

“Tell me,’’ Stramer continued as she 
bent over the mixing of the Turkish coffee, 
“what is there about him? I’m getting 
curious.” 

Lady Jane laughed again, and heard 
the embarrassment in her laugh. ‘So 
ama. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you 
haven’t seen him yet?” 

“No. He’s still too ill.” 

“‘What’s the matter with him? What 
does the doctor say?”’ 

“‘He won’t see the doctor.”’ 

“But look here, if things take a worse 
turn—I don’t know, but mightn’t you be 
held to have been negligent?” 

“What can I do? Mrs. Clemm says 
he has a doctor who treats him by corre- 
spondence. I don’t see that I can inter- 
fere.” 

“‘Isn’t there someone besides Mrs. 
Clemm whom you can consult?” 

She considered. Certainly, as yet, she 
had not made much effort to get into re- 
lation with her neighbors. “I expected 
the vicar to call. But I’ve inquired; there’s 
no vicar any longer at Thudeney-Blazes. 
A curate comes from Strawbridge every 
other Sunday. And the one who comes 
now is new; nobody about the place 
seems to know him.” 

“‘But I thought the chapel here was in 
use? It looked so when you showed it to 
us the other day.”’ 

“T thought so too. It used to be the 
parish church of Lynke-Linnet and Lower- 
Lynke; but it seems that was years ago. 
The parishioners objected to coming so 
far; and there weren’t enough of them. 
Mrs. Clemm says that nearly everybody 
has died off or left. It’s the same at 
Thudeney-Blazes.”’ 





TRAMER glanced about the great 
room, with its circle of warmth and 
light by the hearth, and the shadows hud- 
dled at its farther end, as iflistening. “‘ With 
this emptiness at the center, life was bound 
to cease gradually on the outskirts.” 

Lady Jane followed his glance. ‘Yes; 
it’s all wrong. I must try to wake the 
place up.” 

“Why not open it to the public? Have 
a visitors’ day?”’ 

She thought for a moment. In itself the 
suggestion was repugnant; she could 
imagine few things that would bore her 
more. Yet to do so might be a duty, a 
first step toward reéstablishing relations 
between the lifeless house and its neigh- 
borhood. Secretly she felt that even the 
coming and going of indifferent unknown 
people would help to take the chill from 
those rooms, to brush from their walls the 
dust of too heavy memories. 

“‘Who’s that?’’ asked Stramer. Lady 
Jane started in spite of herself and glanced 
over her shoulder; but he was only look- 
ing past her at a portrait which a dart of 
flame from the hearth had suddenly called 
from its obscurity. 

“That’s a Lady Thudeney.”” She got 
up and went toward the picture with a 
lamp. ‘‘Might be an Opie, don’t you 
think? It’s a strange face, under the 
smirk of the period.” 

Stramer took the lamp and held it up. 
The portrait was that of a young woman 
in a short-waisted muslin gown caught be- 
neath the breast by a cameo. Between 
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ew Liquid Polish! 


Crysrat bright . . Natural . . Light 
and thin on the nails as a ray of sunlight. 

Have you longed for the lure of flash- 
ing nails? Their glancing sheen with 
every slightest movement of your hands? 

Cutex has captured the very sheen 
itself of such nails! 
Transformed it into a liquid 
thin as air... Transparent 
as sunlight... 

It is an entirely new 
formula! One look at it— 
clear, crystal, fresh-tinted— 
thin as water—tells you. In 
a moment you may see its 
satin glow shine from your 
once dull nails. 

For long Northam War- 
ren experimented to produce 
a formula natural as the 
highly polished nail itself 
... crystal clear... endur- 
ing. The clearer the liquid, 
the more softly lustrous 
would be its sheen, the 
quicker it would dry, the 
longer it would last . . . so 
he declared. Now this tri- 
umph has been achieved in 
his laboratories. It lasts for 
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NATURAL 


more than a week. It comes in Natural 
Tint or the new Colorless with separate 
Tint so you can get exactly the color 
you want. 

The new formula is in smart little 
twin bottles, bright as jewels—one for 
the Polish, one for its Re- 
mover. The two together, 
50c. The new Polish and 
Remover in standard size 
packages are 35c each. 

If you are frightfully impa- 
tient to try it—just tear off the 
coupon and send it with 6 
cents for the dearest, shin- 
ing little sample bottles! 
Northam Warren 


New York, Paris, 
London 


Natural Tint—or 
the new Colorless 
with separate Tint 


CW 


Curex Liquip Potsx 


CRYSTAL BRIGHT 
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Mail coupon today 
I enclose 6c for samples 
of new Cutex Liquid Polish 
and Polish Remover. (If 


NortHaM Warren, Dept. JJ-4, 
114 West 17th Street, New York 











you live in Canada, address 


Dept. FF-4, 1101 St. Alex- 





ander Street, Montreal.) 
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—Its that Melting 
MAPLE TANG 


you seek in a pancake syrup 
... Znsist on Log Cabin 
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HERE’S a full-flavored Maple 

tang to Log Cabin; a melting, 
mellow richness that changes even the 
most ordinary pancakes into pancakes 
that are marvelous! . . . The most fa- 
mous syrup flavor in the world; no other 
syrup but Log Cabin has its melting 
Maple tang. 


To housewives, from one end of the 
land to the other, it’s proving that it 
isn’t so much the way one makes pan- 
cakes or waffles, but the syrup that’s 
served with them that counts. 


Tomorrow, use your regular pancake 
recipe, or your favorite pancake flour, 
but serve with Log Cabin. You'll do 
then as women everywhere are doing: 
End the haphazard ordering of just 
“syrup,”’ and specify Log Cabin. 


LOG CABIN 


The flavor of this famous syrup tingles 
with the freshness of the great North 
Woods. No other syrup has it. 


To gain it, we blend the two supreme 
maple sugars of the world: Canadian 
and New England. Then mellow their 
richness with pure granulated sugar. 
The process is a secret one. A process 
we've guarded for some 40 years. 


All grocery stores have the real Log 
Cabin Syrup. It is packed ONLY in 
cans that look like miniature log 
cabins. So it is easy to identify it. 
3 sizes—costs only a few cents more 
than ordinary syrup. The Log Cabin 
Products Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








clusters of beribboned curls a long fair 
oval looked out dumbly, inexpressively, in 
a stare of frozen beauty. “It’s as if the 
house had been too empty even then,” 
Lady Jane murmured. “I wonder which 
she was. Oh, I know—it must be ‘Also 
His Wife.’”’ 

Stramer stared. 

“It’s the only name on her monument. 
The wife of Peregrine Vincent Theobald, 
who perished of the plague at Aleppo in 
1828. Perhaps she was very fond of him, 
and this was painted when she 
was an inconsolable widow.” 

“They didn’t dress like that 
as late as 1828.’’ Stramer, hold- 
ing the lamp closer, deciphered 
the inscription on the border of 
the lady’s Indiascarf: ‘‘‘ Juliana 
Viscountess Thudeney, 1818.’ 
She must have been inconsolable 
before his death, then.” 

Lady Jane smiled. 
grew less so after it.” 

Strarner passed the lamp across the can- 
vas. ‘‘Do you see where she was painted? 
In the blue parlor. Look—the old panel- 
ing; and she’s leaning on the citronwood 
desk. They evidently used the room in 
winter then.’’ The lamp paused on the 
background of the picture, a window fram- 
ing snow-laden paths and hedges in icy 
perspective. 

“‘Curious,”’ Stramer said, “‘and rather 
melancholy, to be painted against that 
wintry desolation. I wish you could find 
out more about her. Have you dipped 
into your archives?” 

“No. Mr. Jones ——” 

“He won’t allow that either?” 


“Let’s hope she 


““7ES; but he’s lost the key of the mu- 
niment room. Mrs. Clemm has been 
trying to get a locksmith.” 

“Surely the neighborhood can still pro- 
duce one.”’ 

“There was one at Thudeney-Blazes; 
but he died the week before I came.” 

“Of course!”’ 

“Of course?” 

‘*Well, in Mrs. Clemm’s hands keys get 
lost, chimneys smoke, locksmiths die.” 
Stramer stood, light in hand, looking 
down the shadowy length of the saloon. 
“I say, let’s go and see what’s happening 
now in the blue parlor.” 

Lady Jane laughed. “Let’s.” 

She followed him out of the saloon, 
across the hall, in which a single candle 
burned on a far-off table, and past the 
stairway yawning likea black tunnel above 
them. In the doorway of the blue parlor 
Stramer paused. ‘‘ Now, then, Mr. Jones!” 

It was stupid, but Lady Jane’s heart 
gave a faint jerk. She hoped the challenge 
would not evoke the shadowy figure she 
had half seen that other day. 

“Lord, it’s cold!’ Stramer stood look- 
ing about him. “Those ashes are still on 
the hearth. Well, it’s all very queer.” 
He crossed over to the citronwood desk. 
“‘There’s where she sat for her picture; 
and in this very armchair—look!”’ 

“Oh, don’t!” Lady Jane exclaimed. 
The words slipped out unawares. 

“Don’t what?” 

“Try those drawers,”’ she wanted to re- 
ply; for his hand was stretched toward 
the desk. 

‘I’m frozen; I think I’m starting acold. 
Do come away,” she grumbled, backing 
toward the door. 

Stramer lighted her out without com- 
ment. As the lamplight slid along the 
walls Lady Jane fancied that the needle- 
work curtain over the farther door stirred 
as it had that other day. But it may have 
been the wind rising outside. 

The saloon seemed like home when they 
got back to it. VI 


“*TSHERE is no Mr. Jones!” Stramer 
proclaimed it triumphantly when 
they met the next morning. Lady Jane 
had motored off early to Strawbridge in 
quest of a mason and a locksmith. 
“No Mr. Jones?” she echoed. : 
“Not a trace! I’ve been trying the old 
Glamis experiment—situating his room by 
its window. Luckily the house is smaller.” 





Lady Jane smiled. ‘‘Is this what you 
call locking yourself up with your work?” 
“T can’t work; that’s the trouble. Not 
till this is settled. Bells is a fidgety place.” 

“Yes,”’ she agreed. 

“Well, I wasn’t going to be beaten; so 
I went to try to find the head gardener.” 

“But there isn’t ——” 

“No; Mrs. Clemm told me. The head 
gardener died last year. That woman posi- 
tively glows with life whenever she an- 
nounces a death. Have you noticed?” 

Yes; Lady Jane had. 

“Well, I said to myself that 
if there wasn’t a head gardener 
there must be an underling. I’d 
seen somebody raking leaves, 
and I ran him down. Of course 
he’d never seen Mr. Jones.” 

“You mean that poor old 
half-blind Jacob? He couldn’t 
see anybody.” 

“Perhaps not. At any rate, he told me 
that Mr. Jones wouldn’t let the leaves be 
buried for leaf mold—I forget why. Mr. 
Jones’ authority extends even to the gar- 
dens.” 

“Yet you say he doesn’t exist!” 


si AIT. Jacob is half blind, but he’s 

been here for years, and knows more 
about the place than you’d think. I got 
him talking about the house, and I pointed 
to one window after another, and he told 
me each time whose the room was, or had 
been. But he couldn’t situate Mr. Jones.” 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon.” Mrs. 
Clemm was on the threshold, cheeks shin- 
ing, skirts rustling, her eyes like drills. 
“The locksmith your ladyship brought 
back—I understand it was for the lock of 
the muniment room | 

“Well?” 

““He’s lost one of his tools, and can’t do 
anything without it. So he’s gone. The 
butcher’s boy gave him a lift back.” 

Lady Jane caught Stramer’s faint 
chuckle. She stood and stared at Mrs. 
Clemm, and Mrs. Clemm stared back, 
deferential but unflinching. 

“Gone? Very well; I'll motor after 
him.”’ 

“Oh, my lady, it’s too late. The 
butcher’s boy had his motorcycle. Besides, 
what could he do?” 

“Break the lock,’”’ exclaimed Lady Jane, 
exasperated. 

“Oh, my lady ”? Mrs. Clemm’s in- 
tonation marked the most respectful in- 
credulity. She waited another moment 
and then withdrew, while Lady Jane and 
Stramer considered each other. 

“But this is absurd,’”’ Lady Jane de- 
clared when they had lunched, waited on, 
as usual, by the flustered Georgiana. “I'll 
break in that door myself if I have to. Be 
careful, please, Georgiana,” she added; 
“T was speaking of doors, not dishes.”’ 
For Georgiana had let fall with a crash 
the dish she was removing from the table. 
She gathered up the pieces in her tremulous 
fingers and vanished. Jane and Stramer 
returned to the saloon. 

“Queer!” the novelist commented. 

“Yes.” Lady Jane, facing the door, 
started slightly. Mrs. Clemm was there 
again; but this time subdued, unrustling, 
bathed in that odd pallor which inclosed 
but seemed unable to penetrate the solid 
crimson of her cheeks. 

“I beg pardon, my lady. The key is 
found.” Her hand as she held it out 
trembled like Georgiana’s. 


VII 


“TT’S not here,” Stramer announced a 
couple of hours later. 

“What isn’t?’ Lady Jane queried, look- 
ing up from a heap of disordered papers. 
Her eyes blinked at him through the fog 
of yellow dust raised by her manipula- 
tions. 

“The clew. I’ve got all the 1800 to 1840 
papers here; and there’s a gap.” 

She moved over to the table above 
which he was bending. “A gap?” 

“A big one. Nothing between 1815 and 
1835. No mention of Peregrine or of 
Juliana.” 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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OVELY teeth, such as you 
see here, are not kept 
white and dazzling by ordi- 
nary.brushing methods. 
They receive a new and spe- 
cial care that dental science 
advises for beauty and for 
health. 





This new way acts by re- 
moving film on teeth. And 
film, modern opinion agrees, 
is the source of ‘“‘off-color”’ 
teeth and of the commoner 
tooth and gum disorders. 





Run your tongue across 
your teeth and you can feel 
film. A slippery viscous coat- 
ing. It forms on teeth and 
clings. In it, by the millions, 
breed the germs of acidity 
and decay. 


Film is the basis of tartar. 
And tartar with germs is 
an established cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Thus film is not merely 
a destroyer of beauty, but a 


It acts to firm the gums. 


method known. 
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Send Coupon for L0-Day Tube Free 


Keeping teeth white this 
new way curbs tooth 
and gum disorders 
Now remove ‘“‘off-color’’ film on 
teeth as urged by the foremost dental 


opinion of the day. See how quickly 
teeth brighten and grow whiter. 


(Above) MORE BEAUTI- 
FUL TEETH today than 
ever before, say modern den- 
tists, and far less decay. Such 
is the result of constant film 
removal by the special film- 
removing dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. 


menace to healthy teeth and to gums of rosy, coral tint. 


What film is 


Ordinary brushing fails to successfully remove film. To 

do that scientifically, use the special film-removing denti- 

frice called Pepsodent, that so many modern dentists pre- 

scribe. Pepsodent is based on the most recent scientific 

| - findings of the day. It differs in action by curdling the 
film, then removing it in gentle safety to the enamel. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of 
saliva. Teeth are whitened by it as by no other safe 


Ten days will show you 


Send for free tube to try. See how much whiter teeth 
will be ten days from now. Gums will be firmer—decay 
retarded. This is the way most dentists urge. 


Your dentist, and Pepsodent used twice a day, offer you 
the best the world knows in modern tooth and gum care. 
Here health is synonymous with beauty. 
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Smiles You Can't FKorget 
Are those Revealing Film-Free leeth 












(Above) IVY SAWYER, star, and JOSEPH SANTLEY, producer, of 
*‘Just Fancy,”’ graciously respond to a prolonged curtain call. Their smiles, 
Pepsodent keeps gleaming white. It is a fact that Pepsodent, among 
stage folks, is an important part of make-up. It is used consistently before 
each appearance as well as first thing in the morning and last thing at night. 





(At Left) AWAITING LINDBERGH at Mitchel 
Field are Misses Leone Sprague, Hazel Fink, and Ross 
b, Coleman, Jr. Such smiles as theirs are the almost uni- 
i versal result of twice daily use of Pepsodent. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 114, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


LOTT OL ET TE 
SESE ORLA 
I scips vscrscicas oct inan caioubeadieibalswis cia wicca 
Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. . . . . . . Toronto2, Ont., Can. 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd.. . . London, S. E. 1, Eng. 
(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N.S. W. 


Only one tube to a family 2759 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Everyone else 
knows instantly 


How can you be 


sure about yourself? 


Women of breeding have dis- 
covered a simple healthful way of 
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release from this social handicap 


HE woman of the world allows 

no fears or uneasiness as to her 
own personal irreproachableness to 
intrude on her busiest day, her most 
important evenings. 


The embarrassment and humili- 
ation of offending by a trace of per- 
spiration odor, a stained frock, adamp 
wilted appearance she serenely rules 
out by the regular use of Odorono. 

More than this—she insists on the 
ease and chic of wearing her frocks 
right next the bare underarm. 


Only with an underarm dry at all 
times can she be sure her frocks will 
not be ruined, her snug sleeves will 
fit perfectly, she will be immaculate 
in low-cut evening gowns. Only so 
can she keep her fresh immaculate- 
ness, even when nervous or excited, 
without bother, without extra 
warmth. 


Odorono checks perspiration on the 
underarm or any other small area 
where it is troublesome and offensive. 















If you have never used it you cannot 
imagine the relief of being sure that 
you are protected from the serious 
social handicap of noticeable’ per- 
spiration or its odor. You know how 
quickly you notice it in others, how 
hard it is to be sure about yourself 
with ordinary precautions. 


OUR own physician will explain 

to you that it is perfectly safe 
and healthful to use Odorono. Its 
action is “occlusive” and temporary, 
without any effect on the perspiration 
glands. The moisture simply comes 
out elsewhere, evenly over the whole 
body where it has no odor. A physician 
himself perfected the formula for 
Odorono and it has been widely 
recommended by physicians all over 
the world for 18 years. 


There are now two kinds of Odorono. 
The regular Odorono (ruby colored) 
brings freedom from moisture and odor 
with one or two applications a week, used 
the last thing at night. And Odorono No. 5, 
milder (colorless), prepared for very sen- 
sitive skins and for occasional hurried use, 
used every other day, either night or 
morning, gives the same protection as the 
regular Odorono. At toilet goods counters, 
35c, 60c, $1.00. If you have never known 
the ease and confidence it gives you send 
for the little kit of samples offered below. 


Over three million bottles 
of this medically approved 
occlusive are used every 
year by women of breeding 


perspiration glands. 
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Odorono has no drying or 
other injurious effect on the 








New 10¢ OFFER: 
Mail coupon and 10c for the com- 
plete underarm toilette: samples 


of Odorono, Odorono No. 5 
and Deodorant Powder. 


RUTH MILLER, 
124 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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They looked at each other across the 
tossed papers, and suddenly Stramer ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Someone has been here before 
us—just lately.” 

Lady Jane stared, incredulous, and then 
followed the direction of his downward 
pointing hand. 

“Do you wear flat heelless shoes?’ he 
questioned. ‘And of that size? Even my 
feet are too small to fit into those foot- 
prints. Lucky there wasn’t time to sweep 
the floor!”’ 


- HAT’S not Mrs. Clemm’s foot, or the 

other woman’s. She must have sent 
a man—an old man with a shaky, uncer- 
tain step. Look how it wanders.” 

““Mr. Jones, then!” said Lady Jane half 
impatiently. 

“Mr. Jones. And he got what he 
wanted, and put it—where?”’ 

Lady Jane went down alone. It wasa 
fine afternoon, and the sun, which had 
made the dust clouds of the muniment 
room so dazzling, sent a long shaft through 
the west windows of the blue parlor and 
across the floor of the hall. 

Certainly Georgiana kept the oak floors 
remarkably well; considering how much 
else she had to do, it was surpr 

Lady Jane stopped as if an unseen hand 
had jerked her violently back. On the 
smooth parquet before her she had caught 
the trace of dusty footprints—the prints 
of broad-soled heelless shoes—making for 
the blue parlor and crossing its thresh- 
old. She stood still with the same inward 
shiver that she had felt upstairs; then, 
very softly, avoiding the footprints, she, 
too, stole toward the blue parlor, pushed 
the door wider, and saw, in the long dazzle 
of autumn light, as if translucid, edged 
with the glitter, an old man at the desk. 
The same 

“Mr. Jones!”’ 

Astep came up behind her; Mrs. Clemm 
with the post bag. ‘‘ Youcalled, my lady?”’ 

| a ee 

When she turned back to the desk there 
was no one there. She faced about sharply 
on the housekeeper. ‘“‘Who was that?” 

*“Where, my lady?” 








vee JANE, without answering, moved 
z toward the needlework curtain, in 
which she had detected the same faint 
tremor as before. ‘‘ Where does that door 
go to—behind the curtain?” 

‘‘Nowhere, my lady. I mean, there is 
no door.” 

Mrs. Clemm had followed; her step 
sounded quick and assured. She lifted up 
the curtain with a firm hand. Behind 
it was a rectangle of roughly plastered 
wall, where an opening had visibly been 
bricked up. 

“When was that done?” 

“The wall built up? I couldn’t say. 
I’ve never known it otherwise,’ replied 
the housekeeper. 

The two women stood for an instant 
measuring each other with level eyes; then 
the housekeeper’s were slowly lowered, 
and she let the curtain fall from her hand. 
“There are a great many things in old 
houses that nobody knows about,’’ she 
said. 

“There shall be as few as possible in 
mine,” said Lady Jane. 

““My lady!’ The housekeeper stepped 
quickly in front of her. ‘“‘My lady, what 
are you doing?”’ she gasped. 

Lady Jane had turned back to the desk 
at which she had just seen—or fancied she 
had seen—the bending figure of Mr. Jones. 

“T am going to look through these 
drawers,”’ she said curtly. 

The housekeeper still stood in pale im- 
mobility between her and the desk. ‘No, 
my lady—no. You won’t do that.” 

“Because?” 

Mrs. Clemm crumpled up her black silk 
apron with a despairing gesture. ‘“‘Be- 
cause, if you will have it, that’s where Mr. 
Jones keeps his private papers. I know 
he’d oughtn’t to.” 

“Ah—then it was Mr. Jones I saw 
here?” 


The housekeeper’s arms sank to her 
sides and her mouth hung open on an un- 
spoken word. “You saw him?” The 
question came out in a faint thick whis- 
per; and before Lady Jane could answer, 
Mrs. Clemm’s arms rose again, stretched 
before her face as if to fend off a blaze of 
intolerable light, or some forbidden sight 
she had long since disciplined herself not 
to see. Thus screening her eyes she hur- 
ried across the hall to the door of the 
servants’ wing. 

Lady Jane stood for a moment looking 
after her; then, with a slightly shaking 
hand, she opened the desk and hurriedly 
took out from it all the papers—a small 
bundle—that it contained. With them she 
passed back into the saloon. 

As she entered it her eye was caught by 
the portrait of the melancholy lady in the 
short-waisted gown whom she and Stramer 
had christened ‘‘Also His Wife.’’ The 
lady’s eyes, usually so empty of all aware- 
ness save of her own frozen beauty, seemed 
suddenly waking to an anguished partici- 
pation in the scene. 

“Fudge!”’ muttered Lady Jane, angrily 
shaking off the spectral suggestion as she 
turned to meet Stramer on the threshold. 


VIII 


HE missing papers were all there. 

Stramer and she spread them out hur- 
riedly on a table and at once proceeded to 
gloat over their find. Not a particularly 
important one, indeed; in the long history 
of the Lynkes and Crofts it took up hardly 
more space than the little handful of docu- 
ments did, in actual bulk, among the 
stacks of dusty archives. But the fact 
that these papers filled a gap in the chron- 
icles of the house, and situated the sad- 
faced beauty as veritably the wife of the 
Peregrine Vincent Theobald Lynke who 
had “perished of the plague at Aleppo in 
1828,”” this was a discovery sufficiently 
exciting to whet amateur appetites, and to 
put out of Lady Jane’s mind the strange 
incident which had attended the opening 
of the cabinet. 

For a while she and Stramer sat silently 
and methodically going through their re- 
spective stacks of correspondence; but 
presently Lady Jane, after glancing over 
one of the yellowing pages, uttered a 
startled exclamation. 

“‘How strange! Mr. Jones again—al- 
ways Mr. Jones!” 

Stramer looked up from the papers he 
was sorting. “You too? I’ve got a lot of 
letters here addressed to a Mr. Jones by 
Peregrine Vincent, who seems to have 
been always disporting himself abroad, 
and chronically in want of money. Gam- 
bling debts, apparently—ah, and women; 
a dirty record altogether.” 


‘ ES? My letter is not written to a 

Mr. Jones; but it’s about one. Lis- 
ten.”” Lady Jane began to read. ‘‘‘ Bells, 
February 20,1826 . . .’ It’s from poor 
‘Also His Wife’ to her husband. ‘My 
dear Lord: Acknowledging as I ever do 
the burden of the sad impediment which 
denies me the happiness of being more 
frequently in your company, I yet fail to 
conceive how anything in my state obliges 
that close seclusion in which Mr. Jones 
persists—and by your express orders, so 
he declares—in confining me. Surely, my 
lord, had you found it possible to spend 
more time with me since the day of our 
marriage, you would yourself have seen 
it to be unnecessary to put this restraint 
upon me. It is true, alas, that my un- 
happy infirmity denies me the happiness 
to speak with you, or to hear the accents 
of the voice I should love above all others, 
could it but reach me; but, my dear hus- 
band, I would have you consider that my 
mind is in no way affected by this ob- 
stacle, but goes out to you, as my heart 
does, in a perpetual eagerness of atten- 
tion, and that to sit in this great house 
alone, day after day, month after month, 
deprived of your company, and debarred 
also from any intercourse but that of the 
servants you have chosen to put about 


” 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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soil-proof linoleum.. 
de luxe patterns ... 


longer wedr .... 


















































AVE you seen it yet? Have you heard people 

talking about the new linoleum made by the 
Sealex Process? \t will not spot or stain. Already thou- 
sands of women are enjoying the luxurious satisfaction 
of having beautiful, easy-to-clean floors of soil-proof 
Gop Seat INLaIps. 







The effect of the Sealex Process is to penetrate and seal Cc tele 
the tiny dirt-absorbing pores in the material. It pro- ve ai 2 ee eee 
; : : ‘ é soil-proof Go.p Seat INuaIps, it 
duces a soil-proof super-finish which dirt cannot grind can be easily removed without 
into—grease and liquids cannot penetrate. leaving any stain 


As a result Gotp Seat Inxarps, made by the Sealex 
Process, are almost as easy to clean as glazed tile. Think 


of it—linoleum that can be cleaned without scrubbing. 


“Emperor”: Karnean Marbled 
These soil-proof advantages are now offered in many Pattern No. 6061 
lovely new patterns—like those shown above—espe- 
cially created by master designers to harmonize with 
the best trends in present-day decoration. The Sealex 
Process will be employed in the manufacture of all 
Gotp Seat INLaIbs. 


THE CRUSADE against dreariness goes on. For years women 
have been working hand in hand with architects and deco- 
rators in making American homes more charming. Color and 
good taste have put dullness to rout. 

Never have you seen colors in inlaid linoleum with such 
a rich, velvety lustre—another improvement effected by 
the Sealex Process. And the durability of these soil-proof 
Gotp Seat Inuarps is remarkable. For complete floor- 
covering satisfaction see that the Gold Seal quality 
mark is on the linoleum you buy. 


But the victory is not yet complete. In many, many homes the 
charm of attractive furnishings is marred by the presence of 
drab, old floors. Varnish and shellac them as you will, they still 
look their age. But their unsightliness can be hidden away by 
covering them with Gotp Seat In aps. 


Resolve this season to put an end to the unsightliness of at least 
one shabby floor in your home. Enjoy the thrill of seeing the 
room rejuvenated—its atmosphere made completely fresh and 
colorful—when an appropriate Gop Seat In.aip pattern is 
put down over the old, time-worn boards. 





It won’t cost very much to make this transformation. Espe- 
cially when you remember the money buys you a beautiful soil- 
proof, easily cleaned floor, good for a lifetime of service! The 
colors are inlaid through to the burlap back. 


The Gold Seal is a symbol of high quality in genuine linoleums. 
It identifies the linoleum products of the world’s largest manu- 

facturers of smooth-surfaced floor-coverings. Look for it when 
Above: Gold Seal Inlaid No. 1173/2 


! 
At left: Gold Seal Inlaid No. 2174/2 you buy! 

























CoNGOLEUM-NaIRN INc., Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Dallas, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Rio de Janeiro. 


Vhe SOIL7- PROOF inlaid linoleum - | 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 









REE! The valuable illustrated book on home decorating, Creating a Charm- Name 
ing Home. It contains practical suggestions and Color Scheme Selector to 
help you plan up-to-date interiors based on the latest ideas in the use of color. Peres 


Address Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Leaves 


your Hair 


Radiant with loveliness 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and 
Gloss and Silky 


Sheen which makes Your Hair so much admired. 


Lustre. Gives that Wonderful 


HE attractiveness of even the most 
beautiful women depends upon the 
loveliness of their hair. 

The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair’is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 


Ordinary, old time methods, however, will 
not do. To bring out the REAL BEAUTY, 
the hair must be shampooed properly. 


Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of free alkali 
which is common in ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


F you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 





MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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First, wet the hair and scalpinclear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to 
the touch and be so clean it will fairly 
squeak when you pullit through your fingers. 


Ifyou want beautiful, well-kepthair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
glossy, fresh-looking and easy to manage 
—and make it fairly sparkle with new life, 
gloss and lustre. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
pooatany drug store or toilet goods counter 
anywhere in the world. 


A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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me, is a fate more cruel than I deserve 
and more painful than I can bear. I have 
entreated Mr. Jones, since he seems all- 
powerful with you, to represent this to 
you, and to transmit this my last re- 
quest—for should it fail I am resolved to 
make no other—that you should consent 
to my making the acquaintance of a few 
of your friends and neighbors, among 
whom I cannot but think there must be 
some kind hearts that would take pity on 
my unhappy situation and afford me 
such companionship as would give me 
more courage to bear your continual ab- 
sence .. 

Lady J ane folded up the letter. ‘“‘Deaf 
and dumb—ah, poor creature! That ex- 
plains the look.”’ 

“And this explains the marriage,” 
Stramer continued, unfolding a stiff 
parchment document. “Here are the 
Viscountess Thudeney’s marriage settle- 
ments. She appears to have been a Miss 
Portallo, daughter of Obadiah Portallo, 
Esqre, of Purflew Castle, Caermanthan- 
shire and Bombay House, Twickenham, 
East India merchant, senior member of 
the banking house of Portallo and Prest— 
and so on and so on. And the figures run 
up into hundreds of thousands.” 


T’S rather ghastly, putting the two 

things together. All the millions, and— 
imprisonment in the blue parlor. I sup- 
pose her viscount had to have the money, 
and was ashamed to have it known how 
he had got it.” Lady Jane shivered. 
“Think of it—day after day, winter after 
winter, year after year; speechless, sound- 
less, alone—under Mr. Jones’ guardian- 
ship. Let me see:—what year were they 
married?”’ 

“In 1817.” 

“‘And only a year later that portrait 
was painted. And she had the frozen look 
already.” 

Stramer mused: ‘Yes; it’sgrim enough. 
But the strangest figure in the whole case 
is still—Mr. Jones.” 

“Mr. Jones—yes. Her keeper. I sup- 
pose he must have been this one’s ances- 
tor. The office seems to have been heredi- 
tary at Bells.” 

““Well—I don’t know.” Stramer’s voice 
was so odd that Lady Jane looked up at 
him with a stare of surprise. ‘‘ What if it 
were the same one?”’ suggested Stramer 
with a queer smile. 

“The same?” Lady Jane laughed. 
“You're not good at figures, are you? If 
poor Lady Thudeney’s Mr. Jones were 
alive now he’d be ——”’ 

“T didn’t say ours was alive now,” 
Stramer. 

“Oh—why, what ——”’ she faltered. 


said 


UT Stramer did not answer; his eyes 
had been arrested by the precipitate 
opening of the door behind his hostess, and 
the entry of Georgiana, a livid, disheveled 
Georgiana more than usually bereft of her 
faculties, and gasping out something in- 
articulate. 

“Oh, my lady, it’s my aunt—she won’t 
answer me,” Georgiana stammered in a 
voice of terror. 

Lady Jane uttered an impatient ex- 
clamation. ‘‘Answer you? Why, what 
do you want her to answer?” 

“Only whether she’s alive, my lady,” 
said Georgiana with streaming eyes. 

Lady Jane continued to look at her 
severely. ‘‘Alive? Alive? Why on earth 
shouldn’t she be?” 

“‘She might as well be dead, by the 
way she just lies there.” 

“‘Your aunt dead? I saw her alive 
enough in the blue parlor, half an hour 
ago,’ Lady Jane returned. She was grow- 
ing rather blasé with regard to Georgiana’s 
panics; but suddenly she felt this to be of 
a different nature from any of the others. 
“Whereis it your aunt’s lying?”’ she asked. 

“In her room, on her bed,” the other 
wailed, ‘‘and won’t say why.” 

Lady Jane got to her feet, pushing aside 
the heaped-up papers, and hastened to the 
door with Stramer in her wake. 


Mrs. Clemm’s room, like herself, was 
neat, glossy and extremely cold. Only 
Mrs. Clemm herself was no longer like 
Mrs. Clemm. The red-apple glaze had 
barely faded from her cheeks, and not a 
lock was disarranged in the unnatural 
luster of her false front; even her cap 
ribbons hung symmetrically along either 
cheek. But death had happened to her, 
and had made her into someone else. At 
first glance it was impossible to say if the 
unspeakable horror in her wide-open eyes 
were only the reflection of that change or 
of the agent by whom it had come. Lady 
Jane, shuddering, paused a moment while 
Stramer went up to the bed. 

“Her hand is warm still—but there’s no 
pulse.’’ He glanced about the room. ‘‘A 
glass anywhere?”’ The cowering Georgi- 
ana took a hand glass from the neat chest 
of drawers, and Stramer held it over the 
housekeeper’s drawn-back lip. 

““She’s dead,’”’ he pronounced. 

“Oh, poor thing! But how ——” 
Lady Jane drew near, and was kneeling 
down, taking the inanimate hand in hers, 
when Stramer touched her on the arm, 
and then silently raised a finger of warn- 
ing. Georgiana was crouching in the 
farther corner of the room, her face buried 
in her lifted arms. 

“Look here,’’ Stramer whispered. He 
pointed to Mrs. Clemm’s throat, and Lady 
Jane, bending over, distinctly saw a circle 
of red marks on it—the marks of recent 
bruises. She looked again into the awful 
eyes. 

““She’s been strangled,’’ Stramer whis- 
pered. 


ADY JANE, with a shiver of fear, drew 
down the housekeeper’s lids. Georgi- 
ana, her face hidden, was still sobbing con- 
vulsively in the corner. There seemed, in 
the air of the cold orderly room, some- 
thing that forbade wonderment and si- 
lenced conjecture. Lady Jane and Stramer 
stood and looked at each other without 
speaking. At length Stramer crossed over 
to Georgiana and touched her on the 
shoulder. She appeared unaware of the 
touch, and he grasped her shoulder and 
shook it. ‘“‘Where is Mr. Jones?” he 
asked. 

The girl looked up, her face blurred and 
distorted with weeping, her eyes dilated 
as if with the vision of some latent terror. 
“‘Oh, sir, she’s not really dead, is she?”’ 

Stramer repeated his question in a loud 
authoritative tone; and slowly she echoed 
it in a scarce-heard whisper. ‘Mr. 
Jones ——”’ 

“Get up, my girl, and send him here to 
us at once, or tell us where to find him.” 

Georgiana, moved by the old habit of 
obedience, struggled to her feet and stood 
unsteadily, her heaving shoulders braced 
against the wall. Stramer asked her 
ne if she had not heard what he had 
said. 

“Oh, she’s so upset,”” Lady Jane inter- 
vened compassionately. ‘‘ Tell me, Georgi- 
ana; where shall we find Mr. Jones?” 

The girl turned to her with eyes as fixed 
as the dead woman’s. ‘‘You won’t find 
him anywhere,” she slowly said. 


“Why not?” 
‘Because he’s not here.” 
“Not here? Where is he, then?” 


Stramer intervened. 


EORGIANA continued to stare at 

Lady Jane with Mrs. Clemm’s awful 
eyes. ‘In his grave in the churchyard— 
these years and years, he is. Long before 
ever Iwas born. She hadn’t ever seen him 
herself, not since she was a tiny child. 
That’s the terror of it—that’s why she al- 
ways had to do what he told her to—be- 
cause you couldn’t ever answer him back.” 
Her horrified gaze turned from Lady Jane 
to the stony face and fast-glazing pupils of 
the dead woman. ‘‘ You hadn’t ought to 
have meddled with his papers; that’s 
what he’s punished her for. When it came 
to those papers he wouldn’t ever listen to 
human reason.”’ Then, throwing her arms 
above her head, Georgiana straightened 
herself to her full height before falling on 
the floor at Stramer’s feet. 
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EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION <== 
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Flave you 


rought your Cream supply 
up to date *? 


W- E don’t give children all the cream 

It would be bad for 
We do give them all the milk 
they ll drink, and it’s very good for them. 


they will eat. 
them. 


Many centuries ago people came to use 
cream because they wanted ‘‘richer’’ milk 
and knew no other way to get it. They 
didn’t know then that they were getting in 
cream only part of the essential food value of 
milk—the butterfat—and losing the bone and 
tissue-building substances which make milk 
—not cream—the most important of all foods. 


Different and Better 


We now have milk that is as rich as 
cream, but with a different and efter rich- 
ness—a richness in a// the food stibstances 


of milk. 


do—gives extra richness in flavor, better 


It does what you want cream to 


consistency and texture. It does what cream 
can’t do—gives the whole-milk richness 
which promotes health. With such milk— 
used in place of cream on their cereals, 
fruits or custards— you can make the chil- 
dren’s food as ‘‘rich’’ as you please. The 
richer it is, the better it is. It will build 
for them sounder bones and better teeth 
and stronger bodies and better health. 


You Know It’s Pure and Safe 


Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk that 
is made more than twice as rich as ordinary 
milk by taking out sixty per cent of the 
natural water. All the food substances of the 
milk are retained. It is homogenized so that 
the cream never separates. Then it is put in 
a sealed container and sterilized—protected 
trom everything that could impair its fresh- 
ness and purity—made free from anything that 
could harm health. It comes to your pantry 
as fresh and sweet as when it left the farm. 


EV APO 





Wherever You Need Milk 


For every milk use Evaporated Milk 
serves as nothing else will serve. Use it 
for creaming your vegetables. Dilute it 
with the cooking water from fresh vege- 
tables or the liquid from canned vegetables. 
You'll get an extra richness in flavor and 
texture that will delight you. For cream 
soups the result will be equally pleasing. 


Conventent— Economical 


The convenience and the economy of 
Evaporated Milk is in line with modern 
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methods of housekeeping. It takes the 
place of cream, and makes better food—at 
less than half the cost of cream. It can be 
diluted to suit any milk need, yet the cream 
is always in the milk, and it costs no more 
—in many places less—than ordinary milk. 


( Let us send you our free booklets ) 
demonstrating the adaptability of 
Evaporated Milk to every cream and 
milk use—an astonishing revelation 








\ that will surprise you and delight you. | 


> MILK 


RICHER~ SAFER» MORE CONVENIENT - MORE ECONOMICAL THAN ANY OTHER MILK 





>: KEEPS FRESH AND SWEET ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF 





231 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO ILL 


“BUT NOT IF YOU 
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HOW COSTLY THEY CAN 


Smart doeskin gloves, sleekly-slim hose just 
the right shade for a frock, a brilliant scarf 
. . . trifles like these make a costume, the 
clever woman knows. 

Yet what costly trifles, even when inex- 
pensive to buy, if they are ruined in the 
washing! 

But if they last and last—and still look 
charming, their cost is unimportant in the 
long run even though you’ve paid a lot for 
them. Here care comes in! To prolong the 
life of fine things, the right care is all- 
important. 

What is the “right care”? When sales- 
people in the leading shops from New York 
to San Francisco were asked this question re- 
cently, the first thing a great majority of 
them said was: Be sure to use lukewarm 
water and Ivory Soap. 

For example, in a smart New York shop 


‘tIVORY IS KIND TO 


displaying soft washable doeskin gloves—the 
saleswoman said: “These wash beautifully, 
but be sure to use Ivory Flakes. That is a 
pure soap and will keep them a good color— 
also keep them from getting stiff and hard.” 
And in Philadelphia when a saleswoman 
showed cobwebby evening stockings, she 
said: ““You should use tepid water and 
Ivory Soap for your stockings. Manufactur- 
ers say that Ivory is best for the colors.” 









IVORY 


Gn 


FLAKES 
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BE! 
WASH THEM THIS WAY’—SAY SALESPEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


And in Chicago: “Yes, I know this scarf 
will wash because I have washed one just 
like it—if you use lukewarm water and Ivory 
Flakes. Ivory Flakes is pure—just like 
Ivory Soap. I’ve noticed that other soaps 
seem to be stronger.” 

Whenever garments were especially charm- 
ing or costly, or fragile, salespeople were al- 
most certain to say: “Be sure to use Ivory.” 
Why? You use Ivory on your face, so you 
know it is extra-safe for fine things. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE— A little book: Thistledown Treasures— 
their selection and care, answers such questions as: 
Can it be washed? Will it shrink? Will it fade? 
How can I whiten yellowed silk and wool? How 
can I cleanse sweaters, georgettes, etc. It is yours 
free if you will send a post card to Winifred S. 
Carter, Dept. 7 DF, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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the Liberty Loans. Practically all these 
bonds bore interest at the average rate of 
i14 percent. By either retiring these bonds 
outright, or refunding them into other 
obligations which carry a lower rate of in- 
terest, We made an annual saving in in- 
terest of $275,000,000. We taxpayers have 
been benefited to that extent accordingly. 

Many women know that we pay our in- 
come tax in quarterly installments. How 
many of us who pay that tax realize why 
we do it? Suppose that a billion dollars 
come into the Treasury all at one time. 
The expenses of Government do not fall 
due at any one time, any more than the 
expenses of a family. That billion dollars 
would have to stream out again into the 
banks of the Federal Reserve system and 
pour out into the subsidiary banks, to 
submerge, like any other flood, the regular 
channels of business finance. 

But now divide it into four parts and so 
arrange the government indebtedness by 
means of those same quarterly Treasury 
certificates and Treasury notes that the in- 
coming tide of 
money quite ex- 


The Woman Pays and Pays—Her Uncle Sam 


(Continued from Page 33) 


check to Washington in order to maintain a 
lot of tax-eaters and bureaucrats. She does 
not realize that in the fiscal year of 1927, 
out of the total government receipts of over 
$4,000,000,000, $1,113,400,000 went to pay 
off the debt contracted during the World 
War, $794,100,000 for interest and pre- 
mium on that debt, and $662,500,000 for 
pensions, the Veterans’ Bureau and the 
bonus—all of them items from past wars 
which, therefore, cannot be abandoned. In 
other words, we are unavoidably saddled 
with 67.2 per cent of our annual expendi- 
ture on account of past wars. 

Incidentally, she does not always realize 
that while we are going to spend next vear 
probably some $700,000,000 on the Army 
and Navy to get ready for some possible 
wars, in case the State Department cannot 
preserve peace, the net amount we are 
going to allow to that same Department 
in its efforts to keep us peaceful will be 
about a million and a half. 

All women, whether their interest in 
Federal taxation is direct or indirect, some 


way or another. 


are affected by the 





actly meets the 
expending canals 
of government in- 
debtednesses, and 
the transaction 
becomes only one 
of pen on paper. 
Ordinary business 
and commercial 
banking remain 
undisturbed, and 
these hitherto in- 
credible sums be- 
come actually, as 
they have become 
in our minds, quite 
ordinary and un- 
disturbed transac- 


roads— 


Space-Hunger 


By Littian GARD 


Con by the garden- 
ground— 


Though it is fair; 
Starved by the houses round— 
Though friends are there; 
Starved by the pavements— 


I take the hill 
Where life may drop its loads, 
And frets grow still. 


details of revenue 
legislation and of 
tax-law adminis- 
tration. 


Stocks 


ET it was not 

until this year, 
so far as the 
memory runneth, 
that a woman ever 
appeared before 
Congress to regis- 
ter an opinion 
upon a matter of 
Federal finance. 
This year in 


tions. Indeed, so | Winding, with many a rut Washington, Miss 
gently has Uncle And stone it lies, Martha Connole 
Sam done his Rough to the treading —but of Illinois, Miss 
work that already Toward the skies Lena Phillips of 
now only less The long track leads; and I, New York and 
than a decade By God’s good grace, Miss Cornelia 
since the ending of At last shall feed on high Adair of Washing- 


the war, Federal 
taxation has been 
gradually but 
surely reduced. 
Today we pay in 
taxes, both di- 
rectly and indi- 
rectly; to the 
National Govern- 
ment a far less per- 
centage than goes 
into the local 
treasury of our cit- 


sweep 





And air-swept space. 


Cold are the winds which 


That hilltop’s crown; 
Warmly the valleys keep 
The hidden town; 
Sky, sea, and moorland lie 
On every side; 
Hungry no longer, I 
Am satisfied. 


ton came to plead 
for the exception 
of single people 
from taxation. 
They were able 
to present thevery 
direct appeal of 
thousands of busi- 
ness and _ profes- 
sional women, 
scattered across 
the continent. 
Again, take the 








ies, Our counties 
and our states. 
Where the National Government, for 
example, expends three and one-half bil- 
lions of tax-derived income, the state gov- 
ernments expend seven billions of money 
derived in the same way. Yet we hear a 
loud voice about the Federal tax and com- 
paratively a whisper about the state tax. 


Owners and ‘Renters 


HIS may be because the seven billions 
of state taxation are principally derived 
from real estate. It is not always noticed 
by most of us, although, actually, there is 
scarcely a family in the country which is 
not paying it, whether directly as owners 
of their homes or indirectly in rent. 
Ogden Mills, the undersecretary of the 
Treasury, estimates that two or three 
months of every year’s rent in New York 
City goes to meet that tax. In other 
words, every time a family hands its land- 
lord $100, it is at the same time handing 
the state taxing bodies a sum which may 
run from ten to fifty dollars. 
The average woman has a way of think- 





a husband is sending in that quarterly 


question of the 

corporation tax. 
To the average woman that is fairly remote 
and soulless and certainly intangible. Yet 
there are millions of stockholders of these 
corporations, thousands of whom are them- 
selves owners of corporation securities. 

What does this tax mean to them? 

Take a woman whose husband has left 
her $20,000 in corporation stock. It pays 
4 per cent in dividends. She therefore gets 
$800 a year out of it and consequently pays 
no income tax whatever. 

But suppose the Government taxes the 
corporation in which she holds the stock 
so that instead of getting a dividend of 4 
per cent she gets a dividend of 3 per cent. 
She will then get $600 out of it—and be 
sending in to the Treasury $200 a year, 
when she is not an income taxpayer at all! 

Then there are a large number of women 
who with their children receive their in- 
come from trusts, which safeguard the 
family against financial inexperience. Ev- 
ery woman whose money comes in un- 
der an established trust fund and every 
woman whose income may some day de- 
pend upon one, is directly personally in- 
terested in such a story as this sample, told 











"A Third of a 
Century Ago’ 


Early in the Gay Nineties—in 1894—-when 
women rode tandem bicycles and wore mutton- 
leg sleeves, before autos, airplanes and radios, 
3-in-One made its advent as a bicycle oil. 


During this third of a century it has become the most 
widely sold of all packaged oils. Its uses have ex- 
tended to the oiling of all light mechanisms—sewing 
machines, typewriters, vacuum cleaners, Ford Timers; 
preventing rust on metal surfaces indoors and out; 
cleaning and polishing pianos, fine furniture, hard-. 
wood floors, windows, mirrors. There are 79 uses 
for 3-in-One in the home alone. 


Most of these applications were discovered by the actual 
users. They told us. We told others. And the high quality 
of 3-in-One did the rest—a quality that never varies—a 
quality based on compounding, scientifically, a number of 
primary oils of invaluable and exceptional virtues. 


3-in-One is sold by all dealers in Handy Oil Cans 
E three sizes of bottles. Ask for 3-in-One by name. 
The Big Red ‘‘One’”’ on the label is your guarantee. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. ¢ 


FREE: Generous sample of 3-in-One 
e and illustrated Dictionary of 
Uses. Request both on a postal card. 















A THIRD OF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
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3-In-One 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS IN BABYLAND 


No. 1 


The Ultra-Violet Ray if 
as an aid to growth 


Physicians now frequently advise the ultra- 
violet ray as a means of developing in young 
babies, strong, well-formed bones and healthy 
tissue. Especially where babies cannot be 
exposed to their full share of outdoor sunshine, 
violet rays promote vigor and proper growth. 
Write for free pamphlet, “Bringing Sunshine 
into the Nursery”’. 





Baby Specialist 


Babies today are not “raised” by 
grandmother’s methods; but in keep- 
ing with the latest findings of medical 
science. Though Baby may be appar- 
ently healthy, the careful, anxious 
mother considers it wise to journey 
with him at intervals to the specialist 
—to do all she can to give the little 
one a “flying start”’ in life. 

Just such mothers you'll find giving 
Baby the benefit of Mennen Borated 
Talcum, because they believe in using 
all modern means of aiding his com- 
fort and happiness. They choose 
Mennen Borated Talcum to soothe 
Baby’s satin skin because they know 


Mennen standard size 
Shaker Package —25¢ 









~~~ the 


MeENASn 


| Borated Talcum 
Baby Powder 


this pure, mildly medicated dusting 
powder, especially prepared for babies, 
is universally recommended by physi- 
cians and nurses. 


Borated to aid its cooling, soothing 
quality, the finest talcum is air-floated 
to zephyr softness. It gently caresses 
Baby’s tender skin as it forms a delicate 
protective film. No wonder Mennen 
guards against chafing in deep folds 
and creases, and allays itching, for it is 
anti-frictional, antiseptic, and absorbs 
moisture. Why not give your baby the 
comfort of Mennen Borated Talcum? 


When Baby’s physician advises an ointment, use 
Mennen Baby Ointment. Safeandsoothingfordryskin, 
diaper rash, and scaly scalp. Water-proof and healing. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
The Mennen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: 

A woman dies and leaves her house and 
farm to her children. The property depre- 
ciates in value. Its depreciation may 
be charged off in paying an income tax 
thereon. On the other hand, suppose she 
seeks to protect the children by leaving 
that same property to them in trust. It 
equally depreciates in value. Yet under 
the law, as heretofore interpreted, the 
children’s income will be taxed just the 
same as much as if the depreciation had 
not happened. Moreover, if there be one 
thing in which the home woman is inter- 
ested, it is her own house. Very frequently, 
whatever may be the disposition of the 
family income, the family home, the house 
itself, is the property of the wife. Observe, 
then, the situation under the law which 
was called to the attention of that same 
committee. 

Here are three houses in a row. Mrs. 
Anderson buys the first one for $20,000 to 
use it as a nursing home “‘for profit.’’ Two 
years later Mrs. Anderson exchanges it for 
other property, turning it in at the value 
$25,000 and using her new purchase for 
the same purpose. Mrs. Anderson will not 
have to pay a “‘capital gain”’ tax on the 
$5000. 

Mrs. Brown buys the second house in 
the row for $20,000, and holds it as an in- 
vestment. A few years later she exchanges 
it for another house which she also intends 
to hold as an investment, turning it in 
at $25,000. Mrs. Brown will mot have to 
pay the ‘‘capital gain’’ tax on her extra 
$5000. 

Mrs. Colfax buys the third house in the 
row as her home. Business crowds in and 
the neighborhood becomes impossible as 
her residence. Forced to move, she ex- 
changes the house for another in a differ- 
ent section of the city, intending to live in 
her new house, turning in her home at $25,- 
000. She has to pay a tax on the $5000 
difference. 

When one turns from what Secretary 
Mellon has called ‘“‘the backbone of na- 
tional taxation’—the income tax—to 
what are called ‘‘indirect taxes,’”’ one 
again finds the sometimes oblique but al- 
ways very positive concern of women. 

Why is it easier to buy a Christmas 
present for a woman than for a man? Ob- 
viously because the greatest variety of 
luxuries are the particular joys, the appro- 
priate possessions of women. 


Those ‘‘Indirect’’ Taxes 


HEN, to pay for the war, the taxing 

eye of the Treasury had to look about 
for places in which to implant the dart of 
these “‘indirect”’ taxes, the first mark 
aimed at was, quite naturally, the taxation 
of “‘luxuries.’’ Look down the list of them 
and you behold, among things women buy 
for themselves, furs, toilet soaps, art work, 
rugs, picture frames, purses, parasols, fans, 
hats over $15, silk stockings, underwear 
and kimonos, jewelry, perfumes and cos- 
metics. Today they have been stricken 
from the list— 
not through any 


— 


taxation scheme between the Treasury on 
the one hand and certain members of Con- 
gress on the other—the automobile tax. 

If it be—as it is—a part of the Govern- 
ment’s theory of ideal taxation that as 
many as possible should carry the burden, 
while the highest income should pay rela- 
tively as high in taxation as is possible 
without disturbing the economic balance 
of society, so it is also a part of that theory 
that no particular industry should be pro- 
portionately overtaxed. 

There are today in the United States, it 
has been estimated, nineteen million own- 
ers of automobiles at an estimated invest- 
ment of fifteen billion, six hundred million 
dollars. 

Automobile manufacturers claim they 
do not pass on the tax in the price of the 
car. They also claim they will reflect in a 
new lower price, should the tax be lowered, 
the amount of that tax. 


‘Reduction—Simple and Gomplex 


HE principal single item of difference 

between the two hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars of reduction the Treas- 
ury suggested and the three hundred 
million reduction urged by certain mem- 
bers of Congress lies in that auto tax—a 
tax which has nothing to do with the regu- 
lar business ‘‘ truck.” 

The auto interests point out that of that 
same long list of war-made ‘“‘indirect 
taxes’’ on which they are engraved, every 
other item has now been stricken off 
except cars—and pistols. 

Even with our gunmen doing their 
daily best, pistols cannot quite bring in the 
income nor be heard with the voice of au- 
tomobiles. So that if the motor people 
have their way, the pistol may be left a 
last leaf to shake against the wind of in 
direct Federal taxation. 

To the politician mind the advantages 
of reducing a tax which reaches so many 
voters is brilliantly obvious. To the Treas- 
ury Mind sitting aside from or above poli- 
tics, it is not so simple. 

The Treasury Mind observes the Con- 
gressional Mind trying to come to a de- 
cision as to government income with one 
side of its congressional brain, while at the 
same time with the other lobe of its con- 
gressional brain it is deciding what it 
wants to do about a lot of expensive things 
such as Flood Control, Muscle Shoals, 
Farm Relief, Boulder Dam and other mag- 
nificent projects that always begin with a 
capital letter and are just as important as 
if they didn’t—like fire, earth, air and 
water. 

The Treasury Mind, however many the- 
ories of taxation it may inclose, always 
finds itself confronted at the beginning of 
each fiscal year with a situation. The 
Treasury Mind observes that it has to 
meet certain government expenses on the 
dot and on the dotted line of the Law. 

And as those combined minds of the 
congressional revenue fixers and the Treas- 
ury revenue administrators function, will 
largely be affected the family income in 

the months 
ahead. 








knowledge on 
the part of the 
woman con- i 
sumer that she 
was paying taxes 
for their use, but 
through the fact 
that when the 
time came for us 
to afford to get 
along without 
them, there were 
business men 
who came down 
to Washington to 
attend to it. 

It is in this 
list of indirect 
taxes, however, 
that there still 






— Surelyit would 
be a happy au- 
i gury for an in- 
crease in women’s 
position in poli- 
tics, an augury 
of an advance in 
her appreciation 
of reality, if, in 
addition to inter- 
esting herself 
in her clubs and 
in her studies in 
large ideas of 
remedial legisla- 
tion, of interna- 
tional relation- 
ships, she also 
would make a lit- 
tle study of this 





| 
Dey | 





remains the sub- 
ject of greatest 
controversy in 
the present 





“Isn’T IT PEACEFUL?” “YEAH, WOULDN’T 
IT GIVE YOU A PAIN IN THE NECK?” 


fundamental 
bread-and-butter 
department of 
our Government. 
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_-<e. BEAUTY 


you never dreamed possible in rugs 


so lemptingly Low 


OW-PRICED rugs can be beautiful... 
And Armstrong’s artists have proved it. 
Their newest creations in Quaker-Felt 
Rugs—now showing at local stores for the 
first time— display all the skill, craftsmanship, 
and artistry usually to be found only in the 
more expensive rug designs. 

Even so, Quaker-Felt Rugs cost surpris- 
ingly little. Just a few dollars—less than you 
expect—now buy you a room-size rug. 
These few dollars, too, buy you a 
that is practical as well as beautiful— made 
of carefully treated felt and printed in 
heavy oil colors that will withstand an 
amazing amount of daily wear and tear. 


Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rug No. 4600. 


Made by the 

rug Makers of 

Armstrong's 
Linoleum. 


Rub your hand over the smooth surface 
of any Quaker-Felt Rug and you will know 
why these rugs wear so well. This surface 
is coated, every square inch, with a wear- 
and water-resisting finish of Accolac. This 
special rug lacquer protects your rug the 
same way that lacquer protects your car and 
fine furniture. Itassures you satisfactory wear. 
But that’s not all. There’s a second guar- 
antee on the face of every Quaker-Felt 
Rug. You see it below—the Quaker Girl 
Numbered Certificate. Look for it. It is 
our written promise of full value or a 
brand-new rug free. 

“Rich Beauty at Low Cost” is a thrift 


story that is helping thousands of housewives 
everywhere get just the rugs they want for 
their homes without spending a lot of money. 
Attractive designs of Quaker-Felt Rugs are 
illustrated in full color. Sent anywhere 
free. Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


Quaker-Felt with the 

special wear - resisting 

Accolac finish also comes 

by-the-yard, in 6-foot 

and 9-foot widths. Many 

unusual patterns and 

colorings, all designed 

by the makers of 

Armstrong’s Linoleum. ~ 


‘SJeamnncate no.1602-0 72 


Made in 4 sizes, 6 x 9 ft. to 9 x 12 ft. 
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Kemember- 
a label is 
only a 

promise / 


On canned fruits 

you want a label that 

keeps its promise 
—every time 


Not always so easy —this get- 
ting exactly the quality of food 
you like for your table! Almost 
any busy housewife, watching 
her job—and her pennies, too 
—knows the care and judgment 
it requires. 


Yet millions of housewives, 
when it comes to canned fruits, 
find absolutely no trouble in get- 
ting uniform, dependable quali- 
ty—every time. Even with the 
different grades and many labels 
on the market, they buy with ab- 
solute confidence—in advance! 


Det Monte Canned Fruits, 
tested by years of use, identi- 
fied by a label you know, al- 
ready the largest selling brand 
of canned fruits on the Ameri- 
can table, offer a year-in and 
year-out guarantee of the finest 
in canned foods. 


Always dependable—yet re- 
ally economical in cost! And 
you avoid all the guesswork 
that goes with an unknown 


brand. 


Why not make it a point to 
insist on Det Monte when it’s 
so easy? Many varieties from 
which to choose — vegetables 
and prepared foods as well as 
fruits! In every one the quality 
inside the can fulfills the prom- 
ise the label makes. 


Just be sure you say TEL MONT 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
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DEEP DISH PEACH 
PIE: Fill a baking dish 24 
full of DkEL Monrts Sliced 
Peaches. Pour cake batter 
over top and bake in a 
moderate oven (360° F.) 
about 30 minutes. For cake 
batter, measure I cup flour, 
sifted with I teaspoon bak- 
ing powder; beat 1 egg; 
gradually beat in 144 cup 
sugar; add flour and 14 cup 
milk alternately. Mix well, 
then add 3 tablespoons 
melted butter and % tea- 
spoon lemon flavoring. 
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THAT DAILY | 
NEED FOR 
NEW MENU 


VARIETY! 
See if these peach suggestion; 


won’t help you meet it 





Goi 


piesa 


aN. 





365 days a year—three meals a day! 
You know what a task it is to keep 
them different. 





yee aie Ao 


Tidal 


Yet there are some products that jus § 
naturally help you out if you give then 
half a chance. And one of them is cep. 
tainly Det Monte Peaches! 


Halved or Sliced, they’re the handi. 
est fruit on America’s pantry shelf § 
They’re the very last word in simple, 
easy service and variety of use. 


Here’s why! Det Monre Peache 
never need a special recipe—nor extn 
fuss or bother. Add them to almost any 
favorite dessert or salad—and you make 
it a little fresher, a little different, a great 
deal more likely to please! 





Just for instance, all of us like pud- " 
dings—they’re so easy and delicious, 
Nearly everyone likes custards. Gela 
tine desserts, sherbets, cake desserts and 
lettuce salads are on almost every lis 
of family favorites. 





Now try them with Peaches! Halved 
or Sliced— it makes no difference. No 
matter how well you liked these dishes 
before, we venture you’ll like then 
better—for their new touch of flavor | 


and that fresh appeal of fruit. you,” 
Even the breakfast cereal, or the aie 
breakfast omelet, gets a fine touch of li 
distinction served with peaches. And that 
breakfast is one of the hardest meals tof pot ¢ 
improve of any menu in the day. sister 
town 


Remember, too, these suggestions for 
improving everyday dishes with peaches 
are only typical of the wide menu possi- 
bilities of all Det Monte Foods. Di 
Monte Apricots, Pineapple and Pears; f7 
Det Monte Spinach, Tomatoes, As- 4 
paragus, Peas and Corn; Det Monti 4 
Salmon and Sardines—to mention only F 
a few—are equally useful. Highest quali- 
ty, every time—but practical and eco- 
nomical, as well! 





ec at eg STR 








FREE MENU SUGGESTIOD'S 
We would like to send you a copy of o: r new FF 
recipe book, “‘Peaches—11 Food Exper's Tel 
Us How To Serve Them”’; also an assor:ment 
of folders containing special recipes on the service FF 
of Det Monte Fruits and Vegetables; anc “The FF 
Det Monte Fruit Book.” All are free. Ad 
dress Department 125, California Packin : Cor yeat 
poration, San Francisco, California. 5 horr 
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lat just ; PHOTOS. BY THE U. S, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
> them 


is cer: fe 


Vitamin A is necessary for growth. Vitamin B is needed to keep the baby well. Vitamin C prevents disorders of nutrition. 
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asl ENCTATION: By S. Josephine Baker, M.D 
“| The lounges [ G ’ By S. Josephine Baker, M.D. 
simple, is 
ll aay uittie byt = LI—We Begin to Eat 
Bw a ol : know was be- 
i en | | ing urged to 
OSt ay Poe go to a party being There is no need to get all tangled up with an 
u make VITAMIN given for the birth- attempt to give or understand a scientific defi- 
a great D day of a small girl nition of what vitamins are or just how they 
E found ie he knew very well. affect us. All that we need to know about them 
e pud- 5 Coddiwer wit For some reason the is that they occur in certain kinds of foods and 
ficial : Eggs small boy an-_ that we must all eat some of the foods that 
— we nounced that he contain them if we are to be healthy or even to 
Gela- , was not going and live. And this is more true of babies and growing 
Tts and = 4 so his mother held children than it is of adults. 
ery list ee ‘ forth on the attrac- In fact, I think of vitamins 
a q tions of the party. as the best friends that eee 
Halves ri i 2208) Pi ~_ be —_ ed ry for er a fi overs 
; en Say eaten awifu ood things knowledge of them has 
es No Vitamin p wes ages and rd vg i arr 8 placed oe andl ailld tend breakfast for the 
> dishes al “What will they ing upon a sane foundation Jirst birthday. 
> them have?” he asked. and has combined health 
* flavor “Things that you know about and that are very good for and feeding into a partner- asa 
you,”’ said the mother. ship that cannot fail. Wpee; COnerae 
: “Well, I won’t go then,” replied the small boy, ‘‘for it’s There are four of these of all ages need 
= the sure to be carrots.” vitamins known as A, B, C food for these 
uch ot I imagine that carrots had a good chance of edging in on two purposes 


and, in addi- 
tion, they must 
have food for 


. And that party for there are few mothers nowadays that have 
reals to not done their share in raising that lowly vegetable and its 
ie sister, spinach, to their present high estate. I know of one 


Ro 


5 town where the health authorities have been carrying on a A balanced dinner for growth. Be- 
ions for the child between one cause of this 
peaches and two years old. and because 
U possi- children are liv- 
;. De ing examples of 
| Pears; Fe almost perpetual energy, they need, in 

















proportion to their weight, three times as 


es, As- 
: much food as a grown person does. 





a A Vitamins are not manufactured in our 
on. only bodies, but one or more of them occur 
st quali: in practically every kind of food. The 


nd eco Fe — 8 foods that have the greatest abundance 
A typical supper after the first year. and variety of vitamins are milk and the 
leafy vegetables. The only vitamin that 
seems to be injured by heating or cooking is the one known 
as “C,” but that one comes also in lemons, oranges and 
grapefruit, so it is a simple matter to bring it back, un- 
spoiled, into its alphabetical family. The pictures will 
show you the foods that are necessary for health in child- 
hood and the vitamins that they offer most abundantly. 
They are a key to our newer knowledge of baby feeding. 
The only additional knowledge we need is that which will 
tell us how soon some, or all, of these foods can be given 


Orange juice, cereal, milk, toast and butter and 
crisp bacon for breakfast after the second birthday. 


Per. | 


© special child-health campaign and where the 
~ > sale of carrots and spinach has increased four- 
ONS ff) fold in the past two years. And there area good 
fo: rnew¥F) many other indications that we know more than 
pers Tel B) Weused to about this matter of right and health- 
= » ful feeding of babies and little children. I can re- 
and “The » member well when we thought that milk, and 
rec. Ad-f, Milkonly, was the only possible food for a baby during the first 
kin Cor —, Year and we used to recount, with something approaching 
horror, the direful tales of ignorant mothers giving babies 
what was known as “table food” even as early as six months 
of age. We have found out now that though the particular 
kinds of food that were so often offered to the baby were not and D. They are the vital and living element 
Suitable, yet babies, can, and should, have some addition to in food and we need some of each one of them 
their milk diet even at this halfway mark toward their first every day in our diet. We grownups may 
birthday. manage to get along with less than the supply 
But our present knowledge is founded upon something we ought to have, but babies and children must 
more than haphazard guessing, for we have discovered those have their full supply, for normal growth and a 
curious, elusive, life-giving substances that have been given _ health are impossible without this. Grown peo- A vegetable soup adds to the wholesomeness of the 
the name of vitamins. ple need food for supplying energy and replacing two-year-old’s supper. 


wipeeus 


Between two and three years, a chop, a vegetable and 
a simple dessert may be included in the dinner. 
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THE ALDEN, 61% inches square, is small enough for the bed- 
Side stand, desk or dressing table. Mahogany case, quaintly 
decorated dial and 8-day automatic alarm movement. $12.50. 


Two New CLocks 


created to solve 


a modern decorating problem 


Early American - - 8-Day Alarm 


N the whole line of Seth Thomas 
clocks with their perfect craftsman- 
ship and exquisite designs, there was not 
one that quite satisfied the require- 
ments of a famous interior decorator 
who came to us one day last winter. 


“T have designed a Colonial bed- 
room that is nearly perfect,” she said, 
“but my client insists upon an alarm 
clock and where am I to find one 
worthy of my lovely room—an alarm 
as beautiful as it is useful?” 


To meet this demand Seth Thomas 
created the d/den and the Standish, 
two 8-day clocks with automatic alarm. 

Fine-grained mahogany cases in au- 
thentic Early American design; gaily 
decorated dials with quaint numerals. 


THe SranpisH has the 
lovely lines of an authentic 
Early American clock plus 
the modern convenience of 
an 8-day automatic alarm. 
Perky rosebuds on the dial 
and lower panel. Mahog- 
any case 61% inches wide 
by 8% inches high. $15.00. 


(Prices slightly higher in 
Far West and Canada) 


And—a true test of quality—the back 
is as lovely as the front. A little mahog- 
any door hides the usual wheels and 
gadgets, because there are no buttons 
to push or levers to pull in this clock. 


Set it to ring ten, fifteen or forty-five 
seconds at whatever hour you need; 
then every twenty-four hours it rings 
and stops, automatically! You can 
turn off the alarm if you wish. Nothing 
more to do except to wind it once a week. 


The Alden or the Standish will give 
lifetime service to those who use an 
alarm daily or to those who wish a 
truly decorative bedroom clock, with 
the occasional convenience of an alarm. 
Seth Thomas Clock Company, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City. 
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to the baby and how they should be pre- 
pared so that right feeding becomes a 
simple and easy matter. 

The first step away from an exclusive 
milk diet for the baby is taken when he 
learns to eat or drink from a spoon and 
cup. If the baby is breast fed, the water 
that he should have between feedings may 
be given to him in this way or the cup and 
spoon method may be substituted for one 
of the bottle feedings. You may begin to 
do this when the baby is three months 
old—or even younger. Then there will be 
no sharp change in his habits and no strug- 
gle when the time comes for the new kinds 
of food. It is not an easy matter to set 
any hard and fast time when the new type 
of feeding should commence. Strong and 
healthy babies will take and digest foods 
other than milk at an earlier age than deli- 
cate and undernourished babies will. As 
a general rule, the change in the diet may 
start about the sixth month. In the ma- 
jority of cases it is a good idea to use cereal 
water, instead of plain water, in the milk 
formula by the end of the third month. 

The new feeding must begin very grad- 
ually and in small amounts. Only one 
new food must be added at any one time, 
and it is best to begin with a small quan- 
tity and then increase that to the normal 
amount before starting another kind of 
food. When the baby is six months old 
you may give him one ounce—two table- 
spoonfuls —of strained vegetable soup each 
day. This may replace one ounce of the 
milk mixture and be given separately, or 
you may try adding it to one ounce less 
of the milk mixture for the noon feeding. 
A simple method of making the soup is to 
take one cupful of carrots and one of tur- 
nips cut in large pieces, and one cupful of 
spinach. Then chop these vegetables fine 
or run them through a meat grinder. Cover 
with water and boil slowly until very soft. 
Add half a teaspoonful of salt and strain 
through a fine sieve, pressing the vege- 
tables with the back of a spoon. There 
should be about two large cupfuls of the 
strained soup. When the baby is from 
nine to ten months old, the vegetable pulp 
may be rubbed through a larger-meshed 
sieve and one or more tablespoonfuls of 
the pulp added to each cupful of the soup. 
Heat the soup before using. Other vege- 
tables, such as chard, lettuce, beet greens, 
beets, onions, string beans, celery, aspara- 
gus, cabbage and cauliflower, may be used 
in making the soup but not more than 
three of the vegetables at any one time. 
At one year of age you may boil a soup 
bone in the mixture or add half a cupful of 
scraped or chopped beef, but the latter 
must be strained out with the vegetable 
pulp. Do not be worried if shreds of the 
carrots and spinach appear in the baby’s 
stools; this does not mean that they have 
not been digested. 


Adding New Foods 


HICK cereal gruels made from farina, 

oatmeal or cornmeal, always strained 
until the baby is over a year old, are the 
next foods to be added to the diet. Re- 
member that every time you add a new 
food you must decrease the milk by the 
same amount. One of the reasons why 
mothers find it difficult to make their 
babies take any food other than milk is 
because the baby’s appetite is satisfied 
with the milk given and there is no desire 
left for anything else. 

At seven months the baby may have a 
small piece of bread, cut thin and well 
dried in the oven, or a piece of zwiebach. 
At this time the amount of the strained 
vegetable soup may be gradually increased 
to five ounces with from one to two tea- 
spoonfuls of the vegetable pulp added. 

At the eighth month try adding a small 
amount (from one to two teaspoonfuls) of 
well-cooked rice or macaroni. By the ninth 
month the baby may have one or two 
teaspoonfuls of the mealy part of a baked 
potato and a small piece—one-half of one 
slice—of crisp bacon. All of the foods I 
have mentioned are to be given at the 
midday meal and not more than two of 
them at any one time. At this age you 
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may begin giving the baby one or two tea- 
spoonfuls of apple sauce, strained, or the 
crushed pulp of baked apple. At first this 
should be given at the six o’clock meal 
only and later the baby may have this 
cooked apple at breakfast also. 

At ten months the baby may have one 
teaspoonful of warm beef juice poured 
over a piece of dried bread, and at this 
time we can begin using a small portion 
of coddled egg. To coddle an egg, bring 
a panful of water to a boil, remove from 
the fire, place an egg in the water, cover 
the pan and let it stand for six minutes. 
Break the egg while it is warm. The white 
should be jellied and the yolk soft. A tea- 
spoonful of the mixed white and yolk is all 
that should be used at first. 

If the baby is bottle fed orange juice 
will be needed in the diet by the end of the 
first month. If oranges are not obtainable 
double the amount of the juice of canned 
tomatoes may be used instead. Start 
with one teaspoonful of the orange juice 
and gradually increase the amount until 
the baby is having two tablespoonfuls at 
the end of the first year. In the early 
months this may be given one hour before 
or one hour after the morning feeding, but 
at one year it may be diluted with an equal 
quantity of water and given just before 
breakfast. Both of these juices are rich in 
the vitamins and make up for any lack of 
the latter in milk which has been pasteur- 
ized. And do not forget that every baby 
and every child needs water to drink be- 
tween the regular meal times. 


Building Neal Habits 


HEN the baby is a year old it is time 

to begin the three-meal-a-day habit 
with no food between meals. I have set 
the time for meals at 7:30 in the morning, 
12 o’clock noon and 6 in the evening. 
These times may be changed to 8, 1 and 
6 o’clock if these fit in better with the fam- 
ily routine. It may make a little more 
work to have the baby’s meals separate 
from the family, but it is well worth the 
time and effort until the child is at least 
three years old. Little children soon learn 
to beg for food from the family table and 
it is much easier to induce them to eat the 
right foods if these are the only ones they 
can see. It is important to make the 
baby’s meals attractive. Good habits of 
eating can often be established this way 
and I have found often that finicky appe- 
tites become normal ones by the simple 
care for dainty service. 

In the pictures I have shown some typi- 
cal meals for our little, growing child. But 
children need variety in their food quite 
as much as grown people do. During the 
second year, scraped beef and minced 
lamb and chicken will givea change. Eggs 
may be coddled, soft-boiled or poached. 
Stewed prunes, home-canned fruits and 
well-cooked dried fruits will afford va- 
riety. Mashed or chopped vegetables 
may be given in amounts of from two to 
three tablespoonfuls at the noon meal. 
Simple desserts may also be added at this 
time, such as custards, gelatin, rennet, 
and rice and cornstarch puddings. Maca- 
roni or spaghetti may be used sometimes 
in place of the baked potato. 

In general, the protein foods—milk, 
eggs, meat, fish and fowl are those needed 
for growth and tissue building. The 
starchy foods, including cereals, potatoes, 
bread, macaroni and rice, and the sugars 
and fats produce energy while the miner- 
als and the chief source of the vitamins 
are found in milk, green vegetables, fruit 
and eggs. Each one of these classes of 
food stuffs must be in the daily diet if chil- 
dren are to be well nourished and healthy. 

In feeding, as in every other part of 
baby care, the main ingredient is common 
sense. Simple food, well cooked and at- 
tractively served, given at regular and 
fixed times, varied from day to day and 
including only the types of food I have 
mentioned will bring what we most desire, 
healthy babies and healthy children. The 
golden rule is: Go slow and be sure that 
one kind of food is well digested before 
another kind is tried. 
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_ with a Star Ham, fragrant in its 
brown jacket of glazed sugar studded with 
cloves! What a feast! 

And here’s a suggestion for your “‘Easter 
Star Ham’’— Bol a ‘‘Star’’ Ham ten minutes, 
then simmer 3, hours. Take ham from water and 
remove skin. Bake slowly at a temperature of 
350 F., or a moderate oven, for one hour, fat 
side up. Baste with mixture of 1 cup pineapple 
juice, 1 cup ham liquor, and 1 teaspoon 
mustard. Sprinkle brown sugar over fat, dot 
with cloves, and continue baking without 
basting until ham is done. Serve with sauted 
pinexpple rings. 

The certainty of delicious re- 
sults from an Armour Star Ham 
is absolute. That is established 
in the Armour Kitchen in 
Chicago—the most vital func- 
tion in the whole Armour effort 





Star Bacon—delicious in 
flavor—sliced and packed in 


window top cartons. 
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Armour 


to make it true that ‘‘Armour on 
a food product is an assurance 
of quality.” 

The domestic science experts 
in charge of this kitchen are 
wise in the knowledge of what 
you and your family delight to 
put on your table—and their word is final. 

Out of the experience and knowledge 
of these culinary experts has come a won- 
derful cookbook, “‘60 Ways to Serve 
Ham.’ The Easter recipe given here is 
one of these sixty ways. The book is free 
—send for your copy. 

For sixty years Armour and 
Company have been perfecting 
methods to safeguard your meat 
supply—the most important item 
in the daily diet. As they have 
perfected processing so they have 
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Star Ham—the utmost in 
meat; sweet, tender young pork, 
cured by a matchless process. 


developed distribution through 
thousands of dealers serving 
millions of homes—virtually 
extending the benefits of the 
Armour Kitchen into every 
neighborhood. It is for such 
services as these that Armour and 
Company have won their acknowledged 
position among the great provisioning 
organizations of the world. Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 

Send the coupon for a free copy of 
‘“60 Ways to Serve Ham,” an 


unusual recipe book prepared by the 
Armour Kitchen. 


Pee 


/ 
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Dept. 4D, Div. Food Economics 
ARMOUR AND Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send me Free Recipe Book, ‘60 Ways To Serve 
Ham.” 


Name 
Address __ 
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Why do most women 


fail to have hair as youthful, 


as lovely, as their skin? 


“TUST IMAGINE,” said a beauty 
specialist recently, “what would 
happen if we gave our hands and 
faces no more care than many of us 
give our hair! A cleansing once a 
week—or a month—a casual rubbing 
off once or twice a day!” 

Yet few modern women have time 
to give their hair long daily brush- 
ings or elaborate treatments. 

So, in order to pack into a few min- 
utes all the daily cleansing and stimu- 
lation the scalp needs, specialists have 
worked out a very simple home treat- 
ment. 

This treatment gives antiseptic 
cleansing—and invigorates scalp cir- 
culation—yet it takes only three or 
four minutes— 


Just moisten the scalp generously with 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then with stiffly 
held fingers move your scalp vigorousiy in 
every direction to work the tonic down to 


of 


the very hair roots. Do this over every inch 
of the scalp—it makes the scalp tingle with 
new vigor and leaves your hair soft, clean and 
manageable! 


The beauty of this Pinaud treatment 
is that it reaches way down to the 
tiny hair roots and gives them a really 
new lease of life! 

In just a few minutes you feel the 
blood racing through the scalp, rich- 
ly nourishing the hair. And the treat- 
ment destroys dandruff (usually the 
cause of stringy, thin hair). 

It will amaze you how much lustre 
and sheen and softness your hair 
will win back, with just these few 
minutes a day of Pinaud care! 

Begin tonight! You can buy Pin- 
aud’s Eau de Quinine (or Eau de 
Portugal for fair hair) at drug and 
department stores. Signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on the bottle. Pinaud, 
Paris, New York. 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, 
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@Gharm—or What Have You? 


(Continued from Page 32) 


console yourself with the thought that you 
know how to grow up better than she 
does—and growing up is the one thing 
that we all have to manage, however 
badly prepared we are for that woman- 
size job. In your relations with men be 
sure not to steam-roller them into taking 
you places or coming to call. Never let 
thern feel that you are making them toe 
the mark. This is as important after 
marriage as before. 


KEY NUMBER 5. Some people are charm- 
ing because they lack self-consciousness; 
they have the spirit of natural woodlands 
and wild birds. You are charming in spite 
of self-consciousness that comes from in- 
ternal questioning and questing. When 
your charm really develops—which will 
probably be when you are free from undue 
influence of those nearest you—it will sug- 
gest the tranquillity of wide velvet lawns, 
slow-moving pea- 
cocks and well- 
groomed flower 
beds. You are not 
artificial but civi- 
lized. Do not hesi- 
tate to make your 
contribution to 
the conversation. 
Make a point of 
knowing many 
men, even though 
you would rather 
run away from 
them. 


KEY NUMBER 13. 
If you only realized 
how fine you are 
you would be even 
nicer than at present. You underestimate 
yourself. You are surprised when men like 
you. You think other women smarter and 
more successful than you are and it makes 
you certain. You have a conflict going on 
within your soul and because you are a 
vigorous personality that conflict pops out 
in unexpected guises. You insist on pay- 
ing the carfare or the luncheon check when 
others don’t want you to; or in doing more 
than your share of the work; or in taking 
the uncomfortable chair. Practice accept- 
ing favors with gratitude. You are likely 
to refuse others the pleasure of doing 
things for you. You are given to hoping 
that things will be better in the future, but 
when the future comes, it is the present 
again. So wouldn’t it be wise to ease up 
that nervous tension right now this very 
minute and begin enjoying your friends 
and surroundings and your own nature? 


KeEY NuMBER 14. Ha, young woman, 
we'll have at thee, for we can talk to you 
as man to man, knowing that you will 
look us fearlessly in the eye and answer 
back if you feel like it. You won’t go and 
cry in the corner if your feelings are hurt. 
You’ve learned to grapple with the world 
with an experienced hand. Well, then the 
trouble with you is that you don’t love 
the rest of us. You admire us when we de- 
serve it, but you don’t run and jack us up 
when we fall down. Perhaps you think we 
deserve to fall down if we don’t look 
where we’re going. The exercise for you is 
to learn to love a little every day by work- 
ing not on your emotions but on your 
sense of justice. Here are the three points 
you must remember: First, admit what 
good qualities people have. Second, find 
excuses for their bad qualities. Third, 
realize that your lack of affection of others 
is your lack, not theirs. What kind of 
charm have you? The charm of courage, 
self-assurance, stimulating alertness. In 
a drab world you flash like a new sword. 


KEY NUMBER 15. Stop straining and 
worrying and strike a moderate pace which 
you can maintain for years on end. Take 
time to enjoy yourself. If you have a good 





YOUR DANGER LIES IN DODGING SIT- 
UATIONS WHERE YOU WILL NOT SHINE 


time yourself others will have a good time 
with you. Everyone admires you now, 
but sometimes they find you too tense for 
comfort. Maybe it will help you if you 
write down on paper a list of the many 
things you have accomplished during the 
past two months. The improvements 
about the house, if you are a housewife, 
like curtains to let sunlight in, and a pansy 
bed beside the front door. If you are a 
mother, it may be having broken your 
youngest of sucking his thumb or making 
your eldest two new frocks of the blue 
that matches her eyes. If you are a busi- 
ness woman—oh, the list will be quite 
long. Be honest now; write them all 
down and take a half hour off to admire 
yourself. You need to realize how much 
you accomplish. 


KEY NUMBER 23. You are always doing 
for others in your quiet and sometimes 
unexpected way. 
People would think 
you pretty near 
perfect if you did 
not call their at- 
tention to your fail- 
ings. Your minor 
faults bulk too 
large in your own 
eyes and you call 
others’ attention 
to them by your 
manner if not in 
words. Beas kind 
to yourself as you 
are to everyone 
else. Get the new 
frock, and when 
someone says how 
pretty it is, don’t 
tell that it was marked down. Say, ‘‘Do 
you like it? I’m so glad. I think it is 
pretty too.’’ Accept the praise and thanks 
that come your way, for you deserve them. 
Remember that a man likes a woman to 
enjoy his pretty speeches. 


KEY NUMBER 24. Don’t bring up your 
dog badly. He may be your dog but he 
has to live in a world of many people. Try 
to think of his point of view and don’t ex- 
pect him to understand the difference be- 
tween a tweed skirt and a satin one. The 
same general line of reasoning applies to 
husbands, and other solid facts that must 
be taken into daily account. Your quiet, 
amusing ways, your readiness to face un- 
pleasant situations, and your ability to 
make quick and accurate decisions, will 
endear you to the people you are with if 
you remember that they are personalities 
as well as friends, husbands, fathers, 
uncles, bosses or office boys. 


KEY NUMBER 25. You belong in the 
“different”’ class. A great deal goes on 
inside your brain, and even those who 
know you best guess wrong when they try 
to analyze you. Your best qualities are 
your spirituality and your unexpected, 
often humorous way of looking at things. 
You could really add to any conversation. 
But how you hate to be “‘ brought out”’ by 
some well-meaning friend or relative who 
thinks you are not getting the limelight 
you deserve! Circumvent them by bring- 
ing yourself out first. Use the formula of 
the flapper who suddenly discovered how 
to be popular. “The thing to do,” she 
said, “is to jump right in and talk!” 


KEY NUMBER 34. Everybody loves you. 
If somebody doesn’t and you are troubled 
thereat, it is probably because that person 
has an envious nature. It is safe to tell 
you this for you are too kind and well- 
balanced to get a swelled head when you 
hear the truth about yourself. You deal 
with the practical affairs of life admirably, 
and although you are not carried away by 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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heres Bon Ami Powder foo/ 




























UN ahead for Mary Jane. And an easy time for _ them all glisten with healthful cleanliness. Wonderful, 

Mother. For the junior housekeeper will be too, for fine kitchen utensils of aluminum, agate, 

allowed to “Bon Ami” the bathtub all by herself. copper and enamel. And how it takes dirt and smudges 
It is child’s play to clean and polish with Bon Ami from painted walls and white woodwork. 


Powder . . . or Cake. And don’t forget that for windows and mirrors 


Millions of women always keep both on hand. They Bon Ami Cake is still America’s favorite. Women have 
know these “‘ Partners in Cleanliness” make light work been using it for nearly forty years . . . and today 
of dozens of cleaning and polishing tasks. it is more popular than ever. 


You know, don’t you, that Bon Ami Powder is the Bon Ami Powder and Bon Ami Cake blot up dirt 
most efficient cleaner imaginable for bathtubs, basins, _ instead of scouring it off. They will not scratch. They 
toilets and tiling. This snowy-white Powder makes _ never redden or roughen the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY... . NEW YORK In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 






For the children ~ 
POWDER an interesting fairy story 





° 
and of The fascinating adventures of the funny Bunny Knights and the beautiful 
CAKE Princess Bon Ami. Full of delightful illustrations and amusing rhymes which 
are sure to be enjoyed by any youngster. Send 4 cents in stamps to the 
every home Bon Ami Company, Io Battery Place, New York City, for a copy. 
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cen Robinson 


( MISS GHEEN, INCORPORATED ) 


tells you how to achieve a colorful modern porch 


with Duco 





You can do the work yourself without previous 
painting experience, says noted decorator. 
No need to upset the house, be- 
cause Duco dries so quickly. 


““GURELY the sun porch, of all places, is the place 
for color,’’ says Gertrude Gheen, well known 
interior decorator. ‘‘Bright, gay, sunlight-flooded, 
it is a room that pleads for vivid, sparkling color 
to complete its charm. Nowhere else is the modern 
vogue for color more appropriate—without color 
the whole spirit of the room is lost. 

‘*For the sun porch pictured above, I have used 
Duco Lawn Green on the wickerwork table and 
Duco Mandarin Red on the chair. With this 
combination, Duco Buff is excellent for the other 
chairs, and Duco Lawn Green for the flower boxes 
admirably rounds out the picture. 

“‘T should think that every woman would want 
to experiment with color in her home. The work 
is so easy—the results so gratifying. It can be 
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used in so many ways, on so many things. The 
rich, beautiful Duco texture and the careful taste 
with which Duco colors have been chosen enable 
you to realize most completely the subtlest color 
harmonies. Duco is so easy to use that anyone 
can apply it with brush or small hand sprayer 
and, drying with convenient rapidity, it eliminates 
the usual painting fuss and bother.”’ 


7 7 7 


Miss Gheen’s advice on decorating problems 
is sought by fashionable women throughout 
the country. Realizing the importance of 
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expert advice on home decoration, the makers of 
Duco have asked Miss Gheen and other famous 
authorities to prepare a book of approved color 
combinations. This book, “‘A Color Scheme for 
Every Room,”’ is filled with illustrations of modcl 
rooms, with instructions that will enable you to 
achieve, in yourown home, thesameeffective results. 
“A Color Scheme for Every Room”’ will be 
sent you FREE. It will open for you a new 
and fascinating study. With it you can 
decorate your own home under the direction 
of famous authorities. Send for your copy 
today ... it will be forwarded promptly. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. W. H., Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will you send me free and without obligation the book, “A Color 
Scheme for Every Room’’? 
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(Continued from Page 126) 


rushes of enthusiasm, do not yell at ball 
games or chase the brass band down the 
street, you are sympathetic with those 
who do. Possibly women appreciate you 
more than men. Have you two very be- 
coming frocks and do you wear them? Do 
you allow your liking for men to appear 
when you are with them and do you feed 
the beasts whenever they arearound? You 
can be a belle among men as well as among 
women. Don’t be too sensible about your 
shoes. 


Key NuMBER 35. What happened to 
you when you were a little girl to give you 
the impression that you weren’t up to your 
friends? Was it straight hair instead of 
curly, or slowness at book learning, or pov- 
erty? Whatever it was it robbed you of 
the sense of security which every child 
should have and you have never felt ac- 
tually safe. It has however had the good 
effect of making you strive for kindliness 
and high ideals. Can you not realize that 
your early inadequacy passed years ago, 
and that you are now capable of dominat- 
ing your environment? Expect men to 
like you and they will. Throw away your 
childish timidity toward life and enjoy the 
struggles which every adult must face in 
order to advance. 


KEY NUMBER 45. Some people ought to 
develop their virtues; you ought to spend 
some time suppressing yours. You are so 
efficient, so firmly wise and distressingly 
right that the people around you see no 
reason for developing their own personal- 
ities. You'll do it for them. As a matter 
of fact you do those nearest you an injus- 
tice when you assume so much responsi- 
bility for them. Let them make their own 
mistakes. You don’t mind, do you, being 
told that your only faults are your virtues? 


KEY NuMBER 123. It is to your credit 
that you are very charming in spite of 
being most unsettled in your mind. Usu- 
ally a groping spirit is about as disconcert- 
ing as a restau- 
rant table that 


added to your vivacity and your unex- 
pected humor and your easy confidence, 
you will win the admiration of that one 
man who is conspicuous in your thoughts 
because he has been able to resist you. 


KEY NUMBER 125. You do so many 
things extraordinarily well that you win 
high praise. Praise is sweet to all of us and 
especially to one who like you is unduly 
sensitive to failure. Your danger lies in 
dodging situations where you will not 
shine, in insisting that the conversation 
be on topics where you know most, and 
that the game shall be one in which you 
always are victor. You love the spotlight 
not because you are conceited or selfish but 
because you are uncertain and uncom- 
fortable when you are not reassured by 
constant admiration. Perhaps you had 
too little praise when you were young and 
are still hungry for approval. Especially 
when you are with men allow them to 
surpass you, for men would rather look 
down than up. 


KEY NuMBER 134. You are the typical 
successful American girl or woman, with 
that irresistible charm that comes from 
gayety, kindliness, honesty and simplicity. 
No one need fear to invite you to the ball 
game; you'll make a hit wherever you go. 


KEY NuMBER 135. Impulsive, possibly 
peppery, is this lady. She has not only a 
kind heart, but she always does something 
for a person in trouble. Though it is not 
always the wisest thing, she means well 
and usually her beneficiary can say “Thank 
you.”’ She is somewhat given to panaceas 
which other folks either oppose or call im- 
practical. She is probably keen for world 
movements like the League, or prohibi- 
tion, or equal pay for equal work, or some 
other spiritual medicine which the ailing 
world refuses to swallow. If you are like 
this do not fall in love with a man simply 
because no one else will have him around, 
and be careful not to marry a man to 
reform him. Your danger lies in too 
violently espousing causes; in always pas- 
sionately defend- 
ing the under dog 





needs a wedge 
under one leg. 
You are forever 
conscious of its 
lack of balance 
and it upsets the 
tumblers and the 
conversation. 
You, however, 
have so many 
fine qualities 
that you make 
people happy 
even while you 
make them nerv- 
ous. The best 
thing for you to 
do is to rest on 
the current of 
life, confident 
that one of your 








regardless of 
whether or not 
he deserves his 
licking. 


KEY NUMBER 
145. Youare the 
sort of woman 
whowants every- 
one to have 
everything and 
does all she can 
to bring about 
this millennium. 
You never bru- 
tally say that 
other people’s 
troubles are their 
own fault al- 
though some- 
times you are 








nature will find a 
pleasant haven. 
Even if you do 





THE GIRL WHO TOLD HER MOTHER 


SHE WAS GOING TO 


impatient with 
them if they wail 
too loud and 


A BRIDGE PARTY 








not get all the 
material things 
you want your interests are so varied that 
you can learn to be happy without them. 


KEY NUMBER 124. No one needs to tell 
you that you are charming, because you 
have heard it so often that you must be 
bored with the word. You would like in- 
stead to be told that you are a Lady Boun- 
tiful, a good fairy to the world, a selfless 
spirit thinking only of others. Has it oc- 
curred to you that the pean of praise 
which rises about you omits these items 
because they are what you lack? This is 
why the men who fall in love with you 
sometimes pull out of love more rapidly 
than they plunged in. Ifyou are still very 
young you may develop a more maternal, 
thoughtful attitude toward those around 
you. If you are past early girlhood, get 
busy and cultivate that most gracious 
gift, thoughtfulness for others. With that 


long. If a man 
has a sore throat 
let him tie a wool stocking round his neck, 
take something out of a bottle and stop 
talking, is your attitude. You are likely 
to fall below perfection in giving too little 
verbal sympathy along with your practi- 
cal help. 


KEY NUMBER 234. Your whimsical 
turn might become affectation or even pet- 
ulance if you had not so much good sense 
and such a clear sense of relative values. 
Your charm is home charm. Though the 
radius of your influence is not large it is 
very thoroughly covered. You are likely 
to achieve a lovely, cordial home and a 
good husband, for poise and kindliness 
appeal to all men and are elements in the 
spiritual diet of husbands. 


KEY NuMBER 235. You have a pretty 
good time with yourself even when things 












































0 your smuiles betray 


“YELLOW MASK’”9 





Look in your Mirror. Have your 
Teeth a Slightly Yellowish Color? 
Try This Safe and Scientific Way 
to Whiten Them . . . Guaranteed! 











There are few things more distressing 
than teeth of yellowish hue. Just this one 
“off color’’ note destroys the whole mod- 
ern beauty makeup, which is a white 
skin, smartly-rouged lips and white teeth. 


If your teeth have a yellowish tinge, do 
not assume that this is their natural color. 
Alltoothenamel is white—yours included. 


That yellowish cast comes from a 
“liquid cement’’ in your saliva. This 
sticky substance glues to your teeth and 
hardens—all too quickly. Forms a thin 


miracles it works are enchanting. How 
it whitens! Yet it cannot harm the soft- 
est and most delicate enamel. 


Thanks to a new scientific process, this 
wonderful ‘‘Tri-Calcium Phosphate’’ has 
now been embodied in a tasty, pleasant 
tooth paste. Which means that its ex- 
quisite teeth-whitening powers can be 
had daily. And that unsightly ‘Yellow 
Mask”’ can be definitely banished. 


The name of this marvelous dentifrice is 
ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE. In the last 
six months alone more than a million 
women and men have abandoned old 
favorites for it and testify to teeth whiter 
and lovelier than ever before. Many 
movie stars have turned to ORPHOS. 





mask right over the pearly 
enamel. Then food, tobacco 
and coffee stain it an un- 
becoming yellow. 


But the most depressing 
part is that ordinary brush- 
ings have no effect upon 
this hateful mask. And 
here is the reason: A special, 
non-gritty substance is re- 
quired to erase safely that 
“Yellow Mask.’’ A well- 
known one is ‘*Tri-Calcium 
Phosphate’’ which is a 
white powder that the fore- 
most dentists use to clean 


and polish teeth. The beauty 





** The Whitest Teeth 


in the Class’? 





“ ACS 
“Our school dentist exam- 
ined the class’ teeth this 
morning and said I had the 
whitest teeth of any child 
in the room.”’ 
—Tommy Ballantyne, 9 years 
Sea Cliff, New York” 
‘' and the only child in the 
class using Orphos 


Dentists everywhere are recommend- 
ing it. 
We urge you to buya tube 


from your druggist at your 
earliest convenience. So 
confident are we that 
ORPHOS will give your 
teeth dazzling whiteness 
that we provide this un- 
usual guarantee: Try 
ORPHOS for 20 days. If, 
by a single chance, it fails 
to whiten’, return the un- 
used part of the tube to 
your druggist and your 
money will be refunded. 
Could anything be fairér? 
Now try it! 
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SAVES MONEY 


Brighten the home— 
lighten the day! 


The experience of millions of house- 
wives with Brillo—the soft fibre lubri- 
cated pads and polisher—reveals how 
much you need Brillo in your home. 
Brillo cleans aluminum, agate, ironand 
copper utensils; stoves, tubs, sinks, 
refrigerators, metal fixtures, linoleum 
and tiled floors. Brillo removes rust, 
burns and stains. Brillo cleans—and 
polishes—any surface that you now 
laboriously scour or scrub. No effort; 
no waste; no rags; no lye. 
180,000,000 packages sold—more 
every day. Send the handy coupon. 














BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil free 
for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; and 
at leading department, hardware and grocery 
stores. 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 





Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 


Name 
Address 


Dealer. 
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go wrong, because you have a humorous 
view of life and don’t expect much for 
yourself. You would gef more attention 
from men if you allowed them to feel your 
genuine kindness and if you shared with 
them your amusing thoughts about queens 
and parsnips and special-delivery stamps. 
But never, never, never tell them what you 
think about men, for you aren’t respectful- 
minded at all, and they would hesitate to 
raise the car window that sticks or send 
you the new book you want if they sus- 
pected that you do not consider them 
highly superior to women. But perhaps 
you do; in that case tell them frankly how 
wonderful you find them. 


KEY NUMBER 245. How well-balanced 
you are! You go your way through life in- 
tent on your own affairs and so quietly 
sure of yourself that you are not drawn into 
the mad turmoil of clothes competition, 
hungry shopping and feverish pleasure 
hunting. You have the charm of one who 
is on excellent terms with herself and who 
takes a mild interest in turning the world 
upside down now and then just to see how 
it looks that way. Turn your intelligence 
on other people a little more. Encourage 
men to confide in you. Avoid any words 
or actions that might be called unkind, 
and your ring at the doorbell or on the 
telephone will bring joy to the house. 


KEY NUMBER 345. You are emotionally 
mature, securely placed in the affections 
of your friends. You are so charming that 
even the most envious person would re- 
joice to hear of some good fortune that 
had happened to you. It is probable that 
the delicacy of your spirit is reflected in an 
appealing daintiness of dress. 


KEY NUMBER 1234. You would look 
well sailing a boat, dancing in a night club 
or getting lunch for somebody in your 
kitchenette, because you enjoy giving 
yourself and other people a good time. 
You may be extravagant, but you share 
your parties and fruit cake—even your 
beaus—with your friends. Men like your 
warm, generous spirit, and your ready for- 
giveness when they drop marmalade on 
the parlor sofa. You hardly need advice, 
for what tendency you have toward 
worldliness you will very likely outgrow. 
Or else you will make money enough to 
buy yourself the things you want. 


KEY NUMBER 1235. When you were a 
child you did such appealing little things 
as putting a pansy at each place at the 
breakfast table. You were a joy to the 
house and an addition to the neighbor- 
hood. You have the same charm now, of 
spiritual, outgoing love and sensitive ap- 
preciation of other personalities. Your only 
difficulty is that you are not quite ad- 
justed to adulthood. You admire other 
people so much that even when you face 
a comrade you see yourself as a little girl 
adoring an “‘arrived”’ young lady. Don’t 
hesitate to come forward, and especially 
don’t be afraid of men. Remember that 
they are no wiser than women; but do not 
tell them so. You are still quite young. 
How about getting a very sophisticated 
new dress, one that might be worn by a 
woman of the world, sipping cognac in the 





garden of a casino on the Riviera, with an 
exiled Russian nobleman opposite? 


KEY NUMBER 1245. People like you at 
sight. They are likely to rave about you 
afterward. What they say is all true. You 
are as clever, as unexpected, as intellec- 
tual, as poised, as idealistic as they say. 
Yes, it is true. You have enough charm to 
fit out a dozen ordinary women. Why do 
your friends who love you dearly feel un- 
comfortable when the chorus of admira- 
tion is in full swing? Because you lack one 
very desirable attribute; a quality so im- 
portant that sometimes its lack seems to 
those who watch you to counterbalance 
all the excellencies you possess. You have 
not tolerance. You have not loving- 
kindness in your heart. Perhaps it is just 
as well, forif you were truly kind you would 
be perfection and the angels would carry 
you right up to heaven. 


KEY NUMBER 1345. You have the best 
charm of all—the quality of reliability. 
You can be depended on. Nobody is 
nervous lest you make a scene when things 
go wrong, or get sick to escape a difficult 
task. You are all wool, a yard wide, stand- 
ing on both feet, solid as Gibraltar, as de- 
pendable as the granite mountains of Ver- 
mont. Your type makes marvelous nurses, 
business directors, mothers, and school- 
teachers. It does not always make good 
wives; often it does not marry at all. The 
reason for this is that women of your sort 
are apt to underestimate feminine charm, 
although that quality is most important 
when dealing with men. Formerly such 
women were likely to wear severe clothes, 
because the qualities they possessed were 
called ‘‘masculine”’ and they thought they 
must act to fit. If you have manly strength 
and vigor be careful to develop also your 
feminine graciousness. 


KEY NUMBER 2345. You are a delight- 
ful person to meet and you wear well. No 
one is sure what you will do next, but it is 
certain to be something pleasant and per- 
haps amusing. You have ways of your 
own and the only people who do not like 
them are the very conventional sort who 
want to know beforehand that nothing 
unusual is going to happen. This unex- 
pected streak in you is your only flaw in 
their eyes; in the eyes of others it is your 
greatest charm. You can’t please every- 
one, because you have too much indi- 
viduality. Men are especially likely to be 
nervous about unexpectedness in a woman, 
so maybe you would better cultivate a 
pleasant bromideness on which they can 
lean until they get used to you. Nobody 
can really dislike you, however, because 
you have so much sweetness and light in 
your nature. 


KEY NUMBER 12345. You have so many 
kinds of charm that the wonder is that 
they can all dwell together in one person. 
You are an idealist, yet you do not use up 
all your altruism campaigning for abstract 
principles. You have plenty of kindliness 
left to apply to everyday life. You havea 
lovable nature and plenty of pep. Your 
conversation is spirited and you can be 
amusing without being unkind. When you 
leave they say ‘‘Come again!” 
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The Wear 


is on the WAX 


Not on the Floor 


HETHER your floors are old or new, 
wood, linoleum, varnished, shellaced, 
painted, or waxed—all can quickly be given 
this needed protection against scratches, 
heelmarks, children’s carelessness and dirt. 


And so easily! Just apply a thin coat of 
Old English Wax. Allow a few minutes for 
drying, then polish by hand or with an Old 
English Improved Electric Polisher (you 
can rent this new wonderful machine from 
your dealer for $2.00 a day). 


Then you will have beautiful waxed floors 
that stay beautiful. Never again the need 
of a complete refinishing! The rich, lustrous 
finish is hard and wear-resisting. An occa- 
sional waxing will keep it beautiful forever. 


The Economical Wax 


Old English Wax contains such a high 
percentage of hard, high-grade carnauba 
wax (imported) that the wax goes farther, 
and the polish lasts longer. It costs no 
more than ordinary floor wax. That’s why 
it is preferred by hundreds of thousands of 
thrifty housewives — whose mothers and 
grandmothers also used it. 


A one-pound can covers 300 square feet— 
or about two ordinary-sized rooms. You can 
also buy it in two, four and eight pound cans 
at quite a saving over the smaller sizes. 


FREE! New, beautifully illustrated book filled with 
practical ideas for making furniture, floors, wood 
work, linoleum richer-looking. Write The A. S. Boyl« 
Co., 1067 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 







.FURNITURE,AUTO 
LINOLEUM 


“Ree aa 


On sale at paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing 
and department stores 
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TELIZABETH ARDEN EVOLV 


A tiny Treatment of tremendous importance 





LIZABETH ARDEN makes it possible 
for you to achieve loveliness in a 
few minutes, even at the end of a 
weary day. By a clever, yet soundly 
scientific treatment, requiring only a 
brief half hour, you can banish your 
weary six o'clock look and recapture 
the fresh eagerness of morning. 

Like all Elizabeth Arden Treat- 
ments and Preparations this tiny be- 
fore-dinner Treatment has been per- 
sonally planned by Miss Arden and 
is based on an understanding and ap- 
plication of fundamental health rules. 

At the end of the day your skin is 
filled with impurities, weary and re- 
laxed. Therefore this concentrated 
treatment cleanses, refreshes, tones and 
nourishes—rapidly, but thoroughly. 

First there is a generous application 


Elizabeth cArden recommends these Preparations for your care of the skin at home 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 


Melts into the pores, rids them of dust and 
impurities, leaves skin soft and receptive. 


$1, $2, $3, $0. 
VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


A nourishing and astringent cream. Fills 
out fine lines and wrinkles, leaves the skin 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 
PALM BEACH: 2 Via Parigi 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
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Write for Elizabeth Arden’s 
book, ““THE QUEST OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell 
you how to follow her scien- 
tific method in the care of 
your skin at home. And a 
second book, ‘‘yYoUR MASTER- 
PIECE— YOURSELF,” will tell 
you about Elizabeth Arden’s 
Home Course for beauty and 
health. 





of Venetian Cleansing Cream (applied 
with a cotton pad moistened with 
Ardena Skin Tonic) that melts into 
your very pores and dislodges every 
tiny particle of foreign matter. When 
the face is beautifully clean it is ready 
for the soothing mellowness of Anti- 
Wrinkle Cream, containing rich oils 
which smooth away wrinkles and erase 
droopy lines. If you have time to rest 
for ten minutes while Anti-Wrinkle 
Cream is doing its work so much the 
better. And if you have ten minutes 
more do have an Arden tie-up! Ice 
should be smoothed over the tie-up so 
that your skin is freshly cold and 
tingling. Now comes a brisk patting 
with Ardena Skin Tonic. Then the 
magic touch, a sparing application of 
Venetian Ultra-Amoretta Cream, that 


smooth and firm. Excellent for an afternoon 
treatment at home. $2, $3.50. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
Tones, firms and whitens the skin. Use with 


and after Cleansing Cream.85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 
VENETIAN ULTRA-AMORETTA CREAM 
Slightly more oily. An excellent “nose 





makes your skin softly peach-like and 
exquisite. 

Rouge? The merest whisper of color 
if you have none of your own. But re- 
member that natural loveliness is the 
order of the smart world to-day. 

Dust on the powder you have chosen 
so carefully that it blends impercept- 
ibly with yourown coloring. Brush your 
brows and lashes with Eyelash Grower 
to enhance their natural richness. 

Emphasize the lips if they are lovely 
—or just one lip if it has a truly lov- 
able line not shared by its companion. 

And there you are—quite trans- 
formed from the weary, wistful person 
who looked in the mirror before the 
treatment. Elizabeth Arden has shown 
you the way, as she always does, to 
recapture loveliness. 


cream.” Use under powder to prevent flak- 
ing or shine. $1, $2. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION 


Powder of superb quality, fine, adherent. 
Tinted with “‘ pure food” colors. Illusion 
(a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, 
Banana and White. $3. 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 
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Number 4582— 
This table beside 
the easy chair, 





YOUR TABLES... 


are_your essential Living Room Vieces 







Are you keeping your 
living-room in a per- 
petual state of spring 
cleaning? Is your 
home “table-shy”’? 

Those bare spots— 
those lonely chairs— 
tables by Kiel will 
solve these problems for you. A 
room is made livable by the decora- 
tive accessories in it—they are the 
“seasoning’— you can’t have a 
homey, attractive room without 


(Mle 





Number 5005—For 
those decorative touches 
— book-ends — a statu- 
ette—or beautiful lamp. 


KI Ele 


MAKE THE 








The Kiel Furniture Company 

Dept. A-4— Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Please—a free copy of “ Enduring Masterpieces” 
Name 








them. But—you won't have them in 
your home unless you have tables 
to place them on. Tables are the 
essential living-room pieces. 

Remember—modern home dec- 
oration calls for tables everywhere, 
of all shapes, sizes, and uses. You, 
who take a great interest in your 
home, should write today for the 
charming little booklet, “Enduring 
Masterpieces”. It will solve for you 
many of the problems of home 
decoration. 








Number 1008—Be- 
hind your davenport 
—further comforts 
—within easy reach. 
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TABLES 


DIFFERENCE 
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scenic Walls for Undersized Dining Rooms 


(Continued from Page 34) 


In the dining room pictured on page 34 
in full color, the starting point of beauty is 
found in the walls, and everything else in 
the room contributes in a very subtle way 
to the success of the scheme. 

It is well to admit at once that these 
modern scenics are expensive, but in a per- 
manently owned home such a wall cover- 
ing may be so treated that it never will 
have to be replaced, and its cost almost 
may be considered as part of the architec- 
tural expense of the house. 

In deference to the walls of creamy yel- 
low used in the near-by living room, Decor 
Chinois murals were chosen for the walls 
of this dining room, the creamy yellow 
background of which acted as a lovely foil 
for the gorgeousness of richly plumaged 
birds, glowing flowers and the decorative 
slenderness of tall trees. There could be no 
more effective setting for the conserva- 
tively correct Duncan Phyfe furniture of 
mahogany than these murals afforded. 

The floor-length hangings of greenish- 
blue velvet brought distinction not only to 
the window but to the room as well. And 
height was achieved in this window treat- 
ment by setting the cornice up to the ceil- 
ing line, allowing the valance itself to be 
deep enough to cover the entire upper 
trim of the window down to the edge of the 
glass panes. 

For the floor there was chosen a nearly 
plain Chinese rug in tones of blue. And on 
the table there was laid a square of tur- 
quoise Chinese embroidery to match the 
scarf used on the buffet. The crowning 
beauty spots in the room were to be seen 
in the decorative use of silver, including a 
samovar on the buffet, and two candle- 
sticks and a fruit dish on the table; in the 
tall electrified candles at each end of the 
buffet, agleam with dangling pendants of 
crystal; and in the circular gold-framed 
convex mirror, topped by the decorative 
eagle of the period. 

The living room near by was friendly 
with walls of plain creamy yellow, window 
hangings of noticeable printed linen par- 
taking of the character of the design seen 
on the dining-room walls, and furniture 
upholstered in deep greenish blue inter- 
spersed effectively between pieces of deli- 
cate mahogany. 

This is ever the method of harmonizing 
two neighboring rooms showing widely 
different wall treatments. Simply see that 
the background of the figured wall matches 
the plain all-over tone of the wall of the 


near-by room, and that the window hang- 
ings in the plain-walled room, with per- 
haps a chair or two, show a patterning and 
color scheme reminiscent of the walls that 
are so effectively figured. Then, when the 
plain color of the hangings used in the 
patterned-wall room is repeated in some 
upholstering fabrics in the room having 
plain walls, one may feel assured of a har- 
mony that will weld two unequal parts 
into a well-balanced whole. 

Scenic wall-paper sets are most expensive 
when they are in full color, as is this one. 
But those in sepia or gray cost only about 
half as much, and yet can be made very 
effective. 

In making use of these stunning wall- 
paper scenics, very often much of the cost 
may be eliminated by deciding to accent a 
plain wall with mere panels formed by two 
or three breadths of the murals. The love- 
liest way to do this is to hang the wall with 
a plain canvas suitable for painting. A 
chair-height wainscot may be suggested 
by running a terminating molding horizon- 
tally three or four feet from the floor. The 
part of the wall above this may be ac- 
cented by the mural panels, a wide one 
being spaced in any unbroken wall, nar- 
row ones trimly accenting narrower wall 
spaces. A narrow molding acts as a finish 
for the panel edges, and the entire canvas- 
hung wall, as well as the moldings, should 
be painted the color that is predominant 
in the wall-paper murals. 

Allover figured wall papers may be 
counted on, also, to bring distinction to 
the over-small dining room. If one of the 
modern and very smart block designs is 
chosen, it may be used for the living room 
and for the dining room as well, with the 
very pleasant result of achieving continu- 
ity, thereby connecting the two rooms in 
scheme sufficiently to cause them to be 
considered as one, and allowing the din- 
ing room to share the living room’s own 
distinction. Otherwise, the all-over figured 
walls of the dining room may be brought 
into harmony with the plain-walled living 
room through the choice of living-room 
curtains showing similarity of design. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Upon receipt of a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope we shall be glad to send samples 
of all-over figured wall papers of distinction, suitable 
for bringing new beauty to the small dining room. 
We shall be glad to include also information regard 
ing this ten-piece Duncan Phyfe mahogany dining 
suit, procurable for about four hundred dollars. 





Ftelpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 

the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 

FPa.: ; 

PRENATALLETTERS. By Dr.S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. State when the baby 
is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. Price, 
10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 
JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How To Buy YouR HoME. Price, 15 cents. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An enlarged 
edition. Price, 25 cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


JOURNAL PaRTIES. Our new booklet of good 
times. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 

THE NEW FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine containing all the latest American and 
French designs. Price, 25 cents. 

MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the onc- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . SME ae rales were rans . « 3d, 45 
Wancoats .. . > . eee ee 45 
Jackets . . ae eee ie 40 
Blouses and Skirts . . 20; 39 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 Years) : 35 
Children’s Sets. . . .. ; 35 
Children’s Clothes ....... . 25,30 
Lingerie . ae ee 3 
Transfers 
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HAT’S the way 
drains should 
| behave. Of course, 
and (Sh-h! we’ll let 
you in on a secret—) 
that’s the way they 
do behave in more 
than three million 
modern homes! Not just once in a 
while, you know, but all the time. 
You see, we figured that housewives 
had just had about enough of the 
nuisance of slow-running waste-water 





Drano—a granulated magic that actu- 
ally scours and scrubs the inside of 
drain-pipes to a bright newness—and 
sterilizes them, too. 


How Drano wakes up lazy drains 


First, see that there is about a cup- 
ful of water in the sluggish drain 
—next, shake in Drano—now rinse 
it into the trap with a little more 
water. The instant that Drano and 
water get together, there is a boiling 





oS 
B) 5 ¢ acan 
Slightly higher 
in Rocky Mt. States 


SE in 


Canada 
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Open the outlet and... 
gurgle! gurgle! swish! the 
waste-water whirls away 

before you know it 


and clogged-up pipes, so we produced | 


From bathroom to 
| basement...10t a lazy; 


drain in the house / 





and bubbling, as the 
grease, lint, hair or 
other obstruction is 
dissolved. Give ita 
few minutes to do 
its work... thena 
rinsing flood of clear 
water...swish !...and 
the drain is clear—clean—free-running! 


Drano keeps drains free-flowing 


Drano was originally created to open 
clogged-up drains—but women found 
it easier to prevent pipes from clogging 
by dosing every drain in the house, every 
week, with Drano. You know, it can’t 


harmporcelain,enamelorplumbing. ; 


Drano is a general house-worker—it /’ 
will scour grease-caked pans and oven-’ 
glass;it will deodorize and clean garbage 
cans; it will clear out downspouts; it 
will remove oil stains from garage floors. 

Your grocer, druggist, and hardware 
dealer have it—or perhaps you’d like to 
send us 25c for a full-sized can? The 
Drackett Chemical Co.,Cincinnati,Ohio. 

/ 


Drano 


Cleans and Opens Drains 


; ... keeps them free-flowing 
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Cleans garage floors 
— quickly, easily 


Sprinkle Drano on the 
garage floor. Add a little 
water. The grease and 
oil drippings will be 
quickly dissolved away. 
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ees nine 


present the new 


Modess 
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A woman said, “Put at the top of the page: 


... Lhere’s a confidence in the maker” 


E discussed for a long time 

the best way to tell women 

how fine and soft and absorbent is 

Modess—the new disposable 

napkin. There are so many reasons 

for thinking it better than any other 

sanitary pad that it was hard to decide 
which are the most important. 








Modess has gently rounded sides that 

cannot chafe the skin, making it more 

comfortable than other sanitary conven- 

iences. So we decided that comfort must be 
reason number one. 


The filler of Modess is as soft and yielding 

as cotton, although it will disintegrate in water, 

as cotton will not. The gauze is specially softened 

by a method possible only to 

Johnson & Johnson. So we 
thought softness should be reaso 
number two. 


Then there’s the non-absorbent 
back that repels moisture and makes 
protection doubly sure. Freedom from 
worry and safety for perishable frocks 
must be reason number three. 





And Modess is disposable without 
cutting. The fact that it can be flushed away 
is reason number four. 





Ready-wrapped at all drug 


But when we had decided that 
these four points were the most 
important things about Modess, 
along came a woman and told us 
we were wrong. 

“You’ve forgotten,” she said, “the 
first reason why women will want 


Modess.” 
We asked her why. 


“All women know the name Johnson & 
Johnson. They’ve trusted their children to it 
from the baby powder time to the bandaging 
of hurt fingers. They’ve learned that the name 
somehow means comfort and healing in every 
part of the world. In the minds and hearts of 
women there’s a confidence in Johnson & Johnson. 
Why not put that at the top of 
the page?” 















So we bow to a woman’s judg- 
ment and give as the first reason for 


buying Modess: 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


There’s a confidence in 
the maker 


and department stores, priced 
at 50c for a box of twelve 
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“T haven’t eaten anything!” Lydia 
emitted an indignant wail. ‘‘I couldn’t 
swallow a morsel!” 

‘Well, now, of course!” the officer tri- 
umphed. ‘I knew in reason it couldn’t 
be the weather! You go get yourself a 
nice big barbecue sandwich. Where you 

taying, lady?” 

“T’m not staying!” said Lydia wildly 
and bitterly. ‘‘I’m going back—tomor- 
row, today ——’”’ 

“Yeh, but what hotel?” 

“T don’t know—California—Califor- 
nian—but I’m not ——” 

‘‘Would you as lief run her over?”” He 
addressed the rancher. ‘Faint for want of 
food and a little kind of light-headed.” 

The rancher was interestedly willing, 
and in spite of her protests Lydia was as- 
sisted into the dust-coated little flivver 
and rattled three blaz- 
ing blocks, back to 
Andrew and his enve- 
lope and his lugubri- 
ous refrain. 


HE could never 

clearly remember 
and separate the hours 
and events which in- 
tervened between that 
moment and the one 
which saw her facing 
her husband in a dusty 
and stifling bunk 
house humming with flies; they seemed to 
melt and run together into one hot and 
hideous period of endless time. 

Andrew, very white, had just finished 
telling her the truth, the whole and heart- 
less truth of the situation—harsh speech, 
harshly delivered. 

Lydia, very red, flamed into hot words. 
“And you expect me to stay here in this 
inferno—and livein thisoven—and cook ?”’ 

He turned still paler, and he looked sud- 
denly a lot older and very tired. “No,” 
he said woodenly, “‘I don’t expect you to, 
naturally. You are not that kind of a 
woman.” Very methodically, he opened 
a rather flat wallet and took out all the 
bills it contained save one, counting them 
carefully. ‘‘That will take you back to 
New York,” he told her. ‘‘I will send you 
more as soon as I possibly can. There’s a 
stage to Fresno in half an hour; I'll drive 
you back to Riverdale to catch it. You 
take the sleeper to San Francisco and 
start East tomorrow forenoon. The hotel 
will get your reservations.” 

He did not say anything more, nor did 
Lydia, and they did not even look at each 
other as they drove in to the tiny town in 
a tight, terrible silence. The thing had the 
quality of a frightful nightmare. A month 
ago, a fortnight ago—even a week ago— 
and now —— 


“THE stage was just starting and they 
had to chase it. The battered old ranch 
car shook and rattled so violently that 
there was no chance for speech—fortu- 
nately. He helped her in and handed up 
her bags and stepped back quickly, lifting 
his hat. 
““Good-by,”’ he said levelly. 
““Good-by,”’ said Lydia in a faint gasp. 
He stood looking after her, bareheaded 
in the blazing sun, until the stage made a 
turn and she could not see him any longer. 
He had vanished completely out of her 
sight and out of her life, she told herself, 
just as if he had never been in it. Well, 
had he ever been in it? Was he just some- 
thing —somebody—she had imagined and 
glorified and adored? She would soon be 
back in the flat with Connie and Nick, 
back in the old life again, only it would be 
much worse because of that interlude of 
transient bliss and bitterness. She knew 
exactly how Nick would look—the lift of 
his eyebrows and the tone of his voice. 
“Well, old girl, awfully nice to have you 
back with us! Rather unexpected; and 








Flis Wife Could Eat No Lean 


(Continued from Page 7) 


yet, I had my doubts all along, if you 
don’t mind my saying so.”’ 

It would kill Connie. It would simply 
kill her—Connie, who had never had any 
genuine happiness of her own and who had 
rejoiced so rapturously and selflessly in 
her sister’s. Connie would die of grief 
and shock, and she would have killed her. 
No, Andrew McPherrin would have killed 
her. Andrew Bruce McPherrin, so casu- 
ally met at the Demmings’ house party, 
had become the wrecker of her own life 
and the murderer of Connie. That being 
so, why keep on seeing him standing there, 
bareheaded in the coppery glare, stub- 
bornly pale in spite of the sun, stubbornly 
cold in spite of the heat? 

You remembered and grieved over 
people you loved, and she no longer loved 
Andrew. She very nearly hated him. 

Her husband! Was 
that grim Scotchman 
still her husband? That 
brought up an unpleas- 
ant thought of the fu- 
ture—legal formalities, 
questions, answers. He 
would be the one to get 
his freedom, she sup- 
posed. ‘‘Desertion’’— 
that’s what the law 
would call her leaving 
him—the stupid, 
clumsy, unillumined 
law which didn’t see 
that it was really Andrew who had de- 
serted her when he suddenly and with- 
out warning left off being the man she had 
fallen in love with and married. Her 
lover and her bridegroom had gone away 
together, leaving in their place a stern 
Scotch husband who was a stark and utter 
stranger. But some stuffy old judge 
somewhere, in a year—six months, per- 
haps—would put all the burden of blame 
on her shoulders. 

Not that it mattered. 


ACK in the gracious cool of the hotel’s 

handsome lobby she found that she had 
seven hours to kill before her night train 
left for the north, and was in a panic until 
she discovered a beauty shop in the build- 
ing. She needed beauty in large doses. 
It was a gay little place, the Californian 
Beauty Shop, deliciously dimmed, where 
pretty girls in miraculously -unmelted 
white ministered to smart, summery 
women. 

It was good to be silent and to stop 
thinking—she would stop thinking !—and 
to relax under soft warm rubbings and 
splashings, cool and pungent rinsings, brisk 
pattings and polishings. She had not no- 
ticed her operator particularly, but she was 
indifferently aware presently that all the 
women who came in greeted her with sur- 
prise and warm welcome. 

She forced herself to say civilly—per- 
haps it would be easier to shut out thoughts 
if she talked—‘‘ You’ve been away?” 

“T’ll say!” said the girl; ‘‘way away— 
and then some! Behind the beyond!” 


HEY had reached the manicure stage 
and Lydia, facing her across the nar- 
row, glass-topped table, asked with lan- 
guid interest, ‘‘Where were you?” 
“Mojave Desert. Out in the well-known 
open spaces where men are buckaroos— 
mostly bow-legged! Oh, not mine! He’s 
a regular Maiden’s Dream—awfully easy 
to look at! But there’s no dream about 
that life, let me tell you—unless you mean 
the kind of a nightmare you try to wake 
up from and can’t!’’ She made a careful 
selection from her bright little tools. ‘“‘ How 
come? Oh, I met the gentle stranger at a 
rodeo, looking like Bill Hart and Tom 
Mix and all the rest of the celluloid lads, 
only more of a heart smasher, and when he 
asked me if I thought I could live on a 
cattle ranch I said, ‘Boy, I could die ona 
cattle ranch!’ And say, I darn near did!” 


























In this delightful window arrangement Judd 
Decorative Wooden Rod No. 662, polychrome 
combination, was used to support curtains 
of blue striped silk over ruffled net glass cur- 
tains on Judd Single Bluebird Rods. The 

“picture” wall-paper and the little Em- 
pire sofa were both in green tones, as 

was also the clear glass lamp. 


DECORATIVE 
WOOD RODS— 


Polychrome 


 Finish—are 
SUPREMELY SMART 


~~ that color rules everywhere in the 
home, it is but natural that decorative 
curtain rods should blazon forth in poly- 
chrome finishes. Most charming of all are 
those of carved wood, like the Judd Curtain 
Rods in the room above, where blue, rose 
and gold add their gay tints to a truly de- 





The carved wood curtain- 
pole set illustrated com- 
prises a 13-inch rope- 
design pole, two decora- 
tive ends, two brack- 
ets, one dozen wooden 

rings, and a pair of 
holdbacks, in poly- 
chrome finish, at 

$14.50 per set. 


ee lightful interior. 
ished at $5.00 These same smart rods come also in green, 


per set. rose or yellow finishes as desired, or can be 


had unfinished so that they can be lacquered 
or painted to harmonize with one’s indi- 
vidual needs. 

Whichever design of Judd Drapery Fix- 
tures you may select, you will be making no 
mistake, for every one is smartly designed, 
well made and beautifully finished. 

If your nearest Hardware or Department 
Store does not carry these new Polychrome 
Wooden Rods, write us. 

Our two interesting booklets “ Twenty- 
eight Suggestions for Beautiful Windows” 
and “ Wrought Iron—and the Window Beau- 
tiful” will be sent you free upon request. 
Send for your copies. H. L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


JUDD 
Drapery Fixtures 
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Rich in Health Values 


juice 


of the 


Ripe Fresh Grapes 


INERAL salts, fruit nourish- 
ment, acidity correction— 
Welch’s adds all these healthful, 


balancing elements to your diet. 


Also vitamins and the laxative 
properties you cannot do without. 

For Welch’s is pure fruit juice, 
and it is every bit as good for you 
as the fresh grapes themselves. 

And it’s so rich in the flavor of 
fresh grapes. No matter how you 
serve it—straight, blended or di- 
luted—Welch’s tastes truly of the 
finest Concord grapes in each year’s 
vintage. Once you’ve tast- 
ed Welch’s no other grape 
juice can ever please you. 





For BREAKFAST 


“Tt was in the Fifth Avenue dining 
room of the Waldorf in New York,” 
says a woman who has traveled very 
widely, “that I first tasted Welch's 
Grape Fuice for breakfast. 

“ Now we have Welch’ s for our break- 
fast fruit course often at home. It’s so 
delicious and so convenient—our break- 
fast fruit j juice all squeezed and ready 
to serve. 


For REFRESHMENT 
Men especially like Welch’s with gin- 
ger ale. Partly fill tall glasses with 
Welch’s well chilled; then fill with 
ginger ale. 


Doctors and nurses specify Welch’s 
when they recommend grape juice 
because they know Welch’s is the 
pure fruit juice. 

Children, luckily, like it as well 
as grown-ups, and it’s just as good 
for them. 

Free—Book of Fruit Drinks 
Send postcard to The Welch Grape 
Juice Co., J-81, Westfield, N. Y. 
In Canada, St. Catharines, Ont. 

: 7 Tv 
Look for the Welch name on Grape 
Fuice . . Grape Felly . . Grapelade 


Nelc h'S) 


pa he. Penenal pr “ink 


Pure ee é 7‘ 
of Concord 6F ve 


aN 
The WELCH GRare { 
WEASTFIERD- 





WELCH’S 


Once you've tasted Welch’s— 
no other Grape Juice will do 








She chuckled enjoyingly, clearly consider- 
ing it a most excellent joke on herself. 

So another woman had walked into a 
trap and escaped? Lydia took a good look 
at the girl for the first time. She had a 
clean-cut, definitely modeled face with 
steady blue eyes, and for all the exquisite 
grooming of her profession, there was a 
look of out-of-doors about her. 

The hearty and objective voice went 
on. ‘“‘Me? I was going to be Katie, the 
Beautiful Cattle Queen. I had a life- 
size picture of myself on the top horse, 
dashing over the wild Western landscape, 
rustling steers. Say, the only thing I ever 
rustled was three square meals a day! 
Wasn’tthatasellon me? I’llsay.’’ More 
women came in, hailing her happily. She 
was clearly a favorite—everyone wanted 
to make appointments with her. 

The tiny, dark-eyed proprietor made 
laughing protest. ‘“‘Well, you can have 
Kit as long as she lasts, but there’s no 
use dating her up beyond week after next. 
She’s off again then.” 

Lydia stared. “‘ You’re not going back?” 

The girl nodded. ‘‘Yep. I just came up 
for air—while the Maiden’s Dream is 
bringing a bunch of wild steers down from 
the mountains where he needed me about 
as much as a pink parasol.” 

““But—do you want to go back?”’ 

““Say, is that all the sense I look as if I 
had?” The gallant comedy went sud- 
denly out of her face. ‘‘This is home to 
me. This shop, I mean. I came straight 
here from school, and she’”’—she moved a 
shoulder in the direction of the woman at 
the desk—‘‘has been like my mother that 
I can’t remember and my sister that I 
never had. And I’m crazy about the work, 
and I’ve got a line of the world’s nicest 
customers.” 

“But you’re going back!” 

“Tl say! The eighteenth’ll see me 
headed south with a sob in the throat and 
a cookbook and a pair of rubber gloves 
under the arm!”’ 

“How can you go back?” 

The girl called Kit gave her comfort- 
able chuckle. “‘Well! For better or for 
worse and more of it! I may be blue, but 
I don’t have to be yellow. I'll say!” 

NDREW McPHERRIN, engineer, 

had cooked himself a supper of sorts 
and cleared it away, after a fashion, when 
the door of the bunk house opened and his 
wife walked in. ‘“‘Lydia!’’ He gavea glad 
shout and started toward her with arms 
outstretched, but she stood still with her 
back against the door and a look upon her 
face which halted him. 

“What right have you to say you don’t 
expect me to stay because I’m not that 
kind of a woman?” she demanded hotly. 
“How do you know?”’ She looked about 
her, and gave a little shiver, although the 
evening was torrid. The building had a 
kitchen-dining-living room in which they 
stood, with a sleeping room opening out of 
each end of it and a cubby-hole with wash- 
basin and shower bath at one side. There 
were cobwebs above and furry rolls of dust 
below, and round the naked electric-light 
bulb a little swarm of tiny insects whirled 
and hummed. Lydia advanced to the 
cluttered table and opened two parcels 
which she had been carrying; the man saw 
that they contained a pair of rubber gloves 
and a thick cookbook. ‘“‘I’m going to 
make you take it back!” said Lydia 
clearly. ‘‘Which is my room?” 

She saw her husband’s bags in the one 
at the right, turned sharply, picked up her 
own luggage and carried it into the one on 
the left. ‘“‘Good night!” she said icily 
over her shoulder. 


RIVERDALE, FRESNO COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA, 
‘TUESDAY. 

Connie dearest: You’ve had the night- 
letter and know of our safe arrival, but ’ma 
beast not to have written before! 

I did mean to, but we’ve been so busy, 
getting here and getting established upon 
our own estate. Connie, can you picture 
me, after a lifetime in hotels and flats and 
apartments, actually a landed proprietor, 
under my own vine and fig tree? Doesn’t it 
give you a thrill? 


Od 


This is a huge cattle ranch—dairy cows, 
very decorative in their brilliant black and 
white against the vivid green of the alfalfa— 
and it makes me feel positively Arcadian. 
You know the lowing herd winds slowly o’er 
the lee—lea? leigh?—and the mild-eyed kine 
and all that sort of thing! The bigness, the 
stretched-outness of it is simply breath- 
taking! What was the old poem Aunt 
Lyddy made me memorize when we visited 
her on the Iowa farm when we were little?— 
and she mourned so over her namesake’s 
having to be a city child! 


“T am monarch of all I survey; 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the center all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 


Fancy the regal feeling of that, after being 
snubbed by janitors and patronized by ele- 
vator boys and hustled by Subway guards! 

Just time to catch the afternoon post, so I 
must stop, with loads of love and lonesome- 
ness for you! LyDIA. 

P.S. More details and descriptions in my 
next! 


IVE minutes after the letter in its smart 

buff envelope had left her hands, Mrs. 
Andrew McPherrin walked back through 
the powdery dust which rose in little 
clouds at each step and reéntered the 
bunk house. She became aware, suddenly, 
that flies were going past her through 
the open door in swarms, and she shut it 
hastily and passed through the main room 
of the shack into her own, and locked her- 
self in. 

With a smothered cry she flung herself 
face downward on the narrow bed and did 
not move for ten minutes. When she sat 
up she wiped the mingled tears and per- 
spiration from her flushed face and began 
to write again, this time in a shabby blank 
book which she had found on a shelf. The 
pencil flew over the page: 


Oh, Connie darling, a lying letter has just 
started to you by the hand of the milk-truck 
man who collects our cans, but now I’m go- 
ing to tell you the whole horrible hideous 
truth although you’ll never see these words, 
because if I don’t have a safety valve of some 
kind I’ll lose my mind and I probably will 
anyway. 

To begin with—and end with—Andrew 
and I don’t love each other any more. Our 
marriage was a tragic mistake. He thinks 
I’m aspineless waster and slacker and I know 
he’s a hard, unfeeling Scotchman who is 
simply a fanatic about paying debts which 
no sane person would feel obligated to pay, 
and willing to sacrifice anything and any- 
body for his gray-granite conscience. 

His brother-in-law has stolen everything 
from him except this pestilent M. and M. 
ranch—McPherrin and Mallory—which is 
miles from one-tenth of one per cent of a 
town called Riverdale, and there isn’t any 
river and there isn’t any dale and I daresay 
the first settler went mad and named it from 
a fond memory. 

I never dreamed I could endure such heat 
and live, and if I dare to mention it some na- 
tive says cheerily “‘Oh, but you see it’s a dry 
heat !’’ and tells me that there never has been 
a case of heat prostration in the San Joaquin 
Valley, so I suppose if or when I drop dead 
the local coroner will call it acute indigestion 
although I can’t swallow a morsel. No, I 
can’t eat, but I cook, Connie. Can you pic- 
ture me—living in a bunk house with the 
thermometer at a hundred and six, cooking 
three meals a day for a man I hate? 

Why do I stay? First, because I don’t 
want you to know that my life is ruined, and 
second, because Andrew immediately took 
the position that of course I wasn’t the kind 
of woman to stand by a man in his trouble. 
So I’m standing by him in his trouble and 
the minute his trouble is over—unless I’m 
dead, as I doubtless shall be—I shall go 
away and never see him again and never 
even think of him again. 

Now I must get supper. Connie, did you 
ever know what filthy, grimy things potatoes 
are? I’ve never met them except as Special 
Bakes or Hashed Brown or au Gratin; I 
probably imagined you simply bought the 
right seed and they came out of the ground 
that way. Well, Idon’t any more. Ugh... . 

Desolately, 
Your wretched LypiA. 


HE was awakened one morning by a 
whimpering moan; and when she came 
into kitchen, where breakfast was well 
under way, she found her husband offering 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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There’s a little extra happy feeling of satis- 


faction in shortening cakes with Snowdrift, 
because Snowdrift is the kind of ingredient 
you are proud to use. 

In its whiteness and daintiness Snow- 
drift looks wonderfully inviting—rather like 
a drift of whipped cream. It has the ex- 
quisite freshness of sweet new milk. And 
a degree of purity and delicacy that is un- 
surpassed. 

Then, too, Snowdrift is creamy. Always. 
It spoons up with delightful ease. Fits into 
the measuring cup with the gentlest pres- 
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There 
Couldn’t be 


for 
Making Your 


Favorite 


Cake 





sure. And blends with sugar as if there 
were a natural affinity between them. Just 
a few strokes of your long-handled mixing 
spoon and you have a smooth, perfect mixture. 

Like butter fresh from the churn, Snow- 
drift is unsalted. So if your recipe doesn’t 
call for it, add a pinch of salt when you 
use Snowdrift to make your favorite cake. 

The cake you make with Snowdrift is 
the delicious kind that’s likely to halt the 
conversation— unless the conversation is 
. . The Wesson Oil and Snow- 
drift People, 210 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 


about the cake . 
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If you’ve baked beans yourself, you know 


that it takes real baking to get that real ‘‘baked 
bean”’ flavor. 

We bake our beans just as you would bake 
them—in the dry heat of ovens... It’s the 
only way we know to have them mealy, tender 
and golden brown in color, with that real nut-like 
taste without which ‘‘baked beans”’ are not baked 
beans. And remember only beans that are baked can 
be labeled ‘‘baked.”’ A 

Of course, we select the beans carefully. 
And pick them over twice—by hand. 

Then developing our own seed for tomatoes 
for the sauce makes a difference. The tomatoes 
must be plump and juicy and ripe, you know, 
and uniform in flavor and used while they still 
have all their wonderful garden-freshness . . . 
Uniformity and precision at every step. b 

Then there is one more important ingredi- 
ent in every Heinz product—the fifty-nine years of 
experience Heinz has had in making good things 
to eat. For it is this ingredient that has made the 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 


Heinz name mean Flavor 





o 


i 


That golden baked-brown look of Heinz Baked Beans! That warm, tempting aroma! Every blessed 
bean ready to burst with the old-time baking it’s been having. Over them all—and through and through 


every one—luscious tomato sauce... Welcome always this steaming plate of just-out-of-the-oven flavor. 


HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
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lavish hospitality to a thin and forlorn- 
looking greyhound. 

“Good morning,” he greeted her. 
‘Hope you like dogs.” 

“I don’t like that dog,’”’ she answered 
with asperity as the emaciated beast came 
slinking to greet her. ‘“‘It looks like a 
scarecrow and acts like a craven.” 

‘‘Starvation,” returned her husband 
dryly, “‘is admitted to have a rather dele- 
terious effect upon appearance and man- 
ners. Mind if I let her stay? Best breed 
to run rabbits, old Pete tells me.” 

‘IT don’t mind in the least,” said Lydia 
frigidly. ‘‘But I have asked you repeat- 
edly to call me in time to prepare break- 
fast.” 

“But I’m always awake early, and I 
don’t mind starting things.’”’ He poured 
more milk for the refugee. ‘‘Pretty lean 
pickings, old girl.” 

“Then I shall have to get an alarm 
clock.”” Lydia inspected the coffee and 
began to make toast. She made toast 
really extremely well. ‘‘My purpose in 
remaining here is to relieve you of the 
housekeeping.” 

She was wearing a Delft blue smock, 
and her fait bob was a little ruffled, so that 
she looked like a bad-tempered child who 
would be the better for a shaking. 

“Fallen on evil days, old lady?”” Mc- 
Pherrin went down on one knee beside the 
dog. ‘‘That fits you neatly into the pic- 
ture here. There’s race in your lines. 
Think we'll hit it off? I could do with a 
friend.” 

“Your breakfast is ready,’”’ came the 
cool tinkle of his wife’s voice, like ice 
against the sides of a silver pitcher. 

There was another letter on the smart 
buff paper presently: 


’ 


M. AND M. RANCH, 
RIVERDALE, FRESNO COUNTY, 
* JULY SEVENTEENTH. 


Connie dear: I knew you would be thrilled 
at the idea of my owning a vast acreage! It 
sounds so sort of patriarchal, doesn’t it? 

What a glutton you are for scenery, old 
lamb! Haven’t I told you that the sky is tur- 
quoise blue and the alfalfa a deep jade green, 
and that the sunrises are exquisite and the 
sunsets glorious? I’m not a very lyric person, 
I’m afraid. Did I forget the larks? Whole 
choirs of them, friendly and fearless, who walk 
right up and sing you straight in the eye! 

Well, as to the house, it’s just a rather 
simple little country house, not any rigid 
style of architecture. Sort of a bungalow 
effect. Not really what I would wish, per- 
manently, so I haven’t had any remodeling or 
redecorating done inside, as yet. (Don’t be 
frighted at that ‘“‘permanently’’!) Of course 
we shan’t be here always, but Andrew seems 
to have taken a tremen- 
dous fancy to ranch life 
and feels it agrees with 
him—he has never been 
very strong since that 
second attack of tropic 
fever—and of course I 
don’t mind rusticating 
fora while. And so- 
cially? Well, it’s very 
quiet here just now— 
people go away to the 
beaches for the summer, 
you know. Yes, it is warm, but it’s a dry 
heat—not enervating. There has never been 
a case of heat prostration in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

It was dear of you to write old Aunt Lyddy! 
She’ll approve of her goddaughter at last, 
now that she’s a landed proprietor, won’t 
she? If we’re here another summer, and you 
come out to visit me, May, I think, is the 
loveliest month. You might pick Aunt 
Lyddy up as you pass through Iowa and 
bring her along. That would be a handsome 
family gesture on our graceless parts, 
wouldn’t it? 

Our man is leaving with the mail—once 
again I seem to be writing in a rush, but it’s 
amazing how busy one is even in this placid 
bucolic life! A whole valleyful of love and 
longing for you! LyDIA. 


_ This time she did not rush into her own 
tiny room and fling herself face downward 
on the bed after handing her correspond- 
ence to the man on the milk truck. She 
stayed in the kitchen long enough to set 
the string beans to simmering and to stir 





up a cake with constant and prayerful 
reference to a cookbook, and before she 
sat down she smoothed her hair and 
powdered her nose. Then she wrote in the 
battered old blank book. 


Connie, dear, it is toscream! Bungalow— 
remodel—redecorate! A bunk house the 
size and shape of a cracker box, and the only 
objets d’art fly swatters, three to a room. 
The bugs, Connie, the bugs! Nine under my 
bed this morning and only two duplicates. 

I simply couldn’t bear any of it if I didn’t 
come up for air once a week in Fresno—the 
hired girl’s day off—and revel in the cool- 
ness and the food of that blessed hotel and 
relax in the beauty shop and envy the crisp 
white girls who work there—work? Hah! 
Rest cure! That girl I had the first time has 
gone back to the desert. 

On the way I pass a shabby ranch house 
and a home-made sign on the gate—tipsy 
letters—‘“‘ GOOD SEWING MACHINE For SALE 
CHEAP RIGHT NEw.” There’s a story in it. 
Some poor luckless woman who dried and 
died of their harmless dry heat in spite of 
their cheery propaganda. 

A bright young man drove up in a bright 
young car to sell sorghum seed for the silo, 
cheaper than the stores, and Andrew was 
quite Scotchily pleased. I gave him iced 
tea, which helped the bargain. I have de- 
cided, as long as I stay, to be civil. An exile 
held in durance vile in Alaska might maintain 
the frigid poise, but not here. Andrew is 
working frightfully hard. I never really look 
at him but I have the impression that he is as 
thin as Queen, the stray greyhound who has 
taken refuge here. Old Pete named her 
that. She isn’t the kind of dog you could 
really like, but you can’t help pitying her, for 
she’s come down in the world too. 

Oh, for shade! Skimpy little shrubs around 
the bunk house which are called bomb trees, 
Pete says, lashed to stakes to keep them from 
blowing away and always straining and tug- 
ging at their bonds, and their dry leaves 
rattling dryly in the dry wind. 

What date did we come? One hot day, one 
hot week, one hot month melts and runs into 
another. 

I guess the lonesomest thing in the world is 
to be out of love after you’ve once been in. 


And another note on the smart station- 
ery: 

Connie dear: Haven’t I really answered 
your questions about servants? Well, there’s 
only one—cook and maid of all work. The 
creature is really impossible. I never ate— 
or tried to eat—such stuff as she set before 
us when she first came. She claims that she 
“never worked out before.’”’ Of course we 
really pay her nothing. I’d blush to have 
you know what the poor wretch earns. .. . 


Then she confided to the blank book: 


That was a narrow squeak, Connie lamb! 
Not for worlds would I have you picture my 
horny hands, my ulcerated heels! Domes- 
ticity with the accent on the mess. What 
idiots write cook books! ‘‘ Prepare the ragout 
in your usual manner”’.. . “‘after fricasseeing 
your chicken.’’ Some 
day I shall write one 
called The Moron’s 
Guide. 

Heavens, the things 
which can happen on a 
dairy ranch! Turn the 
black-and-white calico 
cows into the green 
plush alfalfa with too 
many diamonds on it 
and—alarums and ex- 
cursions—bloat! Old 
Pete and Andrew and the extra man and the 
chore boy working like mad, stuffing dirt in 
their mouths or tying sticks in to make them 
work their tongues, even slashing the sides of 
those who go down determined to die! And 
once I said cheerily, just like a Glad Book, 
“It was lovely this morning with the sun 
shining and the larks singing and the pretty 
yellow butterflies” —and Andrew dropped his 
knife and fork, shouting ‘‘ Butterflies?’’ and 
flew for Pete. It seems my pretty little 
butterflies lay busy little worms which eat up 
the crop unless the obliging kine are rushed 
in to eat them first. 

Independent life of the farmer? Re- 
stricted as a galley slave, relentless as a 
Greek drama. And yet, I dare say there’s a 
sort of thrill in it, wringing a living out of 
this parched soil. It does give you an enor- 
mous respect for the people who do it. 
Giants in the earth. When I see them tap- 
ping the irrigation ditches and think of the 
water I’ve wasted—why, I’ve had enough in 
finger bowls alone in my time to see an al- 
falfa crop through! 

I thought I knew California, but it was 
only the show window. Now I’m in the store 
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Scicntists discover 


health-giving power in 
simple Japan lea 


A precious food element, believed 
to be a safeguard against several 


common ailments, found in 
our old favorite drink 
—Japan green tea 


OR many of us—there is deep in- 
terest in the recent discoveries 
about Japan tea. 


In pleasant, flavor-laden cups of 
Japan green tea, scientists have 
found an invaluable food element, a 
wonderful, health-giving property 
that is entirely absent from many of 
the foods we eat. 


It is now believed that countless 
men and women may be missing the 
joys of perfect health just because 
their three meals a day give them 
too little of this all-important food 
element—Vitamin C. 


“Observations during the World 
War,”’ writes one of the country’s 
foremost scientists, “and my recol- 
lection of specific cases, all combine 
to suggest that much of the so-called 
rheumatism which afflicts such a large 
part of our people is due, at least in 
large part, to the use of a diet too 
poor in Vitamin C. 


‘The symptoms are a sallow, 
muddy complexion, loss of energy, fleet- 
ing pains inthe joints and limbs, usually 
mistaken for rheumatism.” 


A rich source of 
this precious element 


Only a small number of foods, aside 
from Japan green tea—spinach and a 
few fruits and vegetables—contain 
this wonderful food element. 


The amazing fact today estab- 
lished by science is the richness in 
this precious Vitamin C, of our old 
favorite drink, Japan green tea. 


The leaves of simple Japan green 
tea which we buy at the grocery 
store bring us in abundance this 
health-giving food element. 


For that ‘“‘tired feeling’’ which 
takes the pleasure out of life, for 
those so-called “‘rheumatic’’ twinges 
that spoil many a day, for the sal- 
low skin you hate to see in the mir- 
ror, this simple thing may be a safe- 
guard. Drink fragrant cups of Japan 
green tea regularly at lunch, at sup- 
per, in the afternoon. This is a pre- 
caution—not a cure-all. Take ad- 
vantage of the precious food ele- 
































Science has now 
found a rich source 
of health-giving 


Vitamin C in the 
leaves Of simple 
Japan green tea 











ment, Vitamin C, in Japan green 
tea. It is probable that it will help 
build new vitality for you—that 
you will both feel and look more 
vigorous after a few weeks. 


Start this delightful, health-giv- 
ing habit—now. Begin today drink- 
ing Japan green tea. American- 
Japanese Tea Committee, 782 Wrig- 
ley Building, Chicago. 
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Vitamized 


by Natural Process 








Regular Package 10¢ 
Family Size 25¢ 
Except in Far West 
and Canada 


Absolutely different 
in Flavor, Appearance 
and Food Value 


Fireless Cooked 
~at the Mill~ 
for 12 Hours 


3-Minute Oat Faxes is different from 
any oat product that you have ever 
tasted, in quality, appearance and 
flavor. This is because it is made under 
our new and exclusive process, during 
which it is Fireless Cooked—at the 
Mill—for 12 Hours. Once you have 
tried 3-Minute Oat Frakes, -you will 
never again be satisfied with ordinary 
oats, therefore look for the Big Red 3 
on the package which readily distin- 
guishes the genuine from all imitations. 


A new, delicious flavor 
found in no other oats 


Fireless Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours in 
big, tight cookers that retain and thoroughly 
blend all of the proteins, minerals, volatile oils 
and vitamins, these plump, selected oat grains 
develop a new, nut-like deliciousness heretofore 
unknown in any oat product. 


Children like it and 

it is good for them 
Children who must be coaxed to eat other 
cereals are fond of 3-Minute Oat Frakes be- 
cause of its light, fluffy, appetizing appearance 
in the dish and its different, delicious flavor. As 
all of the food value of the whole grain is re- 


tained, it is an unequaled builder for their little 
bodies. 


Just try 3-Minute Oat Frakes once—and you'll 
always use it. If your grocer can’t supply you, 
send us his address and 3¢ to cover mailing 
charges and we'll send you that interesting 
booklet, “The Story of 3-Minute Oat Faxes,” 
and a sample package to try. 


THREE MINuTE CEREALS COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Turee Minute Cerears Company, 
716 Sixteenth Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Please send me a sample package of the genuine 3-MinuTE 
Oat Frakes and your booklet. Enclosed find 3¢ for postage. 
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house, in the factory. There is something 
rather big about it; epic, somehow. If one 
were happily married. . 


McPherrin came in one noon and ad- 
dressed his wife with visible embarrass- 
ment. “I’m no end sorry to bother you,”’ 
he began, ‘‘and if it’s too much trouble 
don’t hesitate to say so, and I’ll run him 
in to Riverdale, though we’re short on 
time. It’s the chap from up the highway 
who’s helping on the slough gates and he 
didn’t bring his lunch. If you could just 
scramble some eggs—anything at all.” 

“Of course,” said his helpmeet in 
matter-of-fact fashion. ‘Luckily there’s 
a roast, and I can expand the salad.”” She 
began to move briskly about the little 
kitchen, setting out plates, slicing bread, 
taking crisp lettuce from a damp towel in 
the ice chest. She wore blue gingham 
with the air of a costume play, and the 
man’s unhappy gaze followed her from 
cupboard to table. ‘‘Can you give me 
about ten minutes?” 


HE stranger was a big, stooping, tired- 

looking man with meek eyes and arms 
which hung down like a gorilla’s. He was 
warped with work, and he spoke little, but 
he ate amply and earnestly, and praised 
the fare with husky fervor. 

“That was sure a wonderful meal, 
ma’am,” hesaid, stopping on the threshold. 
“‘T don’t know when I’ve et a better.’’ He 
looked at her long and consideringly. 
““Guess you don’t spend much time here.”’ 

“‘She’s been here all summer,”’ said the 
engineer quickly. 

“You don’t say! Well, this is a hard 
climate on women.”’ He stared at her 
again, turning his worn hat in his hands. 
““T’d say you was lucky beyond the com- 
mon run, young feller—you got a grand 
crop of honey sorghum coming on, and you 
got a wife that’s willing to stand by you.” 

“T realize that fully,”’ said Andrew still 
more quickly. 

““My woman, she quit me.” There 
was a pause, and then he turned to go. 
“Well, what say we get along back to the 
job? I don’t suppose you got any use for 
a good sewing machine, ma’am? It’s 
right new!” 


Connie dear [so ran the smartly angular 
chirography on the buff paper another day]: 
I went out last night to watch them irrigat- 
ing and you can’t possibly imagine with your 
Eastern limitations what it’s like. To begin 
with, all the land is divided into “‘checks,”’ or 
squares, like a great checkerboard—makes 
you think you’re back with Alice!—and the 
water is let onto it—led onto it—from the 
ditches. All the ranchers have their own 
ditches and then there’s the big Murphy 
Slough, and there are irrigation rules and reg- 
ulations and taxes and districts, and you are 
told when you can have the water and for 
how long, and then you have to work like 
beavers to get your fields covered. Some- 
times, if you’re short of help, it means the 
loss of a crop. It isn’t hard work—just 
watching the edges of the checks and making 
sure that gophers and ground squirrels don’t 
dig holes in the little dams—but you have to 
watch like a hawk, and patrol all night with 
your shovel and your hoe over your shoulder. 

It’s so eerily beautiful in the dark—pale 
stars in the cobalt satin and a lopsided yel- 
low moon riding drunkenly down the sky, 
and weird little night birds calling, and the 
coyotes far, far away toward the unseen hills, 
and the earth, flooded, turns to abalone and 
black opals and mother-of-pearl. It’s like 
Holland, only more magic in it. 

That’s why people live here and come to 
love it. There’s a sort of spell, an enchant- 
ment—the hard brazen glare of noon and 
the silver mystery of midnight. If the day’s 
a curse, the night’s a benediction. Some 
day—some night—you must surely 

My dear, your telegram came just then! 
Poor old Aunt Lyddy! It must have been 
awfully sudden. Aren’t you glad we both 
wrote her? She seemed to be pathetically 
glad to be in touch again. I do hope she had 
everything and was taken care of, poor old 
Aunt Lyddy. There simply must be a coun- 
try heaven for her! 

Much love, Connie dearest, ee 





The outpouring in the blank book ran: 


I’m so glad I told Aunt Lyddy the truth! 
It must have been a satisfaction, in a life 
pretty barren of such, to know that her name- 
sake was living what she called a real life. 


But is it real? When it’s a hundred and ten 
in my house, how can it be far below zero in 
my heart? 

Last night, far out in the flooded fields, we 
almost broke through the hedge that has 
grown up between us. We would have, I 
think, but old Pete came out, and Andrew 
sent Queen and me back to the bunk house. 
The queer little rattling night wind which is 
like a dry cough was in the bomb trees, and I 
stood still and listened to them. They whine. 
Tied to their posts, they whine—and perhaps 
that’s why they don’t grow. That for you, 
Lydia Lee Crandon McPherrin. 


And the next week there was a letter 
which was not followed by any entry in 
the safety valve: 


M. and M. Ranch 
(Milk and Manure) 
Home, Sweat Home! 


Oh, Connie darling, can it possibly be 
true? Page Tinker Bell! I do! I do! 

To think of poor dear old Aunt Lydia Lee 
having ‘‘approximately fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ and leaving it to me! Mercy, suppose 
I hadn’t written her all about going back to 
the land! Wouldn’t the Foreign Missions or 
the Ladies’ Aid or something have been in 
clover! 

But I don’t want to sound flippant, for I 
don’t feel flippant; I’m crying, Connie. The 
dear wonderful old thing! Of course I’m go- 
ing to give half of it to you, and two-thirds of 
the other half of it to Andrew. He needs it 
terribly for this ranch. It’s going to be won- 
derful in time, because it’s got everything in 
its favor—climate, location—only it does 
frightfully need capital. I haven’t told you, 
because I didn’t want to worry you, but 
we've been having a rather lean time, but 
it’s all over now, of course, and it’s been 
frightfully good for us—me, that is; An- 
drew’s much too thin and hollow and hard- 
worked. And he’s had a fearful blow. The 
crop of honey sorghum which was the pride 
of the whole district turns out to be what 
they Shakspereanly call ‘“‘bastard broom 
corn,” hardly worth cutting. No wonder the 
bright young man in the bright young ma- 
chine could give us a bargain; I wish I’d put 
ground-squirrel poison in his iced tea! It 
makes me ache to see Andrew’s face. And 
there’s another calamity impending. The 
heat has held on so late—of course it’s a dry 
heat and we haven’t minded it, really—that 
everyone’s trying for an extra crop of alfalfa 
and it would mean everything to Andrew, 
and he can have the water only for twenty- 
four hours, and it has to be beginning tomor- 
row morning, and old Pete slid off the hay 
stack and broke his leg, and the chore boy has 
left us to work in the grapes! Andrew is off 
in the car now, hunting help. 

He doesn’t know yet about my legacy, and 
I won’t tell him until the documentary evi- 
dence comes—he’d probably think my brain 
had melted and trickled away. Besides, I 
want to see his face when he reads it. Of 
course, now he can buy all the alfalfa within 
miles, but it wouldn’t be quite the same; he 
wants to wrest this out of his land—and I 
know just how he feels about it. Aunt 
Lyddy was right—the soil is in my blood. 
I’ve tried to be high-hat about it, but it’s no 
use. I get a perfectly enormous thrill out of 
looking across the wide fields and knowing 
they’re ours, to do our bidding! Of course 
when he’s entirely over the effects of the 
jungle fever, Andrew’ll want to go mining 
engineering again, but I imagine we'll al- 
ways keep the M. and M. to come back to. 

Oh, did I tell you about the “‘ bomb trees, ”” 
as old Pete called them? They’re really 
Balm trees—Balm of Gilead. Isn’t that 
pretty? And they are! 

I do hope Andrew has the promise of a man 
or two; he simply can’t swing it all alone, 
and I do want him to get his crop—because 
he wants it so dreadfully, and because maybe 
I’ve dreamed about dear old Aunt Lyddy’s 
new will! The day after she got my letter! 
I’m crying again, Connie dear, but I’ve 
never been so happy! 


All my love, LyDIA. 


HEN the engineer parked his shabby 

car in the shade of the haystack and 
went wearily across the dusty space to his 
bunk house he found his wife attending a 
small bonfire. 

‘Just an old notebook,” she said, evad- 
ing his look of inquiry. ‘‘Full of old stuff 
I didn’t want any more. Did you get 
help?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘The Gustafsen 
boy will take the night shift on the thirty- 
eight-acre piece, and old Budoni will come 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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$500 
in Cash Prizes for 


“J enny Wren” Letters 





‘Lan Jenny Wren Company, manufacturer 
of JENNY WREN Ready-Mixed Flour, offers 
$500 in cash prizes (see list below) for the best 
letters on ‘The one biggest reason why JENNY 
WREN appeals to me.’’ Housewives are saying so 
many nice things about JENNY WREN, we know 
they'll enjoy writing about this new short cut to 
better baking. Your /etter may win one of these 
prizes! Send it in promptly. 





JENNY WREN saves time, temper and worry, 
because it has all the dry ingredients mixed in 
exactly the right proportions. Each delicious 
delicacy comes from the oven an airy-light 
success. Pies, cakes, biscuits, waffles, pancakes 
—all quick breads and pastries—turn outa 
golden brown dream of perfection. 





Healthful, too! JENNY WREN contains vital min- 
eral elements ordinarily lost in the white flour 
milling process. And JENNY WREN costs less 
than other prepared flour. This marvelous 
ready-mixed flour may be had at all good inde- 
pendent retail and chain stores. If your grocer 
should not be supplied, he can get it for you. 


List of Prizes 


1st Prize, $100 4th Prize, $25 
2nd “ 75 Sh *« 15 
3rd * 50 Gth * 10 
Also 10 prizes, $5 each; 20 prizes, $2.50 
each,and 125 prizes,$1each—Total,$500. 
RULES OF CONTEST: Anybody, anywhere, 
may compete. Submit as many letters as you 
wish. Each with name and address of your gro- 
cer. Those tying will each receive full award. 
You need not buy JENNY WREN to be eligible. 
Letters must be postmarked before midnight, 
April 30, 1928. Address Contest Editor, Dept. 
C-4, Jenny Wren Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


Send for Quick Recipes 


A beautiful folder of JENNY WREN Simplified 
Recipes and features free on request. Enclose 
2cstamp and name and address of your grocer. 
Or send 10c for 16-page Cook Book. Address 
Dept. C-4, Jenny Wren Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


Tune in on Station W-R-E-N 


1180 kilocycles— 254.1 meters—for JENNY 
WreN Cooking School, 10:45 A. M., Central 
Standard Time. Entertainment programs 
(Blue Network) afternoon and evening. 


Jenny Wren 


Ready-Mixed FLOUR 


“It Simplifies Baking” 
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ess UPPOSE some other manufacturer took ex- 
_ actly the same materials, used the same 
de- , : x 

pa model and tried to duplicate an Arch Preserver 


ou. Shoe. 


His result could not be an Arch Preserver Shoe 









) at all! 

; 

) For no one can copy the patented Arch Preserver 

30 concealed built-in steel arch bridge. Its size and 

0. shape are both patented. Just an ordinary strip 

pre, of steel can not perform its function of supporting 

you the long arch of the foot so that the arch can 

rO- A 

a not be strained or sag out of place. 

ble & 

zht, No one can copy the patented Arch Preserver 

apt. Shoe sole which is specially modeled to support 

the metatarsal arch. 

fied Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. 

lose None genuine without it. Sold by 2000 
dealers. All sizes. All widths. AAAA to 

cer, E. Made for women, misses and children 

ress : by only The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 

SiS Ohio. For men and boys by only E. T. 

. Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 

NNY 

tral INMOOR — white nubuck sport 

mis oxford, black calf trim. 
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NO OTHER SHOE LIKE 


ARCH 
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No one can copy the patented inner sole of the 
Arch Preserver Shoe which is flat crosswise. This 
prevents pinching or derangement of sensitive 
foot nerves, muscles and blood-vessels, thereby 
eliminating one of the greatest causes of foot 
aches, leg pains, nervous fatigue and lassitude. 


No one can copy the patented Arch Preserver 
Shoe lasts. They are designed for the exclusive 
Arch Preserver method of shoe fitting which 
measures your foot correctly, from the heel to 
the ball. These lasts model the shoe to your foot 
as a glove to your hand. How they flatter the 
high smooth curve of your arch and instep! How 
you will love their Paris-inspired styles! 


It is this combination of exclusive features that 
enables the Arch Preserver Shoe to keep your 


The style illustrated above is The Louise 
—patent colt one-strap gun metal kor- 
ungia kid trim. If the dealer does not 
carry this or the styles shown below, he 
has others as attractive. Every style in 
the Arch Preserver Shoe is unusually 
smart, and appropriate for the occasion. 


ESTHER—a dainty strap model 
in all patent leather. 

















“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 















Cvery Arch Preserve Ahoe Cale Uh Litente 


feet as comfortable as if they were unclad and 
insures the permanence of the smart style until 
the shoe is worn out. 


To try to find a shoe that is a substitute for Arch 
Preserver Shoes would be like trying to find a 
substitute for salt. Don’t accept any other kind 
of shoes until you have tried on the Arch Pre- 
server with the Arch Preserver trade-mark on 
the sole and lining. Immediately you will under- 
stand how this shoe can restore and preserve 
your foot health and youth. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe dealer will show you 
Arch Preserver Shoes for all occasions and for 
children and misses as well as for yourself. gee : 
Send for his name and the interesting 
booklet offered below. 




















cA booklet every woman 


should read 


‘““FEET—the new source of Youth 
and Smartness’’—this booklet tells 
why foot health and comfort are essential to poise 
and style. Also shows the latest models. Send 
coupon or write to The Selby Shoe Co., 761 Seventh 
St., Portsmouth, Ohio. Ask for Booklet No. L-61. 
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THE EXTRA THREADS MEAN LONGER WEAR 





SHEETS 
; short years ago there aaa aie 
was no Lady Pepperell Sheet . . . No BLANKETS 


one suspected that a sheet could be made 

with four extra threads to the inch, or 360 

extra strands of fine cotton in the length of 

an average sheet. No one realized that so light 

and durable a texture could be woven, nor that 

it could be so restful and luxurious for so reason- 

able a price. Today every store of consequence in the 
country has hundreds of patrons who own Lady Pepperell 
Sheets and Pillow Cases . . . . if you could have a composite 
photograph of them all, it would be the face of a lady .... 
rested .... content .... proud of her bed-linen .... proud 

of herself as a purchaser. They’re woven on the looms of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company at Biddeford (Me.). The com- 
pany has other mills at Lowell (Mass.), Opelika (Ala.) and Lindale (Ga.). 
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(Continued from Page 140) 


for the day. It’s not enough, but we may 
be able to swing it. We’ll make a stab at 
it, of course.” 

He pulled off his hat and wiped his 
hot face. “‘Devil’s luck! This marvelous 
weather, and what one more cutting of 
alfalfa would mean! The breaks seem to 
be against us, don’t they?”’ His tired gaze 
went wistfully to his wife, offering her the 
plural of shared fortune. 

“They do—seem to,” 
with a small, secret smile. 

The man went indoors and dropped 
drowsily on his bed. Better snatch a bit 
of sleep while he could . . Lydia could 
smile . . . she didn’t realize, or if she did, 
she didn’t really care. . . . She had been 
unbelievably game and sporting; he had 
been fed and swept and dusted . . . but 
she was simply a prisoner in chains to 
her pride. 


she answered 


HE first day of the water went sur- 

prisingly well. If they could do as well 
for the night When Andrew left the 
bunk house after a hasty supper he turned 
back to speak to Lydia. There was the 
glow of a spectacular sunset upon him and 
in its light he looked weary and spent. 
“Do you mind watching for the Gustaf- 
sen boy? I’m leaving his spade and hoe, 
and will you tell him it’s the west thirty- 
eight? Would you mind giving him a 
pocketful of those exceptionally good cook- 
ies? It all depends on him, and it’s 
awfully white of him to come—his father 
can ill spare him.” 

He walked away against a background 
of light, tiredly, his shoulders sagging, and 
Lydia went at her dishes. The boy had 
not come when she finished them, and she 
went anxiously to the door. A small figure 
was plodding up the private road from the 
highway and Lydia, in sudden panic, ran 
to meet it. 

She was a small Norwegian child, a 
thick little girl with hair like pale taffy, 
and she gave her message like a carefully 
memorized recitation. ‘“‘My pop, he is 
sure sorry, but Oskar he have to stay 
home. We got the bloat by us something 
fierce. Seven cows down a’ready.”” She 
turned her compact little body about in 
the dusty lane. 

“‘But—my husband is counting on him! 
He needs him so awfully! Oh, can’t he 
come later? Or another brother? Any- 
one?” 





HE shook her taffy-colored head. “‘My 

pop, he is sure sorry.”” She walked 
back the way she had come, little puffs of 
dust going with her; and Lydia stood still, 
watching her out of sight. 

McPherrin came in at midnight for cof- 
fee. He was groggy with weariness but the 
work was going well. He was managing 
his own part, and off in the thirty-eight 
there had been the reassuring glimmer 
of the neighbor boy’s lantern, like a fire- 
fly, first in the dusk, then in the dark. 
It had been a rarely beautiful night where 
all nights were beautiful. He had leaned 
on his hoe, like a peasant in a painting, 
and looked at the strange, arresting loveli- 
ness of his land under water—abalone, 
black opals, mother-of-pearl, Lydia had 
said, the evening she had goneout with hin; 
when they had seemed 
so gloriously hopefully 
close for a little space. 

Cup and saucer, sugar 
and cream were on the 
table, coffee ready to 
makeonthestove. He’d 
had a foolish idea that 
Lydia might sit up, this 
very vital night. She 
had been different lately, 
his princess in exile, 
thriving at last on the 
lean, slim and patrician 
and proud, stepping over 
his dry earth with the 
refugee greyhound ador- 
ing her at heel—two 
aristocrats fallen on evil : 
days. She had never 





looked so lovely. It was hard to keep his 
eyes off her—hishands. But the sign must 
come from her. He was stealthily quiet; 
he would not disturb her. 

It was five when he came in again. The 
thing was done. They had swung it, 
thanks to his own incredible labors and 
the faithful Gustafsen boy. He had 
watched the flicker of yellow until the 
dawn, and then it was light enough to see 
the lad himself, a slender figure moving 
steadily about his business. 


E WAS ravenously hungry, and they 

must feed the boy as well. Lydia 
would certainly have set her stern little 
alarm clock. She made amazingly good 
breakfasts now. 

The kitchen was empty and quiet and 
cold and there was no gesture toward the 
preparation of a meal. With a sudden 
sense of anger and injury the man began 
to rattle dishes, to slam stove lids, to set 
the kettle down with a bang, but there was 
no sound from behind the closed door. He 
stepped close to it and listened; still 
asleep. He knocked sharply, savagely. 

‘Lydia, will you be good enough to get 
up and cook breakfast? I’m pretty well 
fagged, and we must feed the Gustafsen 
boy.” There was no answer and after an 
instant he turned the knob and looked in. 
The prim little room was as empty as the 
kitchen; the narrow bed unruffled. Lydia 
was not there. Lydia was gone. In his 
hardest hour his wife had gone away. 
Naturally. His wife could eat no lean. 

He sat down suddenly at the table with 
its gay orange oilcloth, staring at the 
little heap of mail he had been too busy to 
open the night before. The top letter was 
from Beth, his sister, and he reached for it 
mechanically: 

*“Andy darling, best brother in all the 
worlds,’’ ran the formless hand, ‘‘I’m so 
happy for you! Lydia’s sister told the 
Demmings and they wrote someone here 
about your wife’s legacy! Now you won’t 
have so frightfully hard a time, will you? 
I never thought I could be so madly glad 
again after all ——’”’ 


HAT explained it, then. Lydia had 

received a legacy and had not told 
him. Lydia had come into money, and 
she had taken it and gone away in the 
night so that she would not have to share 
it with the husband she hated. 

He walked out into the glory and fresh- 
ness of the morning, the sun in his face. 
His eyes smarted, but that was because he 
was so far behind on sleep. It didn’t mat- 
ter. His broad acres, their thirst quenched, 
looked fresh and filled with promise; 
obedient, kind. He had the feeling that 
this one triumph had turned the scales, 
that the earth would work with him now, 
no longer against him. His land was likea 
proud woman, hard to win and conquer, 
giving richly, royally, at the last. But his 
proud woman did not give. She took what 
was hers and went away in the night. 

The Gustafsen boy was coming to- 
ward him against a background of warm 
golden light. A slim stripling to have 
done such yeoman service, and he walked 
unevenly, shaken with tiredness. He 
would feed him and pay him and thank 
him and let him go, and then he could 
sleep. His eyes stung and he passed the 
back of his hand across 
them. When he looked 
up again he saw who it 
was striding toward him 
so swiftly, implements 
of rude toil over a slen- 
der shoulder; a damp, 
bedraggled figure. When 
she was near enough he 
saw that there was a 
smear of mud on one 
warm cheek. 

“Breakfast won’t take 
ten minutes!”’ she called 
jauntily. But when she 
saw his face she dropped 
the shovel and the hoe 
andran tohim, arms out- 
stretched, with a little 
mothering cry. 
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“When Spring 
unlocks the flowers, 
“Memories 
blossom again” 


OR more than a century and a half there has never 

been a springtime when flowers have not added 

64 their brief glow of color to the enduring beauty of 
countless family memorials carved from Vermont Marble. 


Each blossom was a token of someone’s renewed remem- 
brance and devotion. Each memorial was planned and placed 
to bear testimony for unmeasured time to an honored 
name, to simple faith, family love, and one of mankind’s 
most honored customs. Vermont Marble has always been 
the nation’s noblest Memory Stone. 


Now, in the springtime, let Vermont Marble perpetuate for 
you the beauty of a memory that stirs your heart today. 


Eve NOW, it’s possible to have a memorial 

finished and in place before Memorial Day. 

THIS FREE BOOKLET furnishes an expert’s 

guidance, classifies all memorials under twelve types, 4 ; og 
simplifies selection of designs. Write for it today! ee SHALE ABIOE TR 
Master Craftsmen in Marble, dealers in Vermont po SORE TER Be 
Marble Memorials, serveeverycommunity. Through : 

them our Department of Design will provide 

sketches, estimates, and finished memorials. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 
Dept. L-2, Proctor, Vermont 
World’s Largest Quarriers of Marble 
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rue Distinction-= 


Dignity, correct appearance, an unobtrusive manifes- 
tation of character .. . these combine in the new Chev- 
rolet to create a harmony that infallibly wins respect. 


Here is the underlying reason why the new 
Chevrolet is being singled out for attention wherever 
it makes its appearance. One is never conscious 
whether this admiration is evoked by the perfect pro- 
portioning of its exterior beauty, by the flawless execu- 
tion of its Fisher bodies, or by its obvious ability to 
meet every driving demand with its powerful motor and 
four-wheel brakes. Rather, there is a marked sense 
of well-balanced excellence—an unmistakable air of 
richness . . grace . . dignity . . and poise. 

The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 


The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; The Imperial Landau, $715. 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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see,” says Mackenzie. And who 
could worry in the presence of 
that optimistic man? 

Examination. Delicate, thor- 
ough, marvelous listening and 
testing and probing—exact as 
only this conscientious Scotchman could 
be exact. At the end good news for the 
young wife. “Surely, it’s perfectly safe for 
you to have your baby.” That night 
there’s a glow in the new home of these 
two youngsters starting life together. 

Uneventful months pass for the young 
wife thrilled at the stir of new life. Anxious 
months pass for her man who keeps asking 
Mackenzie: ‘‘Willeverything beallright?”’ 

Months pass and the day comes, with 
the girl happy in her pain; with her man— 
who dares to pry into his hopes, fears, 
anguish? Mackenzie is there, never fear 
he’ll be late. He is there to do his little 
to help this girl and Dame Nature, and 
to tell the boy: ‘Never worry!” 


OURS pass. And now at last regard 

James Mackenzie, stooped, bitter- 
faced but dry-eyed at that bedside where 
a moment ago hope lay, and life struggled 
in pain and courage to bring new life. Re- 
gard him bent over this girl safe from ever 
another pain, or joy. See him, hands 
hanging by his side, helpless to set her 
heart going ever again. There she lies, 
his patient, the wife of Mackenzie’s young 
friend, killed by the sudden stopping of 
her heart, too mysteriously weak to stand 
the fierce strain of her labor to become 
a mother. 

“It’s my ignorance. I didn’t know. 
How could I know? But I must know.” 
Around in the head of Mackenzie, sleep- 
less that night, danced those short words. 
And long after this honest doctor wrote: 
“T felt that this death might not have 
occurred if I had had better knowledge.” 

And there was never a book or a doctor 
in the world to tell him. 

That set him off on his strange thirty 
years’ search that has saved so many 
thousands of lives, that in 
future years will save untold 


The Mender of Ftearts 


(Continued from Page 13) 


stalking, with his strange habit of knocking 
once and, if nobody came, walking right in. 

On the wrist of this sick woman he snaps 
a steel spring, right over her wrist artery. 
Clumsily at first he adjusts it, watches the 
queer long lever, going up from that spring, 
moving up and down gently at every beat 
of the pulse. In front of the moving lever, 
which ends inasharp point, revolvesadrum 
worked by clockwork; on this drum is 
smoked paper, and on the moving paper 
the point of the lever scrawls the rhythmi- 
cal waves of this woman’s pulse, like this: 


ITS 


So Mackenzie makes the beating hearts 
of his folks write their skips, their jumps, 
their every little irregularity for him. 
Plainer than his fingers can feel it, that 
lever writes the doings of stuttering, hesi- 
tating hearts, and just as he first took 
notes of little aches and pains so now he 
collects pulse scrawls. 

He goes about with his clumsy pulse 
writer, the only family doctor in the wide 
world doing such an outlandish thing, col- 
lecting these strips of hieroglyphics written 
by the pulses of women months before 
childbirth, and just after they’d had their 
babies, and even while they were having 
them. It is unbelievable, but those Burn- 
ley folks seem willing to stand anything 
from their intent searcher-doctor, James 
Mackenzie. 

Do these stutters in the rhythm of this 
woman’s pulse mean her heart will fail her 
at the critical time? They sense that that 
thought lies at the bottom of all his potter- 
ing. Even healthy folk sense that, and so 
it comes about that Mackenzie can col- 
lect the writings of the pulses of healthy 
married women before they so much as 


drug. But Mackenzie had the 
gift of common sense, and he 
had always this one little ques- 
tion: What does this fast-slow, 
fast-slow of the heart mean for 
my patient? Well, only one way 
to find that out—watch what happens 
to such folks, keep notes. 

So during twenty years of an incessantly 
busy practice, mornings just after he’d 
operated ona man fora hernia; nights after 
he’d come home tired after bringing a 
baby, only to be called out again by some 
anxious mother; afternoons while he was 
advising a father what to do about his bad 
boy, Mackenzie kept a hawk’s watch of 
these folks with the fast-slow, fast-slow of 
their hearts. 

He had a bookkeeper’s accuracy and the 
patience of aChinaman. At last he knew, 
for sure, for himself: ‘That kind of fast- 
slow beat has nothing to do with failing 
hearts.” 

That way he got the grand gift of lift- 
ing a silly bogy of fear from folks’ imagi- 
nations, took people out of useless invalid 
chairs, could really tell young mothers they 
were safe to have babies, sent men from 
idiotic baths and cures to the golf course 
and their business, put poor folks back on 
their jobs to help them buy bread for their 
children. So he learned to foretell: ‘‘No 
danger.” V 


“AFTER all, these pulse waves from the 

wrist only tell me what one part of 
the heart is doing,’’ pondered the con- 
scientious Mackenzie. 

Nights, after the hurry and worry and 
grind of his practice, he would ponder so, 
gaze at and through and away past those 
hundreds of strips of paper, written white 
on the black soot that covered them. With 
varnish he had carefully painted them to 
preserve them. 

““These waves only write the pumping 
of the left ventricle of the heart, the cham- 
ber that shoots the blood out into our ar- 
teries. What does the rest of the machine 
do when that ventricle hesi- 
tates, skips, jumps?” 





other thousands. 
In spite of such dreadful 
mistakes his good folks trusted 
him, and why not? They 
sensed his raw honesty, his 
trying, his fury at his igno- 
rance. They banked on him 
because they were amazed at 
his unprofessional willingness 
to share his own ignorance 
with them. | 
So they began giving them- | 
selves to be the human re- 
search animals for his obscure | 
grand thirty years’ experiment 
with the ills of their hearts. 
They gave him their bodies, 
sick and well, to help him to 
learn, because they could feel 
this Scotchman working not 
for mere science but to save 
sick human beings. 


IV 


OW he set out to make 
himself a fantastic new 
kind of engineer. Mackenzie 





Nightfall 


By Nancy Byrp TurRNER 


ACHE trundle-bed was soft; I used to lie 
And watch my mother, young and very fair, 
The firelight woven in beauty on her hair, 
Rocking the baby with a lullaby. 

And oh, her song was like a falling stream 
Led down from lovely uplands, on and on, 


Until my folded heart, resistless drawn, 


Shook out a little silken sail of dream 

And followed with the current, slanting past 
Turreted hilltops, violet banks of spring, 

Old cottonfields and woods and valleys deep, 

Dimly to level reaches . 
In wide, still water spent with journeying, 

The shallows of the meadowlands of Sleep. 


. . stayed at last 


Of course the professors of 
| physiology who explain the 
machinery of the heart didn’t 
tell him that in their books— 
they had been too busy study- 
ing the exact rhythms of the 
hearts of healthy frogs and 
dogs to worry about the four 
chambers of the skipping ir- 
regular hearts of human be- 
ings, sick folks. 

But then one day the eye of 
James Mackenzie lights on 
the throb of a pulse in the 
neck, just above the collar 
bone of one of his sick people. 
What is this? Yes, sure 
enough, a pulse in a vein, not 
an artery—a funny surge of 
blood going back up that vein. 
How come? In veins blood 
is supposed to go toward the 
heart. Is it a bad sign? Do 
sick folks only show that? 

Wait, he will try to make 
this pulse write its waves on 
smoked paper too. After all, 








had the insight to know that 
fundamentally our hearts are 
machines, nothing at all except living 
blood pumps. With no great talent for 
mechanics, with next to no learning in 
physics, he began to fuss with machines 
to measure the heart’s rhythm and its 
power. 

This was in the middle eighties and you 
might think Mackenzie would have fol- 
lowed the rest of the medical mob, aflame 
as it was over the microbe discoveries of 
Koch and Pasteur. You might think 
Mackenzie would begin his experiments 
by putting microbes into hearts of guinea 
pigs or pigeons. No—for him the heart 
was a pump. 

So he bought a machine—doctors give 
it the fancy name “sphygmograph,”’ but 
it is simply a pulse writer. Into the houses 
of his patients you could see Mackenzie 





think of having children, and of unhealthy 
unmarried ones who had never a chance 
of having them. 

He was a comparer. 

He was like an enthusiastic young ga- 
rage mechanic spotting misses in a motor; 
and presently he came to spot a funny rac- 
ing of the heart in young folks, fast, like 


thi 
e AN hy 
when they breathed in; slow in this fashion 
, ae, oe 


when they breathed out. 

Here was a trouble that heart special- 
ists all over looked grave about, shook 
their heads over, warned their patients 
about, dosed them with this and that weird 


being in a vein, this pulse 

must be made by an auricle 

of the heart that the blood flows into, not 

the left ventricle that pumps the blood out. 

“This may tell me what the rest of the 
heart is doing,’’ he whispers. 


IDICULOUSLY he began to fuss with 
that patient who showed the throb in 

his vein over the collar bone. He came 
carrying some mucilage and some silly 
straws to that fellow’s house, and with the 
mucilage he tried to stick those straws 
ontothe poorman’s neck just over the beat- 
ing vein, to try to make that vein write 
its waves on his eternal drum run by the 
clockwork and covered with smoked paper. 
But a neck isn’t a wrist. So he failed, 
and tried, and failed, and stuck to it, and 
failed, and came back at it—till you ask 
how the mischief did that patient stand 
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GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave Vault. It isa means of iden- 
tifying the vault instantly. Unless you 
see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 





BEING 
UNSELFISH 


aly 


N time of sorrow the selfish 
way is to think only of our 
own great loss, our own sad- 
ness, our own broken hearts. 


The unselfish way is to be 
grateful for having been 
privileged to share such a life 
as that just closed, and to 
make sure we fulfill every 
obligation to that cherished 
memory. 


And when we consider such 
an occasion from this calmer 
and more sensible view-point, 
we realize that our greatest 
obligation is to provide the 
most absolute and positive 
protection possible for the 
precious remains. 


It will be a constant comfort 
through all of the trying hours 
to come to be able to know 
that we did not slight this 
obligation, that we provided 
the Clark Grave Vault, so 
generally used today by lead- 
ing families. 


Designed according to an im- 
mutable law of Nature, this 
vault never has failed to pro- 
tect during all of the quarter 
of a century it has been in 
use. This positive, permanent 
protection is due to its con- 
struction of Armco Ingot Iron, 
or Keystone copper steel, 12 
gauge thickness and of special 
quality with a plating of pure 
cadmium on the higher priced 
vaults (applied by the Udylite 
process, exclusive on this 
vault). Being made of metal 
it is not porous. 


Science knows no greater pro- 
tection than is found in the 
Clark Grave Vault. 


Leading funeral directors 
recommend this vault and 
give a 50-year guaranty with 
each one. 


Less than Clark complete protection 


is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 


COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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the ounce of protection 
ut Sets ya. your mind at ease 
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: #) Bloomers and Step-ins 
Z cut to fit 
yy 





With rubber back, and 
rubber panel in front 


ts \\s You'll like the trim slim- 


ness of these very modern 
\\ Hickory protectors. The 
material is ample but the 
cut is shapely—no bulk 
whatever. Deep top and 
side portions of open 
mesh or fine voile. Extra 
grade rubber. The bloom- 
ers sketched, me- 
dium or large size, 
flesh color only, 
$1. Others at 50c 
and up. 
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Above—A soft fabric 
Hickory Belt with 
elastic only at the 
sides and on the tabs. 
Side closing—easy to 
put on and take off. 
Flesh or white; waist 
sizes, 22 to 36. 50c up. 


Be considerate of yourself in this matter 
of protective aids. And be particular 
about the ones you buy... they mean so 
much to your peace of mind and sense 
of security. You can make yourself com- 
pletely comfortable, for instance, with 
a Hickory Sanitary Belt . . . so soft and 
light and easy-fitting... so 
absolutely safe! 


Above—A favorite Hickory 
Belt in gentle, non-binding 
bandage elastic with elastic 
pendants. Made in easy 
slip-on style—no fastenings. 
In flesh or white; medium, 
large or extra-large; as low 
as 25c; satin trimmed, 50c. 


Right—Comfortable shield 
portions of soft mesh. Elas- 
tic only at the sides. Front 
closing with pearl buttons. 
Easy to put on and take off. 
Flesh or white; medium, 
large or extra-large size. As 
low as 50c. 


If you do not find Hickory 
Personal Necessities at your 
favorite store, write, mention- 
ing name of the store. Address, 
Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1177 West 
Congress Street, Chicago. 


HICKORY 


Personal Necessities 
C The Ounce of Protection 


©A.S.& Co.,1927 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 82 


April, 1928 











for such monkey business. Well, Mac- 
kenzie in spite of his terrible intentness 
had humor, was optimistic; there was 
medicine in his voice and in the touch of 
his hand. 

At last out of a pill box and some odds 
and ends of copper wire he fashioned a 
curious machine that wrote the waves of 
that throbbing neck vein for him. But 
they were strange waves—nothing like 
the wrist pulse. What did these curious 
ups and downs of waves mean anyway? 
They were in groups of three, like this: 


Pe Nd Na 


He carried strips of paper with those 
strange white wavy lines in his pocket, 
asking doctors. He even went journeys 
to universities to inquire of physiologists, 
heart experts. ‘Finding no one who could 
understand it,’’ wrote Mackenzie, “I re- 
solved to try for myself.” 

By now he was married, had settled 
down as a serious householder, changed 
from the prowling reading-at-all-hours 
bachelor he had been. He turned out a 
happily married man, but that didn’t in- 
terfere with his gluttony for work. 

“What do those triple waves in the neck- 
vein pulse mean?” That riddle was at the 
back of his head while he prescribed pills 
and soothed children. This curious man 
had a knack of boiling down his difficulties 
to little plain questions. 


“TOES that neck pulse happen at ex- 
actly the same time as the ordinary 
pulse in the wrist?” 

To answer that, Mackenzie contrived 
an outlandish machine, fastened the re- 
ceivers of it to his long-suffering folks’ 
wrists and necks at the same time. This 
contraption he carried into farm cottages, 
tenements, houses of bankers, getting the 
slender levers of it to write the vein of the 
necks and the artery of the wrists of all and 
sundry, to write their waves exactly under 
each other, so he could compare them. 

Then he did find out what the rest of 
the heart was doing besides the left ven- 
tricle that made the waves in the wrist 
pulse. He ferreted out just when the right 
auricle shut and made the blood surge 
back into the vein, dammed it up a little 
to make one of those neck-pulse waves. 
Those rhythmic scrawls, white on the 
dark paper, helped him to time precisely 
the opening and shutting of the chambers 
of the heart, of that whole perfect cycle 
that ends in the shooting of the blood out 
through the body by the powerful shut- 
ting of the muscle of the left ventricle. 

So he solved the puzzle of the terrifying 
skipped beat by watching the ups and 
downs of the little writing levers of his 
neck and wrist pulse writer. He spied on 
the left: ventricle getting out of step, slip- 
ping in a little extra beat just ahead of the 
auricle instead of just after it, as God in- 
tended it should. 

He watched his sick folks give a little 
cough when that happened to the little 
levers, watched sweat break out on their 
foreheads. ‘‘Doctor, my heart’s skipping 
again.”” But did that extra beat, which 
folks called the skipped beat, matter? 
Were the hearts of those folks going to 
fail? Did the extra beat mean anything 
bad for them? 


E DIDN’T try to treat those folks 

or dope them. He just watched them; 
year after year he took his records on the 
same folks in Burnley, putting in every 
spare moment with a mechanical genius of 
a watchmaker, named Shaw, who finally 
rigged up a neat little neck-and-wrist pulse 
writer that wrote red ink on long strips of 
white paper, convenient for this inces- 
santly experimenting Mackenzie to slip on 
to his folks while he was waiting for the 
thermometers in their mouths to tell him 
whether or no they had fever. 

That little machine was the famous 
polygraph, and it was this polygraph and 
not James Mackenzie’s easing of the bur- 
dens of hearts that made him finally fa- 
mous. 

Year after year he took his records of 
the extra beats that felt to folks like 


skipped beats. He hoarded his queer 
hieroglyphics like a squirrel lays up nuts; 
he labeled them with the exactness of the 
curator of a museum. 

And he watched those folks that showed 
the skipped beats. Yes, here was one, here 
another that died suddenly of pneumonia. 
But hold on, here were a lot more whose 
hearts began skipping just at the age their 
hair turned gray. At the end of his trail 
of watching Mackenzie could be sure: 
“Why those extra heart beats no more 
foretell heart failure than graying hair fore- 
tells it.”” Again he could lift loads of worry 
from folks—from young wives whose 
slightly stumbling hearts had made great 
specialists tell them they’d never dare 
have children; from old folks still healthy 
enough to do work to keep them indepen- 
dent and out of the poorhouse. 

That was around Burnley. But all over 
England, and Scotland, Europe and Amer- 
ica, healthy folks were still being dosed, 
bathed and put to bed as pseudo invalids. 
The really important medical journals 
wouldn’t publish James Mackenzie’s com- 
mon sense. Who was this Mackenzie? 


VI 


HEN, while he was learning the trick 

of telling some folks their hearts 
weren’t really sick, he dug out the how of 
the really dangerous paralysis of the auri- 
cles of other folks’ hearts. 

For years now he had been plying his 
polygraph, had come across much stranger 
helter-skelter kinks in the rhythm of 
hearts than this little extra beat in old 
folks or the fast-slow, fast-slow time in 
young ones. 

He had tracings of people’s hearts “‘so 
disorderly in their rhythm that often no 
two beats following on one another were of 
equal size, nor the intervals of the beats of 
equal duration.’”’ When that happened he 
found eight out of ten of these people 
breathless, gasping for breath, dusky 
faced, blue lipped, drifting to a sure death 
he stood weaponless to guard them from. 

Was it such a helter-skelterness of her 
heart that had made the young wife die? 

Mackenzie was always cagy about 
guessing on causes of things. 

Most of those folks whose helter-skelter 
beating hearts were failing had had rheu- 
matic fever too. Was the unknown virus of 
that painful misery at the bottom of the 
hop, skip and jump of these hearts? 

He never tried to bluff any more, not 
even himself. But he watched those 
rheumatic-fever folks from the very onset 
of their first twinges. And in 1898 he 
came to the bedside of a woman who’d 
had the fever eighteen years before, whom 
he’d kept tab on month after month of all 
those years—sick or healthy. Now he 
came in, took one look. Here was that 
foreboding duskiness, the pitiable reach- 
ing for breath that wouldn’t come, the 
blue lips, the feet swollen with dropsy. 


EAR after year Mackenzie had listened 

at this woman’s breast with his stetho- 
scope, heard the weird whiffing sound of 
the blood as it tried to flow from her left 
auricle into the blood-pumping left ven- 
tricle. Louder and louder grew the grim 
music of that whiffing murmur as the 
scars left by the mysterious virus of the 
rheumatic fever narrowed the opening be- 
tween those chambers of her heart. 

Heart murmurs? Every doctor those 
days was frightened half to death of heart 
murmurs; many used to scare their pa- 
tients thoroughly too. But for all these 
years this woman had gone on at her work 
with this soft whiffing sound. But 
now —— 

Mackenzie listened. Gone. No sign of 
that murmur now. He felt her pulse—it 
had always been regular—but now? Here 
it was, fast, fast; running away with itself 
her heart was, no two beats alike, like a 
motor with its ignition completely out of 
kilter. 

To her neck and her wrist went the re- 
ceivers of the eternal pulse writer. What 
was this in the writing of that jugular vein? 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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Youth and Health are priceless gifts 


‘Protect them 
now by guarding 


Danger Line 


lustrous. Guard your teeth and gums. See 
your dentist regularly. Begin the use of 
Squibb’s,Dental Cream today. Your health, 
the youth and beauty you treasure may 
depend upon it. 40 cents a large tube. 


HE CHARM Of youth, the buoyancy of 
health, there are no substitutes for them! 

To the modern woman, they are priceless 
gifts. On them depends the vitality, the 
energy that can lift her out of the dull routine 
of life and fill her days to overflowing with 
gracious, joyous activity. 

Are you one of these women who have made 
living a success—who have understood that it is 
health which must be guarded if youth and beauty 
are to be preserved? 


Read what the dentists say 


few Cae 


In almost any drug store you will find dozens 
of dentifrices. In every publication you find 
many conflicting theories on mouth hygiene. 
Which is right? What dentifrice shall you use? 
That the question might be answered by high- 

est authorities, E. R. Squibb & Sons asked a 

world-famous research institution to make an inves- 
tigation that would include the entire dental pro- 
fession. 50,000 practicing dentists were asked 
certain questions relating to mouth hygiene. Here 

is summary of their replies. 

957% of the answers agree that acids most frequently 
cause tooth decay and gum irritation. 

95% of the answers state that the most serious trouble 
occurs at the place where teeth meet gums—known 
as The Danger Line. 

85% state that the best product to prevent these acids 
from causing decay and irritating the gums is Milk 
of Magnesia. 

In the face of this evidence there can be no doubt 
that Squibb’s Dental Cream really brings protection. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. Manufacturing 

Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858. @© 1928 


Guard against the enemies of health 





Take mouth hygiene, for instance. Doctors and 
dentists both tell us that premature old age, lack 
of vitality, tiredness and dangerous diseases also, are 
developing as the result of decayed teeth and infected 
gums. But what do we do to guard against this 
danger? Give our teeth a brushing or two, daily, per- 
haps with some ineffective tooth-paste, and dismiss 
the matter. 

Brushing is not enough! And here is the reason: 
Every time you eat, food particles lodge in the pits 
on your teeth and in the tiny V-shaped crevice around 
each tooth formed by the meeting of tooth and gum 
—The Danger Line. These particles ferment. Acids 
are formed. It is these acids which cause tooth decay 
and also irritate the gums, causing dangerous infections. 


Neutralize the acids to protect 
your teeth and gums 





You cannot brush these acids out of the crevice at 
The Danger Line. So you must use a dentifrice that 
can neutralize them and thus bring protection. That 
is why countless men and women are turning to 
Squibb’s Dental Cream as a safeguard. Squibb’s This renewal depends on alimentation. 
Dental Cream is made with more than 50 per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia promotes 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—a safe, effective antacid. proper alimentation by virtue of its two- 
Particles of the Milk of Magnesia remain in the crevices jold action. Its anvecid quatey helps 


: : ; = . di . . And . 
along The Danger Line for a considerable period and 3 poe asl te oo relieve the 
neutralize dangerous acids as they form. system from the burden of fermenting 

In addition, Squibb’s Dental Cream is mild, non- food. At all druggists, only 25¢ and 50c 


abrasive, non-irritating. It soothes the delicate gum a bottle. It is The Standard of Quality. 
tissues and polishes the enamel, leaving it clean and D E N T A L C R E A M 


THE **PRICELESS INGREDIENT’ OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
promotes proper alimentation 


The strength and energy we use up every day must be 
renewed if we are to remain at the peak of our powers. 
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Vy Lake Shore clientele always insists 


on these finer food products” 


... So says C. H. MORGAN, grocer for 
many years to Chicago’s Gold Coast 


From Lake Forest on the North to the 
South Shore Country Club, the grocery 
needs of Chicago’s exclusive families 
are served by the Morgan Stores and 
their fast fleet of delivery trucks. 

If you could look over the ledgers of 
the Morgan Stores, you would find in- 
scribed there, names that represent Chi- 
cago’s social peerage. Fine old Chicago 
family names. . . like Chauncey Blair, 
Ferdinand W. Peck, John T. Shedd, 
Julius Rosenwald and John J. Mitchell. 


“When the butler of any ofsmy Lake 


Shore families phones the daily grocery © 


order,” said Mr. Morgan, “he doesn’t 
have to specify MONARCH QUALITY FOOD 
PRODUCTS. Unless otherwise ordered, 
these finer products are sent as a mat- 
ter of course. 

“I’ve handled MONARCH PRODUCTS for 
a quarter of a century ... and know 
they are superior . . . in zestiness, fla- 
vor, prime quality and purity. 

“But it is a mistake to think that 
wealthy customers are not particular as 
to economy,” he concluded, “they want 


© 1928, R. M. & Co. 


































FOOD PRODUCTS 


a full money’s worth always. That’s 
why the reasonable prices of these 
quality MONARCH PRODUCTS enhance 
their appeal to our best trade. They 
offer the best at moderate prices.” 
MONARCH FOOD PRODUCTS are so'd 
only in the stores of Independent Gro- 
cers... the family grocers. If your 
family grocer aims to carry the best, he 
has a full Monarch line... at prices 


surprisingly low. 


MONARCH QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE: 


MONARCH CANNED VEGETABLES, every vege- 
table that grows . . . and the cream of the crop... 
MONARCH CANNED FRUITS, the “prime pick” 
of the world’s finest orchards ... MONARCH COF-. 
FEE, TEA AND COCOA, if you paid a dollar a 
pound, you couldn’t buy finer quality ... MONARCH 
PICKLES, sweet gherkins, dills, sweet mixed pickles, 
chows and relishes ... MONARCH CATSUP AND 
CHILI SAUCE, made from Monarch tomatoes grown 
from Monarch seed ... MONARCH TABLE DEL- 
ICACIES, sardines, tuna fish, shrimp, salmon, hors 
d’oeuvres, preserves, jams... MONARCH SOUPS, 
home cooked, from finest vegetables, dairy products, 
and condiments, by artist-chefs at the Monarch kitch- 
ens ... MONARCH PREPARED FOODS AND 
CEREALS .. . Yankee baked beans, spaghetti, food 
of wheat and toasted wheat hearts . .. MONARCH 
PANTRY NECESSITIES, baking powder, cake 
flour, mincemeat, spices, olive oil, mustard, salad 
dressings ... 

and the famous Monarch Teenie Weenie Specialties. 











REID, MURDOCH & CO. (Established 1853) 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURGH, 
WILKES-BARRE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE, SAN 
FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PHOENIX, KANSAS CITY 
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(Continued from Page 146) 


No beating of her heart’s auricles. Quit on 
their job, those little muscles had. 

““No wonder that murmur is gone—the 
left auricle’s not working any longer to 
pump her blood through that scarred 
opening.” 

She died. Post-mortem. This man 
seemed to have the power of looking 
through the front wall of the body at a 
body’s beating heart. “I’m right. I’ve 
proved it,’’ you can hear him whispering. 
Here were those upper chambers of her 
heart, those auricles, bulged, muscles shot, 
walls thin—yes, they’d quit on their job, 
they were paralyzed. 


H, BUT James Mackenzie was hard on 

himself, on his theories! He looked 
back over his records that evening, alone in 
his office, got out great piles of polygraph 
tracings of hundreds of his patients. Sure, 
here it was. Yes, here was one, another, 
another—why here were dozens of people 
whose neck pulses had quit writing the 
waves of their auricles. Paralyzed, too, 
their auricles must be. 

Trembling fingered, he searched out 
their written records. Why, here were four, 
five, half a dozen who hadn’t gone blue 
lipped, whose hearts hadn’t failed, who 
were alive, working. Here was one chap, a 
mechanic working overtime right now, 
swinging a hammer! This fellow’s heart 
was beating off and on like the motor of a 
ten-year-old car with two spark plugs out, 
and the pulse writer showed never a wave 
of the beat of his auricles. But wait. 
Mackenzie pored over his records. Sure, 
here it was. That good man’s blood pump, 
what was left of it, beat slow, hard, strong, 
when it did beat, stumbling along at not 
more than sixty to the minute. 

He had it! It’s when those irregular, 
auricleless hearts run away, like that poor 
woman’s did, at ninety, one hundred and 
twenty beats to the minute, it’s then you 
can tell them and their folks to look out, 
there’s danger. Of course it was when 
that old muscle, the pumping ventricle, 
had to go fast; it got tired. And then 
watch out for heart failure! 

He had it now. For years, like every 
other doctor, Mackenzie had dosed people 
whose hearts were supposed to be bad, 
with the famous drug digitalis. To all and 
sundry he’d given it, as a kind of routine. 
Sometimes it helped them. Other times 
they died. There was no rime or reason 
to the working of this digitalis of the fox- 
glove, discovered so many hundreds of 
years ago by some unknown, shrewd, old 
English goodwife. He stewed and mulled 
over the pulse writings of those dangerous, 
fast, helter-skelter hearts, dancing and 
throbbing on the verge of failure. Then it 
flashed over him: Of course this digitalis 
slowed down overfast hearts. Here was the 
one place to use this digitalis. 

Like the master heart engineer he had 
grown to be, he began, for the first time of 
all men, to use this old herb of the fox- 
glove with reason instead of by hit and 
miss—to slow down those racing pumps of 
folks threatened with failing hearts. 

Wasn’t that common sense? Wouldn’t 
one hundred and twenty beats tire out a 
heart used to doing seventy? It would, of 
course, exactly as a too long sprint would 
make a long-distance runner’s legs buckle 
under him. It was wonderful the way the 
dropsy left the ankles of those dusky- 
faced people; the way easy breath came 
back to them; the way they went back to 
their jobs once more—new men and 


women. VII 


OW this surprising man got ready to 

ditch his darling machine, his pulse- 
writing polygraph. He had toiled so to in- 
vent it, solved a dozen mysteries of the 
heart with it; its fame had not yet even 
leaked out to the big chiefs of medicine to 
make his work famous. 

But this machine was too complicated 
for the rank and file of practicing doctors 
to use on their rounds. And his eye, his 
ear, his fingers had learned to show him 
every sign and symptom of a wrong heart. 


ee, 


“The trained senses, unaided, will al- 
ways be better than any apparatus,” 
Mackenzie used to say. 

But to prophesy for his folks? Inall cases 
how to? Let’s give thanks James Mac- 
kenzie had even now no more pretense than 
a good garageman listening to a knock in 
the motor of the six-year-old car of some 
farmer who wants to know whether he can 
still make home, that night, over the moun- 
tain. Yes, Mackenzie was an engineer. The 
one thing that mattered was how well our 
blood pump can do its work. He was com- 
ing toward the trapping of a great secret 
now. He was caring for a man fifty-eight 
years old, who was absolutely fit so long 
as he rested. Mackenzie used his machine 
on this man—he was normal. No mur- 
murs, pulse waves fine. 

“Then one day he fell down from his seat 
and died,”’ wrote Mackenzie. 

Post-mortem! And the tall, bearded, 
furrow-browed Scotch searcher bending 
down over the heart of this just dead man. 
It was broken. Literally this man’s heart 
had broken. In what had been the strong 
muscle of his left ventricle there was a great 
hole; around that hole the muscle had com- 
pletely gone. 

Oncemore there was light for Mackenzie. 
His whole experience with a thousand fail- 
ing hearts stood clear before him as he 
looked at this one heart. No sign had there 
been of any murmur or skip in this poor 
fellow’s heart—only pain on effort, grow- 
ing, growing, and the less the effort, the 
quicker the pain—till death. Now into a 
few words, words plain toa laborer or a boy 
of fifteen, Mackenzie boiled down his whole 
science of failing hearts: 

‘Tn all hearts there is a reserve strength 
only called up by effort, and on reflection 
it seemed likely that the first sign of the 
heart’s strength being impaired would be 
shown by a premature exhaustion of this 
reserve force. How was the limit of the re- 
serve strength to be recognized? It occur- 
red to me to study the sensations produced 
by effort when pushed to the point of 
exhaustion in all sorts and conditions of 
people.”’ 


ESPONSE to effort. Who but Macken- 
zie could have dreamed of such a fool- 
ishly simple experiment? So now he threw 
away his polygraph, his apparatus. And 
now he plied that fantastically simple test 
on the folks of Burnley, folks who with 
love Mackenzie said “‘were patients of the 
decent-living, hard-working classes, on 
whom my test could be very effectively 
applied, in as much as they had to follow 
their occupations, be their hearts good or 
bad.” 

Breathlessness on effort, pain on effort— 
by a few simple questions this master me- 
chanic of the heart got out of his people: 

“Sure, doctor, I get out of breath much 
quicker than I used to,” and “Yes, it 
catches me here lately in the chest when I 
do just a little heavy lifting.’’ Thus and so 
did James Mackenzie dig out the funda- 
mentals of the first warning signs that 
something might go dangerously wrong 
with our vital pumps. 

If, twenty years before, he had known 
enough to make this simple test on that 
young wife! 

Response to effort—thus and so he took 
the bunk and confusion out of the treat- 
ment of the ills of hearts. So with one kick 
of his stout northern shoe he sent a thou- 
sand years of theories, a vast accumulated 
rubbish of drugs, baths, nostrums down the 
stairs out of his sure house of knowledge. 

Failing hearts? They fail when they’ve 
more work to do than they’re fit for. 

Curing hearts? No cure for a muscle 
that’s hopelessly changed into scar tissue 
maybe. 

Relieving hearts? Surely, yes, many of 
them for years. So James Mackenzie set- 
tled down to relieve hearts, so he said, 
simply by easing them of their burden. 

He was a healer, but first of all he was a 
revolutionist. VIII 


HERE should be a happy end to this 
story, and there is a happy end when 
you think of the thousands his simple 
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“Today, no woman 


DARES 


to wear ordinary hosiery if she would attain slender 
shapeliness of ankle and leg” . . . says MARY ASTOR 


This lovely star’s favorite hose is the 
modish Picot Edge style*. . a creation 
filmy sheer from top to toe 


Famous movie stars and directors now fully rec- 
ognize the important part hosiery plays in ac- 
centuating shapeliness of ankle and leg. 


For they found that hosiery of exactly the same 
weight often created a vastly different effect when 
worn. One pair causing the ankle and leg to ap- 
pear slightly thicker; another giving youthful 
slenderness. That is why such stars as Mary Astor 
now wear a certain type of hosiery. 


Her favorite is this lovely Allen-A Picot Edge 
style.* It is all-silk, of filmiest, sheerest weave. 
Full-fashioned to cling tightly to the ankle and 
mold softly to the knee in a most engaging man- 
ner. Around the top is an adorable Picot Edge 
in contrasting color. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY 


The sé/ken foot has an extra narrow sole (invisible 
even when worn with “‘cut-out”’ slippers). The 
heel reinforcement and the new Allen-A side and 
top toe guards cushion and strengthen the foot 
at all points of wear. Thus service and beauty 
are ideally combined. 


You will find this lovely Allen-A hose at your 
dealer’s in all of the newest shades. Ask for it by 
style number— 3710. $2.50 the pair. If you prefer 
a slightly heavier weight chiffon, ask for style 
number—3712. $1.95 the pair. Both with the 
Picot Edge. If your dealer does not carry either 
of these styles, simply send us his name—a post 
card will do—and we will see that you are 


promptly supplied. 





*The same hosiery styles shown in the smart Allen-A 
Hosiery Shop, Fifth Avenue at 38th Street—and other 
New York Stores—are now available at Allen-A 
dealers’ everywhere. Priced from $1.50 to $3.00 the pair 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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| This Jelly 


almost makes 
itself 


Just add sugar and water to a pack- 
age of Skinner’s Prepared Fruit 
Pectin, bring to a boil, and you'll 
have five glasses of sparkling, clear 
jelly with the true fruit flavor! 


You'll be proud of every glass be- 
cause jelly made in this manner is 
delicious, wholesome, firm, and 
delightfully colored. 


Science now extracts the flavor and 
jelly-making substance from fresh 
fruit and concentrates it in pow- 
dered form for your use. House- 
wives and home economics experts 
everywhere endorse this new 
method. It eliminates all worry, 
all disagreeable work, and most of 
the expense from 
home jelly-making. 





Choose your favor- 
’ ite flavor from this 
handy counter car- 
ton at your grocer’s 


~ today. 15¢ a pack- 
, age. Or send the 
coupon. 





Simply Add Sugar and Water 


FLAVORS: 
Grape, Orange, 
Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Mint. 


SKINNER MFG. CO. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Gentlemen: Iam enclosing 20¢ (15¢ plus 
5¢ for postage). Please send me a full size 
package of Skinner’s Prepared Fruit Pectin. 


NUNN oo ccs scasannsciobcocnensin 
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heart science has saved. But there should 
be an end to tell how this unknown genius, 
James Mackenzie, went up to the big city 
of London, where all really worthwhile 
Englishmen and Scotchmen go to make 
good with their doctrines, inventions, 
cures, messages, nostrums. 

In 1907, when he was fifty-four, he did 
move up to London to tell the world about 
the troubles and the new simple way of 
treating the human heart. He went up 
there poor; he’d been too good a doctor 
in Burnley to make or to save much 
money. But here was real success! 


N LONDON in alittle more than a year 

the guineas and pounds sterling began 
to rollin. The rich folks of London, Eu- 
rope, America came, drawn by the growing 
fame, trusting the moment they clapped 
eyes on him—just as the poor folks of 
Burnley had done—this gray-bearded, 
hawk-eyed Scotchman. 

And the great London doctors were daz- 
zled by his common sense, but more by 
what they heard of his discarded poly- 
graph. But Mackenzie couldn’t seem to 
be happy. 

He was a heart specialist now, had 
nothing to do but sit in his office, tell one 
rich man: ‘“‘So many drops of tincture of 
digitalis per day”; and another one: 
‘““Take your finger off your pulse, keep it 
off, and get the next boat back to Amer- 
ica; nothing wrong with you”’; and an- 
other: ‘‘Put your house in order, your 
days are numbered.” 

But he couldn’t be happy; he wasn’t 
cut out to be such a high-priced oracle. 
He sensed that by knowing all about one 
organ of our bodies he’d get not to know 
enough about it—because he would forget 
about all the rest of the hundred parts of 
the body from which this one organ draws 
its life. 

No, he was incurably the family doctor, 
seeing the whole man or woman, not some 
little special part of him that might then 
be the rage in medicine. Then, too, he was 
unhappy because he had to be so success- 
ful. Mackenzie distrusted uniform suc- 
cess in that great unknown of disease 
through which the very best doctors still 
must stumble. He shouted for physicians 
to publish their deaths, their failures. 


““X TOW in medicine,” he said, ‘‘if there 

is one thing that should be more 
stimulating than others, it is the failures. 
Success may be accidental or misleading; 
failures imply lack of knowledge and are 
an urgent call for enlightenment.” 

But specialists? He found they were 
too busy to fuss and think over their 
failures. 

Mackenzie couldn’t be happy, because 
he’d lost his experimental animals, his be- 
loved patients. Though the King made 
him a knight, and they called him “Sir 
James’”’ instead of plain Doctor Macken- 
zie, where was the cottage to which he 
could drive, knock at the door and walk in 
without waiting, take that one hundred 
and thirtieth tracing with his clumsy poly- 
graph—that tracing on which hung the 
result of ten 
years of watching 


But he was unhappy because he was out 
of step with the medical crazes of these 
daysin London. Here were doctors who’d 
discovered death-dealing microbes. ‘‘But 
they’re not practicing doctors!’’ Mac- 
kenzie would say. ‘“‘If aman can’t watch 
every effect of a microbe from first to last 
on his patients, how’ll he add to the prog- 
ress of medicine?” 

This man Mackenzie, seeming old- 
fashioned, but mayte way ahead of his 
time, even distrusted microscopes. ‘‘ Yes, 
they show up germs,” he’d argue, ‘‘but 
your microscope can’t show the symptoms 
those germs produce in sick people.” 

His scientific friends argued with him 
with the great names of Koch, Pasteur. 
“Your microscope lets you see microbes, 
yes, but it doesn’t show the first mys- 
terious weakening of your patient that 
lets those germs in. And the best micro- 
scope can’t show you what chance this 
chap has to fight off his pneumonia, and 
that one to die of it!” 

How could he be happy when he was so 
utterly alone in thinking that death fight- 
ers should first of all know their patients? 


IX 


ACKENZIE history does have a 

happy end. In 1919, without fuss or 
heroics, he kicked his whole London fa- 
mousness right in the face and went back 
to general practice. 

He went to Scotland, to the famous lit- 
tle old golf town, St. Andrews, just as the 
first pains in his chest and left arm came 
to warn him the muscles of his own heart 
were growing tired. 

There at St. Andrews, amid the fogs of 
the North Sea, James Mackenzie joined 
with the plain family doctors of the town. 
They started innocently and without fuss 
to study the early stages, which the deep 
common sense of him told him were the 
curable stages, of ‘“‘the diseases common 
among the people.” 

Less and less golf could Mackenzie play. 
Less and less did he dare become excited. 
Like the boy he always remained—over 
his little discoveries, his grand failures and 
disappointments. More and more that 
fierce pain in his chest, quicker and 
quicker it answered the call of the worn 
muscles of his heart. 

But he worked, not directing those com- 
mon physicians of St. Andrews, but work- 
ing cheek by jowl with them, working at 
his first love of noting, mapping, trapping 
those first twinges of pain, those first out- 
of-sorts feelings of his Scotch villagers. 
Here were the folks to study; they’d never 
leave St. Andrews; ‘‘thirty year. we’!l be 
able to watch them,” you can hear James 
Mackenzie say. That long dear study was 
not for James Mackenzie, but what 
matter? 


“TT IS true that the observer’s life is too 

short,’”’ he said. ‘‘The man who plants 
the acorn does not expect to see the full- 
grown oak; one may plant, another water, 
but neither may reap the increase,” he 
wrote like some old Bible sage. “‘The true 
observer is he who is content to do the 
spade work, in- 
different as to 





of this one sick 
man or woman? 
He was a great 
man now and 
had no time or 
opportunity to 
watch the same 
poor man or 
woman ten years 
on end. 

They gave him 
the highest hon- 
ors, made him 
Fellow of the 
Royal Society to 
be brother to 
Isaac Newton 
and old Anthony 
Leeuwenhoek. 











who shall realize 
the results, so 
long as the aim 
of medicine is 
achieved.”’ 

To the end he 
worked for that 
simple aim—not 
for science, but to 
combat ill health 
and death. Inthe 
first days of 1925, 
at seventy-two, 
safely obscure 
once more, he 
died—of angina 
pectoris, that ill 
he had learned to 
check so well for 











Heart specialists 
came from all 
over the world to 
bow down to him. 





‘“PARDON ME—DOES THIS TRAIN 
’ 
GO TO PRINCETON JUNCTION?” 


so long in so 
many by easing 
the heart of its 
burden. 
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This dirty 


little boy 





bellied in 
this bathtub 


And look at it! 








| HARO WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER | 
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E WAS a very, very dirty 

little boy. He left a very, 

very dirty ring around the tub. 

Why do dirty little boys leave 

rings around tubs at all? Be- 

cause the water which comes out 
of the faucet is hard. 

Hard water combines with 
soap. Scum forms. The scum 
collects dirt. It sticks to the tub. 
It forms a dirty ring. Notice that 
it forms a dirty ring in the dish- 
pan too. Notice that this scum 
gets into clothes in the washtubs 
and makes them grayish white. 

But use Melo to soften the 
water and the scum won’t form. 
Put two tablespoonfuls in the 
bathtub. Put two tablespoonfuls 
in the washtubs. Put a teaspoon- 
fulin the dishpan. You save % to 
¥% the amount of soap ordinarily 
used. You save your hands, be- 
cause you have soft water. 
Really soft, just like rain water. 

Keep a package of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer 's. 


The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


A REAL | pa 
WATER SOFTENER . IATER SOF" 


Send 10c for a full-size package tan 


Sree aT, | 
of Melo 








Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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‘She Charm of 
the CProfile 


A new conception in ankle 
illusion. Two delicately 
converging lines blend into 
a shadowy, pointed outline 
just above the heel. Its un- 
usual loveliness is instantly 
discernible, especially in 
the sheer chiffons at $1.95. 
A noteworthy example of 
fine texture, sturdy serv- 
ice and charming color! 
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Silk never has been converted 
into a daintier beauty, never 
has had a more alluring 
erace than is found in these 
new creations and colorings. 
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‘Ghe “Wizardry 
of Goloring 


From colorful Paris, from 
America’s leading style cre- 
ators, these miracles of new ° 
beauty in shades and tints 
are adapted. Intriguingly 
different! In no other ho- 
siery will you find such a 
galaxy of colorings, such 
an interesting variety of 
styles, weights and textures. 
Hosiery for every occasion! 

















PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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Rare Beauty and Distinction With Ribboned Brocade 


a]l OFTEN pays to take a leaf from the an- 
Mira) cestral book—especially when it comes to 
8] needlework. And never does this harmless 
“@4| sort of plagiarism bring more satisfying re- 
ZA) sults than when we start to re-create the 
charm of lovely old-time ribboned brocades. The work 
is remarkably easy to do, and the distinction lent by 
such rich and elegant pieces as those shown here is more 
than worth the effort. 
To outline a pattern on brocade with narrow ribbon 
is very easy to do. Merely follow the method in 
sketch at lower left. Keep your ribbon on its card, 
with an elastic around it, loosening only a few feet at a 
time as needed. Using matching sewing silk, lightly 
tack the ribbon around the design where the dull 
section meets the satin part of the damask. Full- 
ness may be worked in with tiny plaits on the inner 
edge. Occasionally it is better to ignore some unim- 
portant quirk in the design and lay the ribbon across 
it in a pleasing line. At sharp turns, turn the ribbon 
over so its opposite side faces up. To finish off, run 
the end of the ribbon through the damask and fasten 
it on the underside. If ribbon edges curl noticeably 
after work is finished, stroke flat with a needle, or 
take an extra stitch here and there. 
Silk damask brocade is best for a drawing-room, but 
for a less imposing room choose any other self or nearly 
self colored damask. The brocade should not have 
too intricate a design. Louis Fourteenth patterns are 
bold and, therefore, appropriate. Remember that 
the amount of material required depends not upon the 
size of the cover, but upon the pattern of brocade. 
The ribbon may be narrow, shaded pompadour or baby rib- 
bon the same on both sides. The width should be not over 
84, of an inch, and \% of an inch for small pieces such as the 
light shield. 
For the couching, twisted mercerized cotton is used on the 
bench top, light shield and fire screen. The two other pieces 
offer a little variety in their trimming. Instead of ribbon, 
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At left: Alight 
shield of green bro- 
cade and ribbon 
couched with 
darker green 
thread. Right cen- 
ter: Blue brocade 
runner—black 
rope silk couched 
with silver out- 
lines design. 





~ For couching: Bring thread out 
close to inner edge of ribbon, span 
ribbon straight across, and insert 
needle exactly opposite where thread 
emerged; threads ¥% inch apart. 


By GERTRUDE WHITING 


the table runner motif is outlined with three strands — 
two of black rope silk and one of mercerized black 
cordonnet—all couched with silver laminette; while the 
wall panel design is outlined with one strand of corn- 
yellow or écru untwisted rope silk and two strands of 
gold laminette, caught down with a couching of dark 
brown twisted mercerized cotton. Although not clear 
in the photograph, the wall panel design is again ac- 
cented inside the silk and laminette, and close to it, 
with three strands of gold laminette couched with 
matching sewing silk. 

When using a novelty silver-edged ribbon, as on 
the bench top, it is more effective to couch over the 
plain edge of the ribbon and just inside the silver edve. 

The light shield at extreme left can be raised or 
lowered by its inch-long loops of ribbon attached an 
inch apart—one above the other—at center back of 
shield. The shield, approximately 914 inches by 714 
inches, has a cardboard foundation, lined with green 
sateen. The stand, an ordinary 16-inch hatstand, 
may be purchased in the art needlework section of 
most department stores. Its mushroom top has been 
removed and replaced by a large brass upholstering 
nail hammered to within \% of an inch of top of stand. 
so that shield’s loop may be slipped over it. 

Just as effective for a pillow top is the 22-inch square 
brocade that makes the fire screen at extreme right. 
Cover the back with blue sateen and the joined edges 
A fireside bench has a covering of delft-blue brocade enriched by of front and back with gold ——- , 

silver-edged orange taffeta ribbon couched in black. ‘ The table runner measures 2574 inches by 51, and 

is lined with tan sateen. Measure your table, and 

choose a design whose repetition will agreeably fill the 
width and length desired. The border effect, 114 inches 
inside finished edge of runner, is made by couching four 
strands of black rope silk with silver laminette. 

The wall hanging at bottom of page is lined with sateen, 
and trimmed, 14 of an inch from edge on right side, with 
%-inch-wide gold galloon. Or, if preferred, it may be 
framed in dark brown wood with a fine line of gold on edge. 




















The fire screen at 
ee as a ae ER aE NPR le, seep, right, on an ada- 
justable stand with 
three “ball and 
claw-foot”’ legs, is 
covered with delft- 
blue brocade. 
A ‘soft peach- 
colored ribbon, 
couched in black, 
outlines the motif. 
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Wall hanging of rich brown silk brocade, with satin 
Jigures accented by écru rope silk couched in brown, and 
gold laminette couched with matching sewing silk. 
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The Kohler Electric Sink in Spring Green, One of Six Kohler Colors 


@© 1928, Kohler Co. 


The kitchen’s new efficiency center 


Here is a Kohler Electric Sink designed to 
give modern kitchens a new efficiency 
center, with every facility right at hand for 
time-saving, labor-saving, and step-saving. 

Imagine it in your own kitchen! The 
electric dishwasher, ready. to wash your 
dishes spotlessly, hygienically clean. The 
general-utility or laundry tub, at the left, 
its drainboard cover affording extra work- 
ing space. The deep “regular” sink in the 
center, holding water without a dishpan 
and catching debris in the removable cup of 


KOHLER Co., Founded 1873, KOHLER, WIS. . 


its Duostrainer. The swinging faucets and 
the rinsing hose, each delivering hot, cold, 
or tempered water. Beneath, on swinging 
arms, the refuse container and the “tool 
box” for brushes, scouring powder, and the 
like. All at your finger tips . . 


It is a wonderful sink. And wonder- 
fully beautiful, too, in its dress of green 
enamel—bringing to the kitchen the same 
color beauty that bath tubs, lavatories, and 
toilets in lovely Kohler Color Ware now 
bring to the bathroom. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Ask your plumber about the several 
Kohler Electric Sink models and other 
Kohler fixtures. And mail us this coupon. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. L.H.J. 4-28 


Gentlemen: Please send booklets as checked. 


0 The Kohler Electric Sink 
0 “Color Charm Enters the Bathroom” 
(Kohler Color Ware) 
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: Branches in Principal Cities 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


LOOK FOR TAB 





Plumbing Fixtures 


KOHLER 


TRADE MARK 





ON EACH FIXTURE 
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CA sure sign of superior quality 


The Kroehler Blue Ribbon Label’ 





F= those of artistic taste, yet to whom 
value is important, Kroehler offers a new 
development in luxurious living room furni- 
ture and davenport beds. Each beautiful de- 
sign is identified by the Kroehler “Blue Rib- 
bon Quality” Label. 

These beautiful Blue Ribbon Quality Mod- 
els are the newest vogue in design and in 
coverings. Each piece is a Striking example 
of artistic craftsmanship. Yet, no designs of 
comparable beauty, style and comfort cost so 
little. In faét, they are almost revolutionary 
values —that any average home can afford. 

This is due to the vast purchasing power 
and tremendous produétion facilities of the 
mammoth Kroehler shops — largest of their 
kind in all the world—where manufacturing 
costs are very low. 

See these beautiful designs at your local 
dealer’s Store and note the moderate prices. 


Hidden Qualities 
The remarkably long life of Kroehler Blue 
Ribbon Quality Furniture, its. enduring grace 
and luxuriousness, is due to the famous 


Davenport Bed Suite No. 1789 
Coxwell Chair No. 345 


“Hidden Qualities.” As an example, the Blue 
Ribbon Quality frame is of selected, kiln- 
dried hardwood, strongly braced, glued, dow- 
eled and corner-blocked. Not soft wood merely 
nailed together. 

Resilient, non-sagging seat springs of Pre- 
mier quality interlock with a spring steel un- 
derstructure . . . far Stronger and more durable 


than the usual webbing. Filling is of finest ° 


quality sterilized 4-X grade moss and clean, 
white felted cotton. Seat cushions are filled 
with patented, yielding coil springs, thickly 
padded with clean, white felted cotton. 




















This beautiful Blue Ribbon Quality Davenport Bed means an extra bed- 
room for your home... instantly transformed, with a single motion, into 
a restful, full-size bed for two 


The folding frame of the Kroehler Dav- 
enport Bed is all-steel, fitted with sagless 
cable fabric and helical springs. Ample space 
for removable mattress and bedding. 

Your nearest Kroehler dealer will be glad 
to show you the Kroehler Blue Ribbon 
Quality Designs. They come in a wide variety 
of coverings, in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
Chase Velmo, jacquard velours, linen frieze 
and moquette, leather or Chase Leatherwove. 

Most dealers are glad to arrange conven- 


ient terms. 
“« “« “« 


Watch for newspaper announcements of 

Kroehler Blue Ribbon Quality Designs 

and see the display at your dealer's 
Our handsomely illustrated book,“Enjoyable 
Living Rooms,” and the name of a dealer who 
can show you Kroehler Blue Ribbon Qual- 
ity Designs, will be sent on request. Address 
KROEHLER MFG. CO., Chicago, Illinois 


or Stratford, Canada 


Fadories at: Chicago, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, 
Ill.; Dallas, Texas; Binghamton, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Cal.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Cleveland, O. Canadian FaGories: Stratford, Ont. 


KROEHRLER 





* On davenports, davenport beds and all loose-cushion chairs the Blue 


Ribbon Quality Label is sewed on the deck underneath cushion 
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(hintz-Dressed Beds of Old-Time Inspiration 


Easil yand Inexpensively Made at Flome 


4] UST about this time of the year, 
spring fever and housecleaning 
suddenly take the center of the 
stage, and every housewife fallsa 
prey to that domesticated form 
of wanderlust which bids her change the 
furniture about and brighten old, familiar 
rooms with fresh and colorful new draper- 
ies. It’s a perfectly natural and legitimate 
urge, but lack of means too often proves a 
stumblingblock. Here, however, is a way 
of gratifying it at very little expense, with 
all the charm and dignity of old-time days 
brought down to modern times. 

Lovely chintz designs may be found in 
almost any store, and what more fitting 
substitute for the stiff old 
damasks that draped the 





Plain cotton bias tape was used for the 
binding, which is halfan inch wide finished. 
Below, a Jacobean print in dark blue- 
greens, navy, garnet, rose and two shades 
of brown, on a pale tan background, with 
the same colors repeated in the fringe, car- 
ries out the atmosphere of the room. 

The three-quarter-size bed in the two 
illustrations has a base measuring 47 
inches wide, 77 inches long and 15 inches 
high, including the spring. With the mat- 
tress it is 20 inches high. 

Twenty yards of chintz will make the 
bed and window hangings, but be sure to 
plan the cutting carefully, and when it is 
necessary to piece, match the design as 





bedsof theearly eighteenth 





closely as possible. The trimming re- 
quires 25 yards of inch-wide bias cotton- 
tape binding, or inch-wide upholstery 
fringe. 

Cover the box spring with any strong 
lining fabric, padding the top of cover with 
cotton batting. For the gathered valance 
around sides and end of bed, cut length- 
wise of material a piece 284 inches long 
and 17 wide. Narrowly hem ends, turn 
up a 2-inch hem for bottom edge and 
slightly gather the other edge to a piece 
of tape 205 inches long, to fit around sides 
and end of bed. Baste valance to top edge 


(Continued on Page 161) 





century? The gay-colored 
prints lend themselves de- 
lightfully to almost any 
background, and a piece or 
two of painted furniture, a 
Colonial or Early Amer- 
ican treasure, will supply 
the perfect complemen- 
tary touch. 

A framework base built 
of any durable wood by 
the local carpenter, or an 
iron frame ordered to size 
for $6.00 to $7.00 from a 
department store, forms 
the foundation for the 
bed. The spring and mat- 
tress may then be added, 
and behold the beginnings 
of a stately couch @ la du- 
chesse, such as today is find- 
ing favor in many a home 
of elegance and charm. 

To blend with the painted 
furniture of the room at 
top of page, a modern chintz 
design was chosen, with 
large, brilliant flowers in 
blue, green, yellow and 
pink on a gray ground. 
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BENJoLE = 
FOUNDATIONS =& 


There’s a feeling of intimacy between = 
yourself and your Bien Jolie, borne of = 
the knowledge that here is a founda- 
tion which anticipates not only your * 
figure needs but your expression of = 
good taste ~ At all good stores =e 
Write for illustrations of the newest models 
BENJAMIN & JOHNES 


358 Fifth Avenuc, Dept. L, New York 


Loveliness in Every Line 





-Cotsettes * Bandettes - Girdles - Brassieres 
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CLEANING POWER . 
ON YOUR OWN RUGS 


Surely there can be no better way to choose an 
electric cleaner than by comparison with other 
cleaners. Nor can there be any fairer standards 
of judgment than those upon which distinguished 
juries of experts have based seven Grand Prize 
awards to the Eureka in international competition. 


It was “for effectiveness, simplicity and light- 
ness of construction” that the Eureka gained its 
seventh and latest triumph at the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exposition, after side-by-side tests with the 
world’s best cleaners. 


Only a direct comparison in your own home 
can show you why 2,000,000 American women 
have confirmed this verdict of experts, and placed 
the Grand Prize Eureka first. Women have found 
that these same three factors—cleaning effective- 


EUREKA INVITES THIS COMPARISON OF 


IN YOUR OWN HOME =. 
- IN YOUR OWN WAY - 


ness, simplicity and lightness of construction— 
are most essential to satisfactory service in daily 
household use. 


The new improved Eureka is an even greater 
cleaner—bigger, better built, more rugged, easier 
to handle—than the Eurekas which have seven 
times been crowned world champions. It has 
30% higher vacuum and tremendously increased 
cleaning power—in all, 16 important mechan- 
ical improvements. 


You can quickly and easily prove this for your- 
self. Phone the nearest Eureka dealer; he will 
arrange for a trial—make a generous allowance 
for your old cleaner, and liberal terms on the 
balance. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret. Street, Sydney, Australia 


VACUUM CLEANE 


The new 
Eureka Auto 
Cleaner, spe 
cially designed 
for the quick 
and easy clean- 
ing of auto- 
mobiles, and 
“hard-to-get- 
at” corners in 
homes, garages, 
‘ stores, etc. 


Gets 
More Dirt 
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Designs by Jennie Hirsch 


When You Plant Your S: pring Garden 


R|HESE are the days when the 


open calls and even the laziest 
among us feels that universal 
tM Kima| urge to get back to the earth. 
ciasmes) With trowel in hand we sally 
gayly forth to start a-digging in the gar- 
den—and realize shortly that our joints 
are growing stiff from kneeling on the 
cold moist ground, that we’ve mislaid 
our seeds and garden implements, and the 
flowers of May seem strangely far away 
from April! 

But take heart! There’s a way to avoid 
this disillusion. With a capacious oil- 
cloth apron or a snug seed belt tied 
around our waist, a ground cushion on 
which to kneel and a tool kit fastened to 
it, there’s no excuse at all for either rheu- 
matism or lost implements. And when 
our seeds have grown to flowers, we can 








gather them in a charming oilcloth 
basket! 

With such fascinating prints and colors 
on the oilcloth market today, these gar- 
den accessories can become a real delight. 
And they’re extremely easy to make. The 
apron at top of page, for instance, is 
merely an oval measuring 23 by 36 inches, 
with neck cut out, a 9-inch-deep pocket 
sewed on 10% inches from bottom, 
and stitched down center, and all edges 
bound with oilcloth 34 inches deep, in a 
contrasting color. Two double straps, 114 
inches wide, are attached each side of 
oval neck, although seam doesn’t show 
in sketch, and crossed from shoulder to 
apron sides at waistline. 

If the oilcloth sticks when sewing by ma- 
chine, newspaper placed over the portion 
to be stitched will obviate the difficulty. 



















Seed belt at right, 11 
by 203% inches, with 
lower row of pockets 
42 inches deep and 
upper row 34 inches 
deep, I inch apart. 
One-half-inch-wide 
bias tape, doubled to 
\4-inch width, binds 
edges, separates 
pockets and makes 
Strings to tie around 
waist, 
























Combined cushion and 
tool kit at left, 18 by 48 
inches. Double handles, 
V4 by 14% inches. Up- 
per row of pockets, 8 
inches, lower row, 6% 
inches deep, 4 inches 
apart. Bound with ¥4- 
inch-wide bias tape. 
Snaps at top and bot- 
tom hold it together 
when doubled and car- 
ried over arm. 


Flower basket is 
made of 17-inch 
square of plain oil- 
cloth, lined with 
18-inch square of 
figured oilcloth, 
turned over and 
stitched down to V2- 
inch width on plain 
square. Doubled 
handle, 26 by 1% 
inches, fastened to 
opposite corners. 






The centerfold was sound and firm 
after the Hotel McAlpin test. 


These sheets 
outwore all others 


The Hotel McAlpin, New York City, 
where the washing test proved the 
outstanding wear of Dwight Anchor 
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The selvage looks as good as new 
after Hotel McAlpin test of Dwight 
Anchor sheets. 
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Dwight Anchor hem perfect after 
400 washings in the McAlpin test. 


in Hotel McAlpin tests 


as in our own recent tests, even 
the hems, selvages, centerfold 
remained firm and unbroken 


IGOROUS TESTS have again and 
again proven the long-wearing 
quality of Dwight Anchor sheets .. . 
Sent to ordinary steam laundries, 
washed and ironed times equivalent to 
years of wear, they have stayed sound 
where others washed to rags. 


And now, in this most recent test of 
all—Mr. Arthur L. Lee, Managing 
Director of the Hotel McAlpin, again 
proves the outstanding superiority of 
Dwight Anchor sheets. The McAlpin 
requires the same excellent quality 
sheets that are used in high-class homes. 


“Dwight Anchor sheets have shown 
clearly their advantages over any 
other sheets and pillow cases I have 
ever tested,” writes Mr. Lee. 


“As the result of a washing test 
conducted by me to determine the 
relative merits of seven leading brands, 
I have just placed a substantial order 
to cover the require- 


ing and ironing, the Dwight Anchor 
brand showed marked superiority in 
appearance and wear. 


“T have decided to standardize here- 
after, exclusively, on Dwight Anchor 
Sheets and Pillow Cases for our hotels.” 


N HOMES all over America, Dwight 
Anchor sheets . . . identical in texture 
with those in use at the McAlpin. . . give 
the same conclusive proof of their long- 
wearing quality as in Mr. Lee’s and in our 
own rigorous tests. 


You will find it an economy to purchase 
Dwight Anchor sheets of the 108-inch 
length. They wear longer because of the 
extra tuck-in, and the wider turn-over keeps 
spreads and blankets clean. Sheets with 
same size hem, top and bottom, also give 
longer wear. 


Dwight Anchor sheets are guaranteed for 
quality. The dealer is required to replace 
them if they are not perfect. 


Your department store 





ments of the Hotels 


McAlpin and Marti- eikics anc 


Dwight FAnchor 


has Dwight Anchor 


sheets. If not, write 
PILLOW CASES 


nique. 
“After 400 wash- 
ings, including dry- 


SHEETS - 

















DATE MARK 


Make a test of Dwight Anchors in 
your own home. Date this label sewn 
on the hem. Watch their long wear. 





SHEETING - PILLOW CASES 
Manufactured since 1840 


Dwight Mfg. Co., care 
Minot, Hooper and Co., 
11 Thomas Street, New 
York City. 


Dwight Anchor 


- TUBING 
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“Dearzest you must 
stop / There won't be 
eziough to go “round!” but— 


HE SIMPLY COULDAT 
RESIST THE TEMPTATION 


To a clever woman, a flick of “that flavor called FrENcH”’ is an ever 


dependable aid to entertaining. It adds a flavor unique and capable 
to dainty sandwiches’ of ham, of tongue, of chicken, of various 
cheeses—thin and trimmed and fairly begging to be eaten. 

Neither too fiery hot nor flat and insipid—just right—“ that flavor 
called FRENCH” is a zest to appetite and to digestion. 

Made with the finest imported Mustard seed, combined with 
certain savory spices and blended according to an age-old and 
jealously-guarded formula—The result, a flavor of distinction— 
found only in French’s Prepared Mustard. With hot meats or 
cold cuts; salads or fish—an irresistible call to happy appetites. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
5 MUSTARD STREET Rochester, N. Y. 





this. coupon today 











Send t NAME cnnnreennnnneesnbe ne wenecnnennnennnceceee 
No. interesting, help- Address uate eee cam 


fule lacludes “Flavia'’s" =.) 8.) Sem ere 5 






































agoting Trims Her Party Frock 


By Nora WarD RuHoaps 


t4| bunny can’t take the place of 
m| that intriguing brand-new frock 
iGxmeemas} for the Easter party! For it’s 
not only grown-ups to whom the fascinat- 
ing subject of clothes assumes a large im- 
portance. Many a shy little miss has 
gained a feeling of much-needed confi- 
dence—and at the same time, perhaps, 
averted one of those bugaboo grown-up 
““complexes”—through the wearing of 
the kind of clothes she knows to be both 
suitable and becoming. 

One can’t begin too soon to cultivate a 
nice sense of taste, and simplicity is the 
first lesson. The French-doll type of little- 
girl frock—all ruffles and frills and fancy 
furbelows—is happily demodé, and “the 
simpler, the smarter’’ 
seems to be Paris’ slo- 
gan. Typical of this idea 
is the dainty party dress 
above, of crépe de chine 
in two contrasting 
shades, trimmed with the 
simple but effective fag- 
oting seen in so many of 
the smartest French 
frocks nowadays. 
Adapted to a standard 
design, No. 5351, the 








explained below. The original frock was 
made in two shades of pink, with the 
darker tone used for trimming bands, but 
two shades of yellow, pale blue or green, 
or white with a pastel color used for the 
bands, would be equally attractive. 

For a twelve-year-old size, as sketched, 
buy 3 yards of 36-inch-wide crépe de 
chine in the light shade, one yard of the 
darker shade for bands, and one spool of 
fine white twisted silk for fagoting. 
Measure child and buy your design ac- 
cording to bust and length as well as age. 

The first step is to cut a duplicate 
paper pattern from sheets of jewelers’ 
or similar tissue paper, making the fol- 
lowing changes: Cut the underbodice 
pattern 2 inches longer than the design. 
Cut the skirt pattern 2 inches shorter 
than the design, using the 
scalloped edge in design 
as a guide for edge; then 
mark on the bottom of 
new skirt pattern a 2- 
inch-widescallopedband. 
Make the following 
changes in the bolero de- 
sign as indicated in dia- 
gram of front of bolero at 
top of page 161: Cut 2 
inches longer, and mark 
on pattern the 2-inch 








dress is perfectly easy to 
make; and nothing could 
be less difficult than the 
fagoting stitch, as 


Above, the simple French fagot- 
ing stitch—explained in detail 
in accompanying article—which 
trims the frock at top of page. 


scalloped band (D); cut 
off scalloped part at 


(Continued on Page 161) 





Patterns may.be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
60 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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NV oR ie VE. tS O F 


The beauty of ever-harmonious tint, 
melting shadow and soft, vivacious 
light—the attraction of swansdown- 
softness—the satisfaction of beauty 
which lives through years! 


Qualities offered in superlative meas- 


ure by CA-VEL—velvets unequalled 
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mo / 
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in richness, in permanence or in va- 
riety of color and design by even the 
sovereign fabrics of the Renaissance. 
Velasquez never painted into one of 
his masterpieces a velvet which equals 
the velvet-bloom of CA-VEL. Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton or Phyfe never 
used in their historic masterpieces 


a 


BD BAU Toe 


olvet 


of cabinetry, velvets so opulently and 
enduringly beautiful. 


Cool in summer, warm in winter, 
difficult to soil and easy to clean, 
the rich pile of CA-VEL appears to 
equal advantage in curtains, furni- 
ture-coverings and hangings. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION, Dept. 2, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Send me your booklet ‘ 
taining pictorial suggestions for making my home 
attractive without extravagance. 
check for 25c enclosed (stamps acceptable). I under- 


. 


‘Fascinating Interiors’? con- 


Money order or 
of decorative materials. 


(Write name and address in margin below) 


stand that the questionnaire in the book, when filled 
out and returned by me, entitles me to free advice 
by Mr. Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild, and to free samples 
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© 1928, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


Only a diplomat, you'll think, could devise a _ through the milk, in finest particles. Use Car- 
cream soup so subtly, so silkily, smooth asthis! natiom in all your cooking. It is so convenient 
And only a cook with a reckless disrespect for | and economical. And results are so much better! 


the cost of butter and cream, you’ll hazard, Carnation “Two-Can” Cream of Tomato Soup—1 can tomato soup; 1 
. ° P ! tall can Carnation Milk. Heat in different pans, watching carefully to 

could make It SO thickly, sO richly creamy: prevent scorching. When piping hot (not boiling) pour tomato soup 
ry eae a, : . into milk. Do not pour milk into tomato, or curdling may result. Serve 

But it isn t extravagance—it s Carnation Milk. immediately; garnishing with whipped cream and chopped parsley. Soup 
Anyone can do it. Just use Carnation, the pure must not be reheated after combining. This makes a thick creamy soup. 


tich milk that evaporation makes doubly rich; Write for Mary Blake Cook Book 


War tilask Gdieed. mchas ox oves- that “homogenization” makes all-creamy—the CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


owing quart of pure, rich milk : ee 440 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
double helping of cream distributed evenly 540 Stuart Bldg., Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 


armhole along dotted line, measuring, 
from the outer edge to the dotted line, 14% 
inches at A, 114 inches at B, and slope to 
C; then mark on pattern the 114-inch-wide 
band (E); trim off 34 inch allowed for 
seam at neck edge; mark on pattern the 
114-inch-wide neckband (F). Instead of 
shoulder shirrings as indi- 
cated on original design, 
mark place for three 5-inch 
tucks, 14 inch apart, with 






neck edges of silk and paper even, and 
baste’ in place. Baste to the same paper 
foundation, 4 inch below the silk band, 
the neck edge of the bolero—open shoul- 
der opposite open end of neckband—% 
inch of its raw edge turned under. Pro- 
ceed to fagot the two together, as sketched 
at bottom of page 158, and finish opening 
of neckband same as shoulder. 

For all fagoting, first 
baste the band and match- 
ing part of dress on a paper 
foundation shaped like 





center tuck placed at V rey dress design, edge of dress 
notch on shoulder. Change i. turned in % inch, and \%- 
back of bolero design t ey inch space left open be- 
eannons. — Gey adie ” tween the two oath Bring 
the original design and use : thread from underside of 
the new paper pattern. FRONTOF \ band as close as possible to 

From the new pattern, °e BOLERO edge, insert needle into 


cut off the neck and arm- 
hole bands where marked, 
as well as the marked 
scalloped band on bottom 
of bolero and bottom of 
skirt. These bands are the 
patterns to use later when 
cutting the contrasting 
bands to be fagoted to 
dress. 

Now youare ready to cut 
the material. From the pale 
shade of silk cut the under- 
bodice, skirt and bolero, 
and remember that the 
length of the bolero and 
skirt has been taken care of and nothing 
more should be added when cutting the 
silk. From the darker shade of silk, cut, 
double, all the separate bands for skirt and 
bolero, allowing \% inch extra each side of 
pand for turning in and sewing. Machine- 
sew the raw edges of the doubled bands 
l¥ inch from each edge. Turn and pull 
through to right side, then baste on upper 
and lower edges to keep straight, but do 
not press until the fagoting is done, since 
pressing is apt to stretch the edges a bit. 
Leave one side of neckband open, to fin- 
ish later for opening at the left shoulder 
seam. 

On front of bolero, either side of shoul- 
der, make three 5-inch-long inverted 
tucks, 4 inch wide and } inch apart, 
using as a guide the V notch in front of 
pattern to mark the center tuck. French- 
seam the right shoulder of bolero, and fin- 
ish the left shoulder as directed on design 
envelope. 

Now you are ready to apply the neck- 
band with fagoting. Turn under inch 
at neck edge of bolero in preparation for 
basting on a paper foundation. For this 
foundation, cut from the original paper 
design a 3-inch-deep complete paper yoke, 
shaping the neck like the design, and lap- 
ping at shoulder seams 3% inch. Lay the 
silk neckband on this paper yoke, with 


° 





Make changes in the 
original bolero pattern as 
indicated above, and ex- 
plained in the accom- 
panying article. 





dress edge—close to its 
edge—directly under point 
where thread came out, and 
pick up %e inch of ma- 
terial. Pull thread through 
and insert needle above in 
band %e inch from point 
where thread first emerged, 
and again pick up Me inch 
of material. Repeat proc- 
ess, thus making )-inch 
vertical stitches, “%6 inch 
apart. In fagoting on the 
scalloped bands, it will be 
necessary, at times, to pick 
upa little more than ce of 
an inch of material in edge of skirt or bo- 
lero, in order to keep stitches straight 
when turning curves. Tear away paper 
when finished. 

Attach armhole bands with fagoting in 
the same manner. Tear away the paper 
backing, French-seam the underarm seams 
of the bolero, and attach the scalloped 
band to bottom of bolero, with fagoting. 

French-seam the shoulders and under- 
arms of the underbodice, and finish the 
neck and armholes with a tiny rolled hem. 
Put 4 rows of shirring, 4% inch apart, at 
top of skirt before joining the skirt to the 
underbodice. A narrow cord, covered with 
a bias fold of silk, inserted in seam joining 
of skirt and underbodice, makes a nice- 
looking finish. 

Fagot the scalloped band to the bottom 
of skirt as you did the other bands. Try 
on the dress. The edge of the bolero 
should come to the hip line and hide the 
joining of skirt and waist. If you find it 
necessary to shorten, this is simply done 
by putting a tuck in the underbodice. On 
the other hand, the dress may be length- 
ened in its second year, if necessary, by in- 
serting a band in the underbodice, thus 
shortening the bolero, but not spoiling the 
dress. With the shorter bolero, a sash 
may be added as suggested in the original 
design. 


GF hintz-Dressed Beds 


(Continued from Page 155) 


of covered spring, allowing it to fall to 
within % inch of floor. 

The hanging back of the bed—made of 
two lengths of the chintz, each 7314 inches 
long—has a seam through lengthwise cen- 
ter, and a 114-inch-wide casing at top and 
bottom. Run tape through casings and 
tack on wall back of bed, gathering panel 
to width of bed. The one photographed 
was placed 21 inches from ceiling and 
reached to within 4 inches of floor back of 
bed. A little experimenting will determine 
the appropriate height for your room—in 
a large spacious one, 16 to 18 inches from 
ceiling is not too high. Carefully arrange 
panel gathers—center seam at center back 
of bed—pulling them straight and taut 
when tacking. 

The valance over the panel hangs on an 
ordinary curtain extension rod. For it, 
cut a piece of chintz 1114 inches wide and 
58% inches long. Put a 2-inch hem on 
one side. On the other, cut shallow scal- 
lops, making width of valance 8 inches 


at center scallop points, and 714 inches 
at side points. The center scallop is 24 
inches wide, and scallops each side of it 
11% inches wide. A 5-inch-wide scallop 
at each end extends around sides of rod. 

When the bed is made up, you are ready 
to cover all with the plain chintz cover. 
The one on page 155, with a seam through 
lengthwise center, is made of two 86-inch 
lengths, which provide enough to tuck 
around bolster or flat pillows. The part 
hanging over sides of bed is a separate 
piece sewed to top cover without gathers, 
and seamed at corners to make a smooth, 
boxlike finish. It is 814 inches wide at 
points, 1014 inches at widest part, and the 
scallops are 12 inches wide. 

The overdrapery curtains are 90 inches 
long and the full width of the material. 
The valance exactly matches the valance 
over bed panel. Three and a half yards of 
36-inch écru rayon net make effective 
glass curtains ‘to accompany either the 
modern or the Jacobean chintz. 





















































O express the season’s 
most outstanding mode 
in the most charming form, 
develop it in Skinner’s Crepe. 


Indoors, in town, at smart 
resorts ... for semi-sports or 
semi-formal wear... the en- 
semble rules supreme. At 
its loveliest it is of such rich, 
supple, colorful fabric as 
Skinner’s Crepe. 


Skinner’s Crepes are wash- 
able and come in 72 exquisite 
shades with Skinner wearing 
quality woven into every 
piece. If your store does not 


carry the exact shades you 
wish, it can quickly get them 
for you. 


A particularly smart ensemble is il- 
lustrated above. The black silk crepe 
coat on the central figure has the new 
cape collar. With this may be worn a 
simple 2-piece silk crepe frock (figure 
on left) or a more formal dress (figure 
on right). Model on left has scarf col- 
lar set back in pointed line and skirt 
pleated at both sides. Crepe should be 
chosen to blend with black coat. Model 
on right can be made of black or 
blonde silk crepe, the latter a new 
shade for spring. Radiating tucks on 
blouse and scalloped hemline on tunic 
are new notes. 


Be sure that your husband has his suits and top- 


coats lined with the famous Skinner’s Satins. 


Wm.Skinner&Sons—New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848 





Skinners Crepes 
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Your Grocer 
Now Can Supply 


BROWN RICE 


Ro years brown rice, which is 
rice retaining its bran, has been 
sold here and there on urgent rec- 
ommendation of physicians and 
scientists. Now Comet Brown 
Rice is being distributed in volume 
throughout the United States. 

Coming from the finest domestic 
rice fields it pours out of the pro- 
tective Comet packages as a real 
wealth of health and delicious- 
ness. For it contains the bran and 
embryo missing from white rice. 
Comet Brown Rice is whole rice 
just as whole wheat represents the 
entire grain. 

Comet Brown Rice therefore 
corrects deficiencies in diet and 
also balances too great protein 
content in nitrogenous foods such 
as meats. This most delicious, di- 
gestible bran food is marvelously 
welcome as breakfast cereal, vege- 
table substitute and dessert. The 
big, creamy, flaky grains of Comet 
Brown Rice fluff up into enticing 
combinations with milk and fruits, 
and into delectable puddings. 

Leading scientists, McCollum of 
Johns Hopkins University, Funk, 
Fraser and Stanton, and many 
others, have called attention to the 
improvement made by brown rice 
in the diet. Its mineral salts, cal- 
cium, phosphorus and iron con- 
tribute to bone, blood, teeth and 
muscular energy. 


Hot Pan Rice—another Comet Success 


By this exclusive Comet process, the 
finest domestic new crop rice is made to 
taste richer and to cook faster. Send 
Coupon for Recipes. 
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COMET RICE COMPANY 

189A Franklin Street, New York City 
Please send me your every-meal menu books 
for Comet Brown Rice, with scientific refer- 
ences, and for Comet Hot Pan White Rice. 
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eAn Ideal Gift for the Linen (hest 





Foster 


I 


OOD dressing nowadays is not 
merely a matter of clothes. The 
smart woman dresses her home with 

as much care as she uses in dressing her- 
self. She knows the importance of good 
designs in decorative handwork, and she 
chooses her household accessories accord- 
ingly. 

Especially is this true of linens. “‘Fancy”’ 
towels that scream for attention are 
anathema to her, and, be she bride or 
matron of many years’ standing, she deco- 
rates her linens in the simple yet effective 
manner shown here. 

An even-thread, loosely woven linen, 
linen thread for the hemstitching of the 
one at top of page, colored mercerized for 
the others, and a blunt needle were used. 


3. Next insert needle into hole 
at right, and slant needle up to 
left, bringing it out 4 threads 
above, as sketched at left. Pull 
the linen threads together with 
each stitch. Proceed as in 4. 





3 


4. Insert needle 4 threads 

to right, carry it under 4 

threads to left, and bring it 

out as atright. Repeat from 

Sketch 2 inclusive to end of 
hem or border. 





en 
HERI: 


Towels With Effective Handwork 








I. Single hem- 
stitching: Pull 2 
threads belowrolled 
hem, bring thread 
out of roll, pass un- 
der 4 threads; in- 
sert needle in roll 
in center of the 4 
threads, and under 
Jirst stitch. Repeat. 





2. Double hemstitch- 
ing: Leave 4 threads 
(A); draw2(B). Work 
over (A) threads on 
right side, towel toward 
you. Take a stitch as 
at left, Proceed as in 3. 





iS) 


8. Toivel directly above: Put a Ye-inch hem in end, and hemstitch as 
in Sketch 1. The 7-inch-wide border on one end only is worked in 
Algerian eyelet as in Sketch 8. Start with hem toward you on right 
side, count 4 threads (A) above hemstitched opening and bring out 
thread where needle emerges. This marks center of eyelet. Take four 
stitches over 4 threads from the same center—B,C,D and E. Then 
take 4 diagonal stitches between, as indicated by dotted lines. As 
you work, draw stitches taut to form center hole. Bring needle out 8 
threads above and 8 to right or left of eyelet center for next one. 

















The towel at right has a narrow rolled hem 
on each end, hemstitched as in Sketch 1. 
The double hemstitched border effect—on one 
end only—is done without pulling threads. 
First, do the row of hemstitching,which forms 
inside margin of border, as follows: Count- 
ing from hem, work over 13th, 14th, 15th and 
16th crosswise threads—Sketches 2, 3 and 
4—picking up the same series of threads as in 
hem. This leaves space for the 3 broken rows 
of hemstitching between. Beginning at hem 
at right, work 5 squares of double hemstitch- 
ing, leave 20 lengthwise linen threads between, 
and repeat to end of row. Work 2 more rows, 
but make each successive row recede one 
block, so that units slant diagonally. 





6. Pass needle under first and second 
groups of threads, keeping needle under 
and over sewing thread as at left. This is 
a knot stitch and ties the two groups to- 





5. Fringed towel at left: Roll 
narrow hem on each side, leav- 
ing 134 inches on one end and 
24 inches on other end for fringe, 
and hemstitch as in Sketch 1. 
For open border, on one unfin- 
ished end 2% inches from edge, 
draw 2 threads (A) as above; 
jump 4 threads (B); and draw 8 
more (C). Work a row of double 
hemstitching—Sketches 2,3 and 
4—over the 4 crosswise threads 
(B). Fump 4 threads (D) below, 
and draw 2 more(E). Now com- 
plete one square of double hem- 
stitching (F) and take the first 
and second stitches of next square 
(G). Then take a stitch around 
second group of vertical threads 
(C). Proceed as in 6 and 7. 





gether in center. 





7. Take a stitch around second group, and 
a second stitch to complete the double hem- 
stitching, as above, and repeat Sketches 5, 6 
and 7 inclusive. For fringe, pull out the cross- 
wise linen threads beyond hemstitching. Fin- 
ish the other end with hemstitching—Sketches 
2,3,and 4. Fringe is 134 inches long. 








The towel at the left has a narrow rolled 
hem on each end, hemstitched as in Sketch 
1. On one end only, working on right side, 
jump 4 crosswise threads and, without 
pulling threads, work over the next group 
of 4 crosswise threads, and make 5 squares 
of double hemstitching—Sketches 2, 3 and 
4. Now work 20 straight stitches on same 
row and always over 4 crosswise linen 
threads, as in photograph at left. Repeat. 
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Fibstasou. A popular 


priced all-over silk chiffon 
hose with lisle-lined welt, sole 


ane ee 


(] (/) «kee os MDS { 
 _— i 

MN wil 20 lo ies ove 4 Prices slightly higher : 
west of the Mississippi 

Close upon the heels of the first } 
swallow comes the spring hosiery 4 

event of the fashionable world. For a : 
McCallum opening means just this. j 


Upon these showings, in good shops 
everywhere, smart women base their 
hosiery selections for the season. 








Sica Ran 





oe To set off the evening gown— 
an extremely fine chiffon hose with narrow 
French welt and picot edge...... $4.50 


AM Callum 


Silk Hosiery 



















om era [ luli 


To meet this situ- 
ation McCallum 
has made an all- 
over silk light ser- 
vice hose with 
lisle-lined welt and 


1 Re . ieee Wg i Sa For the dinner site é 
ay x gown no more perfect ho- ; 

siery is made than this 
McCallum, a chiffon hose 
with picot edge in intri- 
guing shades. $3.50 ae) 


Caen For those 
who spend busy morn- 
ings in town, this semi- 
sheer all-over silk stock- 
ing with picot edge. $2.35 



















Sport. One should 
have several pairs 
of this smart, ser- vey 
viceable McCallum 
Hose, aheavy weight, \\ 
pure thread stock- 
ing with a narrow | 
lisle welt and 
lisle foot. 


$1.95 








of wy For 
girls who trip the 
light fantastic, this 
chiffon-light 
McCallum Hose 
with a picot edge. 
It is reinforced at 


Throughout the land, from March 26 
to April 7, shops will display the new 
McCallum creations. Note the dates— 
for each number, reflecting Paris in its 
studied styling and color, is destined for 
quick leadership in the hosiery mode. 





Sets Base! 


“© You just know she wears them” 
the welt and foot to 
stand the dancing 














strain. $2.95 
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Sunbeam Iron complete 
with Plug, Cord, and Stand, $7.50. 
Art-Steel Case, $1.00 more. 
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Red Black 
It’s on It’s off 


Unbreakable PLUG 
with handy heat 
control 


Large air-passage through 
handle, and vents in handle 
support, let cool air rush 
through at every motion of 
the iron. This wafts away 
rising heat—and cools the 
shapely wood grip. 




















Never before 
on any \ron.. 


-Air-Cooled Handle... 
Heat-Controlling Plug 


(encased i in unbreakable steel) 


Now women’s hands can iron and still 
keep beautiful. For this Air-Cooled Handle 
never gets distressingly hot, doesn’t dry the 
skinand makethe palmscallousedand shiny. 

This new creation comes only on the 
30-year Sunbeam Iron, whose famous 
All-Over Heating Unit heats the edges as 
well as the point—saves a woman at least 
an hour or two a week; also saves electric 
current. Two engineers left the Sunbeam 
on current day and night for a year and a 
half—equal to 30 years’ home use—and 
could not burn it out. 

Withitnowcomesalsothenew Sunbeam 








Flat Toasting is Twice as Quick 


Also Makes 6 Popular Dishes that 
Upright Toasters Can’t Handle 
Bread and crackers lie level, right over the rising heat, 
hence all heat is used. wees toast in half the time, 
saves current, serves more peo} Toasts sandwiches flat, 
thus filling can’t fall out, poopie. toasting cheese can’t drip. 
Rack opens wide to admit halved Toll s. Does every- 
thing upright toasters can’t do. /rite to us, if your 


Unbreakable Plug, w ) On-and-Off Heat 
Control. You just press a button to regu- 
late the Heat—RED, it’s on! BLACK, 
it’s off! The color tells you—hence a 
safety signal as well. 

This plug is encased in nickeled steel 
—can never fall apart or be accidentally 
broken. 

The cord projects from the side, out of 
the way. And a flexible metal armour pro- 
tects it from wear. 

Today —tell your dealer or Light Com- 
pany you want to see the new Sunbeam. If 
you don’t find it readily, write to us. 


unbeam 


GUARANTEED ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


i ae 


Made and Guaranteed 

by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 

SHAFT CO., CHICAGO 
38 Years Making 
Quality Products 





WET-PROOF Electric Heating Pad 


Lets you Keep WET Packs HOT 
Without Short-Circuiting the Pad 


_ The first and only electric heating pad with a soft 
eiderdown cover, water-proofed inside. Hence ideal 
not only for general purposes, but also for children not 


bed-trained, and invalids. 


Get the Sunbeam WET-PROOF today from your 
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dealer or Light Company can’t supply you. Complete 
with cord and plug $8. 


dealer or Light Company. For chills, colds, neuralgia, 
lumbago, pleurisy, or pneumonia. Has three tempera- 
ture controls, High, Medium and Low. $9.50 complete. 









Even better 
than the 
money and 
the charm- 
ing clothes 
was the fact 
that she had 
helped her 
husband in 
an emer- 
gency. 


Exery Woman Can Have 
Fler Own Money 


NE beautiful day in April found me sitting at my window literally ‘‘watch- 


ing the world go by.” 


had the measles. 


My days were being spent in waiting--waiting for 
the return of health after a long illness. 


During the time little Bobbie and Jean 


So you may know that, even with the usual income of a generous 


husband, the finances and general morale of the family were at a low ebb. 

Our first joyous spring message came in the form of a friendly letter from 
THE GIRLS’ CLUB with an unexpected check for $35.00. 

How did I spend the money? One-tenth went into my church pledge for Easter. 


A part went to my doctor. 


But the greatest part went for the loveliest of spring 


dresses for myself and darling little garments for the children. Besides it gave me 
anew hold on life, showing me that somewhere, someway we may each have a part 
in living and doing. And that way for me was in being a member of THE 


GIRLS’ CLUB. 


all is money that comes unexpectedly ! 

Isn’t it a fact that no matter how gen- 
erous the income, or allowance, every sin- 
gle one of us can use a few exira dollars— 
unreproaching dollars that need not be 
accounted for in the family budget! Dol- 
lars that come easily and may be happily 
spent! 

And aren’t you interested when I tell 
you that this is the way with Girls’ Club 
dollars—which you, too, may share! 

For no matter what your age or how 
you wish to spend your money you'll be 
welcome in THE GIRLS’ CLUB. 


[as it true that the nicest money of 


Keeping Young and Interested 


O NEED to sit at your window and 

“‘watch the world go by.”” No need to 
meet the springtime in a hat or frock that 
is less becoming than the charming new 
ones you’re dreaming of. No need to de- 
lay adding the cheering touches to your 
home, having the little pleasures you’d en- 
joy right now—just for the lack of anextra 
$5.00 or $50.00 in your purse. 

All you need do is follow the happy ex- 
perience of Maybelle Martin and these 
other Club members whose letters follow 
and start having the things you want today. 


$6.00 in One Day 


Dear Manager: One day while reading the 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL I read of The Girls’ 
Club. Right there, I realized, was something I 
could do in spare time. I wish I had space to tell 
you the-joy my first Club dollars brought me, and 
my delight the day my profits amounted to $6.00, 


MAYBELLE MARTIN. 


though I had not left my own home, or neglected 
a single task. Mrs. E. L. S., Colorado. 


$4.10 in Three Hours 


Dear Manager: I have found Club work a 
pleasant and profitable recreation. It requires 
much less time than I imagined. I made $4.10 
in three hours one afternoon, and $2.00 in two 
hours another time. So I feel it is well worth my 
time. Mrs. M. C. S., Cal. 


Easter Dollars for Schoolgirls 


Dear Manager: I expect to be in an Easter 
program at school. That is why I am so happy 
over the pretty new slippers my Club dollars 
bought. Now I must have a new hat for Easter 
too. Bernice M., Conn. 

Dear Friend: I have bought with Club earn- 
ings crége ‘de chine for a dress that my mother 
wanted very much. And for Easter I have filled 
another desire of mine, buying her a beautiful 
Easter hat. Marjore R., Ohio. 


Write Me Today! 


F YOU do not know what our plan is, I 

shall be glad to tell you. There is no bet- 
ter time to begin earning than right now. 

It will take only a minute to send me a 
note or card saying: ‘‘Dear Manager: 
Please send me all the details of your Girls’ 
Club Plan.” No obligations. No expense 
to you. And it will be well worth your 
while to inquire today. Address: 
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422 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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The flower of fine fabrics 


AIREST among textiles is this startling new 
| Bikes Celanese. Everywhere women of dis- 
cernment are adopting it for their very own... 
for evening gowns, street dresses, lingerie, dra- 
peries, and many other purposes. 

Celanese is so lovely ... and its loveliness reveals 
itself in so many unexpected forms. ..from printed 
voiles of gossamer lightness to richest moirés and 
satins...fabrics that mirror a thousand lights, 
others of pearl-like dulness... fabrics of demure 
simplicity, others that are masterpieces of sophis- 
ticated design. Presenting every new shade and 
tint, draping superbly, soft and smooth at all times, 


Celanese is charming to gaze upon, charming to 
touch. And, wonder of wonders, it is gloriously 
practical, healthful, long-wearing. 

Fast to sun, suds, and salt-water, it is actually 
improved by washing. It dries with amazing rapid- 
ity, and holds its shape always. It cannot shrink. 
Perspiration will not harm it; it will not grow 
clammy nor cling. It keeps the wearer cool in 
summer, warm in winter. 

See Celanese fabrics at the leading stores, or 
write to our Dept. 12 for samples. CELANESE 
CoRPORATION OF America, 15 East 26th St., New 
York, or Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal, Can. 
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(W year charm wax-polished floors 
2’ Y 3% add to your home—what a com- 
HAs fort and convenience and econ- 
omy they are. Floor-care is reduced to a 
minimum — yet you delight in the enhanced 
floor-beauty—in the lights and shadows 
mirrored in the deep-toned luster of John- 
son’s Polishing Wax. 


And it’s a comfortable feeling to know 
that costly refinishing and the upset house- 
hold that goes with it are things of the past, 


so securely does this wax protect your floors, * 


Perhaps you have never realized how sim- 
ple and easy it is to wax your floors, even 
for the first time, with the Johnson Elec- 
tric Polisher. Use ‘it on wood, linoleum, 
tile or composition—over varnish, shellac, 
wax or paint. In just a few hours you can 
transform every room in your home. 


Don’t think you must wash the floors 
first—that is unnecessary because the wax 


cleans as it polishes. There is no stooping” 


or kneeling—no messy rags or pails. _Sim- 
ply apply a thin coat of Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax as directed. All soil and grime 
vanishes, leaving the surface spotless. 


Now guide the Johnson Electric Pol- 
-isher over the floors. It takes much less 
effort than running your vacuum cleaner. 
Almost instantly a gleaming trail of beauty 
appears on the dull floor. Soon the whole 
surface is burnished to a bright luster that 
defies wear and makes cleaning much easier. 


Johnson’s Wax, like a thin, flexible coat- 
ing of glass, stands between the delicate 
finish of your floors and the constant 
pounding of feet. Foot-prints don’t show— 
unsightly ‘traffic spots”? are banished. 


You can rent a Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher by the day or half-day from your 
grocery, hardware, drug, furniture, paint or 
dept. store at a very low rate. Or add one 
to your own home equipment. At the new 
price of only $29.50 (formerly $42.50) it 


soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON - RACINE, WIS. 


‘The Floor Finishing Authorities”’ 
(Canadian Factory: BRANTFORD) 


Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax comes in two 
convenient forms— 
paste and liquid. It is 
sold by grocers and 
dealers everywhere. 
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WAX YOUR FLOORS THIS EASY WAY | 


SON’S POLISHING WAX 


LIQUID -::: CLEANS: POLISHES - PRESERVES : PROTECTS 
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wan Song 


(Continued from Page 28) 


‘““Would you take it up then, if you 
were me?” 

“My dear, I’m _ prejudiced—Hilary’s 
heart is so set on it; but it does seem to 
me that there’s no other cause I’d so rather 
fail in. Well, not that exactly; but there 
really is nothing so important as giving 
our town dwellers decent living condi- 
tions.” 

“It’s rather like going over to the en- 
emy,” muttered Michael. ‘Our future 
oughtn’t to be so 
bound up in the 
towns.” 

“It will be, what- 
ever’s done. ‘A bird 
in the hand,’ and 
such a big bird, Mi- 
chael. Ah! Here’s 
Hilary.” 

Hilary and his ar- 
chitect took Michael 
forth again into the 
Meads. The after- 
noon had turned 
drizzly, and the dis- 
mal character of that 
flowerless quarter 
was more than ever 
apparent. Up street, down street, Hilary 
extolled the virtues of his parishioners. 
They drank, but not nearly so much as 
was natural in the circumstances; they 
were dirty, but he would be dirtier under 
their conditions. They didn’t come to 
church—who on earth would expect them 
to? They assaulted their wives to an al- 
most negligible extent; were extraordi- 
narily good, and extremely unwise, to their 
children. They had a marvelous faculty 
for living on what was not a living wage. 


HEY helped each other far better than 

those who could afford to; never saved 
a bean, having no beans to save, and took 
no thought for the morrow. Institutions 
they abominated. They were no more 
moral than was natural in their over- 
crowded state. Of philosophy they had 
plenty, of religion none that he could 
speak of. Their amusements were cine- 
mas, streets, gaspers, public houses, and 
Sunday papers. They liked a tune, and 
would dance if afforded a chance. They 
had their own brand of honesty, which re- 
quired special study. 

Unhappy? Not precisely, having given 
up a future state in this life or in that— 
realists to their incrusted finger nails. 
English? Well, nearly all, and mostly 
London born. A few country folk had 
come in young, and would never go out 
old. 

“You’d like them, Michael; nobody 
who really knows them can help liking 
them. And now, my dear fellow, good-by, 
and think it over. The hope of England 
lies in you young men. God bless you!” 

And with these words in his ears Mi- 
chael went home, to find his little son 
sickening for measles. 


XVIII 


HE diagnosis of Kit’s malady was soon 
verified, and Fleur went into purdah. 
Soames’ efforts to distract his grandson 
arrived almost every day. One had the 
ears of a rabbit with the expression of a 
dog, another the tail of a mule detachable 
from the body of a lion, the third made a 
noise like many bees; the fourth, though 
designed for a waistcoat, could be pulled 
out tall. The procuring of these rarities, 
together with the choicest mandarin or- 
anges, muscatel grapes, and honey that 
was not merely warranted pure, occupied 
his mornings in town. 

He had gone to Green Street, whereto 
the news, judiciously wired, had brought 
Annette. Soames, who was not yet en- 
tirely resigned to a spiritual life, was gen- 
uinely glad to see her. But after one night 
he felt he could spare her to Fleur. It 
would be a relief to feel that she had her 





mother with her. Perhaps by the end of 
her seclusion that young fellow would be 
out of her reach again. A domestic crisis 
like this might even put him out of her 
head. 


OAMES was not philosopher enough 

to gauge in-round the significance of his 
daughter’s yearnings. To one born in 1855 
love was a purely individual passion, or if it 
wasn’t, ought to be. It did not occur to 
him that Fleur’s 
longing for Jon might 
also symbolize the 
craving in her blood 
for life, the whole of 
life, and nothing but 
life; that Jon had 
represented her first 
serious defeat in the 
struggle for the full- 
ness of perfection; a 
defeat that might yet 
be wiped out. The 
modern soul, in the 
intricate turmoil of 
its sophistication, 
was to Soamesa book 
which, if not sealed, 
had its pages still uncut. “Crying for the 
moon” had become a principle when he 
was already much too old for principles. 
Recognition of the limits of human life and 
happiness was in his blood, and had cer- 
tainly been fostered by his experience. 
Without, exactly, defining existence as 
“making the best of a bad job,” he would 
have contended that though when you had 
almost everything you had better ask for 
more, you must not fash yourself if you 
did not get it. 

The virus of a timeworn religion which 
had made the really irreligious old For- 
sytes say their prayers to the death, in a 
muddled belief that they would get some- 
thing for them after death, still worked in- 
hibitively in the blood of their prayerless 
offspring Soames; and, although fairly 
certain that he would get nothing after 
death, he still believed that he would not 
get everything before death. He lagged, 
in fact, behind the beliefs of a new century 
in whose make-up resignation played no 
part—a century which either believed, 
with spiritualism, that there were plenty 
of chances to get things after death, or 
that since one died for good and all, one 
must see to it that one had everything be- 
fore death. 


ESIGNATION! Soames would have 
denied, of course, that he believed in 
any such thing; and certainly he thought 
nothing too good for his daughter. And 
yet, somehow, he felt in his bones that 
there was a limit, and Fleur did not. This 
little difference, established by the age 
between them, accounted for his inability 
to follow so much of her restive search. 
Even in the nursery, grieved and dis- 
comforted by the feverish miseries of her 
little son, Fleur continued that search. 
Sitting beside his cot while he tossed and 
murmured and said he was ‘“‘so ’ot,” her 
spirit tossed and murmured and said so 
too. Except that, by the doctor’s orders, 
bathed and in changed garments, she went 
for an hour’s walk each day, keeping to 
herself, she was entirely out of the world, 
so that the heart from which she suffered 
had no anodyne but that of watching and 
ministering to Kit. Michael was ever so 
sweet to her; and the fact that she wanted 
another in his place could never have been 
guessed from her manner. Her resolution 
to give nothing away was as firm as ever, 
but it was a real relief not to encounter the 
gimleting affection of her father’s eye. 
She wrote to no one; but she received 
from Jon a little letter of condolence. 
WANSDON, 
JUNE 22. 
Dear Fleur: We are so awfully sorry to 
hear of Kit’s illness. It must be wretched for 
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others Day 


+++ Give her that 
which she cannot buy 


.... your Photograph! No other 
remembrance could be more ex- 
pressive of your thoughtfulness. 
Of all the gifts that you might 
give, a Photograph of you will be 
cherished most— because it is the 


one thing in all the world that no 


one else but you can buy. 
Pu OTOGRAPHS~ 
ive Lorever 


GS VISIT YOUR FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHER ONCE A YEAR @Y/) 
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This 


Genuine 





CHOP 
SUEY 


OW for the 

first time, 

you can make at 

home, all the 

tempting dishes you have enjoyed at 
the better Chinese restaurants. 


With the aid of tasty LaChoy Sauce, 
you can prepare Chop Suey, Chow 
Mein, Egg Foo Yong, and scores of 
other Chinese foods, using only gen- 
uine ingredients. 





LaChoy Soy Sauce is brewed and 
aged in China, according to the cen- 
tury-old Chinese recipe. 


You get it at your grocer’s in steril- 
ized and hermetically sealed bottles 
which insure its wholesome purity. 


Delicious for Gravies, Soups, 
Salad Dressings 


LaChoy Sauce gives a richer flavor to 
soups, sauces and salad dressings. 
Many housewives use it regularly in 
making delicious gravies. 


Ask your grocer, too, for LaChoy 
Sprouts, Water Chestnuts, Bamboo 
Shoots, and Chow Mein Noodles. 
Directions for making Chop Suey and 
Chow Mein are given on the labels. 


LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC., 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 








Chinese Soy Sauce— 
Chow Mein Noodles— 
Sprouts—Bamboo Shoots 
—Sub Kum—Water 
Chestnuts — Brown 
Sauce—Kumquats. 


In this handy assort- 
ment package is 
every needed Chinese 
ingredient for mak- 
ing real Chop Suey 
and Chow Mein. At 
your Grocer’s or sent 
you direct for $1. 
($1.25 west of the 
Rockies and in 
Canada.) 


FREE BOOK OF GENUINE CHINESE RECIPES 
Fill in and mail this coupon for LaChoy Book of 
Chinese recipes, with 40 tempting dishes. Write 
LaChoy Food Products, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


Name 





Address 








City. a 
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you. We do hope the poor little chap is over 


the painful part by now. I remember my. 


measles as two beastly days, and then lots of 
things that felt nice and soothing all the way 
down. But I expect he’s too young to be 
conscious of anything much except being 
thoroughly uncomfy. 
Rondavel, they say, is all the better for his 
race. It was jolly seeing it together. 
Good-by, dear Fleur; with all sympathy, 
Your affectionate friend, 
JON. 


HE kept it—as she had kept his old let- 
ters—but not, like them, about her; 
there had come to be a dim round mark on 
the ‘‘affectionate friend”’ which looked as 
if it might have dropped from an eye; be- 
sides, Michael was liable to see her in any 
stage of costume. So she kept it in her 
jewel box, whereof she alone had the key. 
She read a good deal to Kit in those 
days, but still more to herself, conscious 
that of late she had fallen behind the for- 
ward march of literature, and seeking for 
distraction in an attempt to be up-to-date 
rather than in the lives of characters too 
lively to be alive. They had so much soul, 
and that so contortionate, that she could 
not even keep her attention on them long 
enough to discover why they were not 
alive. Michael brought her book after 
book, with the words ‘‘This is supposed 
to be clever” or ‘‘Here’s the last Naz- 
ing” or: ‘Our old friend Calvin again— 
not quite so near the ham bone this time, 
but as near as makes no matter.”’ And 
she would sit with them on her lap and feel 
gradually that she knew enough to be able 
to say: ‘‘Oh, yes, I’ve read The Gorgons. 
It’s marvelously Proustian.”” Or Love— 
the Chameleon. Well, it’s better than her 
Green Cave but not up to Souls in the 
Nude.” Or: ‘‘ You must read The Whirli- 
gig, my dear—it gets quite marvelously 
nowhere.” 

She held some converse with Annette, 
but of the guarded character suitable 
between mothers and daughters after a 
certain age; directed, in fact, toward eluci- 
dating problems not unconnected with 
garb. The future—according to Annette— 
was dark. Were skirts to be longer or 
shorter by the autumn? If shorter, she 
herself would pay no attention; it might 
be all very well for Fleur, but she had 
reached the limit herself—at her age she 
would not go above the knee. As to the 
size of hats—again there was no definite 
indication. The most distinguished co- 
cotte in Paris was said to be in favor of 
larger hats, but forces were working in the 
dark against her—motoring, and Madame 


de Michel-Ange ‘‘ gui est toute pour la vieille © 


cloche.”’ 


LEUR wanted to know whether she had 

heard anything fresh about shingling. 
Annette, who was not yet shingled, but 
whose neck for a long time had trembled 
on the block, confessed herself ‘ désésperée.’ 
Everything now depended on the Basque 
cap. If women took to them shingling 
would stay; if not, hair might come in 
again. In any case the new tint would be 
pure gold. “Et ¢a sera impossible. Ton 
pére aurait une apoplexie. En tout cas, 
chérie, je crains que je suis condamnée aux 
cheveux longues, jusqu’au jugement dernier. 
Eh bien, peut-étre, on me donnera une bonne 
petite marque a cause de cela.” 

“Tf you want to shingle, mother, I 
should. It’s just father’s conservatism— 
he doesn’t really know what he likes. It 
would be a new sensation for him.” 

Annette grimaced. ‘‘Ma chére; je n’en 
sais rien, ton pére est capable de tout.” 

The man capable of anything came ev- 
ery afternoon for half an hour, and would 
remain seated before the Fragonard, cate- 
chising Michael or Annette, and then say, 
rather suddenly: 

“Well, give my love to Fleur; I’m glad 
the little chap’s better!’’ Or: ‘‘That pain 
he’s got will be wind, I expect. But I 
should have what’s-his-name see to it. 
Give my love to Fleur.” And in the hall 
he would stand a moment by the coat 
sarcophagus, listening. Then adjusting 
his hat, he would murmur what sounded 
like “‘ Well, there it is!” or “She doesn’t 
get enough air,’”’ and go out. 


And from the nursery window Fleur 
would see him, departing at his glum and 
measured gait, with a compunctious re- 
lief. Poor old dad! Not his fault that 
he symbolized for her just now the glum 
and measured paces of domestic virtue. 
Soames’ hope, indeed, that enforced do- 
mesticity might cure her was not being 
borne out. After the first two or three 
anxious days, while Kit’s temperature was 
still high, it worked to opposite ends. Her 
feeling for Jon, in which now was an ele- 
ment of sexual passion lacking before her 
marriage, grew, as all such feelings grow 
without air and exercise for the body and 
interest for the mind. It flourished like a 
plant transferred into a hothouse. The 
sense of having been defrauded fermented 
in her soul. Were they never to eat of the 
golden apple—sheand Jon? Wasit to hang 
there, always out of reach—amid dark 
lustrous leaves, quite unlike an apple 
tree’s? She took out her old water-color 
box—long now since it had seen the light— 
and colored a fantastic tree with large 
golden fruits. 

Michael caught her at it. 

“That’s jolly good,” he said. ‘You 
ought to keep up your water colors, old 
thing.” 


IGID, as if listening for something 
behind the words, Fleur answered, 
““Sheer idleness!” 

“What’s the fruit?” 

Fleur laughed. ‘Exactly! But this is 
the soul of a fruit tree, Michael—not its 
body!” 

“T might have known,” said Michael 
ruefully. ‘“‘Anyway, may I have it for my 
study when it’s done? It’s got real feel- 
ing.” 

Fleur felt a queer gratitude. ‘“‘Shall I 
label it The Uneatable Fruit?’’ 

“Certainly not—it looks highly lus- 
cious; you’d have to eat it over a basin, 
like a mango.” 

Fleur laughed again. ‘‘Steward!” she 
said. And, to Michael bending down to 
kiss her, she inclined her cheek. At least 
he should guess nothing of her feelings. 
And, indeed, the French blood in her never 
ran cold at one of whom she was fond but 
did not love; the bitter spice which tinc- 
tured the blood of most of the Forsytes 
preserved the jest of her position. She 
was still the not unhappy wife of a good 
comrade and best of fellows, who, what- 
ever she did herself, would never do any- 
thing ungenerous or mean. Fastidious 
recoilings from unloved husbands of which 
she read in old-fashioned novels, and of 
which she knew her father’s first wife had 
been so guilty, seemed to her rather ludi- 
crous. 

Promiscuity was in the air; a fidelity of 
the spirit so logical that it extended to the 
motions of the body was paleolithic, or at 
least Victorian and middle class. Fullness 
of life could never be reached on those 
lines. And yet the frank paganism, advo- 
cated by certain masters of French and 
English literature, was also debarred from 
Fleur, by its austerely logical habit of go- 
ing the whole hog. 

There wasn’t enough necessary virus in 
her blood, no sex mania about Fleur; in- 
deed, hereunto that obsession had hardly 
come her way at all. But now—new was 
the feeling, as well as old, that she had for 
Jon; and the days went by in scheming 
how, when she was free again, she could 
see him and hear his voice and touch him 
as she had touched him by the enclosure 


‘rails while the horses were flashing by. 


XIX 


N THE meantime Michael was not so 

unconscious as she thought, for when 
two people live together and one of them 
is still in love, he senses change as a spring- 
bok will scent drought. Memories of that 
lunch and of his visit to June were still un- 
pleasantly green. In his public life—that 
excellent anodyne for its private counter- 
part—he sought distraction, and made up 
his mind to go “all out” for his Uncle 
Hilary’s slum-conversion scheme. 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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How to make 
themallowy cream, 
and how to make 
the very delicate waffles 
for the Waffle Cream Pie 
are told you in detail in Aunt 
Ellen's recipe. Address ‘‘Aunt 
Ellen,’’ Dept. I, The Griswold 
Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 


“Waffle Cream 
Pie 1s a ravish- 
ing dessert’ 


—says AUNT ELLEN 









WarFr_eE Cream Pie piles up five 
waffles high, is filled with a special 
creaminess, topped with powdered 
sugar, and cut in wedges like a layer 
cake. Or it is filled with apple sauce. 
. . . Or the cream waffles themselves 
make fine servings, baked lightly on 
the Griswold Electric Waffle Baker. 
The Griswold gives them a delicacy 
in a fast, even way. If it is simple, 
hot butter-waffles you like, the 
Griswold bakes these beside you 
fresh at the table. As soon 
as you are ready for the 
next one, the next one 
is ready for you. 












Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The Griswold Electric Baker comes 
in crisscross and heart-star designs. 
It is all simplicity. No ornaments of 


any sort. Bakes without need of 
turning the waffles. No grease—no 
smoke or smell. It is all clean cook- 
ing. And if you follow the easy in- 
structions, no waffle ever sticks. Use 
the Baker often. The grids are pure 
cast aluminum, and thoroughly 
sturdy. Fully guaranteed. The Elec- 
tric Baker comes in the pattern illus- 
trated; and in a pattern on legs, at a 
lower price, in which identical heating 
units are used. At electrical shops; 
hardware, department, housefurnish- 
ing stores. Write for “The Aunt 
Ellen Booklet on Waterless Cook- 
ing” with fifty famous recipes by 
Aunt Ellen. The Griswold Mfg. Co., 
Dept. I, Erie, Penna. 
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A battery of microscopes defends the 
purity and cleanliness of every ingredient 
for our Arrowroot Biscuits. 


They’re for your baby! 


Trained inspectors shadow each step of 
these wholesome biscuits through sunlit 
mixing rooms,white tiled ovens, and spot- 
less packing tables. They’re for your baby! 

We're cautious about these biscuits to 
the point of fussiness... because they’re 
for your baby! 


THIS SIGN 


hangs constantly before our 


bakers who work on Sun- 


shine Arrowroot Biscuits. 
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Give them to your baby for first solid 
food. They’ re easily digested, free from egg 
protein, and quickly meltin baby’s mouth. 


Be careful, Mothers, when you order 
Arrowroot Biscuits from your grocer. 
You had better say Sunshine... then you 
will be sure to get the freshness, the 
cleanliness, the purity that we take so 
much trouble about. 


These are virtues of all the biscuits 
which wear the Sunshine label. 


Its hard to be modest about these three — 





ARROWROOT 


For babies, invalids, and every- 
body else who appreciates a 





3 CLOVER LEAVES 
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Made of fine grade Arrowroot 
flour... and most easily digested. 


. delicious cream- filled 
wafers. To know how truly 
good such a wafer can be, 
insist upon Sunshine Clover 
Leaves. 
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Of course you know this biscuit 
well worth Say. in ..and love it. But do you always 
W. henever you a get it when you order it? It is 
so much imitated! Sunshine 
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LVow doctors ask ‘you: 


“Is your bathroom paper safe?” 


HYSICIANS say these are 

facts: “Poorer grades of toilet 

paper are irritating”; “Too 
coarse a tissue can cause much 
harm.” 580 doctors, recently ques- 
tioned, agreed: “Inferior toilet pa- 
pers are injurious!” 

Yet, even today, most so-called 
toilet tissue is just ordinary tissue 
paper in rolls. It is sometimes al- 
kaline or acid. And it may be glazed 
and hard-finished, actually abrasive 
to tender skin. 

A famous specialist, Dr. J. F. 
Montague, of the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College Clinic, discusses this 
problem frankly — authoritatively. 
In his interesting recent book, 
TROUBLES WE DON’T TALK ABOUT*, 
Dr. Montague writes: 

“The slightest irritation will, in the 
presence of germs, be likely to be 
followed by infection. We can, at 
least, adopt for bathroom use a 
tissue, such as ScotTissue, which is 
soft and free from alkali bleaching 
material. By its gentle use we can 
accomplish cleansing without dam- 
age to the skin, and in this manner 
maintain local hygiene and minimize 
whatever rectal ailments come from 
this source.” 


You need take no chances 
The makers of ScotTissue and Wal- 
dorf make only special toilet tissues. 
Every roll of this paper must meet 
the doctors’ strictest requirements. 





* Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Absorbency, Softness, Purity: 
these are the three qualities doctors 
told us perfect cleansing tissues 
should have. 


Insist on ScotTissue and Waldorf 


Scott tissues are made of fibre so 
uniquely absorbent that, unlike or- 
dinary tissue, they sink in water 
almost instantly. Yet the sheets are 
strong, as hospitals require. Equally 
important, they are wonderfully soft 
and cloth-like. They never show 
the edges and hard particles which 
the microscope finds in ordinary 
paper sold for bathroom use. 

Unlike many toilet papers, Scott 
tissues are made wholly of fresh, 
new materials. They are free from 
mechanical impurities. And in the 
chemist’s test they are never alkaline 
nor acid—always safe. 

Even a small child easily uses 
ScotTissue or Waldorf. The perfora- 
tions work, the sheets tear evenly. 
In every respect this paper must 
please the most fastidious. 

Now you can demand certainty 
and confidence in this bathroom es- 
sential. Never ask for toilet paper. 


Ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf. 





The Scott Paper Co., 
Dept. B-4, Chester, Pa. 


Send me without cost your booklet, “What 
Doctors say about Bathroom Paper.” 


Name eS 





Street. ee 





City and State. 














Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Company 





Physicians say: “Inferior toilet papers are injurious.” 
Choose tissues that meet the strictest medical standard. 


Paper Company 
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WALDORF-Soft and ab- 
sorbent, yet inexpensive. Any 
family can afford this fine tissue. 


2 for 15¢ 


SCOTTISSUE — Delightfu!ly 
fine and soft; pure white, these 
rolls of 1000 sheets are pre- 
ferred by many housewives. 


2 for 25¢ 
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Having amassed the needed literature, 
he began considering to whom he should 
go first, well aware that public bodies are 
centrifugal. Round what fine figure of a 
public man should he form his committee? 
Sir Timothy Fanfield and the Marquess of 
Shropshire would come in usefully enough 
later, but, though well known for their 
hobbies, they ‘“‘cut no ice” with the gen- 
eral public. A certain magnetism was 
needed. 

There was none in any banker he could 
think of, less in any lawyer or cleric, and 
no reforming soldier could be otherwise 
than discredited, until he had carried his 
reforms, by which time he would be dead. 
He would have liked an admiral, but they 
were all out of reach. Retired prime min- 
isters were in too lively request, besides 
being tarred with the brush of party, and 
literary idols would be too old, too busy 
with themselves, too lazy or too erratic. 
There remained doctors, business men, 
governors-general, dukes and newspaper 
proprietors. It was at this point that he 
consulted his father. 

Sir Lawrence, who had also been coming 
to South Square almost daily, during Kit’s 
illness, focused the problem with his eye- 
glass, and said nothing for quite two min- 
utes. 


o HAT do you mean by magnetism, 
Michael? The rays of a setting or 
of a rising sun?” 

“Both, if possible, dad.” * 

“‘Difficult,”’ said his progenitor; “‘diffi- 
cult. One thing’s certain—you can’t af- 
ford cleverness.” 

“How?” 

“The public have suffered from it too 
much. Besides, we don’t really like it in 
this country, Michael. 
Character, my dear, 
character.”” 

Michael groaned. 

“Yes, I know,” said 
Sir Lawrence; “awfully 
out of date with you 
young folk.”” Then, rais- 
ing his loose eyebrow 
abruptly so that his eye- 
glass fell on to the prob- 
lem, he added: “‘Eureka! 
Wilfred Bentworth! The 
very man—last of the 
squires reforming the 
slums. It’s what you’d 
cali a stunt.” 

“Old Bentworth?”’ re- 
peated Michael. 

“He’s only my age— 
sixty-eight. Nothing to 
do with politics.” 

“But isn’t he stupid?”’ 

“There speaks your 
modern. Rather broad 
in the beam and looking a little like a but- 
ler with a mustache, but—stupid? No. 
Refused a peerage three times. Think of 
the effect of that on the public.” 

“Wilfred Bentworth? I should never 
have thought of him; always looked on 
him as the professional honest man,” mur- 
mured Michael. 

“But he zs honest.” 

“Yes, but when he speaks he always al- 
ludes to it.” 


“* RHAT’S true,” said Sir Lawrence, “ but 
one must have a defect. He’s got 
twenty thousand acres, and knows all 
about fatting stock. He’s on a railway 
board; he’s the figurehead of his county’s 
cricket, and chairman of a big hospital. 
i:verybody knows him. He has royalty to 
shoot, goes back to Saxon times, and is the 
nearest thing to John Bull left. Inany other 
country he’d frighten the life out of any 
scheme, but in England—well, if you can 
set him, Michael, your job’s half done.” 
Michael looked quizzically at his parent. 
Did Bart quite understand the England of 
today? His mind roved hurriedly over the 
fields of public life. By George! He did. 
“How shall I approach him, dad? Will 
you come on the committee yourself? You 
know him; and we could go together.” 





“If you’d really like to have me,” said 
Sir Lawrence almost wistfully, ‘“‘I will. It’s 
time I did some work again.” 

“Splendid! I think I see your point 
about Bentworth: Beyond suspicion—has 
too much already to have anything to gain 
and isn’t clever enough to take in anyone 
if he wanted to.” 

Sir Lawrence nodded. ‘‘ Add his appear- 
ance; that counts tremendously in a peo- 
ple that have given up the land as a bad 
job. We still love to think of beef. It ac- 
counts for a good many of our modern 
leaderships. A people that’s got away 
from its base and is drifting after it knows 
not what, wants beam, beef, beer—or 
at least port—in its leaders. There’s 
something pathetic about that, Michael. 
What’s today? Thursday? This’ll be 
Bentworth’s board day. Shall we strike 
while the iron’s hot? We'll very likely 
catch him at Burton’s.” 

“Good!” said Michael, and they set 
forth. 


““TSHIS club,” murmured Sir Lawrence 
as they were going up the steps of 
Burton’s Club, ‘‘is confined to travelers, 
and I don’t suppose Bentworth’s ever trav- 
eled a yard. That shows how respected he 
is. No, I’m wronging him. I remember 
he commanded his yeomanry in the Boer 
War. The Squire in the club, Smileman?”’ 

“Yes, Sir Lawrence; just come in.” 

The last of the squires was, indeed, in 
front of the tape. His rosy face, with 
clipped white mustache and hard little 
white whiskers, was held as if the news had 
come to him, not he to the news. Banks 
might inflate and governments fall, wars 
break out and strikes collapse, but there 
would be no bending of that considerable 
waist, no flickering in the steady blue stare 
from under eyebrows a little raised at their 
outerends. Rather bald, 
and clipped in what hair 
was left, never did man 
look more perfectly 
shaved; and the mus- 
tache, ending exactly 
where the lips ended, 
gave an extreme firmness 
to the general good hu- 
mor of an open-air face. 

Looking from him to 
his own father, thin, 
quick, twisting, dark, as 
full of whims as a bog is 
of snipe, Michael was im- 
pressed. A whim, to Wil- 
fred Bentworth, would 
be strange fowl indeed. 
“How ever he’s managed 
to keep out of politics,”’ 
thought Michael, ‘‘I 
can’t conceive.” 

““My son, Squire; a 
sucking statesman. 
We’ve come to ask you 
to lead a forlorn hope. Don’t smile! 
You’re for it, as they say in this Bonzoid 
age. We propose to shelter ourselves be- 
hind you in the breach.” 

“Eh? Sit down. What’s all this?” 


““TT’S a matter of the slums, if you know 
what I mean, as the lady said. But 
go ahead, Michael.” 

Michael went ahead. Having developed 
his uncle’s thesis and cited certain figures, 
he embroidered them with as much pic- 
turesque detail as he could remember, feel- 
ing rather like a fly attacking the flanks of 
an ox and watching his tail. 

“When you drive a nail into the walls, 
sir,” he ended, ‘‘things come out.” 

“Good God!” said the Squire, sud- 
denly. ‘‘Good God!” 

“One doubts that, there, Squire,”’ put 
in Sir Lawrence. 

The Squire stared. 

“Irreverent beggar,”’ he said. “I don’t 
know Charwell. They say he’s cracked.” 

“Hardly that,” murmured Sir Law- 
rence; “merely unusual, like most mem- 
bers of really old families.”’ 

The Early English specimen in the chair 
before him twinkled. 

“The Charwells, you know,”” went on 
Sir Lawrence, “‘were hoary when that 
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White Handle 


servant that makes your 
tame your own 


OU need never decline an 

alluring invitation for the 
afternoon if you’ve a White 
Handle AutomatiCook guarding 
your oven. 


Simply prepare the foods» + put 
them in the oven 7 set the White 
Handle at the correct temperature 
mark »»,7and your part is over! 
It’s very easy to operate, for a chart 
tells you just the proper tempera- 
ture you should use for all kinds 
of oven cooking. 


Then you are free to go wherever 
you please until meal time! The 
food will be cooked to perfection, 
ready to serve, when you return—a 
meal you'll be proud to 


even whole meals—in fact, all 
oven cooking—are deliciously, 
temptingly cooked—automatically. 


You can have all those excellent 
recipes you formerly hesitated to 
try, without a chance of failure » 7 » 
tasty, appetizing dishes—with a 
rareness of flavor and assured nu- 
trition unsurpassed —when the 
White Handle AutomatiCook 
controls your oven. 


75 leading ranges have the 
Automati Cook 


71 independent stove manufac- 
turers have selected the Automati- 
Cook as standard equipment for 
their modern, up-to- 





set before the most crit- 
ical family or guests. 


And how much more 
enjoyable it is—dinner, 
family, guests — when 
you've been free from 
all the anxious hours 





25c in stamps or coin brings 
you the new AutomatiCook 


date gas ranges. With 
such a large variety to 
select from, you'll be 
sure to find the Range 
that meets your exact 
requirements. The 
AutomatiCook is 


of fussing and drudg- 
ery in the kitchen, and 
can enjoy the pleasant 
evening to follow. 


The AutomatiCook never 
fails. Roast meat, fish 
and poultry, pastries, 





Book—a complete and most 
attractive recipe book that’s 
worth many times the price 
asked. Contains more than 150 
choice recipes and menus, in- 
Gading Times and Tempera- 
tures for Cooking—General 
Cooking Information—Com- 
plete Cooking and Canning 
Charts—Bread akise— 
Roasts, Poultry, Fish, Cakes, 
Pastries, Whole Meal Cooking 
and Menus, etc. Send for it. 
Entirely new. Latest and easiest 
cooking methods. You should 
surely have this book. 


highly recommended 
by gas companies and 
home economics bu- 
reaus. But you can’t 
buy italone. Your stove 
dealer or gas company 
will gladly show you a 
range equipped with 
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rascally lawyer, the first Mont, founded 
us under James the First.” 

“Oh,” said the Squire. “‘ Are you one of 
his precious creations? I didn’t know.” 

“You’re not familiar with the slums, 
sir?”’ said Michael, feeling that they must 
not wander in the mazes of descent. 

“What! No. Ought to be, I suppose. 
Poor devils!” 

“It’s not so much,” said Michael cun- 
ningly, ‘‘the humanitarian side as the de- 
terioration of stock which is so serious.” 

“M’m,” said the Squire. “Do you 
know anything about stock breeding?” 

Michael shook his head. 

“Well, you can take it from me that 
it’s nearly all heredity. You could fat a 
slum population, but you can’t change 
their character.” 

“I don’t think there’s anything very 
wrong with their character,” said Michael. 
“The children are predominantly fair, 
which means, I suppose, that they’ve still 
got the Anglo-Saxon qualities.” 

He saw his father cock an eye. “‘Quite 
the diplomatist,”” he seemed saying. 

““Whom have you got in mind for this 
committee?”’ asked the Squire abruptly. 


“’\ 'Y FATHER,” said Michael; “and 
we’d thought of the Marquess of 
Shropshire ——’”’ 

“‘Very long in the tooth.” 

“But very spry,” said Sir Lawrence. 
“Still game to electrify the world.” 

““Who else?” 

“Sir Timothy Fanfield ——’”’ 

‘That fire-eating old buffer! Yess?” 

‘Sir Thomas Morsell ——’”’ 

“c M’m.” 

Michael hurried on: ‘‘Or any other med- 
ical man you thought better of, sir.” 

“There are none. Are you sure about 
the bugs?” 

** Absolutely.” 

“Well, I should have to see Charwell, 
I’m told he can gammon the hind leg off a 
donkey.” 

“Hilary’s a good fellow,” put in Sir 
Lawrence; ‘‘a really good fellow, Squire.” 

“Well, Mont, if I take to him I’ll come 
in. I don’t like vermin.” 

“A great national movement, sir,” be- 
gan Michael, ‘“‘and nobody as 

The Squire shook his head. 

“Don’t make any mistake,” he said. 
‘““May get a few pounds perhaps—get rid 
of a few bugs; but national movements— 
no such things in this country.” 

“Stout fellow,” said Sir Lawrence when 
they were going down the steps again; 
“never been enthusiastic in his life. He’ll 
make a splendid chairman. I think we’ve 
got him, Michael. You played your bugs 
well. We’d better try the Marquess next. 
Even a duke will serve under Bentworth; 
they know he’s of older family than them- 
selves, and there’s something about him.” 

“Yes, what is it, dad?” 

“Well, he isn’t thinking about himself— 
he never gets into the air; and he doesn’t 
give a damn for anyone or anything.” 

“There must be something more than 
that,” said Michael. 


< ELL, there is. The fact is, he thinks 
as England really thinks, and not 
as it thinks it thinks.” 

““By Jove!” said Michael. “‘Some diag- 
nosis! Shall we dine, sir?”’ 

“Yes, let’s go to the Parthenzeum. When 
they made me a member there I used to 
think I should never go in, but d’you know, 
I use it quite alot. It’s more like the East 
than anything else in London. A yogi 
could ask for nothing better. I goin and I 
sit in a trance until it’s time for me to come 
out again. There isn’t a sound; nobody 
comes near me. There’s no vulgar ma- 
terial comfort. The prevailing color is that 
of the Ganges. And there’s more inacces- 
sible wisdom in the place than you could 
find anywhere else in the West. We'll have 
the club dinner. It’s calculated to moder- 
ate all transports. Lunch, of course, you 
can’t get if you’ve a friend with you. One 
must draw the line somewhere at hospi- 
tality. 

““Now,” he resumed when they had fin- 
ished moderating their transports, “‘let’s 





go and see the Marquess. I haven’t set 
eyes on the old boy since that Marjorie 
Farrar affair. We'll hope he hasn’t got 
gout.” 

In Curzon Street they found that the 
Marquess had finished dinner and gone 
back to his study. 

“Don’t wake him if he’s asleep,”’ said 
Sir Lawrence.” 

“The Marquess is never asleep, Sir 
Lawrence.” 


E WAS writing when they were ush- 
ered in, and stopped to peer at them 
round the corner of his bureau. 

“Ah, young Mont!” he said. ‘‘How 
pleasant!”’ Then paused rather abruptly. 
“Nothing to do with my granddaughter, I 
trust?” 

“Far from it, Marquess. We just want 
your help in a public work on behalf of the 
humble. It’s a slum proposition, as the 
Yanks say.” 

The Marquess shook his head. 

“‘T don’t like interfering with the hum- 
ble; the humbler people are, the more one 
ought to consider their feelings.” 

“‘We’re absolutely with you there, sir; 
but let my son explain.” 

“Sit down, then.” And the Marquess 
rose, placed his foot on his chair and, lean- 
ing his elbow on his knee, inclined his head 
to one side. For the second time that eve- 
ning Michael plunged into explanation. 

“‘Bentworth?” said the Marquess. “‘ His 
Shorthorns are good; a solid fellow, but 
behind the times.” 

“That’s why we want you, Marquess.” 

“My dear young Mont, I’m too old.” 

“‘Tt’s precisely because you’re so young 
that we came to you. 

“Frankly, sir,” said Michael, ‘we 
thought you’d like to be on the committee 
of appeal, because in my uncle’s policy 
there’s electrification of the kitchens; we 
must have someone who’s an authority on 
that and can keep it to the fore.” 

“Ah!” said the Marquess. “Hilary 
Charwell—I once heard him preach in St. 
Paul’s—most amusing! What do the slum 
dwellers say to electrification?” 

“Nothing till it’s done, of course; but 
once it’s done it’s everything to them, sir.” 

““H’m!” said the Marquess. “‘H’m! It 
would appear that there are no flies on 
your uncle.” 

“We hope,” pursued Michael, ‘that, 
with electrification, there will soon be no 
flies on anything else.” 


HE Marquess nodded. “It’s the right 

end of the stick. I’ll think of it. My 
trouble is that I’ve no money; and I don’t 
like appealing to others without putting 
down something substantial myself.” 

The two Monts looked at each other; 
the excuse was potent and they had not 
foreseen it. 

“IT suppose,” went on the Marquess, 
“‘you don’t know anyone who would buy 
some lace—point de Venise, the real stuff? 
Or,” he added, “‘I’ve a Morland ——”’ 

“Have you, sir?” cried Michael. “‘My 
father-in-law was saying only the other 
day that he wanted a Morland.” 

“‘Has he a good home for it?”’ said the 
Marquess rather wistfully. ‘‘It’s a white 
pony.” 

“Oh, yes, sir; he’s a real collector.” 

“‘ Any chance of its going to the nation, 
in time?” 

“‘Quite a good chance, I think.” 

“Well, perhaps he’d come and look at it. 
It’s never changed hands so far. If he 
would give me the market price, whatever 
that may be, it might solve the problem.” 

“That’s frightfully good of you, sir.” 

“Not at all,” said the Marquess. “I be- 
lieve in electricity, and I detest smoke; 
this seems a movement in the right direc- 
tion. It’sa Mr. Forsyte, I think. There 
was a case—my granddaughter; but that’s 
a past matter. I trust you’re friends 
again?” 

“Yes, sir; I saw her about a fortnight 
ago, and it was quite O. K.” 

“Nothing lasts with you modern young 
people,” said the Marquess; “‘the younger 
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Olovnit Dress. 
Will prove of 
greatvalue for 
Spring and 
Summer use. 


Pe brought to your door! 
That’s what the woman who 
buysfromanOlovnitStyleCoun- / 
sellor gets. And that’s what you, 
too, can have—at a low cost! 
In every locality we have 
chosen a woman of good taste in 
clothes. She has been trained 
and ¥ ointed as a representa- { 
tiveofthis great designing plant. 
With her samples—dresses, \ 
sports wear, lingerie, hosiery — 


each in the latest mode, she is 

at your service to help you se- / 
lect just the clothes you need | 
and just the clothes that most 
become you. 








Shaughnessy 


GARMENTS & HOSIERY | 


You buy Olovnit creations di- 
rect from the designers. That’s 
how you make a big saving. 
And, further, the styles come 
to you before they could pos- 
sibly go through all the mer- 
chandising channels and be / 
shown at any other source. q 

This is modern shopping— 
sho ping de aos: thou- 
sands of women who appreci- 
ate such a service have seized / 
the opportunity. They’ve {| 
ells the secret of being | 
fashionably dressed at moder- 
ate cost. Isn’t it worth investi- 
gating for yourself—and for 
your daughter, too? 

If you do not know the local 
Olovnit Style Counsellor write 
direct to us and we will have 
her call and bring Paris to 
door. And you don’t (¢ 

ave to buy. ' 


THE SHAUGHNEsSy Knirrinc Co. 
Watertown, New York 
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OH, THE GLORIOUS COMFORT 
¢ OF A SHOE THAT FITS! -; 








You know perfectly well those under-the- der they fit like made-to-measure! The -fac- 


table secrets when women gather. The tory has built those Special Measurements 
moment they get a chance you.see them ease right into the shoes for you. 










: ; : 
LEORA their shoes. They just can’t resist the oppor a ee 
tunity to comfort that pinch at the instep — — don’t slip, sides 
that rub at the heel—that tired unsupported don’t gape, no wrinkles 
| arch. 


Let the woman who “can’t wear pumps” 


Not in Wilbur Coon Shoes. There isn’t put on a Wilbur Coon model and she will 
any pinch atthe instep. There isn’tany rub at _ find she can wear pumps. No slipping heels in 












This smart one-strap hugs the heel, oon : A three-strap sandal with a high 
— _ rag Pipe ie ee There isn 2 ed tired pipe hangs any Wilbur Coon Shoe. riding strap te oxtromaly narrow 
gapes at sides. In bla » pat- tch.. r tua : “. - heels. In patent leather, black 
ent leather, tan calf. : ve be . eae oe aOR aE, PERE And that gaping at the sides! The Special glazed iad caessl tae id. 
cee ee. 2 ee Measurements rid you of that, too. These 
: -to- shoes hug as close as your stocking. Try to 
_. A made-to-measure fit g y So tty COLLEEN 


. : ? 
in ready-to-wear shoes find a wrinkle. You can’t. Your eye says, 
Charming!” Y our foot says, “True comfort. 


In the shoe-clerk’s hand your Wilbur Perhaps you need a B ball with AA heel 


MONICA 





Coon size.may. look 0. small. He insists,S© and A instep, or some other special fitting. 
you try iton. It fits! And how it fits! Instead _J’s ready for you. 
The woman who never could be of spreading, ur foot feels lifted up. You A three-eyelet tie. Supports arch 
ficted in pumps can wear these f, : fee . ee e4 : . and instep; clings to heel. In black 
gracefully. In black glazed kid, eel a glove-like support everywhere, yet More than 200 sizes. .... glazed kid patent leather, burnt 
patent leather, burnt oak tan kid. there’s: no tightness. You turn and twist your 1s 12—A AA A ta EEEEE oak tan kid, white kid. 


foot —this way— that way— seeking faults. 
You sigh with happy relief. At last—you’ve Cinderella sizes for the Cinderella foot; 
JOYCE found the glorious comfort of a shoe that special models to slenderize the wide foot, to PATRI 
Pee rik keep the plump foot from bulging, to fit the 






CIA 
really fits! eta ee 
And to think that these shoes come ready- narrow heel and the unusual foot. 


to-weat! They are fitted not only for length - In all leathers and fabrics, for every oc- 
, aaliiaia Ril dies and ball, but also for heel, instep, “waist’—  casion. Most models $8 to $11. Style, dainti- A light and airy tie with narrow 
am pre eegrma —— something you’ve never had before. Nowon- __ ness, comfort—at your Wilbur Coon dealer’s. resale og Prag Figg 
eather, burnt oak tan kid. leather, burnt oak tan kid. 
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Free Booklet tells shoe secrets that you should 


know. Shows new styles. Write for your copy. How snugly it fits the narrowest 
heel! Charming on the naturally 
artistic foot > be is rather long 
Name and slender. In patent leather. 


Address 


a 45 Canal St. WiSC@BonG — Rochester,N.Y. 
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commends the fit and perfec design 





The little bandeau (style 257) has a 
vertical ribbon to adjust its snugness 
and the extra short bloomers (style 
300) have a clever yoke insuring 
flatness across the stomach. 


T 8 Prace VENDOME the 
whirring motors stop. Slim 
glimmering legs are thrust im- 
petuously out—smart, high heels 
click across the pavement. There 
is a swirl of brief skirts, a breath 
of scent. The house door swishes 


open... shut . . . Mademoiselle has arrived 
for her most important engagement—a fitting 
at Premet’s! For Premet is one of /es grands 
couturiers and to wear a creation from his 
atelier is an event—even for the sophisticated. 


“Our new originations are designed to make 
the figure svelte, slender, youthful,” says 
Premet, and therefore turns his attention care- 
fully to the proper undergarments for the new 


mode. 


He finds Carter’s new rayon underwear per- 


In these shimmering, 
modish garments there is careful tailoring, the 


fect in design, in fit. 


of this new rayon underwear 


“One cannot destroy a line this season without destroying style. There- 
fore when our new creation Le V ampire modeled over Carter's new 
rayon underwear in our Paris atelier, remained perfect in its every line, 


Wwe were much pleased—it is imperative to have under- 


garments as perfectly designed and fitted as this.” Ti 
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DEMEYERs 





This combination (style 133) made of long-wearing Carter rayon, is cool 
and loos:-hanging, but so expertly cut and tailored that there is never 
danger of wrinkles, sliding shoulder straps or unpleasant bunching. 








This bandeau-combination (style 
146) is cleverly patterned with a 
tiny vertical ribbon that adjusts the 


bandeau to any desired snugness, 
and the brief, well cut legs that 
Short, slim skirts demand. 


Premet’s new creation, “‘Le Vam- 

pire,” is of black ciré satin, and, 

over a Carter rayon undergarment, 

follows delightfully the graceful 
lines of the figure. 


nicety of detail, the utter comfort 
that have always distinguished 
Carter’s underwear. 


Carter’s rayon is ideal for sum- 
mer, for it is cooler and less ex- 
pensive than silk and more easily 
laundered and better looking than 


cotton. And you need have no doubt of its 
durability, for fifty years’ experience in the 
intricacies of weaving and knitting have 
enabled Carter’s to perfect this luxurious, 
soft rayon into a fine, dependable cloth. 
Only the finest quality of rayon thread 1s 
used and it is made especially durable by a 
special Carter process. 


You will find the most enchanting variety of 
vests, bloomers, suits, nightgowns, pajamas 2nd 
ensembles in Carter’s rayon—and all the smart- 
est, loveliest colors. Every garment bears the 
tiny trusted Carter’s label. The William Carter 
Co., Needham Heights (Boston District), Mass. 


Carter’S prayon uNDERWEAR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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generation seems to have forgotten the 
war already. Is it good, I wonder. What 
do you say, Mont?” 

““* Tout casse, tout passe,’ Marquess.” 

“‘Oh, I don’t complain,” said the Mar- 
quess; “‘rather the contrary. By the 
way—on this committee you'll want a 
new man with plenty of money.” 

“‘Can you suggest one, sir?”’ 

““My next-door neighbor—a man called 
Montross—I think his real name is 
shorter—might possibly serve. He’s made 
millions, I believe, out of the elastic 
band—has some patent for making them 
last only just long enough. I see him some- 
times gazing longingly at me—I don’t use 
them, you know. 

“‘Perhaps if you mention my name. He 
has a wife, and no title at present. I 
should imagine he might be looking for 
a public work.” 

“He sounds,” said Sir Lawrence, “‘the 
very man. Do you think we might ven- 
ture now?” 


“FTARY,” said the Marquess, “try. A 

domestic character, I’m told. It’s no 
use doing things by halves; an immense 
amount of money will be wanted if we are 
to electrify any considerable number of 
kitchens. A man who would help sub- 
stantially toward that would earn his 
knighthood much better than most 
people.” 

“I agree,” said Sir Lawrence; “‘a real 
public service. I suppose we mustn’t 
dangle the knighthood ?”’ 

The Marquess shook the head that was 
resting on his hand. 

“In these days—no,” he said. “Just 
the names of his colleagues. We can 
hardly hope that he’ll take an interest in 
the thing for itself.’ 

“Well, thank you ever so much, sir. 
We'll let you know whether Wilfred Bent- 
worth’ll take the chair, and how we 
progress generally.” 

The Marquess took his foot down and 
inclined his head at Michael. 

“‘T like to see young politicians inter- 
esting themselves in the future of England, 
because, in fact, no amount of politics will 
prevent her having one. By the way, have 
you had your own kitchen electrified?” 

““My wife and I are thinking of it, sir.” 

“Don’t think,” said the Marquess. 
“Have it done.” 

“We certainly shall now.” 

*“We must strike while the strike is on,” 
said the Marquess. “If there is anything 
shorter than the public’s memory I am 
not aware of it.” 

““Phew!” said Sir Lawrence, on the 
next doorstep; ‘‘the old boy’s spryer than 
ever. I take it we may assume that the 
name here was originally Moss. If so, 
the question is: Have we the wits for 
this job?” 

And, in some doubt, they scrutinized 
the mansion before them. 


aS E HAD better be perfectly straight- 

forward,” said Michael. ‘“ Dwell on 
the slums, mention the names we hope to 
get, and leave the rest to him.” 

“IT think,” said his father, ‘“we had 
better say ‘got,’ not ‘hope to get.’”’ 

“‘The moment we mention the names, 
dad, he’ll know we’re after his dibs.”’ 

“He'll know that in any case, my boy.” 

“‘T suppose there’s no doubt about the 
dibs?” 

“Montross Ltd. They’re not confined 
to elastic bands.” 

“I should like to make a perfectly plain 
appeal to his generosity, dad. There’s a 
lot of generosity in that blood, you know.” 

‘We can’t stand here, Michael, discuss- 
ing the make-up of the chosen. Ring the 

ell.” 

Michael rang. 

“Mr. Montross at home? Thank you. 
Will you give him these cards, and ask if 
we might see him for a moment?”’ 

The room into which they were ushered 
was evidently accustomed to this sort of 
thing, for while there was nothing that 
anyone could take away, there were chairs 


in which it was possible to be quite com- 
fortable, and some valuable but large pic- 
tures and busts. 

Sir Lawrence was examining a bust, and 
Michael a picture, when the door was 
opened, and a voice said, ‘‘ Yes, gentle- 
men?”’ 

Mr. Montross was of short stature, and 
somewhat like a thin walrus that had once 
been dark but had gone gray; his features 
were slightly aquiline, he had melancholy 
brown eyes and big drooping grizzly 
mustaches and eyebrows. 


¥: E WERE advised to come to you, 

sir,” began Michael at once, “by 
your neighbor, the Marquess of Shrop- 
shire. We're trying to form a committee 
to issue an appeal for a national fund to 
convert the slums.” And for the third 
time he plunged into detail. 

“And why do you come to me, gentle- 
men?’ said Mr. Montross when he had 
finished. 

Michael subdued a stammer. “Because 
of your wealth, sir,” he said simply. 

“Good!’’ said Mr. Montross. “You 
see, I began in the slums, Mr. Mont— 
is it? yes, Mr. Mont—I began there—I 
know a lot about those people, you know. 
I thought perhaps you came to me because 
of that.” 

“Splendid, sir,’ said Michael, “but of 
course we hadn’t an idea.” 

“Well, those people are born without a 
future.” 

; “That’s just what we’re out to rectify, 
Sit: 

“Take them away fromtheir streets and 
put them in a new country, then—per- 
haps; but leave them in their streets ——’’ 
Mr. Montross shook his head. ‘I know 
them, you see, Mr. Mont; if these people 
thought about the future they could not 
go on living. And if you do not think 
about the future you cannot have one.” 

“How about yourself?” said Sir Law- 
rence. 

Mr. Montross turned his gaze from 
Michael to the cards in his hand, then 
raised his melancholy eyes. 

“Sir Lawrence Mont, isn’t it? Iama 
Jew. That is different. A Jew will rise 
from any beginnings, if he is a real Jew. 
The reason the Polish and the Russian 
Jews do not rise so easily you can see from 
their faces—they have too much Slav 
blood. The pure Jew like me rises.” 

Sir Lawrence and Michael exchanged a 
glance. ‘We like this fellow,” it seemed 
to say. 


““T WAS a poor boy in a bad slum,” went 
on Mr. Montross, intercepting the 
glance, ‘‘and I am now—well, a million- 
aire; but I have not become that, you 
know, by throwing away my money. I like 
to help people that will help themselves.” 
“Then,” said Michael with a sigh, 
“‘there’s nothing in this scheme that ap- 
peals to you, sir?”’ 

“T will ask my wife,” answered Mr. 
Montross, also with a sigh. ‘‘Good night, 
gentlemen. Let me write to you.” 

The two Monts moved slowly toward 
Mount Street in the last of the twilight. 
“*Well?” said Michael. 

Sir Lawrence cocked his eyebrow. “ An 
honest man,” he said; “‘it’s fortunate for 
us he has a wife.” 

“You mean —— 

“The potential Lady Montross will 
bring him in. There was no other reason 
why he should ask her. That makes four, 
and Sir Timothy’s a ‘sitter’; slum land- 
lords are his bétes noires. We only want 
three more. A bishop one can always get, 
but I’ve forgotten which it is for the mo- 
ment; we must have a big doctor, and we 
ought to have a banker, but perhaps your 
uncle, Lionel Charwell, will do; he knows 
all about the shady side of finance in the 
courts, and we could make Alison work for 
us. And now, my dear, good night. I 
don’t know when I’ve felt more tired.” 

They parted at the corner, and Michael 
walked toward Westminster. He passed 
under the spikes of Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, and along the stables leading to 
Victoria Street. All this part had some 
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Cool and fashionable for afternoon and 
tea time is the frock made of Everfast 


English-Cottage Print. The dress above 
has the smart bertha and two-tiered skirt. 
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For sports wear, a smart thing is this two- 
piece costume of Everfast Linen. The 
tailored blouse is of printed linen. The 
skirt is plain color piped with the print. 


‘ 


PRINTED COTTONS AND LINENS 
MAKE THE SUMMER SEASON § 
MOST FASHIONABLE 
FROCKS 


Cuic, today, amounts to common sense 
plus a feeling for suitability. A costume 
to have the greatest style must be prac- 
tical. This year again the sports and 
summer-time wardrobe of the well- 
dressed woman includes garments made 
of cotton and linen. And among cotton 
and linen materials the smart woman 
prefers Everfast Fabrics, for these ma- 
terials combine the qualities of practi- 
cality and good taste. 

There are Everfast Fabrics for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. There are 
gay, beautiful prints and plain colors— 
materials appropriate for women’s and 
children’s frocks. There are a great 
many attractive weaves and weights. 
They cost but a few cents more than 
ordinary fabrics. Yet women prefer 
Everfast Fabrics, for they may be sure 
their satisfaction will be lasting. No 
Everfast Fabric will fade. The colors 
have been tested time and again and 
proved fast. They are guarded by the fa- 
mous Everfast money-back guarantee. 

Genuine Everfast Fabrics have the 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME EVERFAST ON THE SELVAGE 


name Everfast on the selvage. Be sure 
you find it before you buy. They can 
be obtained at nearly all good stores; 
many stores also sell a wide variety of 
ready-made garments of Everfast. If 
your dealer does not sell Everfast Fab- 
rics, write to us and we will direct you 
to one who does. N. Erlanger, Blum- 
gart & Co., Inc., 354 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


Ordinary Reproduction of Everfast and 
- ordinary fabric before and after 
> being boiled with washing soda. 
> Note there is not the slightest 


change in the color of Everfast. 





Everfast 
Fabric 


GuarRANTEE: Jf any Everfast Fabric 

fades, for any reason, we will refund 

through your dealer, not only the pur- 

chase price of the material, but the mak- 
ing cost of the garment as well. 


Everfast 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF. 


Fabrics 
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Guarding the natural 
goodness of choice foods 


ANCHOR CAPS 





VERY EASY TO REMOVE 


It is simple and easy to remove Anchor Caps with 
the hook on your own opener, as well as with our 
Anchor Opener. Place the hook well under the cap 
and lift up gently. Repeat this at several points 
around the cap, and it’s off before you realize it. 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 







*» 


ANCHOR CAPS 


F geo CAN SEE,” says the progres- 
sive food packer, “that only the best 
is good enough for glass. Fruits that 
ripen on the tree, to be packed within a 
few hours after picking . . . vegetables 
chosen at the peak of their freshness and 
sweetness and rushed into sterilized glass 
jars... delicately flavored sea-food packed 
in glass immediately . . . pickles, jams, 
olives, jellies . . . these and more than a 
hundred other products are selected, and 
then guarded every step of the way that 
leads them into their shining containers 
of glass. 


«“ 


“After I have prepared and packed these 
foods so that you may inspect them de- 
fore you buy, I seal: them with Anchor 
Caps—confident that these air-tight, leak- 
proof seals will guard my products so closely 
that they will reach your table exactly as 
they leave my factory. For Anchor Caps 
are the most secure seals obtainable. They 
are quickly and easily applied. They are 
economical. They help me to sell choice 
foods to you at moderate prices.” 


More than 1500 packers have chosen An- 
chor Caps. Look for them on your 
grocers’-shelves. They seal fine foods. 


Anchor Gap & Closure Corporation 


Long Island City, New York Toronto, Canada 


Anchor Openers are sold by all KROGER, 
AMERICAN, NATIONAL TEA, SAFEWAY 
and DOMINION Stores and many other grocers. Or, 








very nice slums, though of late he knew 
the authorities had been going for 
them. He passed an area where they had 
gone for them to the extent of pulling 
down a congeries of old houses. Michael 
stared up at the remnants of walls mosa- 
icked by the unstripped wall papers. What 
had happened to the tribe out-driven from 
these ruins; whereto had they taken the 
tragic lives of which they made such cheer- 
ful comedy ? 

He came to the broad river of Victoria 
Street and crossed it. And taking a route 
that he knew was to be avoided, he was 
soon where women incrusted with age sat 
on doorsteps for a breath of air, and little 
alleys led off to unplumbed depths. Mi- 
chael plumbed them in fancy, not in fact. 
He stood quite a while at the end of one, 
trying to imagine what it must be like to 
live there. Not succeeding, he walked 
briskly on and turned into his own 
Square, and to his own habitat with its 
bay-treed tubs, its Danish roof and almost 
hopeless cleanliness. And he suffered from 
the feeling which besets those who are sen- 
sitive about their luck. 

“Fleur would say,”’ he thought, perch- 
ing on the coat sarcophagus, for he, too, 
was tired, ‘‘that those peo- 
ple, having no zsthetic sense 
and no tradition to wash up 
to, are at least as happy as 
we are. She’d say that they 
get as much pleasure out of 
living from hand to mouth— 
and not too much mouth— 
as we do from baths, jazz, 
poetry and cocktails; and 
she’s generally right.” 


NLY, what a confession 

of defeat! If that was 
really so, to what end were 
they all dancing? If life with 
bugs and flies was as good 
as life without bugs and flies, 
why Keating’s powder and 
all the other aspirations of 
the poets? Blake’s New Je- 
rusalem was surely based on 
Keating, and Keating was based on a 
sensitive skin. To say, then, that civiliza- 
tion was skin-deep, wasn’t cynical at all. 
People possibly had souls, but they cer- 
tainly had skins, and progress was real 
only if thought of in terms of skin. 

So ran the thoughts of Michael, perched 
on the coat sarcophagus; and meditat- 
ing on Fleur’s skin, so clear and smooth, he 
went upstairs. 

She had just had her final bath and was 
standing at her bedroom window. Think- 
ing of—what? The moon over the Square? 

‘Poor prisoner!’’ he said, and put his 
arm round her. 

““What a queer sound the town makes 
at night, Michael. 

‘‘And, if you think, it’s made up of the 
seven million separate sounds of people 
going their own ways.” 

‘‘And yet—the whole lot are going one 
way.” 

“We're not going any way,” said Fleur; 
“‘there’s only pace.”’ 

“There must be direction, my child, 
underneath.” 

“Oh! Of course, change.” 

“For better or worse; but that’s direc- 
tion in itself.” 

‘Perhaps only to the edge, and over we 
go.” 

“‘Gadarene swine!” 

“Well, why not?” 

“T admit,”’ said Michael, unhappily, 
“it’s all hair-triggerish; but there’s al- 
ways common sense.” 

“Common sense—in face of passions!” 


ICHAEL slackened his embrace. “I 

thought you were always on the side 
of common sense. Passion? The passion 
to have? Or the passion to know?” 

“Both,” said Fleur. ‘‘That’s the present 
age, and I’m a child of it. You’re not, you 
know, Michael.” 

“Query!’’ said Michael, letting go of 
her waist. ‘“‘But if you want to have or 
know anything particular, Fleur, I’d like 
to be told.” 





There was a moment of stillness before 
he felt her arm slipping through his, and 
her lips against his ear. 

“Only the moon, my dear. Let’s go to 
bed.”’ a 

N THE very day that Fleur was dis- 

charged into life again she received a 
visit from the last person in her thoughts. 
If she had not altogether forgotten the 
existence of one indelibly associated with 
her wedding day, she had never expected 
to see her again. To hear the words 
“Miss June Forsyte, ma’am,”’ and find 
her in front of the Fragonard, was like ex- 
periencing a very slight earthquake. 

The silvery little figure had turned at 
her entrance, extending a hand clad in a 
spun-silk glove. “It’s a flimsy school, 
that,”’ she said, pointing her chin at the 
Fragonard; “but I like your room. 
Harold Blade’s pictures would look splen- 
did here. Do you know his work?” 

Fleur shook her head. 

“Oh! I should have thought any ——’”’ 

The little lady stopped as if she had 
seen a brink. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 
said Fleur. ‘‘Have you still got your gal- 
lery off Cork Street?” 

“That? Oh,no! It wasa 
hopeless place. I sold it for 
half what my father gave 
for it.”’ 

** And what became of that 
Polo-American— Boris 
Strumo something—you 
were so interested in?”’ 

“He! Oh! Gone to pieces 
utterly. Married, and does 
purely commercial work. He 
gets big prices for his things— 
no good at all. So Jon and 
his wife ——’’ Again she 
stopped, and Fleur tried to 
see the edge from which she 
had saved her foot. 

“Yes,”’ she said, looking 
steadily into June’s eyes, 
which were moving from side 
to side. ‘‘Jon seems to have 
abandoned America for 
I can’t see his wife being happy 


good. 
over here.” 
“Ah!” said June. ‘Holly told me you 


went to America yourself. 
Jon over there?”’ 
“Not quite.” 
“Did you like America?”’ 
“It’s very stimulating.” 
June sniffed. ‘‘Do they buy pictures? 
I mean, do you think there’d be a chance 
for Harold Blade’s work there?” 
“Without knowing the work ——” 
“Of course! I forgot. It seems so im- 
possible that you don’t know it.” 


Did you see 


HE leaned toward Fleur and her eyes 

shone. ‘‘I do so want you to sit to him, 
you know; he’d make such a wonderful 
picture of you. Your father simply must 
arrange that. With your position in so- 
ciety, Fleur, especially after that case last 
year ’’—Fleur winced, if imperceptibly — 
“it would be the making of poor Harold. 
He’s such a genius,” she added, frowning; 
“‘you must come and see his work.” 

“‘T should like to,”’ said Fleur. ‘“‘Have 
you seen Jon yet?” 

‘“‘No. They’re coming on Friday. I 
hope I shall like her. As a rule I like all 
foreigners except the Americans and the 
French. I mean—with exceptions, of 
course.” 

“Naturally,” said Fleur. ‘‘What time 
are you generally in?”’ 

“Every afternoon between five and 
seven are Harold’s hours for going out— 
he has my studio, you know. I can show 
you his work better without him; he’s so 
touchy; all real geniuses are. I want him 
to paint Jon’s wife too. He’s extraordi- 
nary with women.” 

“In that case, I think you should let 
Jon see him and his work first.” 

June’s eyes stared up at her for a mo- 
ment, and flew off to the Fragonard. 
‘“When will your father come?” she asked. 
Bs ‘Perhaps it would be best for me to come 

st.” ; 
(Continued on Page 179) 
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BEAUTY EXPERTS KNOW IT 


“Tortured feet,’’ they say, “bring early lines of care”’ 


VERY woman who wants to remain young-looking and 
attractive wages a losing fight if her feet are tortured by 
corns. No beauty magic can stop their blighting influence. 


Your face reflects the misery you endure. It traces wincing 
lines around the eyes, causes the facial muscles to droop, and 
gives you a tired look. To cultivate beauty, you first must 
have comfortable feet. 


What you need to really enjoy freedom from corn pain is not 
some powerful medication to destroy your corns, but a healing 
corrective that stops the cause. 


For that purpose, you want Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads—a thin, 
eee es es 
protective, healing pad that acts on the scientific principle of 

correction and absorption. 


Zino-pads end pain the minute they are applied—not by 
deadening the nerves, but by removing the cause—pressing and 
rubbing of shoes. Relief is so instantaneous and complete, 
you speedily forget you ever had a corn. If applied at the first 
sign of irritation, they positively prevent corns. 


Contrast this quick, safe, sure, scientific, natural healing cor- 
rective with many old time powerful and caustic preparations that 
ignore the cause and, as a consequence, never keep you rid of 
corns—often making toes sore from acid burn. 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads won’t harm the tenderest skin; they 
can be worn with perfect safety. Doctors use Zino-pads and 
recommend them in their practice. 


Zino-pads are also made in special sizes for Callouses and 
Bunions. Buy a box today. On sale at all drug, shoe and 
department stores—35c. 


Mail coupon below at the right for a sample packet of Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads, and Dr. Wm. M. Scholl’s book, “The Feet 
and Their Care.” 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 62 W. 14th St., New York City 
112 Adelaide St., E. Toronto 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Arch Supports, 
Foot Comfort Appliances and Foot Remedies. 


Dz Scholls — 
Zino-pads 


For Corns, Callouses, Bunions, Tender Spots 
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“Oorns- 


oDeautys worst. 


Put one on 
the pain is gone! 


Make New Shoes Fit with 
Old Shoe Comfort 


If new shoes make your feet sore and tender, 
you can avoid that ordeal by applying Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads wherever they give you 
discomfort. Yougetinstant relief, becauseall 
frictionand pressure of theshoes are removed. 
Any soreness, tenderness or irritation is 
healed overnight, and corns, callouses, bun- 
ions or blisters positively prevented. 





For Callouses 
and Burning Soles 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads for Callouses 
immediately relieve 
ain and remove the 
friction and pressure 
oftheshoe. Alsoin- 
stantly effective in 
relieving burning 
soles. 
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For Cute and Tender Toes 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Corns in- 
stantly relieve corn pain by removing 
the cause—friction and pressure of the 


dy Thin, protective, healing. rs 
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For Bunions 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Bun- 
ions stop pain at once, protect 
the swollen joint from rubbing 
and pressing of the shoe. Safe, 
soothing, healing. 








FREE SAMPLES AND BOOKLET ——-——— a 


| The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a sample packet of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Corns, 


| and Their Care.” 


Cal- 
| louses and Bunions, and a copy of Dr. Wm. M. Scholl’s booklet, “The Feet | 
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How long has it been 
since you had a new 
refrigerator? 


Yes, the old one may still be in serv- 
ice. But is it as health-safe as it should 
be? . . . Is it thrifty of ice—like the 
better insulated cabinets of today?... 
Is it smooth and white and “‘appetiz- 
ing’’ inside, as easy to clean as a china 
dish?... And, finally, is it large enough 
for complete convenience and could 
you convert it, anytime, to electric 
refrigeration? 


There have been such remarkable 
improvements in refrigerators lately. 
Now... at house-cleaning and moving 
season... is a good time to think about 
getting one . . . a good time to start 
fresh in the kitchen with a Leonard 
“‘Cleanable’”’. 


The Leonard is the leader among 
refrigerators. More of them are sold 
every year than any other make. You 
can see the complete selection of sizes 
and models in porcelain, wood and 
steel at one of the prominent stores in 
your city. We’ll be glad to send you 
a book of Leonard styles and our in- 
formative little work on “Selection and 
Care of Refrigerators”. Write today to 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, 104 
Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The modern kitchen is 


no place for‘antiques~ 
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(Continued from Page 176) 


“Soames naturally likes the wrong 
thing,” said June thoughtfully; “but if 
you tell him you want to be painted he’s 
sure to—he always spoils you 4 

Fleur smiled. ‘Well, I’ll come. Per- 
haps not this week.” And, in thought, 
she added: “And perhaps on—Friday.” 

June rose. “‘I like your house; and your 
husband. Where is he?” 

“Michael? Slumming, probably; he’s 
in the thick-of a scheme for their conver- 
sion. 

“How splendid! Can I see your boy?” 

“I’m afraid he’s only just over measles.” 

June sighed. ‘‘It does seem long since 
I had measles. I remember Jon’s measles 
so well; I got him his first adventure 
books.” Suddenly ‘ghe looked up at 
Fleur: “‘Do you like’his wife? I think 
it’s ridiculous his being married so young. 
I tell Harold he must never marry; it’s 
the end of adventure.” 





HER eyes moved from side to side as if 
she were adding, ‘‘Or the beginning, 
and I’ve never had it.’’” And suddenly she 
held out both hands. “I shall expect you. 
I don’t know whether he'll like your hair.” 

Fleur smiled. ‘‘I’m afraid I can’t grow 
it for him. Oh! Here’s my father coming 
in!’”? She had seen Soames pass the 
window. 

“T don’t know that I want to see him 
unless it’s necessary,”’ said June. 

““T expect he’ll feel exactly the same. 
If you just-go out he won’t pay any at- 
tention.” 

“Oh!” said June, and out she went. 

Through the window Fleur watched her 
moving as if she had not time to touch the 
ground. 

A moment later Soames came in. 
““What’s that woman want here?”’ he said. 
“‘She’s a stormy petrel.”’ 

‘‘Nothing much, dear; she has a new 
painter, whom she’s trying to boost.” 

“‘Another of her lame ducks. She’s 
been famous for them all her life—ever 
since ——’”’ ‘He stopped short of Bosin- 
ney’s name. ‘‘She’d never go anywhere 
without wanting something,” he added. 
“Did she get it?”’ 

“Not more than I did, dear.” 

Soames was silent, feeling vaguely that 
he had been near the proverb, ‘The 
Kettle and the Pot.’”’ What was the use, 
indeed, of going anywhere unless you 
wanted something? It was one of the 
cardinal principles of life. 

“‘I went to see that Morland,”’ he said; 
“it’s genuine enough. In fact, I bought 
it.” And he sank into a reverie. 


CQUAINTED by Michael with the 

fact that the Marquess of Shropshire 

had a Morland he wanted to sell, he had 

said at once, ‘‘I don’t know that I want 
to buy one.” 

“T thought you did, sir, from what you 
were saying the other day. It’s a white 
pony.” 

“That, of course,” said Soames. “‘ What 
does he want for it?” 

“The market price, I believe.” 

“There isn’t such a thing. Is it gen- 
uine?”’ 

“It’s never changed hands, he says.” 

Soames brooded aloud. “The Mar- 
quess of Shropshire—that’s that red- 
haired baggage’s grandfather, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; but perfectly docile. He’d like 
you to see it, he said.” 

“‘T dare say,’’ said Soames, and no more 
at the moment... . . 

““Where’s this Morland?” he asked a 
few days later. 

“At Shropshire House—in Curzon 
Street, sir.” 

“Oh! Ah! Well, I’ll have a look at it.” 

Having lunched at Green Street, where 
he was still staying, he walked round the 
necessary corners, and sent in his card, on 
which he had penciled the words: ‘‘My 
son-in-law, Michael Mont, says you would 
like me to see your Morland.” 

The butler came back and, opening a 
door, said, ‘‘In here, sir. The Morland is 


he: the sideboard.” 


In that big dining room, where even 
large furniture looked small, the Morland 
looked smaller, between two still lifes of 
a Dutch size and nature. It had a simple 
scheme—white pony in stable, pigeon 
picking up some grains, small boy on up- 
turned basket eating apple. A glance told 
Soames that it was genuine and had not 
even been restored—the chiaroscuro was 
considerable. He stood, back to the light, 
looking at it attentively. Morland was 
not so sought after as he used to be; on 
the other hand, his pictures were distinc- 
tive and of a handy size. If one had not 
much space left and wanted that period 
represented, he was perhaps the most re- 
paying after Constable—good old Cromes 
being so infernally rare. A Morland wasa 
Morland, as a Millet was a Millet, and 
would never be anything else. Like all 
collectors in an experimental epoch, 
Soames was continually being faced with 
the advisability of buying not only what 
was what, but what would remain what. 
Such modern painters as were painting 
modern stuff would, in his opinion, be 
dead as doornails before he himself was; 
besides, however much he tried, he did not 
like the stuff. Such modern painters, like 
most of the academicians, as were paint- 
ing ancient stuff were careful fellows no 
doubt, but who could say whether any of 
them would live? No! The only safe 
thing was to buy the dead, and only the 
dead who were going to live, at that. In 
this way—for Soames was not alone in his 
conclusions—the early decease of most 
living painters was assured. They were 
already, indeed, saying that hardly one of 
them could sell a picture for love or money. 


H* WAS looking at the pony through 
his curved thumb and forefinger when 
he heard a slight sound, and, turning, saw 
a short old man in a tweed suit, apparently 
looking at him in precisely the same way. 

Dropping his hand and deciding not to 
say “‘His Grace” or whatever it was, 
Soames muttered, “‘I was looking at the 
tail—some good painting in that.” 

The Marquess had also dropped his 
hand and was consulting the card between 
his other thumb and forefinger. ‘Mr. 
Forsyte? Yes. My grandfather bought it 
from the painter. There’s a note on the 
back. I don’t want to part with it, but 
these are lean days. Would you like to see 
the back?” 

“Yes,’”’ said Soames, “I always look at 
their backs.” 

“Sometimes,” said the Marquess, de- 
taching the Morland with difficulty, ‘‘the 
best part of the picture.” 

Soames smiled down the farther side of 
his mouth; he did not wish the old fellow 
to receive a false impression that he was 
“‘kotowing,” or anything of that sort. 
“‘Something in the hereditary principle, 
Mr. Forsyte,” the Marquess went on, 
with his head on one side, ‘‘ when it comes 
to the sale of heirlooms.” 

“Oh, I can see it’s genuine,” said 
Soames, “‘ without looking at the back.” 

“Then, if you do want to buy, we can 
have a simple transaction between gentle- 
men. You know all about values, I hear.” 


> 


OAMES put his head to the other side 
and looked at the back of the picture. 

The old fellow’s words were so disarming 
that for the life of him he could not tell 
whether or not to be disarmed. ‘‘‘George 
Morland to Lord George Ferrar,’” he 
read, “‘‘for value received. £80. 1797.’” 

“He came into the title later,”’ said the 
Marquess. “I’m glad Morland got his 
money. Great rips, our grandfathers, Mr. 
Forsyte; days of great rips, those.” 

Subtly flattered by the thought that 
“Superior Dosset” was a great rip, 
Soames expanded slightly. 

“Great rip, Morland,” he said. “But 
there were real painters then; people could 
buy with confidence. They can’t now.” 

“I’m not sure,” said the Marquess, 
“I’m not sure. The electrification of art 
may be a necessary process. We're allina 
movement, Mr. Forsyte.” 

“Yes,” said Soames glumly, “‘but we 
can’t go on at this rate—it’s not natural. 
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( «atin thousands of women— 
is the hateful part of mopping, 
the part of it that ruins hands. 


They mop with a Betty Bright. 
Their hands never touch the grimy 
mop water! 


This mop wrings itself! 
You simply turn a handle grip... 
the cloth is wrung! No stooping over; 
no straining of wrists. And your hands 
stay safe and dry. 


Of patented design, square-nosed 
and flat, the Betty es Mop glides 
neatly along baseboards, around table 
legs and radiators—never streaking 
or splashing as swishy-tailed mops 
‘always do. 


The cloth, a special type, absorbs 
more water than most cloths twice 
its size. You can use hotter water, too, 
since your hands need not touch it! 


Why mop again the mean old- 
fashioned way? The Betty Bright com- 
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plete is only $1. Sturdy, rustproof, it 
will last a long time. And with an 
extra cloth at hand, you can use it, 
too, as a dry floor polishing mop! 
Extra cloths are soc. 

Ask your local department, gro- 
cery or hardware store for a Betty 
Bright Mop. If they don’t have it, 
the coupon below with $1 will quickly 
bring you one by parcel post. 


DETTY RIGHT MOP 
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Parker-Regan Corp., Dept. 104,925 Broadway, New York City; 


53 W. Jackson Blyvd., Chicago; 593 Market Street, San Francisco 
Send me a Betty Bright Self-wringing Mop, complete; I enclose $1 (money order, currency or check). 
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Cuties Set 
the Styles in 


Kiddies’ Hose 


Each season Randolph 
Cuties come out with new 
designs of such marked origi- 
nality and exquisite colorings 
that mothers look to them to 
learn the fashions in children’s 
hosiery. Be sure to see them 
this year—the Cuties stylist 
is an authority. 


Cuties Sox for Tots and % 
length Sports Hose for older 
boys and girls are worn by so 
many of the best dressed chil- 
dren that those less fortunate 
are conscious of the differ- 
ence. Your children surely 
deserve the best, and thesoft, 
silky yarns and correct sizing 
of Cuties will feel good to 
their feet. Prices are-ex- 
tremely moderate. 


Always ask for Randolph 
Cuties—the only genuine 
Cuties. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, send us his name, and if 
you enclose $1 we will send 
you our sample box. Be sure 
to state size and whether you 
want Sox for Tots or Cuties 
Sports % length hose. 


Trade Mark 
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Philadelphia 
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We shall be standing pat again before 
long.” 

“T wonder. We must keep our minds 
open, mustn’t we?”’ 

“The pace doesn’t matter so much,” 
said Soames, astonished at himself, ‘‘so 
long as it leads somewhere.” 

The Marquess resigned the picture to 
the sideboard, and putting his foot up on 
a chair, leaned his elbow on his knee. 
“Did your son-in-law tell you for what I 
wanted the money? He has ascheme for 
electrifying slum kitchens. After all, we 
are cleaner and more humane than our 
grandfathers, Mr. Forsyte. Now what. 
do you think would be a fair price?” 

“Why not get Dumetrius’ opinion?” 

“The Haymarket man? Is his opinion 
better than yours?” 

“That I can’t say,” said Soames, hon- 
estly. “But if you mentioned my name, 
he’d value the picture for five guineas and 
might make you an offer himself.” 

“‘T don’t think I should care for it to be 
known that I was selling pictures.” 

““Well,’’ said Soames, “‘I don’t want you 
to get less than perhaps you could. But if 
I told Dumetrius to buy me a Morland, 
five hundred would be my limit. Suppose 
I give you six.” 


HE Marquess tilted up his beard. 
“That would be too generous, per- 
haps. Shall we say five-fifty?”’ 

Soames shook his head. 

“We won’t haggle,” he said. “Six. You 
can have the check now, and I'll take it 
away. It will hang in my gallery at 
Mapledurham.” 

The Marquess took his foot down and 
sighed. 

“‘Really, I’m very much obliged to you. 
I’m delighted to think it will go to a good 
home.” 

“If you care to come and see it at any 
time ——’”’ Soames checked himself. An 
old fellow with one foot in the House of 
Lords and one in the grave, and no differ- 
ence between them—as if he’d want to 
come! 

“That would be delightful,” said the 
Marquess, with his eyes wandcring as 
Soames had suspected they would. “Have 
you your own electric plant there?” 

““Yes,’’ and Soames took out his check 
book. “‘May I havea taxi called? If you 
hang the still lifes a little closer together 
this won’t be missed.” 

With that doubtful phrase in their ears, 
they exchanged goods, and Soames with 
the Morland returned to Green Street in a 
cab. He wondered a little on the way 
whether or not the Marquess had done 
him by talking about a transaction be- 
tween gentlemen. Agreeable old chap in 
his way, but quick as a bird, looking 
through his thumb and finger like that. 

And now, in his daughter’s parlor, he 
said, “‘What’s this about Michael electri- 
fying slum kitchens?”’ 

Fleur smiled, and Soames did not ap- 
prove of its irony. ‘‘Michael’s over head 
and ears.” 

“In debt?” 

“Oh, no. Committed himself to a slum 
scheme, just as he did to Foggartism. I 
hardly see him.” 


OAMES made a sound within himself. 

Young Jon Forsyte lurked now behind 

all his thoughts of her. Did she really re- 

sent Michael’s absorption in public life, 

or was it pretense, an excuse for having a 
private life of her own? 

“The slums want attending to, no 
doubt,” he said. ‘“‘He must have some- 
thing to do.” 

Fleur shrugged. ‘‘Michael’s too good to 
ive.’ 

“TIT don’t know about that,” said 
Soames; ‘‘but he’s—er—rather trustful.” 

“That’s not your failing, is it, dad? 
You don’t trust me a bit.”’ 

“Not trust you!”’ floundered Soames. 
“Why not?” 

“Exactly.” 

Soames sought refuge in the Fragonard. 
Sharp! She had seen into him. “I sup- 
=_ June wants me to buy a picture,” he 
said. 


“She wants you to have me painted.” 

“Does she? What’s the name of her 
lame duck?” 

“Blade, I think.” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Well, I expect you will.” 

“Yes,” muttered Soames; “ 
limpet. It’s in the blood.” 

“The Forsyte blood? You and I then, 
too, dear.” 

Soames turned from the Fragonard and 
looked her straight in the eyes. “Yes; 
you and I too.” 

“Isn’t that nice?” said Fleur. 


XXI 


N DOUBTING Fileur’s show of resent- 

ment at Michael’s new “‘stunt,’’ Soames 
was near the mark. She did not resent it 
at all. It kept his attention off herself, it 
kept him from taking up birth control, 
for which she felt the country was not yet 
quite prepared, and it had a popular ap- 
peal denied to Foggartism. Theslums were 
under one’s nose, and what was under 
the nose could be brought to the atten- 
tion even of party politics. Being a town 
proposition, slums would concern six- 
sevenths of the vote. Foggartism, based 
on the country life necessary to national 
stamina and the growth of food within 
and overseas, concerned the whole popu- 
lation, but appealed to only one-seventh 
of the vote. And Fleur, nothing if not a 
realist, had long grasped the fact that the 
main business of politicians was to be, and 
to remain, elected. The vote was a mag- 
net of the first order, and unconsciously 
swayed every political judgment and as- 
piration; or, if not, it ought to, for was it 
not the touchstone of democracy? In the 
committee, too, which Michael was form- 
ing, she saw incidentally the best social 
step within her reach. 

“Tf they want a meeting place,” she 
had said, ‘‘why not here?”’ 

‘‘Splendid,’’ answered Michael. ‘‘ Handy 
for the House and clubs. Thank you, old 
thing.” 

Fleur had added honestly: “Oh, I 
shall be quite glad. As soon as I take Kit 
to the sea you can start. Norah Curfew’s 
letting me her cottage at Loring for three 
weeks.” She did not add “and it’s only 
five miles from Wansdon.” 


she’s like a 


N THE Friday, after lunch, she tele- 
phoned to June, “I’m going to the sea 
on Monday. I could come this afternoon, 
but I think you said Jon was coming. Is 
he? Because if so 

“‘He’s coming at four-thirty, but he’s 
got to catch a train back at six-twenty.”’ 

“His wife too?” 

“No. He’s just coming to see Harold’s 
work.” 

“Oh! Well—I think I’d better come on 
Sunday, then.” 

“Yes, Sunday will be all right; then 
Harold will see you. He never goes out on 
Sunday. He hates the look of it so.” 

Putting down the receiver, Fleur took 
up the time-table. Yes, there was the 
train. What a coincidence if she happened 
to take it to make a preliminary inspec- 
tion of Norah Curfew’s cottage! Not even 
June, surely, would mention their talk on 
the phone. 

At lunch she did not tell Michael she 
was going—he might want to come, too, or 
at least to see her off. She knew he would 
be at the House in the afternoon; she 
would just leave a note to say that she 
had gone to make sure the cottage would 
be in order for Monday. And after lunch 
she bent over and kissed him between the 
eyes, without any sense of betrayal. A 
sight of Jon was due to her after these 
dreary weeks! Any sight of Jon was al- 
ways due to her, who had been defrauded 
of him. And as the afternoon drew on 
and she put her night things into her 
dressing case, a red spot became fixed in 
each cheek, and she wandered swiftly, her 
hands restive, her spirit homeless. 

Having had tea, and left the note, giving 
her address—a hotel at Nettlefold—she 
went early to Victoria Station. There, 
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rabies. 


tion Pills. 





Dog Owners 


Don’t feed your 
dog sweets or 
pastry. Don’t feed 
potatoes toa 
puppy. 











years. 


animals. 


where. 
direct. 
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P Cocker 
Spaniel 


“I thought my dog 
had gone mad” 


“The first time my dog had a fit, I 
thought he was mad. 
shot him if a neighbor hadn’t told me 
it was probably caused by worms. Ser- 
geant’s Sure Shot Capsules stopped 
them in a hurry.” 

In almost all cases, 
fits are due to im- 
proper care and feed- 
ing. Many a valu- 
able dog has been 
shot for mad because 
the owner did not 
know the difference 
between fits and 
Use Ser- 
geant’s Sure Shot 
Capsules and Condi- 


Do You Know? 


I might have 





Symptoms 
of Fits 


Animal clamps 
jaws and froths at 
the mouth. Mus- 
cles jerk and 
throw body to the 
ground with legs 
moving rapidly. 
Dog rises and is 
stupid. 











Would you know whether your dog had fits 
or rabies? Would you know what to do in 
either case? Do you 
know how to prevent 

> ° 
DON’TS these ailments? It costs 
for nothing for you to find 


out these worthwhile 
facts. There are effec- 
tive remedies for fits 
and all other dog dis- 
eases and it is a simple 
matter to know when 
and how to use them. 


Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for a free copy of 
Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book. 
tains the accumulated experience of fifty 
In clear, non-technical language it 
tells the symptoms of 
dog diseases and the 
best treatments for 
each. There are useful 
articles on feeding, 
breeding and rearing 
dogs. This book has been 
the guide for millions of 
dog lovers. It has saved 
the lives of untold 
thousands of valuable 
It is free. 


Expert Advice Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully 
explained in the dog book, write us at once. 
State age, breed, sex, and all symptoms. 
Our expert veterinarian will answer per- 
sonally, sending, without charge, complete 
instructions for care and treatment. Ser- 
geant’s Dog Medicines, standard for over 
fifty years, are on sale at dealers’ every 
If you cannot obtain them, write 
Address Polk Miller Products 
Corp., 1865 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Write for Your Free Copy of 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book. 


It con- 
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L; SHE a Better Business —Nan 


How This New eMMethod of 
Household Buying has been Made a Nation- 


wide -Dlovement by -~American Women 


USBANDS are inclined to be 

boastful about this method— 
when they use it themselves at the 
ofice! A business achievement! 


That their wives are using it— 
week in and week out—has not even 
dawned upon men until lately. 


These meals they love to eat, these 
economies they take for granted— 
back of them all lies the unsurpassed 
skill of women in just this thing. 


Now an event that even husbands 
are astonished at! A nation-wide 
movement sponsored by modern 
women—a new plan for just this 
method of buying which men admire 
most of all. 


With their amazing knowledge of 
food stuffs—with their shrewd judg- 
ment of real value in every article— 
women have brought into being, 
from coast to coast, an entirely new 
type of store—Piggly Wiggly. 

They compare values 
—then choose as they wish 


With xo salesman to persuade them, 
they choose for themselves—by 
themselves, at Piggly Wiggly. 

They have the choice foods of the 
world selected by experts for them 
to examine, at Piggly Wiggly. 

They are sure of getting the lowest 
existing prices, at Piggly Wiggly. 







Every grade and brand 
offered you in a Piggly 
Wiggly store has been 

tested by experts 





SERVICE 
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With no clerk to influence you, you make 
your own choice, at Piggly Wiggly 


To buy each article purely on merit 
—to serve ever better meals at lower 


cost—to make the most of their skill - 


—that is why two million women are 
today using Piggly Wiggly stores. 
On the open shelves of the Piggly 
Wiggly store, with prices 
plainly marked, you find 
the choice foods of five 
continents. From 
among the countless 
brands and grades 
on the market to- | 
day, the experi- [- 
enced men who 
guide Piggly 
Wiggly’s policies 
have selected the 
best for your 
choice. You take 
down whatever 
catches your 


OFFERED IN 


The rare foods of five continents await 
your choice, in the Piggly Wiggly store 






Hastily or leisurely, you shop just as you 
wish in the Piggly Wiggly store 


Scat ax 


7 7 if 


eye, examine it in your own hands. 
No delays, no hurry, in the Piggly 
Wiggly store. No clerks to persuade 
you. You come and go as you please 
—dash in, with the motor still running 
—or linger for a real shopping tour. 
All sorts of new ideas for 
menus come when you 
browse among these 
shelves, with their 
tempting contents 
in easy reach. 


A money-saving 
plan 


So easy to save 
money with the 
uniform low prices 
that come with 
Piggly Wiggly’s 
economical meth- 
od of operation. 


PIGGLY WIGGLY 


STORES 
The finest kinds of each food 


selected for you to choose from 





An easy 


way to 
Save money 
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The choicest of fresh 
vegetables are spread be- 
fore you in colorful 
array at Piggly Wiggly 





New and delightful 
dishes are made from 
Piggly Wiggly’s tempt- 
ing foods 







It is to live better and to reduce 
costs that women have sponsored 
this nation-wide movement in 
household buying. A few years ago, 
a single Piggly Wiggly store—to- 
day over 2650! 


To please your husband even 
more, both at the table and with 
your household expenses, to market 
in an easier, time-saving way—try 
this delightful plan of shopping. 
Visit the Piggly Wiggly store in 
your neighborhood. 


© P. W. Adv. Co., 1928 





The swinging tags show you 
the price of each article in 
the Piggly Wiggly store. 
You quickly see how much 
money you save 





OVER 800 





CITIE’S 





AND TOWNS 
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Do you know the importance 
of your “TRUE-SKIN”? 

















ECAUSE the outer covering you 

call your skin is only a cover, con- 
stantly being renewed, the creams you 
use Should be judged upon their ability 
to nourish your second skin, your ‘‘True- 
Skin’’—for the condition of your ‘‘True- 
Skin’’ of today decides your complexion 
of next week—next month—next year. 


OUR skin is a wonderful living fabric— 
capable of such seductive beauty that it 


deserves your study and your care. 


In reality, your skin is composed of various 
layers. There is a surface skit constantly 
being renewed, another called the ““True-Skin,” 
and then a lower layer which houses the blood 
vessels, fibres and glands, whose tiny mouths 
reach the surface and become pores. 


THE “TRUE-SKIN’’ CONTROLS 
SKIN BEAUTY 


The woman whose skin is not blemish-free, 
clear, smooth, and youthfully translucent can 
trace her trouble directly to the condition of 
her “True-Skin.” 

For if the ““True-Skin” is under-nourished, 
dry or over-oily, the surface skin will become 
dull—the under layers clogged and unsupple— 
and the cells will function half-heartedly. And 
your complexion will never look its best. 

To keep the “True-Skin” supple, fresh 
and invigorated and the complexion al- 
luring, above all things use the purest of 
cold creams, especially made to seep 


FACE 









¥ 


ELCAYA” 
CREAMS 


THE ELCAYA CO., Dept. C-48, 114 W. 17th St., New York City. 
(if in Canada, address Dept. C-48, 1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal.) 


gq 1 enclose 10c for trial tubes of Eleaya Cold Cream, Creme Elcaya 
and Elecaya Witch Hazel Astringent Cream. 


down and thoroughly cleanse the 
“True-Skin” as well as the sur- 
face skin. 


Elcaya Cold Cream is a cream so 
immaculately pure, so smooth in 
texture that when it meets the 
skin it rapidly liquefies, melting 
from a silky cream to a creamy 
liquid. It delves deeper into the 
skin than other creams do, effect- 


ing the cleanliness of all the layers. 


Elcaya Cold Cream aids the “True-Skin”— 
ridding this delicate tissue of waste from 
within and from without and encouraging the 
circulation of the blood cells. It keeps the 
silken fabric soft and smooth—fine of texture, 
vividly alive. 

Every Elcaya Face Cream is newly planned 
for its effect upon your “True-Skin.” Creme 
Elcaya, for example—the famous foundation 
cream—never, never dries the “True-Skin” nor 
the outer skin when you apply it as a powder 
base. Eleaya Witch Hazel Astringent Cream not 
only reduces large pores and refines skin texture 
but penetrates deeply, toning and stimulating 
the underlying “True-Skin” as well. 

Eleaya Face Creams are obtainable at 
all good beauty counters the country over. In 
addition to the regular-sized jars at 60 cents, 
larger sizes are obtainable up to $2.00. Travel- 
ing tubes 25 cents. 


MAKE THIS TEST! 


As a test, use Elcaya Cold 
Cream on one side of your 
\ face and the cream you are 
%& \ at present using on the other. 
Your towel or your tissues 
will give ample proof as to 
which is the better cleaner, 
which seeps down deepest in 
j your skin. 
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having tipped the guard to secure empti- 
ness, she left her bag in a corner seat and 
took up her stand by the bookstall, where 
Jon must pass with his ticket. And while 
she stood there examining the fiction of 
the day, all her faculties were busy with 
reality. Among the shows and shadows of 
existence an hour and a half of real life 
lay before her. Who could blame her for 
filching it back from a filching Provi- 
dence? And if anybody could, she didn’t 
care. 

The hands of the station clock moved 
on, and Fleur gazed at this novel after 
that, all of them full of young women in 
awkward situations, and vaguely won- 
dered whether they were more awkward 
than her own. Three minutes to the time. 
Wasn’t he coming after all? Had that 
wretched June kept him for the night? 
At last in despair she caught up a tome 
called Violin Obbligato, which at least 
would be modern, and paid for it. And 
then, as she was receiving her change, she 
saw him hastening. Turning, she passed 
through the wicket, walking quickly, 
knowing that he was walking more 
quickly. She let him see her first. 

“Fleur!” 

“Jon! Where are you going?” 

“To Wansdon.” 

“Oh! And I’m going to Nettlefold, to 
see a cottage at Loring for my baby. 
Here’s my bag, in here—quick! We’re 
off!” 


HE door was banged to, and she held 
out both her hands. “‘Isn’t this queer, 
and jolly?” 

Jon held the hands, and dropped them 
rather suddenly. “I’ve been to see June. 
She’s just the same—bless her!” 

“Yes, she came round to me the other 
day; wants me to be painted by her pres- 
ent pet.” 

“You might do worse. I said he should 
paint Anne.” 

“Really? Is he good enough for her?” 

And she was sorry; she hadn’t meant to 
begin like that. Still, must begin some- 
how; must employ lips which might other- 
wise go lighting on his eyes, his hair, his 
lips. And she rushed into words: Kit’s 
measles, Michael’s committee, Violin Ob- 
bligato, and the Proustian School; Val’s 
horses, Jon’s poetry, the smell of Eng- 
land—so important to a poet—anything, 
everything, in a sort of madcap medley. 

“You see, Jon, I must talk; I’ve been 
in prison for a month.” And all the time 
she felt that she was wasting minutes that 
might have been spent with lips silent and 
heart against his, if the heart, as they 
said, really extended to the center of the 
body. And all the time, too, the proboscis 
of her spirit was scenting, searching for 
the honey and the saffron of his spirit. 
Was there any for her, or was it all kept 
for that wretched American girl he had 
left behind him, and to whom—alas—he 
was returning? But Jon gave her no sign. 
Unlike the old impulsive Jon, he had 
learned secrecy. 


Y A WHIM of memory, whose ways are 
so inscrutable, she remembered being 
taken, as a very little girl, to Timothy’s 
on the Bayswater Road to her great-aunt 
Hester—an old still figure in black Vic- 
torian lace and jet, and a Victorian chair, 
with a stilly languid voice, saying to her 
father, “‘Oh, yes, my dear; your Uncle 
Jolyon, before he married, was very much 
in love with our great friend Alice Read; 
but she was consumptive, you know, and 
of course he felt he couldn’t marry her—it 
wouldn’t have been prudent, he felt, be- 
cause of children. And then she died, 
and he married Edith Moor.” 

Funny how that had stuck in her ten- 
year-old mind! And she stared at Jon. 
Old Jolyon—as they called him in the fam- 
ily—had been his grandfather. She had 
seen his photograph in Holly’s album—a 
domed head, a white mustache, eyes 
deep-set under the brows, like Jon’s. “It 
wouldn’t have been prudent.” How Vic- 
torian! Was Jon, too, Victorian? She 


3 


felt as if she would never know what Jon 
was. And she became suddenly cautious. 

A single step too far, or too soon, and he 
might be gone from her again for good. 
He was not—no, he was not modern. For 
all she knew, there might be something 
absolute, not relative, in his make-up, and 
to Fleur the absolute was strange, almost 
terrifying. But she had not spent six 
years in social servitude without learning 
to adjust herself swiftly to the playing of 
a new part. She spoke in a calmer tone, 
almost a drawl; her eyes became cool and 
quizzical. What did Jon think about the 
education of boys? Before he knew where 
he was, of course, he would be having one 
himself. It hurt her to say that, and while 
saying it she searched his face; but it 
told her nothing. 


my E’VE put Kit down for Winchester. 
Do you believe in the public schools, 
Jon? Ordo you think they’re out of date?”’ 

“Yes; and a good thing too.’’ 

“cc How? ” 

“T mean I should send him there.” 

“TI see,” said Fleur. “Do you know, 
Jon, you really have changed. You 
wouldn’t have said that, I believe, six 
years ago.” 

“Perhaps not. Being out of England 
makes you believe in dams. Ideas can’t 
be left to swop around in the blue. In 
i me they’re not, and that’s the beauty 
of it.” 

“I don’t care what happens to ideas,” 
said Fleur, “‘but I don’t like stupidity. 
The public schools ——” 

“Oh, no; not really. Certain things 
get cut and dried there, of course; but 
then, they ought to.” 

Fleur leaned forward and with faint 
malice said: ‘‘Have you become a moral- 
ist, my dear?” 

Jon answered glumly, “Why, no—no 
more than in reason.” 

“‘Do you remember our walk by the 
river?” 

“T told you before—I remember every- 
thing.” 

Fleur restrained her hand from a heart 
which had given a jump. 

“We nearly quarreled because I said I 
hated people for their stupid cruelties and 
wanted them to stew in their own juice.” 

“Yes; and I said I pitied them. Well?” 

“Repression is stupid, you know, Jon.” 
And, by instinct, she added, “‘ That’s why I 
doubt the public schools. They teach it.” 

“They’re useful socially, Fleur,” and 
his eyes twinkled. 


LEUR pursed her lips. She did not 

mind. But she would make him sorry 
for that, because his compunction would 
be a trump card in her hand. 

“T know perfectly well,’ she said, “‘that 
I’m a snob—I was called so publicly.” 

“What!” 

“Oh, yes; there was a case about it.” 

“Who dared?” 

“Oh, my dear, that’s ancient history. 
But of course you knew—Francis Wilmot 
must have ——” 

Jon made a horrified gesture. ‘Fleur, 


you never thought I ——” 
“Oh, but of course. Why not?” A 
trump, indeed! 


Jon seized her hand. ‘Fleur, say you 
knew I didn’t ——” 

Fleur shrugged her shoulders. ‘“‘My 
dear, you have lived too long among the 
primitives. Over here we stab each other 
daily, and no harm done.” 

He dropped her hand, and she looked at 
him from beneath her lids. ‘I was only 
teasing, Jon. It’s good for primitives to 
have their legs pulled. Parlons d’autre 
chose. Have you found your place to 
grow things yet?” 

“Practically.” 

“Where?” 

“About four miles from Wansdon, on 
the south side of the Downs—Green Hill 
Farm. Fruit—a lot of glass; and some 
arable.” 

“Why, it must be close to where I’m 
going with Kit. That’s on the sea and 





(Continued on Page 185) 
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Wake up ~~ 


your home with Color! 


Vigorous reds, sunshiny yellows, subtle lilacs, cool 
greens—all the lovely Valspar Lacquer colors want to 
come into your home! When their beauty is brushed on 
tables, chairs, book-shelves or toys—a new smartness 
will pervade the house. 


In almost no time at all—about fifteen minutes by the 
clock—a coat of Valspar Lacquer is dry! Easy to apply, 
too! And it gives lasting beauty and protection to any 
surface you put it on. Waterproof, of course, for it’s 
Valspar Brushing Lacquer. 

Valspar Polish (Special Offer)—A soc can of 


the wonderful, new Valspar Polish for 25c! For 
automobiles, furniture and glass. Use coupon below. 


VALSPAR 


BRUSHING 






Valspar 
Lacquer Colors 


A —Java Brown 

B —Cardinal Red 
C —Italian Blue 

D —Jonquil Yellow 
E —Nile Green 

F —India Ivory 

G --Persian Lilac ann 
H —Peacock Blue 

I —Chinese Red 

J —Oriental Green a 
K —Coral Sand f 
L —Palm Green 

M—French Gray 

N —Argentine Orange / 
O —Holland Blue if 
Also Black, White, Clear 






Valspar 
boiling water test 








This Coupon is worth 25 cents to $1.00 
= hen BR one é i LEE: RA SOR ae Sey Zz ene 

VALENTINE & COMPANY, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 45c¢ sample can of colors 
specified at right. (Only chreesamplesof Valspar Brushing Lacquer supplied 
per person at this spécial price.) Print address plainly. as : 

‘ — nd me t 

Beautiful Interior Decorating Booklet sent free. | Vatspar Lacquer Colors 
Special:—One 50c can of Valspar Polish for 25c. | 1 
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SCRAMBLED EGGS, for Breakfast 


oa > WH. os 
UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 





























Better than ever, th 


Jape appetites will pick up 
when you serve Scrambled 
Eggs with Underwood Deviled 
Ham for breakfast. 


And this new dish is so easy 
to make! .. . Just stir together 
the contents of a 10-cent can 
of Underwood Deviled Ham 
and two tablespoons of butter 
in a hot frying pan. Scramble 
the eggs as usual and serve on 
crisp toast that has been thinly 







Branded with 
the Devil, but Name. 5 el 52 Talat aed 
Fit for the Gods” Street and No 
City and State e 


spread with UNDERWOOD’S. 
See how quickly the emptied 
plates come back for more! 
Ham That’s Always 
Handy 
Witha supply of Underwood 
Deviled Ham on your pantry 
shelf, you will always have the 
basic ingredient, in itshandiest 
and most savory form, forham- 
and-egg dishes, spicy salads, 
and delicious sandwiches. 


is NEW way 


Send fora free copy of the new 
edition of seventy delicious 
UNDERWOOD RECIPES. 


Try These Suggestions from the 
New Underwood Recipe Book 
UNDERWOOD POACHED EGGS 
Buttered Toast Poached Eggs 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
Spread toast with Underwood Deviled Ham and set 
in oven for five minutes. Place a poached egg on 
each piece of toast, and serve immediately. 


UNDERWOOD 
HAM AND OLIVE SANDWICH 


1 cup fresh white celery, chopped fine; 14 
cup Spanish stuffed olives, chopped; may- 
Onnaise to moisten. 

1 medium canUNDERWOOD DEVILEDHAM. 


Mix celery, olives, and Deviled Ham well together. 
Spread onthinslicesof bread. Trim todesiredshape. 


UNDERWOOD RICE CROQUETTES 


2 cups cold boiled rice; 1 egg yolk, beaten 
lightly; 14teaspoon salt; 1 be Eaton flour; 
1 tablespoon melted butter. 

1medium canUNDERWOOD DEVILED HaM. 


Mix all ingredients, and let stand for thirty minutes. 
Form into croquettes, dip in cag. roll in fine crumbs, 
and fry in deep, smoking-hot at. Drain and serve 
immediately on a hot platter with currant jelly. 





WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
86 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass. 
I want to try UNDERWOOD DevILED Hao. Please send me: 
Check (_] One HANDy Size CAN (10 cents enclosed) 
[_] HANDY 6-CAN CarTON (50 cents enclosed) 
[_] A FREE copy of 70 UNDERWOOD RECIPES 
(Be sure to enclose amount specified, and please PRINT your name and address.) 
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(Continued from Page 182) 


only five miles from Wansdon. No, Jon; 
don’t be alarmed. We shall only be there 
three weeks at most.” 

“Alarmed! It’s very jolly. We shall 
see you there. Perhaps we shall meet at 
Goodwood anyway.”’ 

“T’ve been thinking ——’” Fleur 
paused, and again she stole a look. “We 
can be steady friends, Jon, can’t we?”’ 

Jon answered without looking up: “I 
hope so.”’ 

If his face had cleared and his voice had 
been hearty, how different—how much 
slower—would have been the beating of 
her heart! 

“Then that’s all right,’’ she murmured. 
‘“‘T’ve been wanting to say that to you ever 
since Ascot. Here we are, and here we 
shall be—and anything else would be silly, 
wouldn’t it? This is not the romantic age.” 

“<é H’m ! ” 

‘“What do you mean by that unpleasant 
noise?”’ 


“VT ALWAYS think it’s rot to talk about 
ages being this or that. Human feel- 
ings remain the same.” 

“Do you really think they do? The 
sort of life we live affects them. Nothing’s 
worth more than 
a tear or two, 


love with either. Why, then, the queer 
sensations of his circulatory system? Was 
popular belief in error? A French or 
old English way of looking at his situa- 
tion did not occur to him. 


E HAD married Anne, hé loved Anne— 

she was a darling! There it ended. 
Why, then, did he walk on a grassy strip 
beside the road, thinking almost exclu- 
sively of Fleur? However cynical, or casual, 
or just friendly she might seem, she no 
more deceived him than she at heart 
wished to. He knew she had her old feeling 
for him, just as he knew he had it, or some 
of it, for her. But then he had feeling for 
another too. Jon was not more of a fool 
than other men, nor was he more self- 
deceiving. Like other men before him, he 
intended to face what was, and to do what 
he believed to be right; or, rather, not to 
do what he believed to be wrong. Nor had 
he any doubt as to what was wrong. His 
trouble was more simple. It consisted of 
not having a control of his thoughts and 
feelings greater than that with which any 
man has hitherto been endowed. 

After all, it had not been his fault that 
he had once been wholly in love with 
Fleur, nor that she had been wholly in 
love with him; not his fault that he had 

met her again, 
2 nor that she was 





Jon. I found 
that out. But I 
forgot—you hate 
cynicism. Tell 
me about Anne. 
Is she still liking 


pure Southern, 
and the South’s 
old still, too, ina 
way —or some of 
it. What she 
likes here is the 
grass, the birds 
and the villages. 
She doesn’t feel 


‘“‘I suppose 
she’s picking up 
English fast?’’ 

And to his 
stare she made 
her face quite 
canaia.. “il 
should like you 
to like her,” he 
said wistfully. 

“Oh, of course 
I shall when I 
know her.” | 


seeking 





4 Jomorrow 


By J. NICHOLAS BRAGAN 


That always leads men away 
From the task that is ever unfinished, 
The burdénsome task of today. 


Tomorrow — 
The foot of the rainbow 
That lies just over the hill, 
With its pot of gold still waiting 
The climber of daring and will. 


homesick. And, 
of course, she Tomorrow — 
loves theriding.”’ The lake in the desert 


That glimmers but in the sky, 
Which the one who seeks is still 


As he falls on the sands to die. 


Tomorrow — 
The mist of the moorland 
That shuts out both crag and fen, 
And makes us forget, in our dream- 


ing, 
Only today is for men. 


still in love with 
him. Nor again 
was it his fault 
that he was in 
love with his na- 
tive land and 


England?” tired of being out 
“Loving it. OMORROW— of it. It was not 
You see, she’s The elf of the woodland his fault that he 


had fallen in love 
a second time or 
married the ob- 
ject of his affec- 
tions. Nor, so far 
as he could see, 
was it his fault 
that the sight 
and the sound 
and thescentand 
the touch of 
Fleur had re- 
vived some of his 
former feelings. 
He was none the 
less disgusted 
at his double- 
heartedness; and 
he walked now 
fast, now slow. 

Presently he 
stopped and 
leaned over a 
gate. He had 
not been long 








But a fierce 
little wave of 
contempt passed up from her heart. What 
did he think she was made of? Like her! 
A girl who lay in his arms, who would be 
the mother of his children. Like her! And 
she began to talk about the preservation 
of Box Hill. And all the rest of the way 
till Jon got out at Pulborough she was 
more wary than a cat—casual and 
friendly, with clear candid eyes, and a lit- 
tle tremble up at him when she said, “‘ Au 
revoir, then at Goodwood, if not before! 
This has been a jolly accident.”’ 

But on the way to her hotel her eyes 
were damp beneath her frowning brows. 


XXII 


UT Jon, who had some four miles to 

walk, started with the words of the 
old English song beating a silent tattoo 
within him: 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away! 


To such confusion had he come, con- 
trary to intention, but in accordance with 
the impulses of a loyal disposition. Fleur 
had been his first love, Anne his second. 
But Anne was his wife, and Fleur the wife 
of another. A man could not be in love 
with two women at once, so he was 
tempted to conclude that he was not in 





SS 


enough back in 
England to have 
got over its beauty ona fineday. He was 
always stopping and leaning over gates, or 
in other ways, as Val called it, mooning. 


HOUGH it was already the first day 

of the Eton and Harrow match, which 
his father had been wont to attend so reli- 
giously, hay harvest was barely over, and 
the scent of stacked hay still in the air. 
The Downs lay before him to the south, 
lighted along their northern slopes. Red 
Sussex cattle were standing under some 
trees close to the gate, slowly swishing their 
tails. In the restful beauty of the evening 
Jon could well perceive the destructive- 
ness of love—an emotion so sweet, restless 
and thrilling, that it drained Nature of its 
color and peace, made those who suffered 
from it bores to their fellows and useless to 
the life of everyday. To work—and be- 
hold Nature in her moods! Why couldn’t 
he get away to that, away from women? 
Why—like Holly’s story of the holiday 
slum girl, whose family came to see her 
off by train—why couldn’t he just get 
away and say: ‘‘ Thank Gawd, I’m shut o’ 
that lot!” 

The midges were biting, and he walked 
on. Should he tell Anne that he had come 
down with Fleur? Not to tell her was to 
stress the importance of the incident; but 


New “Edgemont” Recipe Book 
tells how to prepare unusual de- 
lights for luncheons, dinners, 
parties and midnight snacks. 


The Coupon below brings 
this New Recipe Book, Free 


“ “ “ 


Bey with soup, of course. But 
do you know there are scores of 
other delicious ways to serve crackers? 
In the new “Edgemont” Recipe Book, 
there are actually 40 unique and original 
ways of serving them! Any one of these 
ways is guaranteed to help win greater 
popularity for the hostess who employs 
it! Mail the coupon for a copy of the 
attractive illustrated Recipe Book that 
reveals these 40 ways. See how easy it 
is to create dainty cracker delicacies for 
the afternoon bridge table; or unusual 
cracker sandwiches for parties; or nu- 


“Edgemont 














Anyone who likes cocoanut— 

and who doesn’t?—will be 

instantly won to “‘Cocoanut 
Puffs’’ as shown bere. 











Who said there’s nothing new 
about “Bacon and Scrambled 
Eggs’? Just try this recipe on 
Page 8 of our new Recipe Book. 
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A new fig treat in the 
form of ‘‘Fig Goodies’’ 
—an easy-to-make 
“Edgemont’’ Cracker 
ecipe. 


new anddelightfu 
ways to serve 
EDGEMONT CRACKERS 


tritious and appetizing delights for 
luncheonand dinner—for between-meal 
bites and midnight snacks. 


Such Crackers as You Never 
Tasted Before 


Ordinary crackers can’t be compared with 
“Edgemonts.” Because “Edgemonts” aren’t 
made in the ordinary way. We've discovered 
that the minute wheat is ground into flour, its 
flavor oils begin to evaporate. So the “Edge- 
mont” bakeries buy wheat instead of flour. 
And this wheat is milled right at the ovens 
—and baked within a day’s time. That’s why 
EDGEMONT CRACKERS are different— why 
they have that appetizing taste of fresh- 
milled wheat. The natural wheat flavors are 
baked into “Edgemonts.”’ 

Then to make sure that ‘““Edgemonts’’ are as good 
when yes get them as when we baked them, they are 
packed in the patented triple-wrapped and triple- 
sealed green package. This package keeps moisture out 
and the flavor in. It keeps the crackers oven-fresh and 
crisp. 

Most better-class Individual Grocers sell EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS, 25 cents (one pound package). If your 
grocer does not, send us his name and 50 cents and 
we'll mail you two packages by prepaid parcel post. 
(In Canada, 60 cents.) An by all means mail the cou- 
pon for the new “‘Edgemont”’ Recipe Book—#oday. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
306-A Concord Street, Dayton, Ohio 


»nt’’ Grahams, Ginger Snaps and Cheez-Its are three 
other delightful products of the ““Edgemont’’ Bakeries. Try them. 



















Here is a delightful cracker treat 
called ‘Sweet Pegeys’’—an invit- 
ing substitute for cake or cookie. 
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SETTLE THE PRICE QUESTION 
BEFORE YOU GO IN To Buy! 








Gurney Athermos All-Steel Cabinet 





Decide on Quality ... 
Without Extravagance! 


Get down to fundamentals when you buy a re- 
frigerator. Unless it is well built to preserve 
foods properly, it will prove costly at any price. 
If it includes useless frills that add only to price 
and nothing to efficiency, it is likewise expensive 
—to buy it is extravagance! 





Both extremes in construction are opposed to 
true economy. But there is a middle ground— 
where real efficiency is obtained in a substantial, 
high-grade refrigerator at a moderate price. And 
there you find the Gurney — built for long 
service, to keep foods perfectly, with low ice 
consumption ..... Wood or all-steel cabinets. 
50 to 150 Ibs. capacity. At your Gurney dealer’s. 


GURNEY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Department B, Fond du Lac, Wis. 











Free—toy cardboard Gurney refrigerator. 
Doors open and close. Delights the chil- 
dren. Shows how foods should be ar- 
ranged for most effective refrigeration. 


REFRIGERATORS 

Write for “How Much 

this = Does a Good 
book, Refrigerator Cost?” 
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to tell her was somehow disagreeable to 
him. And then he came on Anne herself, 
without a hat, sitting on a gate, her hands 
in the pockets of her jumper. How lis- 
som and straight she looked! 

“Lift me down, Jon.” 

He lifted her down in a prolonged man- 
ner, and, almost instantly, said, ‘‘ Whom 
do you think I traveled with? Fleur 
Mont. We ran up against each other at 
Victoria. She’s taking her boy to Loring 
next week to convalesce him.”’ 

“Oh! I’m sorry.” 

“Why?” 

*‘Because I’m in love with you, Jon.” 
She tilted her chin, so that her straight 
and shapely nose looked a little more sud- 
den. 

““T don’t see ——”’ began Jon. 

“You see she’s another. I saw that at 
Ascot. I reckon I’m old-fashioned, Jon.” 

“That’s all right; so am I.” 


HE turned her eyes on him, eyes not 
quite civilized, nor quite American, 
and put her arm round his waist. 

“‘Rondavel’s off his feed. Greenwater’s 
very upset about it.” 

““*Very,’ Anne.” 

“Well, you can’t pronounce ‘very’ as I 
pronounce it, any more than I can as 
you do.” 

“Sorry. But you told me to remind you. 
It’s silly, though: why shouldn’t you 
speak your own lingo?” 

“Because I want to speak like you.”’ 

“Want, then, not want.” 

“Damn!” 

“All right, darling. But isn’t your 
lingo just as good ?”’ 

Anne disengaged her arm. ‘No, you 
don’t think that. You’re awfully glad to 
be through with the American accent— 
you are, Jon.” 

“‘Tt’s natural to like one’s own country’s 
best.” 

“Well, I do want—there!—to speak 
English. I’m English by law, now, and by 
descent, all but one French great-grand- 
mother. If we have children they’ll be 
English, and we’re going to live in England. 
Shall you take Greenhill Farm?” 

“Yes. And I’m not going to play at 
things any more. I’ve played twice, and 
this time I’m going all out.” 

“You weren’t playing in North Caro- 
lina; 

‘**Not exactly. But this is different. It 
didn’t matter there— what are peaches 
anyway? It does here—it matters hor- 
ribly. I mean to make it pay.” 

“Bully!”’ said Anne. ‘“‘I mean—er— 
splendid. But I never believed you’d say 
that.” 

‘**Paying’s the only proof. I’m going in 
for tomatoes, onions, asparagus and figs; 
and I mean to work the arable for all it’s 
worth; and if I can get any more land I 
will.” 

“Jon! What energy!’ And she caught 
hold of his chin. 

“All right!” said Jon grimly. ‘You 
watch out and see if I don’t mean it.”’ 

** And you'll leave the house to me? I'll 
make it just too lovely!” 

“‘That’s a bargain.” 

“Kiss me, then.” 


ITH her lips parted and her eyes look- 
ing into his, with just that suspicion of 
a squint which made 


In his box, when those two went in, the 
gray colt stood by the far wall, idly con- 
templating a carrot in the hand of Green- 
water. ‘Clean off,” said the latter over 
his shoulder. “It’s good-by to Goodwood. 
The colt’s sick.” 

What had Fleur said? ‘‘Au revoir, at 
Goodwood, if not before.’’ 

“Perhaps it’s just a megrim, Green- 
water,” said Anne. 

““No, ma’am; the horse has got a tem- 
perature. Well, we'll win the Middle Park 
Plate with him yet.” 


ON passed his hand over the colt’s 

quarter: “Poor old son! Funny! You 
can tell he’s not fit by the feel of his coat.’’ 

“You can that,’”’ replied Greenwater. 
“But where’s he got it from? There isn’t 
a sick horse that I know of anywhere 
about. If there’s anything in the world 
more perverse than horses —— We didn’t 
train him for Ascot, and he goes and wins. 
We meant him for Goodwood, and he’s 
gone amiss. Mr. Dartie wants me to give 
him some South African stuff I never 
heard of.” 

“They have a lot of horse sickness out 
there,’’ said Jon. 

““See,”” said the trainer, stretching his 
hand up to the colt’s ears, ‘‘no kick in 
him at all. Looks like blackberry sick- 
ness out of season. I’d give a good deal to 
know how he picked it up.” 

The two young people left him standing 
by the colt’s dejected head, his dark, 
hawklike face thrust forward, as if trying 
to read the sensations within his favorite. 

That night Jon went up, bemused by 
Val’s opinions on communism, the Labor 
Party, the qualities inherent in the off- 
spring of Sleeping Dove, with a disserta- 
tion on horse sickness in South Africa. He 
entered a dim bedroom. A white figure 
was standing at the window. It turned 
when he came near and flung its arms 
round him. ‘Jon, you mustn’t stop lov- 
ing me.”’ 

“Why should I?” 

““Because men do. Besides, it’s not the 
fashion to be faithful.” 

““Bosh!”’ said Jon, gently. “It’s just as 
much the fashion as it ever was.”’ 

“I’m glad we shan’t be going to Good- 
wood. I’m afraid of her. She’s so 
clever.”’ 

“Fleur?” 

“You were in love with her, Jon; I feel 
it in my bones. I wish you’d told me.” 

Jon leaned beside her in the window. 
“Why?” he said, dully. 


HE did not answer. They stood side by 

side in the breathless warmth, moths 
passed their faces, a nightjar churred in 
the silence, and now and then, from the 
stables, came the stamp of a sleepless 
horse. Suddenly she stretched out her 
hand. ‘Over there—somewhere—she’s 
awake and wanting you. I’m not happy, 
Jon.” 

“Don’t be morbid, darling.” 

“But I’m not happy, Jon.” 

Like a great child—slim within his arm, 
her cheek pressed to his, her dark earlock 
tickling his neck. 

And suddenly her lips came round to 
his, vehement. ‘‘Love me!” 

But when she was asleep Jon lay wake- 
ful. Moonlight had crept in and there 

was a ghost in the 





them so enticing, Jon 
thought: ‘It’s quite 
simple. The other 
thing’s absurd. 
Why, of course!”’ He 
kissed her forehead 
and lips, but even 
while he did so, he 
seemed to see Fleur 
trembling up at him, 
and to hear her 
words: ‘‘Au re- 
voir! . . . This has 
been a jolly acci- 
dent.” 

““Now then, let’s go 
and have a look at 
Rondavel,” Jon sug- | 
gested after a moment. 








room—a ghost in a 
Goya dress, that 
twirled, held out its 
skirts, beckoned with 
its eyes, and with its 
lips seemed to whis- 
per, “‘Me, too! Me, 
too!” 

And, raising him- 
self on his elbow, he 
looked resolutely at 
the dark head beside 
him. No! There 
was—there should be 
nothing but that in 
the room! Reality— 
reality! 





(To be Continued) 
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Brownkt Shoes 


for Women 


(YOU look your very best and feel your very best, 


when your body is entirely free from nervestrain. 
Then you will be bubbling with tireless energy, 
will carry yourself gracefully and correctly—in 
other words, you will be enjoying Shoe Health! 
























Shoe Healthis the natural result of wearing Brownbilt 
Shoes, which are scientifically made to assure the 
correct support of the feet and body. It is more 
than comfort! It is freedom of movement, and 
grace and bodily poise. It is the health of your 
whole body, because the wearing of improperly 
made, ill-fitting shoes, through the tendons and 
nerves of the feet, affects your entire system and 
therefore your general health. 


Shoe Health may be obtained in Brownbi!t Shoes of 
the newest mode—voguish materials, dainty straps 
and charming ties, cut-out novelties, enticing 
heels. Even women whose feet require special care 
need not sacrifice fashionable appearance, because 


Brownbilt Flexible Rigid Health Arch Shoes offer a 
delightful choice in slightly modified styles. 


Brownbilt Shoes for men and women and Buster Brown 
Health Shoes for boys and girls may be obtained at 
the better shoe and department stores everywhere 


a or . SMUGWA Do.oe Gowuga.ny 
~~ N \ Manufacturers—St. Louis 
‘s qt eo} Fifteen great specialty factories Daily Capacity 70,000 pairs 














The charming style and “i y Brownbilt Flexible Rigid 
wide selection of pat- : c Health Arch Shoes in 
terns in Brownbilt Shoes Shoe Health is possible only when slightly modified styles 
are in no degree modi- correctly made footwear has been ac- furnish special inbuilt 


fied by the Shoe Health 


features for those whose 
principle. 


feet need special care. 


curately fitted. This emblem is dis- 
played by stores that practice careful 
fitting in Brown>#!t and Buster Brown 


Shoes. 

























Buster’s Picture in 
very Pair 










Buster’s Picture in 
very Pair 


H EALTH 


‘] , “ff 
‘ Z jae Senter He Fag apes Bm MEdag A Buster Brown Health Shoe for little 
or little girls. Styles for boys an < ' / tots. At no period of their lives is 
girls for all occasions—from infancy the Shoe Health principle more im- 
to college age. portant. 
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The Shirt Illustrated, Lot 666, Sells for Only $1 


“G3. THE ile D 
Better Baby Garments 


ANY years of experience in 
the manufacturing of Knit 
Underwear has made it possible 
for Burkland to introduce to the 
public the most practical adjust- 
able double-breasted button gar- 
ment made to fit and easiest to 
put on. 

All garments daintily finished 
and guaranteed not to shrink. 

Made of the finest materials 
obtainable, such as Australian 
Worsted, Peruvian, and Combed 
Peeler Cot- 
tons, Silk and 
Rayon. 

For your 
baby’s welfare 
Burkland ma- 
terials are the 
best. 

Ask for the 
Burkland Un- 
derwear for In- } 
fants and Chil- | : 
dren of all ages tiifinamtsatt 
to 16 years. 

If you can 
not get the Burkland we will be 
glad to send your order through 
your dealer. Fill out the coupon, 
giving his name and address. 


COUPON 


Burkland Knitting Works, Inc., 
Dept. A., 2341 Wabansia Ave., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Please send in plain envelope, without any 
obligation to me now or later, your free sample doll’s knit 
shirt, just like the real one in the picture at the top of 
this column. Also, please send your free baby record book 
and your prices for the finer Burkland Infant's Knit-Wear. 





BURKLAND—the Most 
Practical Baby Band 
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Just fill out this coupon and mail to us. FREE! 25c 
doll’s shirt, 25c baby record book— FREE! 





BURKLAND KNITTING 


WORKS, Inc. 
2341 WABANSIA AVE., CHICAGO 
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the front porch had arrived 
at the end of its days of use- 
fulness. It was removed, and 
the sitting room’s side wall— 
the side of the whole house, 
in fact—was torn down and 
set up some ten feet farther out. This pro- 
duced a spacious living room that meas- 
ured twenty-three feet long. 

But the removal of the first floor’s side 
wall took away the support needed for the 
second story, the living-room exten- 
sion of ten feet being only one story 
high and the second-floor outside wall 
remaining in its old place. Therefore, 
to provide the unflinching support 
needed, an I beam of steel was set on 
top of eight-by-eight posts that, in 
turn, rested on adequate footings of 
foundation to carry properly the load 
imposed upon them. The steel beam 
reaches from the new front wall to 
the partition between the living room 
and the stairway. It is sixteen feet 
four inches long. Itis entirely hidden 
by the plastered ceiling of the living 
room. The former outside ends of the 
old ceiling joists over the old sitting 
room now fit into steel joist hangers 
that are fastened to the I beam. The 
new ceiling joists, from the beam to 
the new outer living-room wall on the 
side of the house, also have their inner 
ends fitted into special hangers sus- 
pended from the steel beam. These 
steel joist hangers make possible the 
concealing of the steel beam between 
the ceiling and the floor above. 

The original location of the furnace 
chimney, in the inside corner of the 
old living room, made the enlarging of 
the chimney an easy matter. This 
corner was also the logical situation for 
a fireplace, and it used the second flue 
that was added to the old chimney. 

The new outside wall across the end of 
the Shanks’ living room is practically all 
windows from the waist up. It has the 
appearance of a solarium, especially from 
without, considering the single-story con- 
struction of this portion of the house. The 
effect of these many windows on the large 
living room is to make the room infinitely 
cheerful. The 
two corners 


An Old House Looks Up 


(Continued from Page 25) 


usually a wise procedure in any remodel- 
ing job, the old pipes almost always being 
at least partly clogged and rusted. It is 
much easier to install new material at the 
time the house is being done over than to 











a 


was wanted and needed. The 
solution came with the happy 
thought of extending the one- 
story part of the rear end of 
the house upward to two-story 
height. By changing the bath- 
room from its old location to that of the 
sewing room, adequate space was redlized 
to make a master bedroom and an adjoin- 
ing closet, the latter of unusual dimensions. 
Indeed, approximately 35 per cent more 
space was added to the sleeping quar- 
ters by this comparatively inexpen- 
sive part of the remodeling job. 

In many instances of remodeling, it 
would be wise to figure how an addi- 
tional bathroom can be worked into 
the plan. There is no question about 
the convenience of having two baths. 
The cost of installation will be more 
than offset by the actual worth of the 
house if ever the time comes when it 
might be put up forsale. The Shanks’ 
second-floor plan could have been 
arranged so that the present long 
bathroom would have been divided 
by a partition wall. There would have 
been sufficient room for two bath- 
rooms where there now is but one. 


Factors 


THER factors to bear in mind in 
remodeling are: If old chimneys 
are to be retained, they should be 
cleaned and tested for breaks. 
Old windows and openings in walls 
should be used as far as possible. 
Is anew roof necessary? If so, are 
the roof rafters strong enough to sup- 
port a new roof right over the old? 








There is always an extra coziness about a corner 
Jireplace such as the Shanks built. 


be compelled to tear out floors and walls 
after the remodeling is completed. 

The old shed abaft the kitchen enjoyed 

a rejuvenation par excellence! It now 

boasts a broom closet, a toilet, and fur- 

nishes a rear entry for the house. The rear 

porch, as shown on the remodeled plan, 

was later continued out to the side of the 

house, and 

screened. It now 





of the room 
are interest- 
ingly cut on 
a forty-five- 
degree angle, 
and each flat- 
tened corner 
has a leaded 
casement 
similar to 
those across 
the end of the 
room. 
Although 
there re- 
mained un- 
changed the 
large dining 
room, where 
even formal 
dinners may 
be comfort- 
ably served, 
there was 
added a 








makes a private 
place wherein to 
enjoy the beau- 
ties of the garden 
at the rear of the 
house. 

Besides the 
adaptationofthe 
rear porch, 
further changes 
were made at 
the time. The 
outside cellar 
stairway was 
abandoned. The 
reclaimed floor 
space was 
added onto the 


New flashings, gutters and down- 
spouts are usually needed, and a non- 
corrosive metal will more than pay for 
the extra cost of its initial installation. 

Adequate electric outlets for future 
wants should be provided and their loca- 
tions should be well studied. 

The condition of the service pipes from 
the city mains should be ascertained. If 
found in bad shape they ought to be re- 
newed. The condition of the cellar, espe- 
cially as to dampness, is important. There 
are ways to damp-proof walls and floors of 
cellars that will correct ordinary cases. 

The matter of modern insulation is one 
that should be most carefully studied 
while remodeling is being contemplated. 
There are several different ways of keep- 
ing the heat in and the cold out, or the 
heat out and the cold in, as the case may 
be. It has been found that added insula- 
tion will save as much as one-third of the 
fuel cost for heating an average house. 

Where it is found necessary to tear out 
old lath and plaster, it is wise to have fire 
stops nailed between the studding, before 
new lath and plaster are applied. Metal 
lath are less of a fire hazard. 

The Shanks possess a successfully re- 
modeled home at a price considerably 
less than the same sort of house would 
have cost if entirely new. The artistic 
handling of 
the exterior 











breakfast 
room toaside 
of the kitchen. The breakfast room is 
immediately back of the living room, 
and a pair of leaded casements, matching 
the living-room ones, give it an artistic 
touch. 


New Plumbing 


N THE kitchen the woodwork is a 

lighter, apple green. The walls are 
cream. The floor is covered with a tile 
linoleum of black and white squares. The 
new kitchen is simply the old one in gayer 
dress, and with the plumbing renewed. In 
fact, all the plumbing throughout the house 
was replaced with new, nonrusting mate- 
rial. This replacement of plumbing is 


Examples of old 
houses common in 
many localities, 
which could be re- 
modeled, 


breakfast room, 
making it possi- 
ble to put a pair 
of casements in 
the rear wall. 





When the up- sive than or- 
stairs of the old dinary equip- 
house came under ment would 
discussion, the have been— 
Shanks found it give to the 
too limited in house simple 
space. More room distinction. 





of the new 
front lifts the 
house en 
tirely above 
the common- 
place. Plate 
glass, leaded 
casements, 
good shut- 
ters, flower 
boxes, and 
the entrance 
detail —al- 
though col- 
lectively not 
many dollars 
more expen- 
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Your age? No matter! Bananas are good for 
everyone when nature says, ““They’re ripe.” 
Unfailing and simple is nature’s ripeness 
si:nal. When the skin is golden from tip to 
tiy»—and flecked with brown—the banana is 
tinened goodness through and through. 
Then it is easily digested by boys of sixty, 


en 


a 
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VENA Rs ROT el 


men of six, mothers, daughters— everyone. 
Inside the brown-flecked skin, starches have 
changed to sugars—energy-building, deli- 
cious, easily digested. 

Bought by the hand, bananas will ripen 
perfectly at room temperature. Keep enough 
in the pantry so you can serve this energy- 


REG, US. PAT. OFF, 


Oo ee 


Bananas-~ Ripe and Good 


oys of 60 and men of © 


renewing, delectable fruit for any meal—or 
for a snack between meals. 


And here’s a hint about the meals: An 
illustrated book of more than eighty delightful 
ways to cook and serve banana dishes is yours 
for the asking. It is full of appetite-tempting 


surprises. Send the coupon for it now. 


UNIFRUIT BANANAS 





PARTLY RIPE 


Grcen-tipped bananas are 
not quite ripe enough to 
eat without cooking. 
Baked or fried, they are 
delicious, digestible, and 
nourishing. 


YELLOW RIPE 


Room temperature soon 
changes the green tips to 
yellow. Now the bananas 
are good to eat and are 
best for puddings, cus- 
tards, and desserts. 


FULLY RIPE 


Flecked with brown, the 
banana is now the most 
easily digested of foods— 
packed with energy ele- 
ments so necessary to 
young and old alike. 





A United Fruit Company Product—Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Co. 


FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. A-4, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. Please send me a copy of 
your recipe book, ‘From the Tropics to Your Table.”’ 


Name Address. 








City, State. 
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OTHING is quite so disastrous. t Bo. 
wrinkles and crow’s-feet that.genera Pyears, but-from 
nervous strain. Neglect your rest “arid= the- tiny crow’s- feet becgpe 


more deeply etched until nothing-can-hide them. 


Your doctor will tell yourthat one of the best ways to rest ee nerves is 
to rest the feet. Thousands of women have learned to keep wrinkles away 
with the Coghfy Rest Hur. You will find the best beauty treatment is to 
have a regular time eath day to take off your street shoes, and gain new 
strength through the soothing restfulness of Daniel Green Comfy Slippers. 


You will find mor than rest in your Daniel Green Comfys. Built as well 
as the finest street shioes, they possess that added note of smart design, dainty 
color,and rich, unusfial fabrics that appeal to the discriminating woman. Ask 
youp’ dealer to shogy you the newer Daniel Green creations in soft, pliant 
leathers and rich ljtocades, as well as shimmering satins and cozy felts. 


taal 








ff DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 


MAIN STREET, DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 











46 Years 


o~ooo— 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


April, 1928 
















The accepted thing today among smartly-dressed 
women is to have separate pairs of slippers to 
match one’s various negligées. Look for this 
famous trade-mark, or the name of Daniel Green 
on the slippers you buy. Daniel Green styles 
are widely copied in appearance, but never 
in quality or workmanship. Any reputable 
dealer can supply you with genuine Comfys. 


Daniel Green): 








of Making Ofine Slippers for Men,“ Women and (Children. 
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OR years much 
Frss been writ- 

ten on the sub- 
jects of physical 
development and 
clothes, treated as 
separate and far- 
apart ideas. The 
physical develop- 2 
ment idea simply 
treated the body as though it were an 
instrument only for health, strength and 
gymnastic stunts, while clothes were re- 
garded more or less in themselves alone. 
Following this, the overdeveloped, ath- 
letic type of woman was anything but a 
success, as far as beauty is concerned, 
when clothed. And clothes, as clothes, 
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ey tretch and Grow Slim 


By LAURKA 


arms out at sides, rising on balls of feet. Relax, letting arms 
fall to sides and repeat from two to six times. 

With every stretching exercise do not forget to stretch 
the neck as much as possible, even though you feel like a 
human swan, for it loosens the spine and relieves tied up 
and fractious nerves. 

All these years we have suffered from a would-be mili- 
tary sort of posture. Invariably, women throw out the 
chest and force in the abdomen, making the “‘sway back”’ 
silhouette that is anything but beauti- 
ful. To stand correctly, the spine should 
be kept as much in a straight line as pos- 
sible, but not stiffly. The chest should 
not be thrown out, but gracefully re- 
laxed. The small of the back should 
be kept out and the buttocks held in. 
This raises the abdomen and throws 
the whole body into a beautiful, be- 
cause it is a far more natural, line. 








bothered themselves little as to what 
sort of body they were covering. The 
fact that the clothes should bear the same relation to the 
body that foliage bears to the limbs of a tree, seems to have 
meant nothing. We must begin with ourselves and build 
outward. First, by the right care and treatment of the body 
at all times of life; and, second, by the selection only of such 
clothes which by line and color enhance our good points and 
hide the bad. 

Exercises are not things to be picked up and done merely 
because of a fad or because someone else does them. They 
are things of a definite aim, and must be suited to an in- 
dividual need. If I had to choose one form of exercise alone, 
I should certainly advocate that of correct and intensive 
stretching. Done in the right way, stretching awakens the 
entire body and sends the blood coursing through the veins, 
as is intended by nature. We are far too inactive in our 
civilized daily life. Too much of our time is spent sitting 
quietly and letting our blood stagnate. A few good stretches 
will help wonderfully when other exercises are impossible. 
One needs no great space for stretching. 


Morning and Evening Exercise 


PON waking up in the morning and before going to sleep 

at night are the best times for these exercises. If you 
wish to do them also during the day, so much the better. 
Between each stretch, relax completely for a moment to 
allow the blood to race through the worked muscles. 

Illustration 1. Lie flat on your back with arms above your 
head. Gently stretch your whole body, making each limb 
feel as though it were trying to reach something beyond its 
length, legs stretching downward and arms upward. Relax. 
Stretch again a little more vigorously. Repeat from two to 
six times. The body after a night’s rest must be awakened 
slowly. Many persons are too violent in suddenly jumping 
out of bed. 

Illustration 2. Now let one arm lie at your side, and draw- 
ing up the knee on the same side, rest the leg on the foot. 
This entirely relaxes the muscles on that side of the body. 
Stretch the other arm and leg as much as possible. Relax 
and stretch in this manner the other side. Repeat the ex- 
ercise from two to four times. . 

Illustration 3. With arms out at sides and legs apart, 
stretch. Now bend body slowly from one side to the other 
from two to six times. Relax. 

Illustration 4. Lying with arms at sides, press the heels 
down hard and bridge the body. Hold for a second and 
relax. From one to four times. 

Illustration 5. Lying flat, raise the head and feet until the 
body is in a slight long curve. Relax and repeat from two to 
four times. 

Illustration 6. Place hands under head. Pulling head up, 
bring up knees. Do this as far as you can, but do not expect 
to touch your head and your knees at once. It is better with 
all exercises to go slowly and surely, and not force the body 
suddenly. Relax and repeat from two to six times. 

Illustration 7. Kneeling down with hands in front of knees 
and head down, move out until you almost lie on your face. 
Come back to kneeling position and relax in that position 
thoroughly before repeating exercise. Repeat this from two 
to four times. 

Illustration 8. Standing straight, stretch arms up as far as 
possible; at the same time stretch the leg muscles and rise on 
the balls of the feet. Relax, letting arms fall down, and 
repeat from two to six times. 

I llustration 9. Now place feet comfortably apart, the 
distance depending upon the length of your legs. Stretch 


The face re- 
sponds gracefully 
to treatment, but it 
expects more than 
occasional notice. 
Night and morning 
the face should be 
waked up and made 
alive. Theonly way 
of doing this is by 
reaching deeply 
into the muscles 
themselves, and 
stirring up the cir- 
culation. Our faces 
do not get enough 
blood flowing 
through them. 
They become stag- 
nant places on 















































which Father Time 
loves to trace wrin- 
kles if we let him. 
The casual facial 
treatment does not 
go very far—it af- 
fects the surface 
only. To excite the 
blood to flow, one 
must bring pressure 
on the flesh and 
muscles to the very 
bone, and not 
merely on the skin 
alone. 

With the finger 
tips press firmly 
into every portion 
of the face, and 
without moving the 
fingers on the sur- 
face of the skin, move the flesh and 
muscles as much as possible. 

The value of oil is one that we women 
of the Western World do not begin to 
conceive of. There are oils which do 
not produce flesh, but which soften the 
skin and prevent dryness and cracking. 
Wrinkles are really like fine cracks in 
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put a roof on a house that is not yet 
ready to hold it up. 

Just below the face lies the region 
that is the most neglected portion 
of the average woman—the neck. 
It is the general rule that few people 
ever consider the neck worth considering. Look around 
you and see how many good-looking women have necks 
that are ten years older than their faces. Double chins, 
lines, flabby fatty creases, scrawny muscular throats or dis- 
colored skins—few women seem to have escaped some 
such glaring defect. 

To keep pace with the face, the neck should receive the 
same care. Massage, with abundant use of oil and creams, 
and intensive exercise to keep the muscles in proper condi- 
tions, should be the daily routine if one desires a nice neck 
and throat. Before exercising is the best time to rub in 
thoroughly some oil or cream. When the head is back, 
firmly rub the throat with the tips of the fingers from the 
chin down and outward, and from the chin up and around 
to the ears. 

The neck, below and up behind the ears, should be well 
greased and massaged to stir up the circulation. Pull the 
ears once or twice by the lobes to wake them up a bit. White, 
anzmic ear tips are not so beautiful as pinkish ones. Ears 
should have a little oil or cream well rubbed on their outer 
parts. Far too much soap is used, with too little massage, 
and this is why ears so often look as though they were eter- 
nally losing their skin. 

Everything in the way of exercise and massage that tends 
to stir up the blood will bring youth and beauty to the head. 
One of the most important exercises for this is the stretching 
of the upper spine on which the skull rests. 


For the Neck and Spine 


gga straight, bend the head forward as far as pos- 
sible, then back as far as possible. Never overdo at first, 
for this makes the muscles sore. Then bend from side to 
side. Relax and repeat from two to six times. 

Now, after some days of this, one can make it more force- 
ful. Bend the head back as far as possible, with the mouth 
open. Then, without moving the head, shut and open the 
mouth many times. This is the most important exercise for 
a double chin that I know of. Begin slowly and gradually 
increase up to fifteen or twenty times. 

Stand straight. Now stretch your head up as far as you 
possibly can. Let go and relax for a moment; then repeat. 
After doing this several times, stretch again; and while the 
head is up as far as you can get it, turn it gently from side to 
side. From two to six times. 

Another good exercise, but one which you must do care- 
fully, is as follows: Standing straight, clasp your hands be- 
hind your head. Now, with a swift movement, jerk the 
head down and quickly release it again. This exercise was 
very much liked in both France and Germany, where the 
doctors to whom I lectured said that they considered it of 
especial value in releasing a nervous neck tension. From one 
to three times. 

If you are very fatigued and still must look your best for a 
luncheon, dinner or tea party, the following treatment will 
make you look years younger: 

First, thoroughly cleanse and cream the entire face and 
neck. Now doa few moments of exercise and deep massage. 
After this, while your face and muscles tingle, lie flat on 
your back for as long as you have time. Thoroughly relax 
your entire body, and try not to think. In ten or fifteen 

minutes you will get up looking and 
feeling like a new woman. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—Mme. Laurka has de- 
voted many years to the study of harmonious 
body beauty. She has danced and lectured be- 
fore the crowned heads of Europe and Asia, and 
throughout the world, and holds the distinction of 
being the only person ever invited to lecture at the 
Paris Sorbonne on the physical development of 
women and children, and at the Académie de 
Médecine on her special exercises for women. 








parchment; and the more we dry out 
our skins, the more we invite the old age 
look. In the East, where the intolerable heat matures and 
ages women quickly, wrinkles are warded off by the daily use 
of oils and no matter what your skin may be, the generous 
use of a greasy cream for massage is the most beneficial 
thing I know toward preserving youthful contours. 

The fear of ‘looking greasy ”’ is an obsession with Western 
women. There is not the slightest reason for it if you re- 
move the cream properly before powdering. 

The theory, too, that deep massage loosens the skin, is 
as false as that all oil makes fat and encourages the growth 
of hair. Toning up the muscles and supplying the flesh 
with the proper blood supply, keep the outer covering of 
the face as it should be. The skin withers, cracks and 
wrinkles when it is not working in conjunction with what 
lies underneath it. To treat the skin alone, is like trying to 
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Jintex 
Satisfies Every 
Color-Need of 
Smart Women 
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| For Eve 


Home-tinting -~DyeingNeed 
j— Gray Box— Tints and dyes all materials 
2—Blue Box— _ For lace-trimmed silks—tiuts 


the silk, lace remains white 


3—Color- Takes the color out of all dyed 
Remover— materials 
4—Whitex— Restores original whiteness to 


silk or woolen fabrics 








... Inthe Tintex-Group, millions 
of women find the answer to every home- 
tinting and dyeing need. 


.... For example, there-is Tintex 
in the Gray Box for tinting or dyeing all 
materials—“undies,” stockings, dresses, 
curtains, etc. There is Tintex in the Blue 
Box for tinting lace-trimmed silks without 
coloring the lace. There is Tintex Color 
Remover which harmlessly removes the 
dye from any material so that it may then 
be tinted or dyed a new color with Tintex. 
And lastly, Whitex, a special bluing for 
white silks or woolens that keeps them 
white, or restores original whiteness if 
they have become yellowed. 


. Tintex Tints are So simple to 
use—you ‘ “tint as you rinse.” Indeed, all 
the products in the Tintex-Group are 
used just as easily—and give marvelous 
results— without any muss or fuss! 


. Use them to keep your entire 

-wardrobe and home-decorations up-to- 
the-minute in Color-Fashion. Use them 
also for their real economy—they will 
save you many, many dollars each month. 
<aeed Ask your dealer to show you 

the Tintex-Group Color Card—Today! 


At all drug, dept. stores ] 5¢ 


and notion counters . 


Jintex 


TINTS AND DYES 
ANYTHING ANY COLOR. 





{ FREE 
PARK & TILFORD SAMPLE 
485-B Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me 1 package Of..................:sccscssscssveeseee 
Tintex FREE, color 
MMM sc accksessasinssisates cteascascaes eaagoieksiasiiond sonioadéssuiocassnsoeee 
Address 
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What Price Peace? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


appearance rather scares us, whereas it is 
possible that that daunting title—Eng- 
land Reflects, or Russia is Shy, or Poin- 
caré Criticized—only makes the simple 
and valueless opinion of a person even less 
informed than ourselves. 

For that is one of the amazing things 
about war study, if you will let me whisper 
this in an aside. Many of the men who 
hold forthat dinner tables orin the columns 
of the press, on the subject of interna- 
tional relationships have not the slightest 
idea what they are talking about. 

Face them with one or two shrewd ques- 
tions, and they crumple into sulky gen- 
eralities. Their favorite 
generality is of course 
that women have no 
business to talk war. 
They say it sounds 
silly, coming from 
women. What do 
women know about 
war anyway? 

Well, gentlemen, 
our humble hope is 
that some one of these 
days women are going 
to know something 
about war—and for 
your sakes. 

And so plank one in 
our platform is study, 
observation and 
thought. And of course 
we will not read only 
those authorities with 
whom we agree; we 
will read everything 
upon which we can lay 
our hands. We will not go into it with any 
preconceived ideas; we will keep an open 
mind while we read, and now and then 
stop and look off the book and think. 


Settled— After the War 


LMOST all the books written actually 
during the war, and immediately after 
it, are prejudiced. And for good reason. 
In the thick of the most hideous blunder 
of all history it was impossible for any man 
with red blood in his veins not to sym- 
pathize with oneor another partisan. They 
were really, most of them, striking furi- 
ously at war—war itself. Who made it, 
and what they said they made it for, was 
not the important thing then. The only 
important thing was “‘side.” ‘Is he on 
our side? Then we love him. Is he on the 
other side? Then kill him!” is the simple 
ethics of war. 

But afterward, now, and for another 
generation, come the saner views. Most 
of the bookmakers are apologetic now. 
Many of them, shrieking for blood in 1914, 
are quieter now. 

Some few of them even begin to see 
that war itself is the criminal—all war, 
any war. Sorrowful and ashamed, they 
begin to concede that war never settles 
a quarrel; it has to be settled on the same 
old ground immediately after the war. 
And if treaties, forced under war excite- 
ment, are fundamentally unjust they do 
not hold. The world comes to see the in- 
justice, and the treaties have to be torn 
up and written all over again. The dis- 
putes of a cowardly and secretive minority 
are never going to be adjusted by the 
shedding of innocent blood; nothing is 
ever settled, said Lincoln, until it is set- 
tled right. 

Poincaré and the Kaiser, Grey and 
Sazanov, Wilson, Kitchener, Vori Tirpitz, 
Von Hindenburg—none of them wanted 
war; they can prove it today by all the 
statistics that ever were. 

All very good, but the next time might 
it not be worth while to try to make them 
produce those statistics before, and not 
after, hostilities commence? There is al- 
ways a way to settle an international dis- 
pute without war; it has been done. The 





most important changes in any nation’s 
life, constitutional, international, commer- 
cial, social, come without war. But then, 
we women ask bewilderedly, why do they 
have wars? 

We form a troubled mental picture of 
men, grave, regretful, sitting in solemn con- 
ference somewhere, frowning sadly over 
great questions we are too dull to under- 
stand, looking all the facts deliberately in 
the face, and saying, ‘‘ Wecan’t have Amer- 
ican women and children treated like that! 
We can’t have our great cities, New York 
and Boston and Chicago and Pittsburgh, 
invaded and conquered! Gentlemen, for 
the safety of every one 
of your wives and chil- 
dren, war must be. 
Give it to the press. 


Let the headlines break 
loose. War! War!! 
War!!!” 


Of course nothing 
like this ever happens. 
Sea Cliff, Long Island, 
and Carmel, Califor- 
nia, aren’t in the least 
danger of an invasion, 
much less the great 
cities; nobody has been 
jumping on the flag, 
and American women 
and children in foreign 
parts are far more 
menaced by the mil- 
liners they patronize 
and the tea-room 
sheiks than they ever 
will be by hostile 
forces. 

But who stops to think of that in war- 
times? Nobody. The hunt is up, the men 
are mobilizing, the Red Cross sends forth 
a reveille, and presently we women are 
telling each other in the markets that we 
hope that our boys will stamp out the last 
one of King George’s detested soldiers, or 
remember the Alamo, or remember the 
Maine, or go after those brutal boches 
until there isn’t one of them left, and the 
American flag is proudly blowing in Unter 
den Linden! 

Another aside. We and our allies won 
the war, didn’t we? But then why isn’t 
our flag blowing over Berlin? And why 
are its citizens peacefully pursuing liberty, 
life and happiness? 

“Well, of course,” say our troubled 
voices, ‘‘after the war is over soldiers go 
away. They leave things just as they were 
before! And Germany paid, or they have 
to pay, millions of dollars.” 


eAnd We Believed It 


UT were we in the big war for money? 

And do you and I get it? Or does the 
Government quite logically invest it in 
more troops and more battleships? 

These are the things that women ought 
to forget to ask, after the war. But they 
are the considerations that bring us to the 
second plank in our platform—that which 
must deal with war’s twin sister, propa- 
ganda. As soon as war is in prospect 
propaganda rises, dripping filth and lies 
and alarms in those peaceful fields where 
so lately we wandered as tourists—that 
kindly land that has so suddenly become 
the enemy’s country. 

Propaganda in wartime is largely lies; 
it has to be. The troops have to be cheered, 
and if the truth is not cheering, substitu- 
tions have to be made. We war-hating 
women have to be assured, over and over 
again, that this is a philanthropic war to 
end all wars. They said that to the women 
in the old Greek and Persian wars too. 

“‘A war to end war!” How fatuously, 
how simply we repeated and believed this 
ten years ago. Frenzied, mud-caked, half- 
frozen, hungry, desolately puzzled and 


(Continued on Page 194) 
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One Touch 
of “Freezone” stops 
the pain instantly, 
then shortly the corn 
lifts right off. Re- 
moves hard or soft 
corn or callous. Costs 
only a few cents at 

druggists’. 








FLOORS, 
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VERYTHING you need to have and 

keep floors beautifully polished is in- 
cluded in the Old English Waxer-Polisher 
Outfit at Special $3.90 price. Consists of 
following supplies actually worth $5.10: 1 
Old English Waxer-Polisher worth $3.90 
itself, can Old English Paste Wax worth 45c, 
pint can Old English Liquid Wax worth 75c, 
and valuable book on ‘‘Floor Care.” 


You merely glide the Waxer-Polisher over 
your floors. It goes everywhere — under 
heavy furniture, under radiators, right up 
to the baseboard. With it you can both 
apply the wax and polish the floor without 
stooping or kneeling. Can be used with 
either paste or liquid wax. 

For sale at paint, hardware, drug, house-fur- 
nishing, depart ment stores. If your dealer cannot 


supply you, send check or money-order with coupon 
below. Manufactured by makers of the famous 


Old English Wax 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1068 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Send me an Old English Waxing Outfit at Special 
$3.90 price (Denver and West, $4.25; Canada, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), enclosed. 
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She washes most of the morning 
... then dances half the night 


W hat she does, thousands of other women are doing 








today. Women no younger or stronger than you. 


derful. No drain valves to fuss 
with; no heavy buckets to lift. 
Just move a lever and all the 
water is lifted and emptied for 
you by means of the neat little 
pump pictured on this page. 

A thing of copper, steel and 
aluminum, yet the new Easy seems 
to reflect something of the human i 
quality of the women who helped 
us build it, seems to understand 


Oder she would have taken to her bed. 
Now a big morning’s wash leaves her en- 
tirely fresh, ready to dance, to play bridge, 
or to see a show that same evening. 


What is her secret? How does she do it? 


The answer is simple. She does nothing 
that you can’t do. The change that came 
over her life can easily be made in yours. 
The thing that works the miracle is a new 
kind of washing machine, called the new 
Easy Washer. 


Easy Washers have long been famous for 
the gentle way they turn out exquisitely clean 
clothes. This wonderful new-type Easy still 
does that. But it also does much more. It 
D saves you not only the rubbing, but also all 
the other heavy tasks, such as wringing the 

clothes and emptying pails of water. 








It clears up the many lesser annoyances 
too—those little inconveniences that wasted 


j so much time and temper—the broken but- 





The new Easy is not only safe for grown- 

ups but also for children too small to look 

out for themselves. Mothers can leave their 

children near this washer and know they 
can’t get hurt. 


tons, the heating of extra wash water, the 
ironing out of deep squeezed-in wrinkles. 


and sympathize with the troubles 
and burdens which they passed 
Just move a little lever and inside of three on to us and which this washer 
minutes the full batch of clothes in the new relieves. Try the new Easy once 


Easy is dry enough to hang out. Each piece — eeceeamr ener in your own home and see for 


No wringing to do 














id 
cf is left evenly damp, with so little water in the fabric that clothes yourself that this is true. Syracuse Washing / 
of hung indoors willnot Machine Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
: drip. While one batch 
c, of clothes is damp- 
" dried another batch is QUICK READING FACTS 
e washing, so that two No wringing to a ake bviged is — and coanes 
3 : for you... Washes and dampdries at the same 
: things are done at once time ... No broken buttons—less sewing . . . No 
h and time is cut in half. deep wrinkles—easier ironing . . . Safe—operator 
it iy little poh, meal that or children can’t get hurt . . . Special gas heater 
h opt Se Ont RANG, MENON : keeps water hot ... Reservoir oiling system saves 
pe ne ay ggg ate No P ails of water all fuss .. . Automatic switch protects fuses. . . 
use a pail at all. to embt Washes as thoroughly and gently as human 
és pty hands . . . New type double wall copper tub— 
mn : : ~ dentproof, heat-insulating, with white Duco ex- 
You'll think the Easy s new method of terior that is beautiful and easy to keep clean. i 
emptying all the water is even more won- i 




















ht 4 AG oe g Represented in all foreign countries 
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Also furnished with gasoline motor 
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ut decorator 
will send you a color plan 
for your rooms ” ” ” Free 


' Draperies — Puri- 
tan Doulton Cre- 
tonne‘‘Winthrop”’ 
—This patternhas 
all the subtleties 
of a hand-blocked 
print and is print- 
ed on a partially 
linen ground. 


In every house —yours—there is at least one room which needs 


redecoration—the new cretonnes will help 


To get the plan all you need to 
do is to fill-in the coupon below 
indicating the size, exposure, 
etc., of your room. From these 
details Miss Rosalie Norton, our 
expert decorator, will send you 
samples of the new Puritan 
Doulton Cretonnes and other 
fabrics for glass or draw curtains, 
slip covers, pillows, scarfs, etc., 
as well as clippings of wallpaper 
—a complete eae t plan ex- 
actly suited to your room. 


Puritan Doulton Cre- 
tonnes are guaranteed 


sunfast and washable 


Smart in design, plcesing in color, 
they will give character to your 
home. For the sunny room there 
are light-absorbing blues and 





Puritan (retonnes 


greens, with just a dash of lac- 
quer red or gold for sparkle. 
For the dark room thereareorange 
and luminous yellow, colors 
which give the effect of sunlight. 
There are designs planned for low 
ceilings, and others for high ceil- 
ings, for large rooms and small 
ones—indeed there are designs 
for every type of room. 


Puritan Doulton Cretonnes are 
sold in all leading department 
stores. You can identify them by 
the sunfast and washable guar- 
antee printed on the selvage. 


You will also be interested in the new 
booklet, ‘‘Cretonne Solves the Prob- 
lem’’ , which can be had for25c. It is a 
practical guide to the use of cretonne 
and gives directions for making many 
decorative accessories. 
















F. A. FOSTER & CO., Inc., Dept. L21 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sirs:—Please send, at no charge, decorative schemes for the rooms 


which I have checked. 


I want the booklet “‘Cretonne Solves the Problem’’. I enclose 25c for it. 
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lonely boys scrambling through blood- 
soaked barbed-wire entanglements, plung- 
ing their fixed bayonets into the soft bod- 
ies of other boys—to “end war’! One 
could begin to laugh and cry and scream 
and go mad at the mere memory of it all. 

But of course they have to tell us that, 
or we would not collect our old silver and 
jewels so cheerfully, we would not so com- 
placently roll miles of soft bandages for 
young jaws, young arms and legs that are 
still whole and sound and free. 

Once, during the war, in a photogra- 
pher’s studio I saw a drop scene represent- 
ing a European church door. Before it 
were scrambled together half a dozen 
dummy figures, a priest in a shovel hat, 
and several small children. It had been 
used as propaganda, so that if any skeptic 
asked to see an actual photograph repre- 
senting outrages he might be shown one. 

*“Well,”’ said the woman who was with 
me, “if our enemy is going to use every 
sort to lie for his side, don’t we owe it to 
our boys to do everything we can, fair or 
foul, to awaken public interest?” 

And this is the argument the propagan- 
dists use for submarine outrages, for gases, 
for dropped poison bombs. ‘“‘If they do it 
don’t we owe it to our troops to doit too?” 

Certainly we do. And, logically, we 
should stop at nothing. There is no fallacy 
so pitifully weak as the talk about “‘code”’ 
in war. War has no code, and should have 
none. It is not just to our dead to have 
any respect for their living. Why feed and 
shelter and give safe passage to a boy’s 
mother and sister and wife and tiny baby, 
and blow that boy and his father and 
brothers, their natural protectors, into 
writhing masses of red waste, struggling 
blindly in filth and mud? 

No, if we really must fight wars, then 
every man and woman and child in a na- 
tion ought to rush to a border, stabbing, 
slaying, falling in the hideous welter of 
blood. It is not sensible to pick only the 
men of certain ages, and the ones whose 
mothers have been most careful of their 
health at that, and march them forth to 
die. The old men ought to go, too, the dec- 
orated old men who sit safe and warm in 
headquarters and move checkers on a 
game . board—checkers that represent 
thirty-five hundred men apiece—old men 
who are saluted when they walk abroad. 


Nobody to Blame—It's War 


OT that these decorated old men, so 
pleasantly saying “‘Capture that sali- 
ent,” or “‘ Keep your men at the Front until 
reénforcements arrive, colonel’’—not that 
they make wars. Most of them have for- 
gotten all about war in the comfortable 
years when they have walked about an 
orderly army post, being saluted, and they 
do not know what to do with new condi- 
tions and raw troops and increased re- 
sponsibility. 

But ask any commissioned officer, or 
any non-commissioned one, for that mat- 
ter, what he thinks of his superior officers, 
the men who held the lives of so many 
thousand others in trust, between 1914 
and 1918. Ask them who got the author- 
ity, the preferred positions, the sinecures. 
Ask them for what blunders some of the 
arrogant young confident officers, with 
their single and double shoulder bars 
hardly out of the tissue paper, were re- 
sponsible. 

Nobody was to blame; that is just war. 
The individual’s claims are lost. Dis- 
tracted superiors have to seize what ma- 
terial comes to hand, rush it hither and 
thither blindly. And afterward it’s too 
late to ask questions, anyway. 

This criminal abuse of power happens in 
all wars; the pacifist and the conscientious 
objector are shot, in all wars. Money is 
flung about frantically, in all wars. This 
wild project is started, millions sunk into 
it; another project is started, millions 
more invested, and the first forgotten and 
abandoned. That is war too. 

Money is more important than lives, in 
all wars. We can remember a very simple 


proof of this. Men of twenty great coun- 
tries were drafted into the ranks in the 
Great War, whether they particularly 
wanted to sacrifice their lives or not. But 
about money there was long and respect- 
ful discussion. Men were not asked 
whether they would concede a leg or lungs 
or eyes or arms to the cause. But money 
was different. 

And, like money, in all war, inflaming, 
untruthful propaganda plays a most im- 
portant part. There could not be any war 
without propaganda. Naturally, for we 
would not fight if we knew the real truth. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the old 
babies’-arms-cut-off stories; it was proved 
long ago that no babies’ arms were ever 
cut off—at least in the Great War. 

We believed in the babies’ hands in 
1914, and in the dear old priests crucified 
on doors, and in the outraging of women 
and girls. Other less obvious bits of 
propaganda used in 1914 had actually 
been saved up from the Franco-Prussian 
War, forty years before, and to my own 
knowledge a gentle little Southern woman 
still asserts that outrages went on in Baton 
Rouge in 1865, that are the exact dupli- 
cates of what we were being told of Bel- 
gium in 1914. Pictures of the Jewish 
pogroms of 1905 were touched up and used 
to illustrate the invasions of the enemy, 
ten years later. 


What Propagandists Ignore 


“CO GREAT is the feeling against war 
in modern nations,”’ says Lasswell, 
“that every war must appear to be a 
war. of defense against a menacing, mur- 
derous aggressor. There must be no am- 
biguity as to whom the public is to hate. 
Guilt and guiltlessness must be assessed 
geographically, and all the guilt must be 
on the other side of the frontier. When 
the public believes that the enemy began 
the war, and blocks a permanent, profit- 
able and godly peace, then the propa- 
gandist has achieved his purpose.” 

The propagandists never told us that 
all Europe was uneasy, fearful—that all 
Europe was preparing for the “‘day’”’ just 
as much as Germany was. They never 
told us, when the whole world was talking 
“trouble in the Balkans,” why Austria 
was disciplining her refractory neighbor. 
They never hinted at alliances and en- 
tentes—we never knew what Russia had 
to gain by general European strife, nor 
that England had entered into a secret 
understanding with France, even as 
France had with Russia. If we had known 
something of all this in 1915 and 1915 we 
might have had an intelligent opinion to 
offer when ripples of apprehension began 
to stir our own placid waters and we were 
being reproached with ‘‘neutrality,”’ and 
being ‘‘too proud to fight.” We might 
have seen the right or wrong of it, and in- 
fluenced the principals, or expostulated, 
at least. But we knew nothing. 

And presently we were all aflame over 
Germany’s invasion of Belgium. Yet 
European countries have been invading 
one another since time began, and we have 
not stirred hand or foot. The world at 
large did not rise in its virtuous might 
when Denmark was coolly partitioned 
some years ago. We did not feel we had 
to mobilize in Poland’s behalf sometime 
later. 

As an example of what propaganda 
sometimes chooses to ignore, take the case 
of an American woman who was defending 
her own property in a foreign country a 
few years ago. She appealed to her Gov- 
ernment, and to her husband’s govern- 
ment, and to the government where her 
property was situated and where she 
lived, for protection, and it was refused. 
The last-mentioned government offered 
her a good price for her property, and safe 
conduct to her own country, but she did 
not want that. So she was abandoned to 
her fate, an elderly American woman, and 
eventually shot by the revolutionary ele- 
ment in her neighborhood, and the news- 
papers told us all about it and nobody 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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DDED charm is given the entire meal when 
lemon is served with tea. Not only are the finer 
shades of the tea’s flavor released to the taste, but an 
appetizing zest is given the whole repast which, as 
every hostess knows, means so much in entertaining. 


You may properly call it “‘good form’’ to serve 


lemon with tea, but that is not the only reason for the 
lemon’s popular usage. It goes much deeper than that. 


Lemon appeals to the connoisseur’s fine sensibilities 
because of its efficiency as well as its attractions. 


Lemon with its attributes—its organic fruit-salts, 
fresh, potent vitamins, and its alkaline reaction 


(although known as “‘acid fruit’”) —renders a dietetic 


service that is well known to the well informed. 


That—more than any merely popular custom— 
has made the lemon’s place with tea. 


California 


--huy them 
by the dozen 


It 15 the custom whenever they serve tea 





















~ — FREE—“Sunkist Recipes” for oranges and lemons, suggest- 
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And now, according to the Medical Profession, 
there is even more need for the wider use of lemon 
juice. It arises from the modern prevalence of Aci- 
dosis in this country, due to faulty diet. 

The lemon’s alkaline reaction in the body is a val- 
uable aid in the control of this almost universal malady 
—which is responsible for many common disorders 
that create an under par condition. Your doctor will 
verify this fact. 

We suggest, therefore, that you, too, form the 
lemon habit, not only with tea, but with oysters, fish 
and meats; and that you serve lemonade more fre- 
quently at home. 

Let us send you two free books— ‘‘Sunkist Recipes’’ 
and ‘“Telling Fortunes with Foods, ”’ the latter includ- 
ing both normal anti-acidosis and safe reducing diets and 
explaining Acidosis in detail. Mail the coupon today. 


Sunkist Lemons 


UNIFORMLY Goo D 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec. 204, Box 530, Sta. “‘C,”” Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me without cost or obligation the following as I 
have checked below: 

( FREE—Valuable booklet, ‘“‘Telling Fortunes with Foods.” 
Includes explanation of Acidosis and authoritative suggestion 
for its prevention and correction. Also furnishes normal anti- 
acidosis and safe reducing diets approved by a famous diet 
specialist. 


ing varied and attractive uses. 
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“They were going in to dinner. Louise 
was talking animatedly to Jim and he 
seemed amused. Wally was plainly neg- 
lecting Estelle in an endeavor to hear 
what Louise was saying. That was the ; 
trouble with Estelle. She was as attractive 
as Louise, but seemed to lack vitality— 
appeared half-well most of the time. She 
didn’t make an effort to be entertaining. 
Therefore, she didn’t attract the men.” i 
(From the new health booklet “Tellin 
Fortunes with Foods’? offered below. P 

































Always ask for California 
Sunkist Lemons. They are ¢ 
juicy, tart and practically 
seedless, therefore easiest to 
slice or quarter. They make » 
the finest lemonade. The 4 
skins ate waxy, bright and 
clean—an advantage in a =| 
garnish and in decorating ‘ 
beverages. 
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A trim ebony steering wheel, 
designed for feminine hands... 
unbelievable steering ease and 
flashing acceleration . . . posi- 
tive four-wheel braking 
pedal action soft as plush... 
luxurious seat-comfort . . . cozy 
interiors, smart lines and fash- 
ionable colors. ... 


These, in themselves, might well 


he VICT 


BY DODGE BROTHERS 
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explain The Victory’s sweeping 
conquest of feminine hearts. 


But the marked preference of 
women for The Victory Six rests 
also upon fundamental differ- 
ences in Victory design. The 
car’s low over-all height, its ex- 
tremely low center of gravity 
(weight), and its freedom from 
excess parts and pounds are fea- 
tures that impress themselves 


VICTORY FEATURES THAT WOMEN VALUE a 


at once in’ terms of smoother 
engine performance, greater 
stability and increased comfort. 


Most important of all, perhaps, 
a new type of body construc- 
tion has literally DOUBLED 
the all-important factor of safe- 
ty on the highway—a Victory 
feature that is also exclusive 
and revolutionary. 
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cared. Did we go to war about her? We 
did not. 

The truth is that any quarrel, personal 
or national, between the big countries, can 
be smoothed over by the powers, political, 
financial, diplomatic, military, when they 
so choose. Or, on the other hand, any 
trifling breach of courtesy, any accident 
with ashotgun, can be fanned into cause for 
invasion and bloodshed at their bidding. 

The Sarajevo murder of an archduke 
and his wife in 1914? Why, what was 
that to us, or to any one of the ten million 
men whose lives were lost in the Great 
War? That murder was given us, in the 
beginning, as the peg upon which to hang 
the whole thing. But are we, as demo- 
crats, to bridle because the murdered man 
was an archduke and the woman an 
archduchess? Did that make them any 
more important than the American settler 
and his wife who are slain, every little 
while, in a drunken foray of revolutionists 
across our borders? Was it our duty to 
help avenge aristocrat Europe, to help pay 
the price of ten million ‘‘commoners’”’ 
lives to wash out that insult to the blood 
royal? In what way were we more con- 
cerned than if they had been a traveling 
Austrian salesman and his gypsy wife, 
slain in a casual Balkan brawl? 


NOt the Sarajevo «Murder 


E DOnot know. Wesay shamefacedly 

now that of course it was not the Sara- 
jevo murder that drew us into the war. It 
was—it was—oh, yes, it was Hun militar- 
ism. We were afraid of their horrible am- 
bitions toward pan-Germanism, and their 
Kultur and their Schrecklichkeit, and their 
toasts to ‘“‘der Tag.’’ German officers had 
bad manners, anyway, and shoved Amer- 
ican women off sidewalks as they went of- 
fensively jingling by, and everyone knew 
that Germany wanted to run the whole 
world! We could not have our children 
grow up under German rule. 

German rule! Was Germany going to 
annex America and France and England, 
Italy and Russia too? Germany lost the 
fight, but has anyone annexed Germany? 

In Washington, in 1913, I heard quite a 
different view of Hun militarism and Hun 
preparedness. In a stirring address a 
very big American just back from Europe 
held Germany up to good Americans for 
admiration and entreated us to follow 
her example. Her churches, her schools 
and hospitals were models of efficiency, 
he told us; her military training made not 
only soldiers but made men as well, 
skilled craftsmen, scholars. She had given 
to music, to medical science, to sanitation 
their greatest impetus in the nineteenth 
century. 

This good American implored us to 
follow Germany’s example, to become 
“armed pacifists.’”” He warned us that a 
European country was hostile to us, was 
watching our trade jealously. And in the 
end he quoted the bitter term made popu- 
lar by another American militarist: he 
spoke of our “‘valor of ignorance!”’ 

But then, if all this is true, we ask again 
puzzledly, why should we have gone into 
the war on the side of the Allies? We 
thought, in our simplicity, that they were 
all right and the enemy all wrong, and 
that we were helping to defend justice, 
end wars, and make the world safe for 
everyone. Does it not look, from plain 
facts, as if it might have been diplomacy 
again, expediency again, and above all, 
finances again? 

In the years when Europe was fighting, 
and before we had declared our sympathy 
with the Allies, private firms advanced 
large shipments and large loans to the Al- 
lies. Does not this fact make it seem 
natural that when private investors had 
done all they could to support the Allies 
over there, public opinion should be 
swayed toward national support of that 
side of the war in which we were already 
involved ? 


The sooner the Great War was ended by 
an Allied victory, the better, said the 





propagandists. All war was terrible, all 
war was utterly repugnant to the Amer- 
ican people, but we would get into this one 
last scrap and play the game to the limit 
of our power, and then there would be no 
more wars, ever again! 

It reminds me of what the residents of a 
certain beautiful Atlantic Coast suburb 
did one summer when the ocean washed 
an enormous dead whale upon their peace- 
ful swimming beach. After much consul- 
tation, and after much condescending 
laughter at an old salt who offered to 
tow the horrible thing out to sea for three 
dollars and fifty cents, they decided to 
dynamite the whale. So they put some 
nitroglycerin into him, and a few days 
later everybody had to go up to mamma in 
Maine or out to California for the remain- 
der of the season, for scraps of the rotting 
sea monster decorated all their gardens 
and most of their spare bedroom window 
sills, and smelled. 

On the same principle the Great War 
blew fragments of odorous discord into 
the farthest reaches of Europe, and as a 
result a swarm of small wars have broken 
out—and where there are tiny wars there 
is going to be a big, amalgamated war 
sooner or later. 

Rather like those heroes in the movies, 
who are always going to crack just one 
more crib for the sake of the little woman 
and the baby, and then go straight for- 
ever. It would not be a real movie unless 
they were caught, the last time, and the 
fallacy of the whole theory exposed. 

But besides propaganda, there is for 
women a fearful charm about war, against 
which we have got to fight. The romance 
of it, the boasting, the excitement—these 
beguile us in spite of ourselves. Those 
last heroic kisses, with the big, khaki-clad 
arm about one; the service flag with its 
stars; the mournful pride, ““Our men 
have always gone. He had to go.” 

And then the afternoons at the Red 
Cross, so companionable, so thrilling to a 
lonely woman. Hundreds being spent 
where dimes were grudged last year; the 
girls serious over bandages. 

‘They say the jaw cases are the worst; 
they say that they have to roll up the old 
dressings; they say that the gas makes 
them go perfectly crazy. Anne did you 
dance with that Richmond captain at the 
club? Wasn’t he handsome? Are we to go 
on the packing for the deep wounds next, 
Mrs. Smith?” 

“Girls, save every inch of that—it’s 
precious, it may mean some poor fellow’s 
life,” says Mrs. Smith. But perhaps it 
won’t. One returning nurse told me that 
the greatest pain she knew, in a war zone 
hospital, was seeing the young doctors 
waste supplies. 

‘“‘They seemed to think it was smart to 
spill about half of them on the dirty floor,” 
she said. ‘‘Of course they had to show 
off. War is a good deal showing off, this 
way and that.” 


The ‘“‘Real” Truth 


HEN there are always a lot of women 

in war who know everything, and al- 
ways have been talking with men who are 
“just back,’”’ and with “very important 
diplomats”; women who can “‘show you 
actual photographs””— only they never 
do—and who get quite angry at any men- 
tion of peace. Which one of us has not 
listened to a pair of them, on a hot sum- 
mer afternoon in 1917? 

“Lillian, let me tell you—this article 
says that England was the best prepared 
of them all.” 

“Well, this man said that England was 
absolutely furious at the mere idea of a 
war!” 

“Well, I know that’s not true.” 

“Excuse me, it is true, because this man 
absolutely ——”’ 

“Listen, Mabel. If England hadn’t 
been prepared she would have been ter- 
ribly to blame ———”’ 

“Lillian, listen. Would this man come 
back, straight from London, and lie ——”’ 

“Well, my dear, that’s very funny, 
then! Because this article was written by 
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le you really knew about Princess Pat 
powder youd surely try it 


HERE WE SHALL TRY TO GIVE THE 
FACTS, READ CAREFULLY 





that contains Almond. Your accustomed powders likely 


(ary [ THE FIRST PLACE, Princess Pat is the only face powder 


| 






| 
| 
: 
| this advantage. 





have a base of starch. This change of base in Princess 

Pat makes a completely different powder. Almond makes 

| a more clinging powder than can possibly be obtained 
with starch as a base. So point one in favor of Princess Pat 
is that it stays on longer. Every woman will appreciate 


Almond makes Princess Pat a softer powder than can be 


Lillian Gilmore, Universal produced with any other base. The softer a powder, the 


Film Star, is another of the 
many screen and Stage beau- 
ties who use Princess Pat 
Powder—and love it tool 


with ‘‘I adore it!” 


better its application. 
So point two in favor of Princess Pat is that it can be 


Just opening afresh box here, applied more smoothly, .assuring the peculiarly soft, 
velvety tone and texture which definitely establishes 
Princess Pat as the choice of ultra fashionable women everywhere. 


A deciding factor in choosing powder is per- 
fume. Will you like Princess Pat—an original 
fragrance? Yes. For it steals upon the senses 
subtly, elusively. Its appeal is to delicacy, to the 
appreciation every woman has of finer things. 
It is sheer beauty, haunting wistfulness expressed 
in perfume. 

So point three in favor of Princess Pat is per- 
fume of such universal charm that every woman 
is enraptured. 

Even beyond all these advantages, Princess 
Pat possesses a special virtue which should make 
every woman choose Princess Pat as her only 
powder. 

For: Princess Pat powder is good for the skin. 
Not merely harmless, mind you, but beneficial! 
And once again the Almond in Princess Pat is to 
be credited—the Almond found in, no other face 
powder. 

You know how confidently you depend upon 
Almond in lotions and creams, how it soothes 
and beautifies, keeping the skin soft, pliant and 
naturally lovely. 

Almond in Princess Pat face powder has the 
selfsame properties. Fancy that! Instead of dry- 
ing out your skin when you powder, you actu- 
ally improve it. Constant use of Princess Pat 
powder is one of the very best ways to correct 
and prevent coarse pores, blackheads and rough- 
ened skin texture. 


Princess PAT 


PRINCESS PAT LTD., CHICAGO 


Princess Pat Ice Astringent is the one vanishing cream 
that acts like ice to close and refine the pores. Ideal as 
the powder base—effective longer—cool, pleasant, re- 
freshing as ice. Prevents and corrects coarse pores. 
Always use before powder. 


Princess Pat has been called ‘‘the powder your 
skin loves to feel.’’ It is a most apt description; 
for the soft, velvety texture of Princess Pat és de- 
lightful—and different. 


And now, if you have read carefully, learned 
the unusual advantages of Princess Pat, you will 
surely want to try it. 


Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply 
Princess Pat Almond Base Powder—in two 
weights. These are regular weight, in the oblong 
box, and a splendidly adherent light weight 
powder in round box. Both weights are made 
with the famous Almond Base. 








The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is 
offered for a limited time for THIS COUPON and 
25c (coin). Only one to a customer. Set contains 
easily a month's supply of Almond Base Powder 





and SIX other delightful Princess Pat preparations. 
Packed in a beautifully decorated boudoir box. Please 
act prompilly. 





PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A-324, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week-End Set. 
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Baby’s Toys 


need cleansing, too 


“GIVE baby washable toys,” doc- 
tors say. And now nearly every 
kind of toy can be safely, frequently 
cleansed—with pure Lux suds. 


At the famous Maternity Center 
of New York, baby’s toys as well 
as all his clothes, blankets, bottles 
are washed in Lux. 


Even woolly bunnies come out of 
a Lux bath looking new! And 
bright colors never fade with Lux. 


Pure, mild Lux is safe for a// 
baby’s things because it contains 
none of the harmful alkali found in 
so many ordinary soaps—flakes, 
chips and cakes. 

The rich, sparkling Lux suds 
cleanse so easily, so quickly, and 
without a bit of rubbing. Keep 
baby’s things like new—sweet and 
fresh as his blessed self! 






Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mothers prefer 
PYREX 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


nursing bottles 


Every mother knows the annoyance of 
losing a feeding when ordinary nursing 
bottles break. That’s why more and more 
women insist on PYREX Nursing Bot- 
tles, so much safer than the usual kind. 

For PYREX Nursing Bottles can be 
taken from the refrigerator and put right 
into boiling water. They can be held hot 
under the cold water tap. Like PYREX 
ovenware they sturdily resist such severe 
temperature shocks. 

Six-sided they neither slip nor roll. 
Smooth inside they clean quickly. Flat- 
bottomed they stand firmly. Ounces and 
half-ounces plainly marked. 

At all druggists’. Made by Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, New York. 


Won’t break in heating or sterilizing 
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Judd Judson, and if anybody knows any- 
thing he ——”’ 
“Yes, I know, Mabel, but I do think I 
have arather unusual chance to know oe 
“I know you have! But you know you 
said Luxemburg wouldn’t ‘i 
“Oh, that’s silly, darling! 








Because 


everyone knows that if England owed it; 


and she says herself she owed it to her 
men ——”’ 

‘* How do you mean owed it to her men?” 

“‘Well, her soldiers.” 

“But they’re all over in France!”’ 

“This man says she wasn’t, Mabel!” 

And so on and on, while the usual pa- 
tient worker ran the sewing machine 
faithfully, and the green trees of the village 
waved over all the safety and ignorance 
and patriotism that was America, and the 
big guns boomed and boomed across the 
water. 

And nobody knew much more about it 
than Lillian and Mabel. 


How can we blame them when the 
whole world was in a panicky muddle of 
defending itself at one moment for not be- 
ing prepared for war, because it didn’t 
want war, and at the next moment explain- 
ing its offensive actions against its neigh- 
bors on the ground that any intelligent 
person. might have known all along that 
the big war was coming? 

No wonder the women were confused, 
and the men too. Our only object in re- 
calling the whole pitiful blunder now is to 
ask ourselves: Is there a sane, simple, 
logical way out of war, and has it been 
found, and this time is the power in the 
women’s hands, rather than in those of the 
men? 

The answer to all three questions is 
“Yes.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of two 
articles by Mrs. Norris. The second will appear 
in an early issue. 


The C fine Seam 


(Continued from Page 15) 


beautiful thing about children. They’re 
such a resource.” 

“You always talk as if your children 
were hot-water bottles,’”” Connie told her, 
“‘to be applied to the part in pain. What 
Aline needs right now is diversion. Some- 
body to take her out a little and make a 
fuss over her. Joe’s busy and she ought to 
have a substitute or two so she wouldn’t 
be sitting at home alone nights while he’s 
out doing all this spread-eagle talking. 
Someone to love her up a little.” 

“T think that’s very vulgar,’ answered 
Lois, who had been wanting to say that to 
Connie for a long time. 

“But so true,”’ argued Connie. “ Vul- 
garity is always true.” 

They tried their separate remedies. Lois 
brought her children—the two oldest—in 
their green smocks, with dimpled bare legs 
and quaint raffia hats, to see Aline. It 
spoiled things a little to have Aline speak 
to the children very casually, without ap- 
parent covetousness and tell them to go 
and play on the bench in the hall if they 
liked. Then she talked to Lois of other 
things and Lois never did quite forgive 
herself for having forgotten to introduce 
the subject of adopting children. 

As for Connie, she was more frank about 
her idea. She called Aline up. ‘Don’t 
you want to join a little party at the club? 
Tomorrow night. Just eight or ten of us 
for dinner, and after we’re going to see that 
new show and then dance. Come on. It 
will do you good, Aline. And I’d like to 
show you off. A couple of these men are 
from out of town and don’t know what 
they’ve missed in never seeing you. We'll 
begin at my house first—I’m a temporary 
widow—and then go on to the club. 
Come along, won’t you?”’ 

“T’m afraid I can’t, Connie.” 


“‘\7ES, you can. Joe’s making a speech 

tomorrow. I saw itinthe paper. It 
will do you good,” she repeated, “‘and it’s 
going to be quite a party.” 

“T’m sorry, Connie, but I’ve other 
things to do.” 

“Well, it’s a pity,”’ said Connie, “with 
a world full of waiting men, and a maid to 
get you ready. If I had a personal maid, 
Aline, I’d be out every night. You’re sure 
you won’t come?”’ 

“Quite. But come to see me soon and 
tell me about the party.” 

“Tt has to be shared to be understood,” 
remarked Connie flippantly. 

Aline hung up the receiver and lifted it 
again to call her husband’s office. He was 
not in and his secretary did not know 
when he would be in. She went upstairs 
lightly. All sorts of little things about the 
house were pleasing today. It was late 
autumn now and there were giant asters 
and Shasta daisies in the rooms. A spicy 
smell of conserve cooking came through 
the hall from the kitchen.. There were 


several new books and the woods would 
be wonderful this still October afternoon, 
if one could escape to them. Aline sighed 
and called Doris. 

“T am going to New York, Doris. You 
know what I will need. A suit—the 
powder-blue ensemble—that gray suéde 
coat and the velvet scarf for evening.” 

“Which evening dresses?’”’ 

“Only the gold tissue one and the 
mauve. Are you ill, Doris?” 

The girl shook her head but did not 
trust herself to speak. 

“I suppose it’s the young man from the 
garage again?”’ 

Doris looked more than ever like a plain- 
tive ghost of prettiness. 

“Ts he fond of you?” 

“Yes, but ——”’ 

“T know. Men are often just as dis- 
turbing when they are,”’ said Aline, ‘‘even 
more so. Pack your bag and come along 
with me. Let us have the young man miss 
you for a week.”’ 

Joe came home just as all the prepara- 
tions were made. ‘‘ You didn’t tell me 
you were going away,” he protested. 


“IOUT I haven’t had a chance to talk to 
you in three days, darling,’ Aline 
reminded him. ‘How could I?” 

“Well, I’ve been busy. It seems to me 
you could choose some other time to go 
away, Aline. On the eve of election! You 
might take some interest. It actually 
embarrasses me, with all these other women 
working, to have you not doing anything 
or appearing to care.” 

“T think I’ll go just for a week or so. I'll 
be back to vote,’ answered Aline. 

He was reluctant to have her go, and 
cross and impatient and too tired to con- 
ceal any of it. “It doesn’t occur to you 
that it’s your duty to stand by in this 
campaign ?”’ 

“T did what I could,” said Aline. ‘‘There 
was the dressmaker, you remember. She’s 
a feminine Eagle or something important. 
And Swenson. And then I went down to 
see Janey.” 

“‘And who is Janey ?”’ 

“She washes your soft shirts, my be- 
loved. And she’s a very important col- 
ored lady when not at the washing 
machine.” 

“Well, I hope you haven’t worn your- 
self out with this vast political effort,’’ he 
said ironically. ‘‘Helen Putnam told me 
that she had three thousand handbills 
distributed.” 

“T don’t think women read handbills, 
do you?”’ asked Aline. ‘‘ Not often.” 

Joe gave it up. “‘Are you going to see 
Peter?” he asked. 

“T hope so.” 

“Well, tell him that if there are any 
more monkeyshines, I’m through. And 


(Continued on Page 200) 












Dealers wanted in some choice territories. 
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The cooking 
method of years to 


come:-- YOURS 
roght NOW 


This Everhot Electric Range gives you all 
the convenience of modern electric cooking. 
Compact, it is designed to give more room in 
the kitchen. Ideal for small apartments. 

Operating from ordinary home current (no in- 
stallation) it may be used anywhere electricity 
is available. In mountain, shore and country 
homes, it makes good cooking as easy as in town. 

On sale at electric service stations, department 
stores, hardware stores and electric shops. Write 
for the name of the dealer nearest you. Let us 
send you complete information on just what 
this range will do—how economical it is. 





The Everhot Jr. is a complete 
little electric cooking appliance, 
wonderful for soups and cereals. 
Roasts and bakes too. Sold nearly 
everywhere. Send for booklet 
about the Everhot line. 


Electricity is your cheapest servant. 


The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. = 


1534 Bancroft Street, Toledo, Ohio 








FREE: 


Write for a copy 
of new, illustrated 
book «The Ca- 
nary—its Care 
and Treatment”’. 
Helpful to the 
amateur; authori- 
tative;interesting. 


S your canary 


a blue bird? 


If he is mopey and droopy 
—doesn’t sing as he should— 
perhaps his food is the rea- 
son. Many ailments can be 
traced to incorrect-diet. 
Give him fresh water daily, 
a bit of green to peck, a little 
sunshine, F rench’s Bird Seed 
and French’s Bird Gravel. 
Then watch him perk up. For 
French’s Bird Seed is just what your 
canary needs, A scientific mixture— 


air-washed to insure —e health- 
ful cleanliness. It is laboratory tested. 


A bird biscuit in every package free. 
At your dealer’s, or full-size package 
sent postpaid for 15c. 

The R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
3 Mustard Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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“Say Bud- ask your mother 
where we'll put this ice”. 
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QO, COURSE, you couldn’t receive your annual 
supply of ice at one time. It amounts to over three 
tons . often more. But have you considered 
whether your daily supply preserves food as you 
have a right to expect? It can’t in a leaky refriger- 
ator. A refrigerator worn out, obsolete—can drain 
your pocketbook constantly. It wastes ice. Worse— 
it wastes food. It is annoying and unsanitary. 

Put your ice in a Gibson refrigerator and it will 
last longer and keep food fresher and safer. For 
the Gibson has pure corkboard insulation. There is 
no finer protection against heat. Corkboard is the 
insulation that manufacturers of electrical refriger- 
ation units approve. 

The doors on the all-porcelain Gibsons are made on 
solid aluminum frames which never warp. Sturdy 
roller type automatic locks keep these doors closed 
—air-tight. The one-piece cast aluminum trap never 
rusts nor breaks nor clogs. Patented flat, non-rust- 
ing metal shelves, found only in the Gibson, permit 
dishes to slide across them without tipping. The 
inside walls of the Gibson are easy to clean because 
they are seamless porcelain with rounded corners. 

The Gibson comes in all sizes, styles and prices. 
Snow-white, all-porcelain exteriors. Handsome wood 
finishes. Also the new all-metal Gibson in white enamel. 
An ice-making unit can be installed any time in a 
Gibson. See the Gibson first before you buy. Send 
coupon for a free copy of “Food and Ice for 365 
Tomorrows.” Gibson Refrigerator Co., Greenville, 
Michigan. 





REFRIGERATOR 





Gipson ReErriGERATOR Co., Greenville, Mich. LHJ 
Please send me a free copy of “‘Food and Ice 
~- , 
for 365 Tomorrows.” 


Name 


Address 
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Pure, Clear Water for 


LITTLE CHILDREN 


ECAUSE of the necessity for pure, clear drink- 
ing water, municipalities spend vast sums of 
money for storage basins, aqueducts, filtering 
plants and testing laboratories. The greatest care 
is exercised in having the water brought sparkling 
from its mountain source to you. 


Is the water you draw from your faucets for your 
little children crystal clear and pure? It is if your 
home is equipped with Brass Pipe. For Brass can- 
not rust. It will give satisfactory service without 
the necessity of costly repairs as long as the house 
stands. 


Corrodible pipe soon becomes rust clogged. A tiny 
trinkle of reddish water greets you when you turn 
on the faucet. In a short time rust causes the pipe 
to burst. Often interior decorations and furniture 
are damaged. Expensive repair bills follow. 


Brass Pipe costs but little more than the best grade 
of corrodible metal. 


Write for a free copy of our illustrated book 


Brass PIPE and HEALTH 





COPPER t& BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York. 
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to remember that until he’s thirty I have 
his income in my control. No more ac- 
tresses or I’m off him altogether.” 

“‘Good-by, dear,”’ said Aline. 

That night was well enough. It was 
the next night that Joe was annoyed. 
When he came into the house she was not 
there and suddenly he seemed to feel her 
absence like faintness. There was no ex- 
cuse for going up to her room to see if 
some look or dress would surprise him, 
none of that delight waiting for him. The 
house was immaculate but it looked all 
wrong. He remembered that his loved 
children had died here; and felt unbear- 
ably alone. So he called up Helen Put- 
nam. and asked her to go to dinner and 
talk over the campaign. She was a very 
sensible girl but all evening he was con- 
scious of the house he must return to, 
empty of Aline. A rotten time for her to 
go, he thought irritably. She didn’t have 
any responsibility. 


LINE made herself very comfortable in 
New York. There was no reason she 
should not, for she really was, although 
she never made a point of it, a very rich 
woman. She had some yellow roses sent 
up to the rooms she had engaged for her- 
self and her maid and they made the sit- 
ting room as fragrant as Aline’s own house. 
So Thelma said. Shortly after Aline’s 
note to her had been sent, Thelma arrived 
in person, creating enough confusion in 
the lobby to be sure of her recognition and 
publicity. She was dramatically wearing 
red, but underneath the splash of color 
and the diamonds she was beginning to 
show ravages. 

‘Already this room is at peace, like 
you, Aline!”’ 

“‘It’s comfortable to be at peace,”’ said 
Aline. “‘Why don’t you try it?” 

The diva drew a long sigh from her 
diaphragm. “One cannot control tem- 
perament—or passion,”” she said, ‘“‘and 
the struggle is always not to burn oneself 
up altogether.” 

“I’m not a press agent, Thelma. You 
can drop all that. Besides, you con- 
trolled your passions pretty well when 
you were teaching music. What did you 
do—graft them on?” 

Thelma began by looking insulted and 
ended with a chuckle. “It gets to be a 
habit,’”’ she said in a different key. 

“It’s making you old, all this nervous 
stuff.” 

Thelma looked frantically for a mirror. 
“T know, I know—that will be the end.” 


ELL, what if it is? You know you 

won’t starve. You’ve got plenty of 
money tucked away. You can come back 
home and buy the Briarley house and be 
the city’s great primadonna. Youcan get 
written up from your retirement and you 
can make coffee cakes. You know you 
like that.” 

“‘T suppose I could.”” A faint smile took 
Thelma’s face unawares. 

“Certainly you could. If you hang on 
to your money. No singer lasts forever. 
You can read over your press books when 
you retire. And as for these lovers of 
yours, Thelma—these imitation emo- 
tions ——”’ 

Thelma began to exclaim. 

“You never did like men very much. 
You'll be glad to be rid of the lot,”’ fin- 
ished Aline. 

The prima donna burst into tears. 

“Doris,” said Aline, ‘telephone down 
and order some tea. Two large orders of 
toast and marmalade. Tell them that 
Madame Amate always has her toast 
very thin. Extra thin.” 

“Excessively thin,’ echoed Thelma, 
beginning to be restored. 

They had a very amiable hour over the 
toast and tea, with many plans for the 
singer’s ultimate retirement and talk of 
her successes and triumphs. There was 
barely time to dress and meet Peter. 

They were to dine at a restaurant which 
she had chosen and she was there early 
enough to see him as he came in. Like 


Thelma, he had grown older in the last six 
months. Older and harder, and his mouth 
looked as if it were often ugly and sullen. 
A city young man, Peter, without an il- 
lusion left as far as one could see, looking 
the passing girls over with an insulting 
lack of interest. He did not identify 
Aline at once. But then, he had never 
seen the gold tissue gown, and people al- 
ways forgot how lovely she was, so his first 
glance at her was one of impersonal appre- 
ciation. 

“Hello, Pete.”’ 

“You're all dressed up.”’ 

“Yes. I brought my good dress along.” 

“It beats me,” he said, ‘“‘how Joe ever 
managed to get you. I suppose he’s about 
as cheerful as ever. The perfect grave- 
yard—that’s what he is. How’s his 
health?”’ 

“He’s all right until your name is men- 
tioned.” 

Peter growled and the head waiter 
heard it and got them quickly to a table 
before the handsome young man and the 
beautiful woman should have a scene. 
Then he saw his mistake. They were glad 
to be together. The young man ordered 
a delightful dinner, showing some skill, 
except for the entrée, and the lady evi- 
dently improved his disposition by her 
company. 


ETER did not eat much. He smoked 
and watched Aline and looked relieved. 
“You're like a night’s sleep, Aline,’’ he 
told her, ‘‘and more than that no man 
. You certainly do ease a person 


family.” 

“It’s being with somebody who doesn’t 
jack you up all the time! Joe gets my 
goat so. It’s bad enough to have him 
control all the money but when he’s so 
cock-of-the-walk about it I just naturally 
want to raise a rumpus.” 

““And do,” she suggested. 

“Not any more than anybody else!” 

““More than most men your age. Most 
of them are earning a living for a woman 
and a child or two.”’ 

“Well, give me time. Maybe I haven’t 
ras vanyone yet I want to earn a living 
or. 

“‘T’ll give you all the time there is, Pete. 
But you want to remember that there’s 
only you and Joe and we can’t have any 
more children of our own.”’ 

“Tough,” he said embarrassedly. 

“Well, we had them,” she said with a 
quick, hurt breath, ‘“‘and I’ve never told 
you something else and Joe never has but 
I will now. We won’t adopt any because 
Joe feels that the money and the name 
must go on to you now. He feels that 
adopted children would cut into your in- 
heritance, and that you are the only one 
who has the right to pass on the family 
name. That’s why he’s rough about this 
matter of your friends, Pete.” 


“T DIDN’T know. that,” said the boy. 
“* As for those women, I just gave them 
a good time. That was all.” 

“Still, it may blur the good time you 
try to give some other woman, that lot of 
noisy memories,’’ answered Aline; and 
then quickly, to relieve both of them: 
‘Shall we dance?”’ 

“You're the best dancer I know,”’ said 
Peter as they came back to the table. 
“‘How long are you going to be in town?” 

“A week or two. We can play till then. 
Then I’ve got to go back and be an am- 
bassadress.”’ 

“A which?” 

She told him about that. It was inter- 
esting to'see the lines smooth out of the 
boy’s face, the first honest laugh come. 
and after that, more easily, the second, 
and the edginess gradually disappear and 
confidence take its place. Aline heard all 
about the friends. 

“T like getting your letters, Aline.” 

“Do you? I like writing letters. I'll 
keep it up. And we’ll dance often while 
I’m here.” 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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Its patrician beauty 









































HEPPELWHITE No. 1519—Arms and 
trimmings, dark brown mohair. 

Backandseat in Linen Frieze—floral 
pattern in tan, brown, azure and old 
rose. Completewithstool. $180.50 


—adds distinction to ANY room 


AS ARISTOCRAT among chairs! Place it — | 

in any tastefully furnished interior—instantly it | 

does a subtle something to the whole room. Added 

dignity? A fresh color note? Newly inviting charm? | 
The French would call it “je ne sais quoi”. . . sup- 

pose we let it go at that ...an expressive language, 

French! But the Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair is more 

than just lovely ... there is no other chair in all the 

world like it. For all its appeal to your feminine 

sense of beauty, for all its grace and distinction— 

it is a man’s chair! 


He’ll bless the day you buy it 


The Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair was designed by 
men for men. As caressing asa feather-bed. . . it sooth- 
ingly supports the small of the back, the nape of the 
neck and all the other “fatigue spots” of the masculine 
frame— it cuddles his tired body into utter relaxation. 

It enables a man to take his ease like a gentleman! 
If you knew what an unalloyed blessing a really com- 
fortable chair is to a work-weary man .. . the Streit 
Chair would quickly find its wayintoyour living-room! 


How different this uniquely beautiful chair! 


How superbly the Streit Chair combines patrician 
beauty with honest-to-goodness man-comfort! 

The moment you see this chair in the store you 
will want it—your only difficulty will be in making 
a selection from the variety of beautiful and authentic 
period models that will be offered you. 

Go to any one of the best stores today—see 
the Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair—examine it— 
sit in it—think as you sit 
—what it will mean to you 
and to him. That is all. 


¥ Look for this name 
plate on every chair 


—— ee 











This man strives 
vainly for com- 
fort by trying to 
make his body 
fic his chair 





Notice how seat and back tilt 
as one to form a comfortable 
pocket for thework-weary body 


Tupor No. 1532—Arms and trimmings in small-checked Jacquard Velour. Back and seat in 
Jacquard Velour, also—warm maroon, blue, gray and brown hues. Complete with stool. $90.00 




















PATENT PENDING U. 8. AND CAN. 














This book is for you. In its pages you will see 

photographic views of the Beautiful Streit Slumber 

Chair at oom | a variety of tasteful living-rooms. 
Send for your copy. 







THE C. F. STREIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Since 1871, makers of fine upholstered furniture 
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No. 924—Patent leather or 
black Ruby* kid—covered 
heel, rubber tread 


T EASTER time this business of 
A ours seems to us more personal 
and neighborly—and more dramati- 
cally so—than at any other season of 
the year. 

Our shoemakers and salesmen make 
and sell more ‘“‘turn” shoes than those 
of any other company in America. All 
the year we must measure our success 
in business not by the pair, but by the 
thousands and hundreds of pairs 
which shoe stores, big and little, in 
every nook and corner of the country 
order from our eastern and western 
headquarters. And then comes Easter! 

* * * * 
WHAT a tremendous national pag- 
eant of Spring occurs then! During 
the week or two before Easter more 
women buy new shoes than in any 
other similar number of shop- 
ping days on the calendar, and 








Look for one of these trade-marks and the 

“‘Goodyear Turned”’ identification mark 

on the sole of every CONSTANT COMFORT 
or CONSTANT STYLE shoe 


Write plainly on margin below 
Your NAME 
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COMFORT 






MEAN S 


New models 


for millions of women 


MILES 


who are wearing 


our shoes now | 


No.161—Black Ruby*kid or 
patent leather. Rubber heel. 
One of many similar patterns 


they all wear their newest and best on 
Easter Sunday—ours among the rest! 

It is then we get a mental picture 
—not of dealer-territories and states, 
but of people—women and girls we 
have never seen, but for whom we 
have been worthy and successful shoe- 
makers. 

We picture the mothers and daugh- 
ters across the continent who know 
our shoes, prefer them above others, 
and are proud to wear them at home 
and abroad, in little villages and great 
cities—on Easter Day. 





No. 770—Honey beige kid. 
Also in black Ruby* kid, 
brown kid and patent leather 


AT THIS moment literally millions 
of American women have Constant 
Comfort or Constant Style footwear 
in their wardrobes—one or more 
styles of shoes or slippers to be worn 
with house dress or street costume, 
negligee, business suit, or semi-formal 
gown. 

They are the women who prefer al- 
ways to wear the delightfully feminine 
type of shoes known as “turns,” the 
type which includes all the finest, most 
flexible and fashionable shoes made 
in this country or abroad. 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY 


Faétory and Eastern Sales Division: AUBURN, MAINE 
Western Sales Division: 416 North 12th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


CONSTANT COMFORT 
GONSTANT STILE Shoes 


USE THIS COUPON 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY—Doeft. L-3 (Please address the nearest office) Gentlemen: I should like to know more about the 7 famous style and comfort features of your shoes, and also where I can buy them. 


Your ADDRESS 


City or TOWN 


O F 


& | 


April, 1928 
HAPPINESS’ 








No. 87—A trim house sandal 
of black Ruby* kid. Rubber 
heel. Combination last 


ALL Constant Comfort and Constant 
Style shoes are high-value Goodyear 
Turned shoes sold in volume at the 
most attractive price-range—shoes in 
which the 7 famous style and comfort 
features (see coupon space at foot of 
page) have been combined with taste- 
ful design and excellent materials by 
specialists in ‘‘turn’” shoemaking. 
* * * * 

Now-—to you and to every woman, 
in all circles of aétivity—these arch 
support shoes, in many useful styles, 
offer unusual foot-comfort, exception- 
al economy, and the graceful appear- 
ance which the shoes of every well- 
groomed woman must have. Prices 
range from $3 to $5 for Constant 
Comfort, and from $5.to $8 for Con- 
stant Style Shoes. Ask your dealet 
for them —or write to us for of 
information. a 





*In the manufacture of their |-lack 
kidskin shoes, the makers of CON- 
STANT COMFORT and CONSTANT 
STYLE shoes use only the genuine 
Ruby brand of glacé kid leather, 
manufaétured by John R. Evans & 
Company of Camden, New Jersey 
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Doris was waiting for her mistress. She 
was in a confusion of delight and wonder 
at the city, and loneliness for the young 
garage man. Everything was ready for 
Aline, all the smooth and comfortable 
luxury which so outraged her friends; 

nd the girl was waiting, too, with some- 
thing of the same look which Thelma and 
Peter had worn. Aline slipped in between 
the cool sheets, turned on her side with 
her hand beneath her cheek and slept in- 
stantly. She had never learned to worry, 
even after a somewhat hard day. 


T WAS, however, necessary to go back 

at length and face the possibility of be- 
coming an ambassadress. After all, she 
would know ina day orso. It was already 
close upon the Monday which would be 
followed by the Tuesday which would 
settle everything when she left New York, 
and the taxi which brought her up: her 
own brick drive had stopped at the voting 
booth. 

She had not wired Joe the day of her 
arrival lest he make too much of an effort 
to meet her and leave other more impor- 
tant engagements, and so, since it was 
midmorning, he was not at home. 

She stopped on the stairs to look at the 
picture of her little boy. Aline never 
passed it without a thought of him, which 
seemed to bring him quickly alive again. 
She went on to her room where there were 
many pictures of the same child and the 
fat baby sister who had laughed her way 
through her short life. Like everyone 
about Aline, her children had been happy. 
She knew that, at least. 

There was much to do about the house 
and yet it did not seem a great deal when 
it was all done. The house, under the 
charge of the elderly housemaid, had 
been completely orderly when they came 
home, but under Aline’s 
own guidance it seemed 
to live again. The serv- 
ants stirred about, pol- 
ishing silver, preparing 
an extra-fine dinner. It 
was just as she was 
through with the vague 
duties which did not 
amount to anything, 
that Connie came in. 

“Heard you were 
back, Aline. I’m glad. 
We missed you.” 

“And how was the 
gay party?” 


ONNIE looked grim. 

“It was a bit too 
gay. I’ve got a hus- 
band who’s_ suddenly 
turned mid-Victorian 
since he heard about 
that party. I’m on the 
wifely-wagon just now 
and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I had to stay 
on fora while. I guess 
I’m getting too old for 
the other sort of thing 
anyway. I’m fed up. 
No, it was Lois who’s 
had the hard time.” 
: “What happened to 
ler?” 

Connie winced. ‘That eldest boy —hit 
by a truck—you haven't heard?” 

“Oh, no,” breathed Aline. 

Connie nodded. “‘She keeps saying she 
wants to see you. That you’re the only 
person who knows anything about it. 
Poor Lois. It’s ruined her completely, 
but it’s made her more human than I’ve 
ever seen her. Even wanted me around.” 

“Let’s go there now,” said Aline. “I'll 
get a car out.” 

“IT have mine. I knew you’d come. 
You're so all there, Aline, always.” 

When she came home the second time 
that day, Aline was tired. She had for- 
gotten all about the proximity of the elec- 
tion. It seemed to her, as it had seemed 
Once to Joe, incredible that their house 


should stand so peacefully there, as if 





agony and trouble did not exist. And yet 
it did exist. One always had to be ready 
and fearless and watchful for the people 
one cared about. 

She did not hear Joe when he came in. 
She was lying down and Doris was bath- 
ing her forehead and trying to be sympa- 
thetic when her own face was beaming in 
spite of herself and she could still feel 
eager lips on her own. 

““T told him everything, Mrs. Clermont. 
He was so impatient that he had to know.”’ 

“I know what he said,’”’ remarked Aline. 
““T saw your face.” 

“He loves me,” said Doris, ‘“‘and we 
are to be married as soon as you can get 
another maid.” 

“Oh, I don’t want a maid,” said Aline. 
“T just wanted you, Doris. Because you 
like to handle clothes and take care of 
them. It did you good, didn’t it? We 
must get a pretty trousseau for you.” 


T WAS then that Joe came in. “I knew 

you were home! I felt you were home! 
I guessed it in the front hall. I suspected 
it even in the driveway. You aren’t sick, 
are you?”’ 

“T am not,” said his wife, sitting up. 
“Tell me the worst. Am I to be an 
ambassadress?”’ 

“‘T haven’t the faintest idea,” said Joe, 
sweeping her up in one soft bundle. ‘ You 
can just wait and see. I doubtit. But at 
the moment I don’t much care. I sup- 
pose you know it’s election day.” 

“TI voted on the way home.” 

“‘ After dinner we’ll go count your vote. 
And then we’ll come home and forget it. 
You know, Aline. I’m glad you’re not in 
politics. There’s something about those 
women—and then there’s something else 
about you that’s better.” 

“T am in politics. Very much.” 

He laughed, but at two o’clock the next 
morning, just as they had given up hope 
for Harrington, the 
queer precincts began 
to come in that gave 
him a big majority. 


“TT CAN’T understand 
it,’ he said to his 


yond me. He carried 
the 45th, the 7th and 
the 11th overwhelm- 
ingly, and they said 
there wasn’t a chance 
of those precincts. In 
all the others it was nip 
and tuck. It may put 
him over, for he needed 
the city to win. Closest 
election you ever saw!”’ 

“But of course he 
won those precincts. 
The 45th was Swenson, 
the 7th was the dress- 
maker that is a matron 
Eagle or something, and 
the 1lth is colored— 
that’s my dear Janey. 
I told you about that,” 
answered Aline. “I 
must give Janey that 
yellow kimono of mine.”’ 

Joe looked down at 
her inamazement. He 
was thrown off the point 
abruptly by realizing 
how beautiful she was. Then he came 
back to it. 

“It’s queer. But I don’t see any other 
explanation. Maybe it was Swenson and 
your Janey. You may have made yourself 
an ambassadress, my girl.”’ 


“T wonder how Aline likes being 
abroad?’’ Helen Putnam asked some ten 
months later. ‘It’s too bad she’s so indo- 
lent. Otherwise she could be such a power. 
I always think of what you said about her, 
Connie, that all she does is to sit on a 
cushion and sew a fine seam.” 

“T know. But it’s an exquisite seam,” 
said Connie, unexpectedly, “‘and she’s so 
lovely as she sews it. It has fine, even 
stitches that don’t rip out. I guess we’re 
all part of Aline’s seam.” 


wife at dawn. ‘“‘It’s be-° 
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Campbell’s cAutomatic 
Electric Fireless 
™ Cooker 


Let Me 
Quote You a 
Special Price 


Cook your vegetables, 
pie Original stews, boiled dinners, 
Man etc., the electric fireless 
cooker way—save time—save work— 
save money. Better tasting food. 
Cooking vegetables the Campbell 
waterless way saves the vital health 
building mineral salts and vitamins. 


Boiling vegetables the old-fashioned way in 
an open vessel! loses much of their food value. 
Electric fireless cooking saves it. Place your 
food in the cooker 






oe 


Wm. Campbell 










30 Days? —turn on the elec- 
vat tricity and when 
62 heat reaches the 

No i _ , proper cooking 
Special s temperature, the 
tring current is auto- 
matically turned 

=> off. Cooking con- 


tinues with re- 
* tained 
heat.Most 
f economi- 
@. cal way of 
* cooking 
" ever dis- 
covered. 


Write Quick for Special Offer 


Get my special price. Special introductory 
sale now on. Direct from factory to you; no 
dealers. Cash or easy payments. Big illus- 
trated catalog free. Writetoday for full details. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
501 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 





“I don’t 
mind washing 
behind my ears” 


“I like the soft, roughish feel of 
Boott Towels.” Of course he does; 
so do the grown-ups. 

People like the looks of Boott 
Towels, too, for they are snowy-white, 
and keep that way through many 
washings. 

They are reasonable in price, and so 
convenient to buy in packages of six. 

If you do not find Boott Towels at 
your favorite store, send 25 cents 
(stamps or check) fora full-sized towel. 
Dept. L-4, Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Also makers of Boott Toweling and Boott Scrim 
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FAelps for Flome Decorators 


You will find here some representative problems in home decorating which have perplexed 
some of our readers, together with Miss Seal’s solution for remedying matters. They are 
printed here because of the stimulation and inspiration which may be afforded to other 
home makers who may have some such problems of their own. 


eAnother Gray-and-Tan Bugaboo 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: Emboldened 
by some letters to readers published in the 
Journal, I have decided to ask your advice 
concerning my problem. I, too, enjoy your 
articles very much and I am greatly inter- 
ested in decoration. Would you please sug- 
gest a color scheme for my bedroom and tell 
me just how to carry it out? 

The wall paper is an indistinct, all-over 
design of gray, white and pink. The wood- 
work is white. Now should I leave it white 
or repaint it some other color? My curtains 
are white with pink dots. I had been plan- 
ning on having pink ruffled side drapes and 
valances. The background of the rug is a 
warm yellow tan. On this background are 
pink flowers with green leaves and brown 
stems. Back of the flowers is a sort of lattice- 
work design of white. At present the floor is 
no particular color, most of the paint being 
worn off. You see, mine is the problem of 
fixing up a room in a house into which we 
just recently moved. In this room the furni- 
ture, I know, is all wrong. It is painted 
cream and black. 

I want to keep the cost as low as possible. 
If not entirely impossible, I would like to 
have a color scheme using the present wall 
paper, because it is comparatively new. I 
will be very, very thankful for your sugges- 
lions. M. H. 


F YOU use your present wall paper with 

its indistinct, all-over design of gray, 
pink and white, hunt fora boldly patterned 
cretonne with a black ground and very 
much old pink in a lavish flower design. 
The purpose of this cretonne is to bring 
strength of character into your room, and 
tosend the indistinct wall pattern even far- 
ther ‘‘back”’ into unobtrusiveness. Also 
such cretonne will be more effective than 
ruffled pink curtains, which are hard to fit 
into a scheme. 

Paint your furniture any of the fol- 
lowing colors—ashes of rose, grayish 
green, plain white or plain gray. Keep 
your white woodwork and your glass cur- 
tains with their pink dots, but send your 
yellow-tan rug to be rewoven into a plain 
rug of gray, or use it somewhere else and 
replace it with homemade rag rugs of gray 
and rose and green; or, if you buy a room- 
size rag rug, get it in plain deep rose, plain 
gray, green, or all-over black and white. 
Paint your floor an unobtrusive warm 
gray. : 


Buying With an Eye to 
Moving Day 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: You gave 
““M” such sound advice about her perplexi- 
lies, I’m coming to you with mine, if I may. 
I wonder if anyone else has a problem as un- 
solvable as mine. My husband’s work te- 
quires a ‘“‘move”’ every year, which means an 
upheaval of all of my furnishing schemes to 
meet new conditions. My greatest trouble 
seems lo be in getting my living room to show 
any harmony at all, and since I’m ready 
now to buy new furniture, I’m wondering if 


you won't suggest what would come nearest 

to harmonizing with the numerous and vari- 

ous backgrounds we find thrust upon us. 
Ly. 8: 


T SEEMS to me with a problem such as 

yours you had better not consider the 
difficulties of future backgrounds, since 
you have no control over these, but rather 
expend all your efforts on selecting such 
informally lovely furniture that it always 
will spell home to you as soon as you put it 
in place. Also you must choose pieces of 
small size, for even in the largest of the 
houses you may live in, small pieces of re- 
fined type will have a correctness of style. 
For your living room select two little over- 
stuffed, low-backed chairs just alike; 
choose these in first covers and make 
flounced slip covers for them of cretonne 
showing a background of decorative color. 
It will be easier to renew slip covers than 
permanent upholsteries; also the slips 
may be packed separately, saving the wear 
and tear of moving. Since you must make 
your living room into a guest room occa- 
sionally, get a day bed instead of a daven- 
port. This day bed should have a bed 
construction, so that it can be taken apart 
for moving, and it should have a box 
spring and mattress. When you wish it 
to take the place of a sofa in the living 
room, choose a decoratively characterful 
cover for it, and plan for four pillows—two 
flat oblong ones at the back, and a pillow 
roll at each end. The ends should be low- 
posted, so as to be suitable in type to paint 
if you wish, for moving so often surely 
would be extremely hard on the average 
inexpensive furniture of conventional fin- 
ish, and I should advise you to select as 
much of yours with a view to painting as 
you can. It will always be possible to give 
your pieces one more coat after each mov- 
ing if you find it necessary, either for 
freshening or for changing of color to meet 
the exigencies of some new background. 

Get a medium-sized small sturdy desk 
costing about forty dollars. This should 
have a flap lid, and drawers extending to 
ball feet, and should be planned for paint- 
ing also. You will need two Windsors, 
one an arm and another a side chair, the 
latter; to be used for the desk. A gate- 
legged table and a comfortable armchair 
in wicker should give you an easily moved 
and also very homelike collection of furni- 
ture. You should find an Axminster rug in 
taupe, unfigured, and in a nine-by-twelve- 
foot size, an adaptable rug for your living- 
room floor, for you can always fill out with 
a hooked rug or so of gay color. But I 
should not advise you to buy your curtains 
for permanence, since window sizes vary 
distractingly. Rather buy your materials 
for inexpensiveness and effect—cheese- 


cloths and unbleached muslins that you ~ 


can dye yourself, richly colored calicoes, 
gay plain marquisettes; or hunt for bar- 
gains in chintz. If such materials cannot 
be made over for the next house, your 
heart won’t be broken if you have to buy 
new. You can put the old ones away until 
you again find windows they’ll fit. 
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= Gry Florentine 


Straube forYour Home 


MPORTANT EXCLUSIVE features of the 
famous Straube Grand Piano. . . the exqui- 
site beauty of a period encasement, which adds 
charm tothe finest surroundings. .. this is the 
rare combination available for your home in 
the Florentine, one of many, Straube period 
models. Its true distinction, in appearance 
and tone, is a life-long source of musical en- 
joyment and justified pride of ownership. 
STRAUBE Instruments are nationally priced 
o. b. Hammond, Indiana, as follows: 
Grands {mahogany} 
Sonata model $775 Conservatory model $945 
Artist model $875 Symphony model $1350 
Period models $100 eddiclonal, Walnut case 
$50 additional; Roll-Played Pianos $575 to 
$790; Upright Pianos $385 to $565. 
SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR CAT- 
ALOG AND FLOOR PATTERN. 


Straube 


GRANDS ~ PLAYERS ~- UPRIGHTS 
REPRODUCING GRANDS 


II Ce ALLL EL nolo 











\ 


Straube Piano Co.,410 ManilaAve., Hammond, Ind. 
Please send catalog and further information about 
| EE pee Pianos, [ ] Roll-Played Pianos, [ ]Uprights 

Reproducing Grands. (Check which interests you) 
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HAVE made manicuring my life work. 
I have devoted fifteen years to the study 
P of the nails and their care. 

The smartest women in NewYork’s social 






| group have adopted me as their personal 
| manicurist. Naturally, I am jealous of this 
§ reputation. And to aid me in my work I use 













only the finest accessories money can buy. 

Until recently, my one despair has been 
I think I can truthfully say I have 
experimented with every one that has come 


polishes. 





§ to my attention. I have even vainly tried 
| to produce the perfect polish that I had 
=f looked to others for, so many years. 
When Paris ushered in the sensible vogue 
of liquid polishes, I breathed a sigh of re- 
| lief. Here, at least, was a vast improvement 
' over the old method—a way to keep the 
nails of my clients polished for days with- 
F out continual buffing. But even the most 
| expensive imported polishes failed me. 

I began to believe I was looking for the 
' impossible, that I had’ an ideal too high 
Fever to be realized—when I discovered 
this really marvelous Glazo Manicure. 








. in 3 Brief Steps 
1. Work Glazo Cuticle Oil into the shin that 


borders the nail. It nourishes the cuticle and 


Lovely, Eloquent Hands . . 










\ 

| 
ye = 
ea Perfection At Last! 
dds = ; . 
the =—) Imagine my delight when I found the lovely 
ol 2% Glazo package — two phials containing the 
en =f solutionofmy problem. Atlast I had found the 
ced zy | perfect polish for the nails... Glazo has IT. 
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/ keeps it soft and clean. It fashions the cuticle 
rs curve of beauty. 

« Cleanse the nail surface with Glazo Re- 
a 

mover to prepare for the polish. 

pate 7 Apply Glazo Liquid Polish. Ever so quick 
rights, ly it gives tonailsa lovely tustre that lasts a week. 
ts you) 
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Miss Rosaline Dunn 


“At last I have found the perfect man- ‘ F $ 








icure,” says Rosaline Dunn, who, for & 4 
° ° . Ay 
fifteen years, has been manicurist to , // 
i New York’s smartest social set. ue / 


Laz O has 


by Ros aline Dunn 


In 3 Brief Steps cee this marvelous Glazo 


method bestows on hands the enchanting 
loveliness I have sought for 15 years. 
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What a wonderful manicure it is! Every 
quality that I have sought, it has in abun- 


dance. It is lasting. Its tint is that of 
beautiful, healthy nails. And from one 
appointment to the next, it holds its soft 
patina, its perfect lustre. When you adorn 
your hands with the beauty and utter 
. The gift of Glazo... 
you will be as enthusiastic as I am. 

Then there is Glazo Cuticle Oil to frame 
the nails in exquisite pink cuticle. ovals 
which are the perfect setting for dainty, 
white half-moons. For those who prefer a 
cream to an oil, Glazo Cuticle Cream is 
a marvelously healing preparation. 


Accept Miss Dunn's Generous Offer 
n 


I would like to show you how I keep the 
nails of my patrons forever smart and 
correctly manicured. 

The coupon will bring you the precious 
little lesson book I have prepared. It tells 
you how to hide felltale traces of work 
and keep hands young. Also, step by step, 
it explains the very latest methods of 
manicuring the hands. 

Of course you can obtain Glazo at all 
the better shops and stores. Its price, 
including the Remover, 50c. 

This coupon will bring you a Miniature 
Glazo Manicure and my booklet. 


sophistication . 


Miss Rosaline. Dunn 
304 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me your sare ay and the miniature 
Glazo manicure set, 10¢ enclosed. 


Name 
Street 


Ca.” 
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Dining Alcove Set C-6600 


These high-back seats and table 
recall the design of quaint old 
Colonial and Early American set- 
tles. The set occupies a space not 
less than 64 inches nor more than 
72 inches wide by 54 inches deep. 
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Move them in 


Kitchen Cupboard C-6700 


Want more shelves for your 
kitchen china and food supplies? 
... more drawers for knives and 
other accessories? . . . more cab- 
inets for pots and pans? Curtis 
kitchen cupboards supply them. 
These cupboards come in sizes 
to fit all spaces. This design, 54 
inches wide, 100% inches high 
and 2134 inches deep, costs, in 
southern pine, only $84.48 to 
$92.79. 


Telephone Cabinet C-6910 


The door of this clever built-in 
cabinet lets down and forms a 
seat; bell box and directory in- 
side; size over all 17% inches 
wide, 4234 inches high. Prices 


in birch, $14.78 to $16.63. __, | 












































Prices $39.31 to $44.22. 


Corner Cupboard C-6504 


Gay china and sparkling glass- 
ware are never more decora- 
tive than in a corner cup- 
board. This one is made in 
birch so you can paint it to 
match period furniture; and 
in oak to match furniture of 
Jacobean and similar styles. 
Only 28% inches of clear 
space along each wall are nec- 
essary to install it. Three-ply 
wood backs; adjustable shelf 
in lower cabinet. Prices $48.75 
to $64.84. 
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Bookcase Material C-6000 


Now you can fill in that corner by the fireplace or that space 
under and around your windows with bookshelves of archi- 
tectural character! Curtis bookcase material comes in ends 
and tops, vertical divisions (10 inches deep), backs, and adjust- 
able shelves (8 inches deep), with molded front edges, in lengths 
from 36 inches up. Measure and sketch the space you want 
filled and the Curtis dealer will tell you how little it costs! 


like | a 


These beautiful, practecal new designs of 
Curtis Cabinetwork can be put in any 
house or apartment... new or old... 
with no trouble and at very little expense 


Now you can have plenty of open bookshelves 
.. . Interesting corner cupboards . . . a quaint 
dining alcove set . . . and spacious kitchen 
cupboards—all at less cost than movable fur- 
niture and with practically no more trouble! 


These designs of Curtis Cabinetwork can 
be obtained from any Curtis dealer. They are 
delivered unpainted. You can paint, enamel, 
lacquer or stain them to match your furniture 
or woodwork. 


The prices are remarkably low. The vari- 
ations quoted are according to where you 
live; freight added in western territories. 


The designs are authentic, the materials of 
selected quality and the construction equal to 
that of the finest furniture. 


Ask the Curtis dealer to show you these 
and other interesting designs of Curtis Cab- 
inetwork. He will also help you in selecting 
stairwork, doors, windows, frames, interior 
trim, and any other exterior or interior wood- 
work. The leading dealer in woodwork in 


your town (if you are east of the Rockies) is 
probably a Curtis dealer. 
Or fill in and mail the coupon and get: 


FREE copy of our new book on cabinetwork. 
Do it NOW. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 


802 Curtis Building, Clinton, [ows ; 


Representing 


Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa; Curtis & Yale Co, 
Wausau, Wis.; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Curtis, Towle 3 


& Paine Co., Topeka, Kan.; Curtis Door & Sash Co. 


Chicago, Ill.; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich.; Curtis-Yale 


Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 









Curtis Companies Incorporated, 
Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis Woodwork, Inc., Display 


Rooms and Sales Office, Room 201, 
9 E. 41st Street, New York City 


~~ 
CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
802 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Please send me a FREE copy of your new book with 
complete information about Curtis Cabinetwork. 
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Eve Goes On 


(Continued from Page 40) 


and Eve knew that a cup of hot tea was 
the one thing on earth she needed above 
all others. It was excellent tea, and its 
warmth and stimulus drove back Eve’s 
weariness and cleared her thoughts. 

“I’m going to take you home with me 
to spend the night,” announced Mrs. Rich. 

“I go off duty pretty soon. I’d ought 
to’ve gone at four, but my relief twisted 
her ankle just when she started and had to 
go get it bound up, so she’s very late. You 
lay back and rest yourself, shut your eyes. 
Maybe you can get a couple winks of sleep. 

It was so delicious to have a roof over 
her head, to be sitting down, to be told 
what to do, and to have a promise of a 
place for the night that Eve actually did 
put her head back and slept. When Mrs. 
Rich roused her she was heavy with drow- 
siness, slow with fatigue. 

‘After you get your supper, you'll be 
ready for bed,’”’ was the only thing Mrs. 
Rich said. “I'll carry that bag; you’re all 
dragged out.” 

‘It wasn’t very comfortable sleeping on 
the train,’’ confessed Eve, “‘and the night 
before I hardly slept at all.” 


RS. RICH gave her a sharp, shrewd 

look. ‘‘D’you want to telegraph your 
mother before we get home?”’ she asked. 
“She maybe would like to know where 
you are.” 

‘““There’s no use worrying her,”’ lied Eve. 
“Tf she thought I hadn’t found my friend 
Mary Totten and had been to the police 
station she’d be upset. I think you’re 
awfully good to take me home with you. 
Couldn’t you send me to the Y. W.?”— 
Eve remembered the words of the news- 
stand man—‘“‘I hate to be a bother.” 

*“You’re not a bit of bother. I gota 
daughter about your age, and we live to- 
gether. Her name’s Irma. We like com- 
pany. Irma’s a stenographer and earns a 
nice salary. She’s a smart girl, if I do say 
it as shouldn’t.”’ 

Mrs. Rich’s pale description of Irma did 
not prepare Eve for the girl who dashed 
out at them as they reached the landing— 
a girl almost as pretty as Bernice and with 
ten times her animation; a girl as warm 
and quick and bright as her mother was 
slow and cool and quiet. 

Eve liked Irma instantly—liked her 
trim blue dress, her cocky head, her swift 
and embracing friendliness. And when 
Eve was washed and combed, and had 
put on a dress from her bag, which, 
though crumpled, was clean, Irma hurried 
her out to a little round table set with an 
excellent supper for three. All during the 
meal her tongue ran on, office gossip 
mostly, gay and harmless, and, to Eve, 
enormously diverting. Through it she 
perceived that Irma, however much she 
might giggle and babble, was a capable 
young person whose heart was very much 
in her work. 


VE learned other things about her 

hostesses. Irma’s father had been on 
the police force—a picture of him in uni- 
form hung on the wall over the couch— 
and both Irma and her mother spoke of 
him very proudly. He had been shot when 
off duty in plain clothes. He had rushed to 
help another officer—making an arrest in 
anest of gangsters—who was being badly 
beaten up in the process. 

“‘Snowbirds they were,” said Mrs. Rich. 
“And bad. They’d been peddling snow 
to school children.” 

“Coke, you know—cocaine,” explained 
Irma. ‘‘They call it snow.” 

They all had guns, and one, more reck- 
less than the rest, had drawn and fired 
when he felt the weight of James Rich’s 
hand on him. One shot, but it went 
through the heart. ‘‘He didn’t have to 
linger and suffer, anyway,” said Mrs. Rich. 
“He held on to his prisoner, toppled him 
over with his weight :.nd pinned him down. 
The reserves came vp and got him and he 


went to the chair for it. But that didn’t 
bring back my man.”’ 

““So then moms thought she’d like to go 
on with his work, for I was only eleven, 
and a police widow’s pension’s not so 
much.” 

When supper was over Eve insisted on 
helping with the dishes. ‘‘I do at home,” 
she told them. She was waked up and re- 
cuperated now, another person from the 
dazed and draggled Eve who had walked 
the afternoon through in such a state of 
indecision and fear. And when the dishes 
were done, Mrs. Rich settled her round- 
rimmed spectacles on her nose and looked 
her over cannily. ‘‘Now you sit down 
and tell me about everything,”’ she com- 
manded. 


RMA started to go into her own room, 

but Eve said, “I don’t mind your hear- 
ing, truly I don’t.” 

With a few direct questions from Mrs. 
Rich the whole story came out! Bernice, 
Randall Clement, the meetings at the 
river, the call, Bernice’s accusation, Eve’s 
anger, her attack on Bernice—she did not 
spare herself—her flight, her seeking for 
Miss Mary Totten, her blank despair at 
finding her one friend gone. After the 
first plunge it was not hard to tell; it 
seemed as though Mrs. Rich and Irma 
were the two people most fitted in all the 
world to understand, to see the truth, to 
give her the ease that the emptying of 
one’s heart to the right person always 
gives. And in the midst of her recital Eve 
found herself glad that Mary Totten was 
lost to her, Mrs. Rich was so infinitely 
more experienced, more comprehending, 
so much less sentimental. Mary would 
have cried over her and patted her and 
been sorry for her, but Mrs. Rich knew 
every inch of the hard way she had trod, 
and knew besides the intricacies, and the 
difficulties of a lonely unlessoned soul. 

All through the tale she held back every- 
thing that concerned her mother as much 
as she could, and she tried to be fair to 
Bernice. ‘‘She can’t help being pretty any 
more than I can help being homely,’’ she 
said more than once. “She can’t help 
people liking her best—but it doesn’t 
leave much for me.’”’ At the end she said 
abruptly: ‘‘And that’s all. But I don’t 
know what to do next.” 


RS. RICH rocked back and forth and 
at last she spoke, tentatively, prob- 
ingly. “‘There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t go back home that I can see.”’ 
Eve did not catch the implication in the 
question. ‘“‘There’s no reason but that 
they don’t want me. I’m nothing there.”’ 
“Your mother—surely she wants you, 
child.” 

“No,” said Eve. ‘‘No.”’ She put her 
hands over her face. “‘My mother only 
cares for Bernice.” 

Over her bowed head Irma and Mrs. 
Rich exchanged meaningful glances. 
“Don’t you think you might be mistaken 
about that?”’ asked Mrs. Rich very gently. 
“Mothers don’t generally turn against 
their children.” 

“T’d give anything in the world to be 
mistaken,” said Eve. “I haven’t told 
you—I can’t tell you—I won’t ——”’ 

Irma jumped up and flung her arms 
about Eve. “My gracious, moms, leave 
her alone. She’s all in, and no wonder, 
poor kid. I’m going to put her to bed. 
There, there, don’t cry. Mother sounds 
stern, but she doesn’t mean it. You come 
along with me.” 

Eve straightened herself and wiped her 
eyes. “I don’t think your mother’s stern, 
I think she’s just dear. But—but I don’t 
think I ought to talk about my mother, 
and say things, no matter what ——’”’ 

“That’s the right spirit,’ said Mrs. 
Rich. ‘‘Now you go on to bed and get a 
good night and tomorrow we'll see what 
we ought to do.” 
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These exquisite 
Everett Grand 
Pianos are priced 

from $795 to 
$1350. 


oS 





42 10s | 9 a It, 


of an Emperor 


revived for you 


New you can have BEAUTY, too, in piano design. For 
Everett has created a new vogue in home decoration through its 
lovely ART-DESIGN pianos. 

Here, today, in these small and exquisite grand pianos of period 
design lies your opportunity to set your home apart from all the 
rest—and Everett alone makes this possible! 

Pictured for you above is the Castilian Everett Grand—express- 
ing, in every rich, warm line and tone, the art of Spain at the 
height of its grandeur. 

And this beautiful adaptation of the art of the court of 
Emperor Charles V is but one of a series of beautiful pianos 
that await your inspection at the nearest dealer's. 

Everett tone will thrill you with its depth, richness and purity. 
In addition, Everett has now developed that priceless touch of 
elegance, of beauty, of smartness that enables you to bring a new 
distinction to your home. 

With seats by Everett to match each piano. 


Interior decorators will be sent detail drawings of Everett models upon 
receipt of requests written on their letterheads. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
SOUTH HAVEN MICHIGAN 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


Poerett iu., 


BX CLUSiL¥-E 
MODERN 


NEW YORK 


CONTRIBUTIOZR 
HOME B.S..A.U. ae 
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Glistening white 





Was this toilet bowl 
scoured? No! Then 
how did it get so clean 
and sparkling? Sani- 
Flush did it! 

Sani-Flush cleanses 
the toilet better than 
any brush. Marks, and 
stains and i incrustations disappe ar. 
Sani-Flush reaches the trap, and 
banishes odors. 

So easy to use too. Just sprin- 
kle it in the bowl, following direc- 
tions on the can, and flush. The 
work is done. Well done. 

Keep Sani-Flush handy. It is 
harmless to plumbing connections. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, 25c. Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bow ls Without Scouring 








Tue Hyarenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Melo 
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(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


A ad a i 


O WOMAN need suffer the 

mental distress and the physi- 
cal discomfort caused by underarm 
perspiration if she will use NONSPI 
(an antiseptic liquid). 
NONSPI, used and endorsed by physicians 
and nurses, does not actually stop perspiration 
—it destroys the odor and diverts the perspi- 


ration to parts of the body where there is 
better evaporation. 


NONSPI has more than a million users. It 
is an old, tried, dependable remedy, used 
the year around—spring, summer, fall “ 
winter by fastidious women ev ene. | 
keeps their underarms dry and rless ae 
protects their clothes from ruinous perspi- 
ration stains. 

Try NONSPI! Purchase a bottle 
at your toilet goods dealer or drug- 
gist for 50c (several month’s supply) 
or if you prefer 


Accept our 10 cent Trial Offer 
(several weeks supply). 





ihe Nonspi Company, For the enclosed 10¢ (coin 


2628 Walnut Street, or stamps) send me a trial 
Kansas City, Mo. size bottle of NONSPI. 
Name .....- acSo sat bs io <n ote ts SSF LE RS 
ye Ree Ee BG ee 











After Eve had been stowed away in the 
tiny cubicle that was Irma’s bedroom, and 
the door shut, Irma turned to her mother. 
“You’re not going to make her go back to 
that rotten sister and mean old mother, 
are you, moms? You wouldn’t do that! 
Why shouldn’t she stick around and get 
something to do, and have a little fun? So 
far as I can make out she’s had nothing 
but the leavings, and pretty slim leavings 
at that. I never felt so sorry for anybody 
in all my life. I certainly would like to 
give that sister a piece of my mind.” 

“T’d like to talk to that mother,” said 
Mrs. Rich. ‘‘My-o, Irma, there’s a lot of 
bosh talked about honoring your parents. 
Lots of ’em aren’t worth honoring, and 
that’s the truth. I can see that woman— 
she’s shallow as a saucer, she’s got neither 
justice nor truth in her. Everything this 
girl didn’t say about her showed her up 
plainer than a bushel of words.”’ 


T WAS not until the next night that 

Mrs. Rich talked further with Eve. In 
the morning she and Irma were in haste to 
be off to their respective jobs. ‘‘ You sit 
around and take it easy,’”’ said Mrs. Rich 
to her guest. ‘‘There’s plenty in the house 
for your lunch. If you want to take a 
walk, go ahead, but don’t forget the ad- 
dress, and don’t let anybody get you to 
go anywhere.” 

“But I can’t stay here on you like this. 
It’s an imposition,”” demurred Eve. 

“You do as I say, and we'll think about 
impositions later,’ answered Mrs. Rich, 
and that settled it. 

So Eve was left alone in the little flat, 
and she explored it with lively interest. 
Four rooms—living room, two bedrooms 
and a kitchen of marvelous resource in the 
least space—was what she discovered. 
Fired with gratitude—she cleaned them all 
with the most meticulous care, even to 
wiping woodwork, waxing floors, dusting 
behind pictures, and scrubbing the bath- 
room tiles. 

The cleaning was not completed until 
late in the afternoon, and as a last touch in 
this labor of love, she got supper. With 
some left-over steak she made a savory 
pie, and she whipped up a fine mayon- 
naise for the sliced tomatoes. For dessert 
she baked a plain cake and concocted a 
hot chocolate sauce for it, and when she 
had set the table she wanted to add some- 
thing a little extra to this menu, so now 
she ventured downstairs to the street and 
the corner grocery, gota box of sardines 
with her own money, and came back to 
fashion them into stylish round canapes 
with chopped onion and lemon. When 
Mrs. Rich and Irma came home every- 
thing was ready and waiting. 

“Can you beat it!” cried Irma. ° ‘The 
smell of that pie, moms—gee, it’s grand!”’ 

*‘And look at the place—cleaner than 
it’s been since the day we moved in!” 
Mrs. Rich was lifted out of all her slow- 
ness and quietness. She was as excited as 
Irma. 

“And a cake!” 

** And the cupboards clean asa whistle!”’ 

‘And moms—the mending! My stock- 
ings!” 


HIS was the finishing touch. Mrs. 

Rich put her arms around Eve and 
gave her a hearty kiss. “‘I’ll never forget 
this if I live to be a thousand. You’rea 
wonderful cook, child.” ’ 

“‘Tt’s the only thing I can do,”’ said Eve. 

““Now there’s what we must decide— 
what you’re to do. It’d be a bitter dose 
to have to go back home again for you, 
wouldn’t it? But if you stay in the city 
you must have work that pays enough to 
live decently. You don’t know typing and 
shorthand at all, do you?” 

Eve shook her head. 

“Nor bookkeeping, nor filing, nor any 
office work? Of course not; you’d not be 
likely to learn such things unless you’d 
had a regular business course. And you 
don’t want to go on the stage? I know 
you don’t, but most girls who come to the 
city have that in the back of their heads, 
and with no more chance —— It’s 
terrible!” 


“T’ve got such a little money, I must 
do something right off,’’ said Eve. “‘ You’ve 
been awfully good to me.”’ She turned to 
Irma. “You slept on the couch last night, 
didn’t you?” 

““That couch is a darned good bed, and 
this room has lots more air than mine, so 
it wasn’t exactly a hardship.” 

“Then I'll sleep on it tonight. Please— 
I’m so in your debt.” 

“Cut out the talk about debt after all 
you did today. I’ll say you earned the 
best bed in the house. Now, no back 
chat, miss. We’ve got work ahead of us.”’ 


HE unfolded the paper as she spoke, 

and began to run through the columns 
of Help Wanted, Female. Eve looked over 
her shoulder and listened to her expert 
comment. ‘‘That one’s too hard to get 
to; that one’s just a catch—they want 
women agents to peddle something, and 
you have to make a deposit. Addressing 
envelopes don’t pay enough. Let’s see— 
artist for fashion drawings; bookkeeper, 
experienced; bookkeeper’s assistant— 
oh, you ought to have been a bookkeeper; 
canvasser, cashier, cloak model, file clerk, 
milliner, model, nurse, nurse teacher, 
saleswoman—nothing doing for you any- 
where there. Now we'll look under house- 
hold situations. There are lots of nurses 
wanted, and nursery governesses. What 
about this? Mother’s helper, pleasant 
home, two children, assist light housekeep- 
ing; call Tuesday after four. That’s today. 
I might call up and see if the place is filled. 
It’s over in New York—Park Avenue. 
Must be pretty spiffy.” 

“All this pleasant home talk and mak- 
ing you one of the family, as they say, is 
to get more work and give less wages. 
Better take a straight servant’s place— 
how do you know you want to be one 
of this lady’s family? You probably 
don’t.”’ 

“Mother, you are certainly a ray of sun- 
shine. What’s the idea! This sounds aw- 
fully nice.” 

‘All right, all right—go ahead. The 
only way you can learn is by running your 
heads against a stone wall.” 

“But, Mrs. Rich, if you think it’s no 
good, of course I won’t do it.”’ 

Mrs. Rich veered at once under Eve’s 
pliancy. ‘‘Oh, maybe I was too sharp, 
maybe it’s not a bad place at all. Go call 
up the lady, Irma, and ask if she’s suited.” 


RMA cocked a knowing eye at Eve and 

went to the telephone. She was concise 
and exact. Mrs. Hynson had not engaged 
anyone, had had no suitable applicants. 
She would be glad to see Miss Archer in 
the morning, at ten. Irma collected and 
reported various details. ‘They live in an 
apartment hotel, with a kitchenette. They 
take their dinners downstairs, but she 
wants the children’s meals cooked and 
given them in their nursery. One child’s 
three, the other five, both girls. They 
have a big nursery—you’d sleep in it, Eve, 
with the children. The children go to the 
Park every day.” 

““What about wages?’ asked Mrs. Rich. 

“She'll pay eighty dollars a month to 
the right person, she said. References re- 
quired.” 

*‘ And what do you say to all this?”’ Mrs. 
Rich turned to Eve. 

“T’ll take it if I can get it. But I haven’t 
any references.” 

““Give her my name—I’ll take care of 
that. Now you see, if you get this place, 
you'll be able to learn your way about the 
city, you'll be at no expense, you'll have a 
nice little lump of money at the end of 
the month, and you'll have a chance to 
look about you and get your bearings, sort 
of, plan for something better.” 

“But if I don’t get it!” 

“T’ve got a hunch you will!” cried the 
buoyant Irma. VI 


HERE was scarcely a moment of her 
waking day when Eve did not feel in- 
clined to pinch herself to see if she was 
asleep and dreaming. It was all so new, so 


(Continued on Page 210) 
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Build the home of 


your dreams 


—send for these helpful 
books and plans 


“The Story of Brick”— an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Sent 
free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in design, 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 


houses. 


architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 

1 New House for the Old.” Stop 
repairing and painting by veneering the 
old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
This instructive booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
2125 City State Bank Building, Chicago, III. 






FACE BRICK 


requires no paint or whitewash 








Partner to the 
sandman 


THERE’s a new partner to the 
sandman in our house. Junior 
has an Eveready Flashlight. 
Off to the Land of Nod he 
goes, armed with a trusty lance 
of light. He’s not afraid of the 
dark, now. No, Sir. Not a bit. 
Bring on the bogeyman! 

We’ve found a flashlight in- 
dispensable with the children. 
It gives them self-confidence 
and courage. We use one our- 
selves to examine their teeth 
and throats—a precaution all 
parents should take. 

And speaking of precautions, 
be sure your flashlight is loaded 
with Eveready Batteries. They 
make a flashlight burn longest 
and brightest. A good name to 
remember, Eveready. Gets you 
started right with the flash- 
light habit. 
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| A warRDROBE of SPRINGTIME SHOES 


ovely harmonious and not at all expensive 


ActTUALLY YOU MAY. OWN THEM FOR LESS THAN 


THES40 YOU MIGHT SPEND ON A SINGLE FROCK 


In this day and age, a woman must 
think of her shoes in terms of a 
wardrobe. For gone is the day when 
a pair or two sufficed for the mode. 
Today each pair must “belong” to 


the costume it accompanies. 


It all sounds very, very lovely— 
and very, very expensive. Yet there 
is one way to reconcile the desire for 
many pairs of shoes and the need to 


be thrifty in purchasing them. 





“Signet” features a smart beaded buckle. $8.50 


That way is Queen Quality. For 
Queen Quality is the mark of au- 
thentic and undeniable style and a 
reasonable, decent value for your 
money. For less than $40 you may 
have all four pairs of the lovely 


Spring shoes shown here. 





“Dolores” introduces a contrasting strap. $10 


Two of the models illustrated here 
are for street wear. The first is a 


smartly tailored pump, its patent 
leather set off by the beaded buckle. 





THOMAS G. PLANT CORPORATION, BOSTON 


The other, in honey beige, carries 
out the new scalloped effect even in 


the contrasting strap and trim. 


For afternoon the season’s favorites 
are patent leather and kidskin in 
pastel shades. Queen Quality pre- 
sents a distinguished tie in honey 


beige kid with contrasting trim and 





“Meurice” effectively trimmed with pinseal. $12 


the effective cut-out instep. And 
for the wardrobe’s indispensable 
patent leather, a discriminating 
choice is the one-strap pump with 


smartly scalloped silhouette. 


These four shoes hint of the alli- 
ance of Queen Quality with Fashion 


and prove her affinity with value. 


You will find at the Queen Quality 
shop in your city, the very latest 
styles. And you will be amazed that 
shoes so excellent can be had for 
$7.50, $8.50, $10 and $12.50 —some 


for even as low as $6.50 and $6. 





“Bellaire” sponsors the scalloped silhouette. $7.50 
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herever there are 


child ren ~ ~ 





-- there should bea piano 


OUR children . . . your boys and your girls . . . today they 

are with you following your guidance . . . tomorrow they 
are out in the workaday world. Now while they are close be- 
side you is the time to set before them those things that will 
serve them best in the years to come. 


Music is your children’s heritage. It is bred in their bone. 
Those little flashes of rhythm that bubble out of every child are 
the heralds of a desire to make music. 


Encourage them. Give them the chance to learn to make 
music and by so doing not only will you add greatly to their 
talents, but you will enable them to get a greater share of the 
joys of life. 

The piano is the natural musical instrument upon which your 
children should begin the study of music. Music teachers will 
tell you this. All authorities agree on it. 


Wherever there are children there should be a piano. 


7 7 ¥ 


A GOOD PIANO, like every 
other product of quality, is subject 
to the inroads of time and use. 
Proper tuning two to three times a 
year will prolong the musical life of 
your piano. If your piano is too old, 
you should consider exchanging it 


for a new instrument. Don’t expect 
your child to get the most out of 
music on an antiquated piano. 

FREE to Parents Who Have No 
Piano in Their Home: A four-oc- 
tave keyboard on heavy paper. A 
wonderful help to beginners. 


Write For These Wonderful Books 


Twelve Look-and-Play Piano Lessons for Young People: The 
simplest piano lesson book ever published. Makes learning the 
piano amazingly easy. Send 50c. 


Everybody’s Look-and-Play Piano Book: For those who can't 
play, but wish they could. Anybody can play the piano with 
this book. 50c postpaid. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 


CThe 247 Park Avenue New York City 
PLAN O MUSICAL 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
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extraordinary, so removed from Cadeville 
and all that went with Cadeville. She 
lived on the twelfth floor of a building that 
occupied a solid block, yet in spite of its 
size and strength trembled occasionally to 
the rhythm of the trains that ran beneath 
the streets. 

And Mrs. Hynson was like no one Eve 
had ever seen or imagined. Slender to 
emaciation, dressed in extreme and no- 
ticeable clothes of the most exotic color 
and cut, talking in low breathless italics, 
never finishing a sentence, always rushing 
in or rushing out or poised before her 
dressing table with its creams and lotions 
for every moment, perfumes for every 
mood and costume, a cigarette always on 
her lips or between her nervous, thin 
fingers—she seemed to Eve a sort of glit- 
tering dragon fly, and not a human being. 
Mr. Hynson was more solid, more real, 
older than his wife and without an inter- 
est in the world but making money. Eve 
soon gathered that he could never do 
enough in that direction to satisfy his wife. 


F THE children, Moira, the five-year- 

old, was a skinny little cynic with a 
high will and an equally high voice when 
that will was crossed, and Sheila, aged three, 
still retained some of her infantile curves 
and a babyish sweetness and docility. 
They both wore the very short hose and 
the three-inch skirts of the Continental 
child, which in Moira’s case exposed such 
a length of shivering little shank that Eve 
was sure she would freeze to death when 
real cold weather came. 

The apartment was a strange place—a 
bedroom for Mr. Hynson that was a mere 
hole in the wall; a bedroom for Mrs. Hyn- 
son that was a living room by day, her day 
bed concealed by a square 
of old Spanish brocade, her 
dressing table behinda 
screen ;everythingdoneina 
gloomy Spanish style with 
much wrought ironwork, 
dark furniture in large 
strangeshapes, floor candle- 
sticks, a hooded fireplace. 

The children’s nursery 
had been decorated by a 
Russian, one of Mrs. Hynson’s pets and 
protégés, and its slanting, warped houses 
and trees, its flat-nosed, degraded fig- 
ures, its grotesque menagerie of domestic 
and wild animals, and its raw staring col- 
ors were to Eve a constant shock. But 
Mrs. Hynson and her friends found it 
adorably quaint and she was always bring- 
ing people in to see it. The children had 
tiny beds painted in the same garish way, 
and Eve slept on a couch placed directly 
before a magenta camel with a hump so 
misshapen and an eye so malevolent that 
she never wakened without an instant of 
recoil. 


HERE were certain drawbacks. Eve 

had wondered what the other appli- 
cants for this position could have been, 
Mrs. Hynson accepted her so casually, with 
so little investigation, but this mystery was 
solved when Mrs. Hynson told her one 
day that she had a harmonious aura! But, 
having won her place with an aura, she 
found it was not kept by anything so un- 
substantial. She was expected to cook 
and serve three meals to the two children 
and herself, and to market for these three 
meals. She must wash the children’s 
stockings and their underwear, do their 
mending, read to them, talk to them, take 
them to the Park on fair days and to the 
glassed-in play room at the top of the 
apartment house on rainy ones, and above 
all things keep them quiet and out of the 
way of their mother. 

Besides this Mrs. Hynson required 
many personal services from Eve. Eve 
must help her to dress. Eve must press 
her evening frocks and repair her fine un- 
derwear. In the morning Eve might just 
as well bring a cup of coffee—her break- 
fast—to her bedside, and, being there, 
might just as well hand her her negligee, 
straighten her room and be an audience 
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for her staccato talk. This, Eve surmised, 
was what Mrs. Hynson meant by “treated 
as one of the family.” 

Then, in the afternoon, if there were 
guests staying late at bridge, and Eve 
had brought the children from the Park, 
wouldn’t she, like a dear, make some tea 
for them—she made such delicious tea! 
There was much afternoon bridge in the 
Hynson apartment and the stakes were 
high. Little Moira told Eve on her first 
day, with a wicked elfin chuckle, that 
“Motha loses evah and evah so much 
money and Fatha gets perfully wild!” 
Which was fully confirmed on Eve’s sec- 
ond evening—she heard the whole row as 
she lay in her couch bed before the ma- 
genta camel. 


ET it was all strangely entertaining, 

though she had so much work to do she 
could never catch up with it. The chil- 
dren, disconcerting at times, were not very 
hard to manage, and when Eve discov- 
ered, to her horror, that they knew none of 
the regulation nursery classics, not even 
Cinderella or The Three Bears, she had a 
means of reward and punishment that was 
absolute. They would do anything if she 
would only tell them a story. 

Now for the first time since her precip- 
itate flight from home Eve had time to 
look back, and to assume something of her 
old skin, her old self. Though it had taken 
scarcely a week, measured in days, new 
experiences had been so crowded upon 
her, she had been so intent on adjusting 
herself to Mrs. Rich and Irma, to the Hyn- 
sons, to the noises and sights and smells of 
the city, that she had had no chance to 
bring up that familiar inner Eve who had 
been the greater part of her at Cadeville. 
And yet, that familiar Eve was unfa- 
miliar. She seemed young, very young, and 
remote. The tears she had 
shed seemed somehow ex- 
aggerated. 

Yet when she thought 
of Randall Clement, Eve’s 
heart was sore and swollen 
at the keen touch of mem- 
ory, and when she thought 
of Bernice her resentment 
was still bitter. Because 
there was so little affec- 
tion between her and her people, Eve was 
free from homesickness, and because she 
had always been alone, she was spared 
the pangs of loneliness such as gregarious 
and sheltered souls suffer in isolation. Mrs. 
Rich, when she had parted from her, had 
said: ‘‘Now you must write to your 
mother,’’ and when she telephoned, as she 
or Irma did almost every day, she would 
say ‘‘Have you written to your mother?” 
or, if it was Irma, ‘“‘ Moms wants me to ask 
if you’ve written home yet.”’ So that at 
last, with mixed elation and vague fear, 
Eve wrote. 

The letter was short and full of half 
truths. She had decided to come on to 
New York from Washington. She had 
gone to Mary Totten’s boarding place— 
she did not say that Mary was gone. Now 
she had found a place as governess in a 
rich and prominent family, and was living 
in the most luxurious surroundings as— 
quoting Mrs. Hynson’s advertisement— 
“one of the family.”’ She said nothing of 
mending underwear, but described some of 
the Hynson furnishings, mentioned tea 
and bridge every afternoon, asked that all 
her clothes be sent her, added a message 
to Gene, and posted the letter quickly be- 
fore her will failed. 


VE’S letter from Mrs. Archer, when it 

finally came, was full of reproaches, for 
the anxiety she had caused as to her where- 
abouts, and the amount of housework she 
had dumped on her frail sister and her sick 
parent! She was accused of willfulness, 
selfishness, callousness and various other 
unpleasant traits of character. But Eve 
detected a note of relief at her absence, 
since it spared Mrs. Archer the need of 
finding a way to punish her for striking 
Bernice, and also spared her the facing 
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Now has come the realization that health depends upon wholesome food, and the wholesome- 
ness of most foods upon proper refrigeration. Out of that realization has grown the demand 
for Frigidaire. Not mere refrigeration, but dependable, electric refrigeration. And as that demand 


has grown, quantity production has made prices low. So today Frigidaire has become a safeguard 
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tc health that is an economical investment for any home. Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
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The MODERN FLORENCE KITCHEN 














Florence Oil Range and Automatic Water Heater 


QUICK HEAT FOR COOKING 
--. CONSTANT HOT WATER 





OU will spend fewer and happier hours in your kitchen when 
you have a Florence Oil Range. 


Without odor, without smoke and with perfect safety you get 
intense heat centered right on the bottom of the cooking vessel. 
This is the famous focused heat of the Florence, made possible by 
the short burner and the absence of wick. It is not only amaz- 
ingly efficient but most economical. 


One giant burner heats the oven, which has “the baker’s arch” 
and patented heat-spreader. Food does not burn on the bottom, 
but is baked evenly all over. Many women say they can bake 
better with a Florence than when they use coal or gas. 


Hot Water All the Time 


To complete the modern Florence kitchen you should also have 
; a Florence Automatic Water Heater. The cost of running it is 
4 almost nominal and you have a constant supply of hot water 
: at all times. . 


} It operates under thermostatic control with a pilot light and 
bi takes care of itself indefinitely, with an occasional filling of 
the oil tank. 


Do not postpone enjoying the blessings of a modern Florence 
kitchen. Good dealers everywhere sell Florence products. If 
you have any difficulty finding one, please write direct to our 
nearest office. Florence Stove Company, Boston. Division Offices: 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Baltimore, New 
a Orleans, Dallas, Detroit, Columbus, 
Kansas City. 


4 NEW KEROSENE PRESSURE STOVE 


With this new Florence product you get 
the heat of city gas or gasoline with all 
| the safety and economy of kerosene. It 
is the only one-fuel kerosene pressure 
stove in the world. Ask your dealer 
about it. 
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and handling of an unpleasant situation. 
Better much housework than any mental 
effort, to Mrs. Archer. And at the very 
end of her letter she put a sentence which 
made Eve forget all the rest of it. ‘Mr. 
Clement stayed a week over his vacation— 
he and Bernice are most devoted.”’ 

Like all women, Irma loved a love 
affair, especially a thwarted one, and she 
had inherited a natural championship for 
anyone who wasn’t, to her mind, getting 
a square deal. It was to Irma that Eve 
showed her mother’s letter, on an “‘eve- 
ning out,” granted by Mrs. Hynson only 
under pressure. 


HE two girls were going to the the- 

ater—second balcony seats, but in the 
front row—but not even the prospect of 
seeing John Barrymore could raise Eve’s 
spirits. “Is anything the matter?”’ asked 
Irma. “‘ Has Mrs. Hynson been nuttier than 
usual? Or have the kids beena pest? You 
haven’t said a word to all my rave about 
the divine Jack. But wait till you see him, 
you'll be thrilled to pieces.”’ 

“T got this from mother this morning.”’ 

They stopped before a bright shop 
window and Irma read the letter with lit- 
tle sniffs of scorn, until she got to the very 
end and then she comprehended instantly. 
““You’ve had this to think about all day! 
Oh, I’m so sorry, Eve, I’m so sorry. No 
wonder you're all broken up. Go on, tell 
me about it, get it out of your system.”’ 

“But there’s nothing to tell. And if he’s 
that sort, why, she’d better have him. I’m 
so glad I went away; I’m so thankful for 
that.” 

“You couldn’t have stood it, being right 
there. I know. Oh, Eve, don’t you care. 
There are dozens of nice fellows around 
everywhere. And anyway women don’t 
have to get married these days. There are 
heaps of things besides getting married.” 

“That’s strange—-he said almost ex- 
actly the same thing to me. He said why 
didn’t I go out in the world and have a 
career?” 

“You can; I felt that right off about 
you.” 

“Irma, you aren’t making fun of me!” 

‘You know I’m not. Now I’ll never be 
anything but a stenographer, maybe the 
boss’s private secretary, but that’s as far 
as I'll go. But you—you’ve got some sort 
of funny spark in you—I can’t explain. 
You’re all folded up, but you’ll come 
out ——” 

“Like an umbrella!” 

“Tf you'll take some advice—which 
moms says nobody ever does—you’ll quit 
thinking about this fellow and your sister 
and everybody in your home town, and 
start on.” 

“What d’you mean? Start where?” 

“Wherever you’re going. And I proph- 
esy it’ll be far.” 

“Irma, do you mean it—truly?”’ 

“Of course I mean it.” 

“Well,” said Eve, ‘‘I think you’re crazy, 
but all the same it’s made me feel a lot 
better.”” And she hugged Irma’s arm. 

They said no more at the moment, but 
the words were ferment to Eve’s mind. If 
she was not healed of her feeling for Ran- 
dall Clement, something else at least was 
growing up beside it, and kept her from her 
former blank despair. 


HE city was so enormously exciting! 
Just to cross the streets, with the 
busses and trucks and taxis tearing up and 
down, was an adventure, and it all stopped 
stone still for Eve and Moira and Sheila 
when the policeman at the corner held 
up his hand. Sometimes he-said ‘‘Good 
morning”’ and escorted them across in 
grandeur, sometimes he merely gestured 
to them that they might safely pass: 
Then they must go through a street of 
shops, the most wonderful shops, full of 
dresses and silk stockings and flowers, and 
chiffon and lace frivolities, and pottery 
and old chairs and long earrings and hats 
such as never had been seen in Cadeville. 
Even a broken heart: could not prevent 
interest in hats like those! 


So far as Moira and Sheila were con- 
cerned, she could reduce her work to a 
system, but Mrs. Hynson was constantly 
interrupting, drawing her off, asking her 
to do errands, shopping or personal serv- 
ices. The latter Eve disliked, and evaded 
when she could, but she loved going out to 
buy things at the great stores, though it 
was not so pleasant to return them, as she 
often had to do. She soon discovered that 
Mrs. Hynson, in spite of her effect of care- 
less lavishness, kept.a very sharp eye in- 
deed.. Eve was to eat no more than one 
chop or one egg at a meal, she was to buy 
seconds in fruit, tub not print butter, and 
the less expensive vegetables. The doctor 
had ordered first-grade milk for the chil- 
dren, but Mrs. Hynson warned Eve to buy 
a cheaper grade for herself and for use in 
cooking. Moira supplied the reason for 
this economy: ‘‘Motha keeps all she can 
out of the house money to play bridge 
with, but it isn’t eveh enough.” 


HIS seemed more than likely to be 
true, for if there was no bridge going on 
at the Hynson apartment in the afternoon 
Mrs. Hynson was sure to play at one of 
her friends’. There were half a dozen or so 
of these women, all card-mad, and the 
stakes were high. Sometimes they bick- 
ered furiously, sometimes one of them 
would lose so much that she must leave a 
jewel as security for her debt. When Mr. 
Hynson asked his wife why she wasn’t 
wearing her rings, she said they were at the 
jeweler’s being cleaned and having the 
settings looked over. He would tell her 
she was lying, and a quarrel would start. 
On Sundays Mr. Hynson went to the 
Park with the children and bought them 
peanuts and taffy and ice cream and gave 
them rides in the boats and on the merry- 
go-round, bringing them home tired and 
peevish and half sick. He didn’t enjoy it, 
apparently, and neither did Moira and 
Sheila. They preferred Eve and the sto- 
ries she told them, but he seemed to feel 
that it was the sort of thing a father ought 
to do. Eve was glad of the hours of re- 
lease, even if it meant a bad time with the 
children afterward, for she found their 
constant society tiresome. The whole 
Hynson apartment irked her. She had 
begun to think longingly of the eighty dol- 
lars she would get at the end of her month, 
and whether it would warrant leaving and 
finding some other work. 

Then little Moira gave her something 
quite different to think about. The child 
had been unusually good, unusually de- 
monstrative She hung about Eve, scram- 
bled into her lap, ate her cereal in the 
morning without prompting, struggled 
with her own buttons. The reason for this 
presently appeared. ‘If I’m vewy good 
you won’t go away, will you?” she asked. 
“When your month’s up, like the othas, I 
mean? I wish you’d stay. None of the 
othas eveh told us stories.” 


VE didn’t understand. ‘I expect I'll 

stay, since you’re such a good girl,” 
she said lightly. ‘I don’t suppose I’ll 
stay forever, but I’ll stay a while.” 

Moira was not satisfied. ‘‘The othas 
meaned to stay, but they didn’t,’’ she 
persisted. ‘I didn’t care when they went 
away, but I wish you’d stay.” 

““What others, Moira?’ asked Eve. 

The little girl snuggled up to her. “‘The 
otha govanesses—they didn’t stay. You 
ask fatha foh youa money, Miss Eve, and 
don’t let motha get it, and then you can 
stay.” 

When.the end of the month came Mr. 
Hynson himself popped into the nursery, 
paid over her wages, and with them added 
a few awkward words of appreciation. 
“T hope you'll stay, Miss Archer. The 
kiddies haven’t been so well, nor so good, 
for a long time. I wish—I wish there was 
some way to make it easier for you.” 

She was counting her money. ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Hynson, there’s ninety dollars here. | 
was to have eighty.” 

‘He turned confused and angry. ‘Mrs. 
Hynson told me when she engaged you it 


(Continued on Page 215) 
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I want to tell 
every woman— 


about this special use of “MUM” 


“Mum” gives assurance of datntiness 
during those trying days 


by WINIFRED SHERMAN (Graduate Nurse) 


iP those trying days, when you do 
so much want to retain your poise 
and peace of mind—as at all other 
times— how often have you wished 
for just such a preparation as ‘Mum’? 

For “Mum ”’ is the ¢rue deodorant 
that neutralizes a// body odors, from 
whatever cause. You will find that 
just a little of this snow-white cream, 
spread on the sanitary napkin, gives you 
the positive assurance that, at no time, 
can any unpleasantness possibly em- 
barrass you. 

I can assure you that “Mum” does 
not interfere in the slightest with the 
normal functions of the body. “Mum” 
simply neutralizes every body odor the 
instant the odor occurs. It does not 
cover one odor with another. “Mum” 
is a ¢rue deodorant cream. ‘‘Mum” 
definitely neutralizes, doing away with 
the odor altogether, not just for a 
short time, but for a// day and evening. 
“Mum” cannot injure the tissues of the 
bedy, nor harm the finest fabrics of 
garments. 


Recommended by doctors 


Doctors and trained nurses have been 
recommending ‘“‘Mum?” for use on the 
sanitary napkin for over 25 years, and 
thousands of women have been grate- 
ful for this simple, safe and efficient 
way of overcoming this source of 
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embarrassment. I. personally have used 
“Mum” for many years. 

You, too, will be most grateful to 
“Mum” for this important use, when 
the occasion next arises. Just ask fora 





‘Poise and grace born of confidence” 


“Mom” 


prevents all body odors 
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jar of “Mum” at your drug or depart- 


ment store—35¢ and 6o¢ (the 60¢ size 
contains nearly three times as much). 


AND for 
perspiration odor 


“Mum” is the word 


And, of course, I hardly need to tell 
you that ““Mum’’, so safe and effective 
in its important special use, is equally 
safe and effective in neutralizing the un- 
pleasant odor of perspiration. A finger- 
tip of ““Mum7”’ to the underarm keeps 
your personal daintiness sweet and fresh 


for all day and evening—there cannot 


be the slightest suggestion of unpleas- 
ant perspiration odor to detract from 
your feminine charm, for “Mum”’ is 
the ¢rue deodorant. 


Special Offer 


Knowing “Mum” as I do, and 
knowing the well-bred woman’s fine 
sense of the importance of personal 
daintiness, I am sure that ‘“‘“Mum’’— 
the ¢ruwe deodorant—will prove a true 
friend, both in those trying days and 
for the daily toilette. Get “Mum” at 
your store; or take advantage of the 
Special Offer below, including an au- 
thoritative leaflet which discusses the 
uses of “Mum” more intimately. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 










Winifred Sherman 

Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Enclosed is for offer checked. 1) Special Offer—35c 

**Mum’’, for personal daintiness, and 25c “*Amoray”’ Talc, per- 

fumed with a rare and exotic fragrance—60c worth for 45c 

postpaid. (1 toc for introductory size of “*Mum”’ postpaid. 
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Address. 
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An artist-sophisticate who handles 
fabrics gracefully and beautifully— 
and for whom rayon has been a delight- 
ful medium of expression. 
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‘I have found rayon well adapted to 
the subtle sophistication of the mode 
and consider it a priceless addition 
to the materials at the designer's 
commana.” 





O the salons of the Parisian couturiers come the America, also, has yielded to the allure of rayon 

most beautiful of the world’s women for the fabrics. Textures fine as spun gold, delicately woven. 
most sumptuous of the world’s costumes. And in Surfaces soft as the rose-petal, surfaces on which 
these centers of the mode, these capitals of fashion, the fingers caressingly linger. Colors—soft pastel 
rayon is used for the most tones, clear and pure, and rich shades of 
exquisite and most distin- {a aie crimson and gold, shot through with ro- 
guished creations. Drecoll, mance and glamor. 
designer of the sophisti- There is hardly an end to the myriad 
cates, has bowed before it. ways in which rayon serves you. Crepes, 
So, too, have Poiret, Callot, voiles—taffetas, velvets, satins—rayon 
Jenny, Lanvin — dictators sounds every note in the range of lovely 
of elegance, originators of fabrics. It is made into apparel of every 
modes. kind, from lingerie to evening gown. 

















An unusually durable textile, rayon requires 
in laundering only the same precautions you 
would ordinarily take with any fine fabric. 
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And interior decorators, admiring rayon’s mar- 
velously clear colors, greet with even greater 
enthusiasm its extraordinary draping quality and 
warmly sponsor rayon for draperies, hangings and 
upholsteries. 

Rayon underthings, laundered again and again, 
keep their soft freshness, their true, deep colors. 
Rayon holds its shape without stretching or 
shrinking and though it should be laundered with 
the same care you give other lovely fabrics, no 
special precautions are required. 


Here are a few of the many ways in which 
rayon makes costumes smarter and 
homes more charming: 


Coats. Forecasts of the autumn mode indicate a wide use of 
rayon grosgrain and rayon satin for coats and ensembles. 


Fasrics. Virtually every fashionable fabric type is found 
among the many rayon weaves. Velvets, satins, georgettes, 
crepes, voiles, taffetas, wool crepes, basket weave woolens— 
these are but a few of the many rayon fabrics, beautiful, modish, 
long-wearing. 

Eventnc Gowns. Charming debutante and sophisticated host- 
ess alike are enthusiastic over rayon velvets, satins and ta(fetas 
for formal wear throughout the season. 


Hostery. Wishing to maintain a special hosiery shade for every 
costume, the fastidious woman appreciates the long wear and 
moderate cost of rayon, which permits an unlimited supply of 
fine hose. 

Unvertuincs. With their fine, even texture and soft, flower- 
like surfaces, rayon underthings possess the charm and delicacy 
so indispensable to intimate attire. 


Upnotsterizs. Permitting the most splendid effects of colors 

and say rayon is unexcelled as a material for the {inest 

upholsteries. 

Cuitpren’s Tuincs. Dainty dresses, attractive underthings, 

long-wearing, trim-looking stockings, nightgowns, pajamas— 

fortunate, indeed, the mother who has discovered the charm— 

and the economy—of children’s rayon attire. 

Men’s Wear. Socks and cravats . . . scarves and handkerchiefs 
. . underwear and pajamas . . . smoking jackets and lounging 


robes . . . rayon appeals not only to the beautifully gowned 
woman but to the well-dressed man as well. 


Send for ‘‘The Mode and Rayon,”’ a book telling the s:ory 
of rayon and its use by Parisian couturiers. Illustrated with 
rayon creations by Drecoll and other famous designers. 


RAYON INSTITUTE, 250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Dept. LHJ-2 


Please forward my free copy of ‘“The Mode and Rayon.” 
Name 
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(Continued from Page 212) 


was ninety. I remember it perfectly be- 
cause I thought it was high.” 

“It was only eighty.”’ She offered him 
the ten dollars. 

“You keep it; you’ve earned it. I'll 
pay you ninety if you'llstay.”” He popped 
out of the nursery as suddenly as he had 
come in. 

Eve wrapped the money in a handker- 
chief and pinned it with two safety pins 
inside her dress where it made a pleasant 
and heartening if somewhat scratchy 
lump. At night she put it under her pil- 
low, and not even the magenta camel 
could destroy her elation. Mrs. Hynson 
asked her, in the morning, if Mr. Hynson 
had paid her, and Eve said yes, with no 
details. 

“T was going to, today,’’ said Mrs. Hyn- 
son. She was in bed, drinking the coffee 
Eve brought her, and her eyes were anx- 
ious, her voice fretted thin. ‘“‘I wish he 
wouldn’t interfere in household matters.” 


VE said nothing to this. She was hang- 

ing up Mrs. Hynson’s coat and won- 
dering how much it cost—maybe she could 
afford one like it, though it wasn’t practi- 
cal for everyday wear. At last she asked: 
“D’you mind telling me how much your 
coat cost? It’s such a beauty.” 

“Oh, d’you like it? It cost two hundred 
dollars.” She kept watching Eve, and 
fidgeting. ‘‘Look here,” she said. “I’m 
most horribly in the hole at bridge. Would 
you—would you lend me the money Mr. 
Hynson paid you? Only for a few days— 
I’ve had arun of bad luck, but it’ll turn, 
it always does. I’d give it back to you in 
a week.” 

For a moment Eve was too surprised 
to speak. ‘I can’t,”’ she said at last. “‘I 
need it myself.” 

Mrs. Hynson jumped out of bed, came 
close to her. ‘‘But Eve, I must have it— 
I must have it—I must. You liked this 
coat—I’ll sell it to you. I'll sell it to you 
for almost nothing—I’ve got to have some 
money, I’ve got to. I’ve pawned my rings 
and my bar pin, and I’m in terror every 
minute that Carl will find it out. How 
much money did he pay you? I'll sell the 
coat to you for whatever it was.” 

For a moment Eve hesitated. Then she 
answered firmly: ‘‘No, I don’t want the 
coat, and you can’t have my money. I 
mean, I won’t lend it to you even for a 
week. It’s mine; I earned it, and I—I 
can’t let you have it. I’m sorry.” 

Mrs. Hynson burst into hysterical tears. 
“You must!”’ she wailed. “‘ You must give 
it tome. Eve, I’ll kill myself if I can’t get 
some money today. All my friends will 
cut me if I don’t pay my I O U’s soon— 
they’ve threatened to—and Carl won’t 
give me another cent. And if I don’t re- 
deem my jewelry ——” 

For a moment Eve was shaken. She 
didn’t like Mrs. Hynson, and she didn’t 
trust her, but she couldn’t help pitying 
her. And then she saw that Mrs. Hynson 
was peeping at her through her fingers 
while she kept on with her wailing sobs, 
and the pity vanished and disgust took its 
place. This hysteria was all calculated, 
worked up by intention. 

“No,” said Eve, ‘‘you can’t have my 
money, not even for a week.” She started 
to go into the nursery. 


UT Mrs. Hynson ran in front of her. 
“Tl tell Carl you stole my rings,” she 
screamed. ‘“‘I’ll tell him you whipped 
Moira and Sheila! I'll put the pawn 
tickets in your things—and you'll be ar- 
rested and sent to jail!” She changed to 
abject coaxing. “‘Oh, Eve, let me have 
the money—let me have it. You don’t 
know what a trap I’min. You don’t know! 
Oh, please, Eve—I’ll make Carl raise your 
wages, I’ll give you some of my dresses — 
lll give you that coat —— 

“No!” cried Eve. “I said no, and noth- 
ing you say will change me.’”’ She dodged 
around the frantic woman and got out of 
the room, banging the door behind her. 
Moira looked up knowingly from her 
blocks. “‘Motha was making a fuss about 


money. I know. I told daddy to give you 
youa money hissef. So you’re not going 
away, are you, Miss Eve?” 


VII 


| Spree a little while Mrs. Hynson made no 
move, but behaved toward Eve as 
usual. There were no more tearful appeals, 
no more calculated hysterics, no more 
offering her clothes for sale. The bridge 
game in the apartment went on with its 
habitual intensity, and Eve knew that 
she must have had better luck, for her bar 
pin reappeared. She accepted her morn- 
ing coffee and demanded numerous small 
services as was customary. 

It was fully ten days after the out- 
burst when Eve brought her children in 
from an afternoon romp, and found the 
apartment empty. This was not odd; 
Mrs. Hynson had gone out before lunch- 
eon, as she often did, and usually she 
didn’t come in again until just before 
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By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


M I more old than they 
Or very, very young? 
For all that they could say 
Seemed in a strange tongue: 


Things that could not matter 
Or mattered too much, 

A young child’s chatter 
Or a black god’s touch; 


But of what lay about them 
And made life great or small, 

Love, and Pain, and Mercy, 
They never knew at all. 











dinner. Eve liked these days better than 
when the card players were hard at it, ina 
fog of cigarette smoke. Their intensity, 
their irritable concentration, their greedy 
bickering over the score made the friendly 
games of Cadeville almost comic by com- 
parison. No, it was far more pleasant to 
have the apartment to themselves as they 
did today. 

She took off the children’s wraps, gave 
them blunt scissors and an old magazine to 
cut paper dolls from, and set about cook- 
ing supper for them and herself. When 
they had eaten, she washed the dishes, set 
the nursery in order, bathed the two chil- 
dren, put their nightgowns on them and 
settled them in their little beds. Then, 
with a shaded light, she told them a story, 
and presently they were asleep. This was 
the regular program and Eve did not vary 
it. But presently Mr. Hynson softly 
opened the door, and looked in. 

‘‘Did Mrs. Hynson say when she’d be 
home?” he whispered. 

Eve shook her head. “She went out 
just before one o’clock. She wasn’t here 
when I came in.” 

He came farther into the room. “It’s 
eight o’clock now. Didn’t she phone?”’ 

“No. But she’s been almost as late be- 
fore—she’ll be here any minute. Why 
don’t you go and have your dinner?” 

Mr. Hynson sat down wearily beside 
Sheila’s bed. ‘“‘She doesn’t like it if she 
has to eat alone,’’ he explained. He looked 
so tired that Eve was sorry for him. At 
the same time she wished he’d go, for she 
had a new book from the library. She 
wondered if it wouldn’t be a good chance 
to speak to him about leaving at the end of 
the month, or to ask if her time couldn’t 
be divided. ‘‘Would you like a glass of 
milk and some crackers?” she asked. “‘Or 
could I make you a cup of tea?”’ 

“No, I guess not.”” He sighed, rubbed 
his hand. over his forehead. He certainly 
was a spineless creature, thought Eve. 

Then she had a bright idea. “Mr. Hyn- 
son, if you’ll tell the restaurant to send up 
your dinner and Mrs. Hynson’s, you could 


eat, and I’ll keep hers hot in the serving 
pantry. Then you wouldn’t have to wait, 
and she wouldn’t be eating alone, for 
you’d be right here to sit with her.” 
“Why, yes, I could do that.”’ He went 
out and to the telephone, and did not re- 
appear until the waiter came. ‘Now if 
you’d just take Mrs. Hynson’s dinner,” he 
whispered to Eve. She rose and went into 
Mrs. Hynson’s room where the waiter had 
set the table, and had just lifted a plate 
when the door opened and Mrs. Hynson 
herself came sweeping in. She stopped at 
sight of her husband sitting on one side of 
the table, while Eve stood at the other. 
Then she flashed malicious triumph. 


“S. THIS is the sort of thing you do 
when I’m out, Miss Archer—having 
dinner so cosily with my husband—in my 
room.” 

“T’m not having dinner,” said Eve. ‘‘I 
had supper with the children. Mr. Hyn- 
son ordered dinner for you both up here 
because you were late and I was going to 
put yours in the serving pantry to keep it 
hot until you came.” 

“What a perfectly droll story—just the 
thing I’d expect you and Carl to trump up 
between you. And you expect me to be- 
lieve it. I’ve thought all the time that you 
were a little sneak. I’ve suspected you— 
and now I’ve caught you. And what have 
you to say, Carl, my dear?” 

Mr. Hynson did his best. ‘‘ Miss Archer 
has told you what happened. Sit down 
and eat your dinner and don’t be silly.” 

“Of course you’d protect her, of course 
you’d back her up. _I knew something was 
going on between you from the first. That’s 
the sort of girl she is—unprincipled, sly— 
and I tell you I won’t stand for it. I 
won’t stand for it!’” 

Eve had stood still, and she felt per- 
fectly cool. It seemed somehow to throw 
back and be mingled with that last day in 
her own home, when Bernice had mocked 
her and taunted her, and she had struck 
Bernice. Yes, Bernice and Mrs. Hynson 
were alike. 

“T’ll see a lawyer tomorrow! I know 
all about you—you even gave her more 
money than her wages.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Nonie,’’ begged 
Mr. Hynson. ‘You can’t get a divorce 
because the children’s nurse served me my 
dinner, you know.”’ 

“You'll see if I can’t—and you’ll pay a 
good fat alimony too. As for this girl, she 
shan’t stay here another minute. How do 
I know what she’s taught my innocent 
children?”’ 


HIS was a touch too much. To drag 

in Moira and Sheila! Eve spoke out 
firmly. ‘‘Mrs. Hynson has been angry with 
me ever since you paid me, Mr. Hynson— 
she wanted me to lend her the money, or 
buy some of her clothes with it. She’s in 
debt, and she’s pawned most of her jewelry, 
and she didn’t want you to know it. She’s 
getting even with me now.’ 

Mr. Hynson turned a gray and haggard 
gaze toward her, without surprise. ‘‘I 
supposed it was something like that. It’s 
not the first time.” 

Mrs. Hynson burst into fresh denuncia- 
tion, denial, threats. She would call a 
policeman, she would leave the house, she 
would see a lawyer—but it seemed to Eve 
to be almost perfunctory, stereotyped. 
She must have played this game often be- 
fore. The point was that the situation was 
impossible. No matter what she felt for 
Moira and Sheila, she couldn’t stay on and 
take care of them. She shrugged her 
shoulders, and went back to the nursery, 
and began to pack her things. 

Presently she could hear Mr. Hynson 
talking, talking, and his wife sobbing, pro- 
testing. Why did he stand it? Eve stood 
with a dress half folded in her hands, trans- 
fixed by a sudden painful thought. Better 
that she had parted with Randall Clement 
while she loved him than to have married 
him and come to sordidness like this! This 
was worse than parting, worse than death; 
it was living on with the dead soul of love 
ever present. Oh, she was glad to get out 
of this house! Glad—glad! 








For 60 Years... 
Where New Bedford 
Men Went Down 
to the Sea in Ships 


HROUGH the storms of 

sixty years while New 
Bedford was losing in romance 
and gaining in greatness, this 
Stewart Hartshorn Roller 
looked out from a window 
and watched sail giving way 
to steam. 


No wonder most people who 
like dependability won’t ac- 
cept any shade roller that 
doesn’t carry the name 
Hartshorn. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 






Est. 1860 


A shade is 
only as good 
as its roller 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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Our catalogue containing everything in infants’ and 
children’s wearing apparel will be sent FREE imme- 
diately, for the asking. Upon receiving your catalogue 
please turn to page 180 and read in the note near the 
bottom of the page, how you may obtain, also free of 
charge, your copy of Dr. Fischer s celebrated book on 

“The Health-Care of the Baby 

Our catalogue illustrates A describes the most 
complete lines of infants’ and children’s wear as well 
as the most approved lines of Maternity Corsets, Loose 
Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, Dainty 
Lingerie, together with the newest fifth Avenue styles 

in dresses, suits, coats, skirts, etc. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send or money refunded. Do not fail to write today for 
a copy of our handsome catalogue. 
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222 West 24th Street 702 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
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Your skin requires both 





cleansing and toning 





Pee: daily atten- 
tion to the skin is 
essential to good looks. 
Yet how difficult it is, 
in the maelstrom of 
today, to match duties 
against relentless time, 
and have still left a 
little leisure for even 
such an important task 
as being beautiful. 











But Daggett & Ramsdell, who for decades 
have solved beauty problems and furnished 
the essentials necessary to care for the skin, 
have simplified the daily facial treatment. 
Now women are finding that modern skin 
care requires just a daily cleansing and toning. 


For cleansing, Perfect Cold Cream has no 
equal. Its fine oils penetrate the deepest pores, 
and cleanse them to a remarkable degree. It 
supplies exactly what the skin requires to pre- 
serve its natural softness, health and color. 


At least once a day apply it, and massage 
lightly with an upward, outward motion. 
Pay particular attention to the lines from 
nose to mouth, and at the eyes, where tell- 
tale wrinkles first appear. Remove with a 
soft tissue or cloth. 


Now youare ready for the toning. For this 
use the new Vivatone, Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Skin Tonic and Astringent. It con- 
tains many balsamic and astringent sub- 
stances beneficial to the skin, is delight- 
fully perfumed and very refreshing. 






pores are apt to enlarge. 


Vivatone dries almost instantly, closing 
the pores and leaving the face tingling and 


delightfully refreshed. 


If you need a powder base (and this means 
every woman with a dry skin) follow the 
facial with a light application of Daggett 


& Ramsdell’s Perfect Vanishing Cream. 


It is excellent, too, for the hands and 
elbows—its daily use will keep them smooth 
and firm. Perfect Vanishing Cream comes 


in tubes roc, 25c; in jars 35c, 6oc. 


Perfect Cold Cream is sold everywhere, in 
tubes and jars, priced from 1oc to $1.50. Viva- 
tone is new. A most attractive six-ounce 
bottle costs 75¢ at all good shops or direct 
from Daggett & Ramsdell, 214 West 14th St., 
N.Y. Also 165 Dufferin St., Toronto ($1.00), 


and 40-42 Lexington St., W. 1, London. 


Introductory Offer 40c 


Why don’t you send for one of these special Clean-up 
Kits? For only 40c, you can get a supply of Perfect 
Cold Cream, Vivatone and Perfect Vanishing Cream 
with Daggett & Ramsdell tissues for removing cold 
cream. Enough to give the new facial a real trial. 
Regular size cold cream and vanishing cream (not 
samples) and a special bottle of Vivatone, in a 
wonderfully neat and practical container to keep in 
your desk, or carry in your bag. Mail coupon today. 


DAGGETT « RAMSDELL 


Room 23, 214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find 40c (stamps, money order) for which please send me Perfect Clean-up Kit. 


April, 1928 





Just saturate a piece of 
absorbent cotton in 
Vivatone, and with the 
same circular motion 
wipe away the last 
trace of cold cream. 
Thisisveryimportant, 
since it contains parti- 
cles of dust and grime 
which have been dis- 
lodged from the pores. 
Then take a second piece of absorbent 
cotton, wet it with Vivatone, and pat 
gently all over the face, paying particular 
attention to the nose and cheeks where the 





She had nearly finished when Mr. Hyn- 
son came to the door. ‘‘Have you any- 
where to go, Miss Archer? It’s late fora 
young woman to be out alone—and it’s 
raining. Maybe you’d better stay to- 
night—I mean, if you didn’t mind.” 

““T’vesome friends—I’m allright. Please 
don’t worry about me, I’m perfectly all 
right. I’m sorry—about the children, I 
mean.” 


E SIGHED. “I’m sorry too. The 

children are going to miss you like 
anything. It’s Mrs. Hynson’s nerves, you 
know. She’s very high-strung, and she 
gets worked up and says things she doesn’t 
mean. These people she goes with, they’re 
not good for her, I’m sure—but what can 


I do? Well ——” He made a hopeless ~ 


gesture. ‘‘There’s no use talking.”” Now 
he was fumbling in his pocket. “I want 
you to take this, and I’ll send you the bal- 
ance of your month’s wages if you’ll let me 
have your address. You’re entitled to it, 
you know, but I don’t happen to have 
quite so much on me tonight.”” He gave 
her a twenty-dollar bill and a five. 

“I wouldn’t take money for a whole 
month unless I’d stayed,”’ said Eve. ‘‘ This 
is full payment for the time I’ve been 
here.” 

Mr. Hynson gave her a crooked, mirth- 
less smile. ‘‘Anybody’d know you’d not 
been up against the world very long, Miss 
Archer. You’re easy. You take every- 
thing you can get, anywhere you can get 
it. You get yours—for believe me, every- 
body else is trying to get his, in this town.” 

Eve was tempted to tell him that Mrs. 
Hynson and her friends had warped his 
point of view, but it seemed a useless thing 
to say. Mr. Hynson would never break 
his shackles, declare independence and 
rule his household, poor dreary creature. 
“I’m rather like the Pharisee,” thought 
Eve, ‘thanking God that I’m not like Mr. 
Hynson. And yet, so long as I stayed at 
home and never had any life of my own I 
was like him. I can see that now. It’sa 
mercy I broke away while I’m still young.” 

She kissed Moira and Sheila, picked up 
her two suitcases, and bade farewell to the 
magenta camel. Mark, the man on the 
servants’ elevator, was a kindly old fellow 
and he helped her with her burden. “It’s 
a bad night out,” he said. ‘‘Don’t you 
want a taxi?” 

“I don’t know where I’m going. I’ve 
got to phone first.” 

“It’s against the rules for maids to use 
the house phones, but I know the lad on 
the switchboard. Come on front.” 


RS. RICH, at the other end of the 

wire, heard her story with clucks of 
indignation. ‘“‘The woman should be tarred 
and feathered. You did right to go. Eve, I 
can’t tell you to come over here tonight as 
I’d like to do, because I’ve got another 
girl in the house. Get a taxi and go to the 
New York Y. W. and rent a room for the 
night, and tomorrow come over and see 
me. I declare—such people! They’re not 
human!”’ 

And the next night, after supper— 
which Eve had helped to cook—Mrs. 
Rich said: ‘‘Eve, let me tell you some- 
thing. Never worry about what you can’t 
help, and don’t try to live other people’s 
lives for them. I’d go crazy if I didn’t 
live by those two rules. Be as kind and 
helpful as you can to everybody, but in 
the last word each of us has got to stand 
for himself. You did your best by the 
Hynsons; now forget them! There’s noth- 
ing so footless as grieving about people 
who haven’t got the gimp and the spirit 
to do the right thing, and the Hynsons 
haven't.” 

“If anybody but you said that, Mrs. 
Rich, I’d think it was cold and heartless.” 

“Tt isn’t. It’s mush-headed to keep 
worrying and stewing over things you 
can’t straighten out, and people you can’t 
do anything for. Lots of people call it 
sympathy; I call it simp.” 

Irma and Eve dissolved in disrespectful 
laughter. ‘‘Moms, you’rea scream!” said 
Irma, and jumped up to give her parent a 
kiss. 


7: 


“I’m perfectly right. Stop, you wild 
thing, you’re choking me.”’ 

Eve had followed Irma’s demonstra- 
tion. ‘“You’re a perfect angel. What 
would’ve become of me without you and 
Irma?” 

“You’re both flighty, giggling chil- 
dren.” Mrs. Rich straightened her collar 
and smiled at them. “And all this per- 
formance gets us no nearer to work for 
Eve.” 

“T asked at the agency and they’ve got 
an opening for a reception-room girl, but 
it only pays twelve a week. Eve can’t live 
on that,” contributed Irma. ‘A decent 
room will cost seven, at least, and then 
there’s food, carfare, laundry, lunches, 
clothes ——’”’ 

“Yes, a job like that’s only for a gir! 
who lives at home,”’ said Mrs. Rich. ‘“‘] 
can’t help thinking—though you two’ll 
jump down my throat, I suppose—about 
this cake she made tonight. It’s a shame 
for such a talent to be utterly wasted, 
isn’t it?” 

““Moms, are you bound to make Eve 
into a cook!”’ 

“No, I’m not, miss. But it’s something 
she can do and do well. She ought to 
make it pay her.” 


oF HY was I brought up without train- 
ing of any kind? I couldn’t even go 

to normal school and get a teacher’s certifi- 

cate—mother wouldn’t hear of it.”’ 

“Your mother’s certainly old-fashioned. 
Every girl nowadays ought to know some 
one thing she can earn a living with.”’ This 
was Irma. “Even if you do get married, 
you may want to go on working.”’ 

“T don’t hold with any young married 
woman trying to keep an office position,” 
said Mrs. Rich firmly. ‘If she can get 
part-time work, or if she can do some- 
thing at home, well and good, but a girl 
who’s trying to keep house and get used to 
marriage, and works eight hours a day in 
an office besides, is wearing out her strength 
and her nerves faster than she ought; 
mark my words.” 

*“Well, moms, maybe so, but lots of ’em 
do it. And if you get married and stop 
work something might happen that you’d 
have to begin again; maybe your hus- 
band gets sick, or he dies, and if you’ve 
not got a trade handy, you're out of 
luck.” 

“This gets us nowhere with Eve. What 
do you want to do, Eve? What’s your in- 
clination?”’ 

“‘T don’t believe I’ve got any. The first 
thing I must do is get a room to live in, 
and then I’ll read the want ads, and snoop 
around the employment agencies, and I’ll 
land something before my money gives 
out.” 

“‘And you telephone me whatever job 
you get and wherever you rent a room,”’ 


was Mrs. Rich’s final word. ‘‘There’s lots 


of queer things goes on, and you’d not 
know what you were getting into.” 


VIII 


HE thought she had seen every vacant 
room in New York—tiny cold rooms 
with dreary back-yard outlooks, skylight 
rooms with no outlook at all save through 
the sooty glass above, dirty rooms with a 
smell of vermin, rooms with rickety furni- 
ture and hard thin beds, rooms at the top 
of a five-story house and no bath but on 
the first floor, basement rooms very dank 
and cellarish, rooms with dark red or green 
wall paper as depressing as the magenta 
camel! And with all these the gimlet 
glances and sharp questions of the land- 
ladies, invariably accompanied by ‘‘No 
cooking in the room and no laundry in the 
bathroom.”” Frequently she got no farther 
than the front stoop—‘“‘I don’t take young 
women alone’’—ending her quest before it 
was begun. 

To one landlady who seemed more 
human than the rest she made objection: 
“But I can’t help being alone, and I must 
cook in my room. I can’t afford to eat in 
restaurants all the time. And I must 
wash out some of my things.” 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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THE KITCHEN 
ARISES 
TO NEW HEIGHTS 


A delightful intimacy has taken the place 
of the cold, stiff-back society of a few years ago. 
People who come into your house, wander all 
over it. Nine times out of ten, before the evening 
is over your guests have been out in your kitchen. 
Is it modern and up-to-date—full of color and 
cheer and conveniences? 

It isa simple matter to brighten up your kitch- 
en, and at surprisingly low cost. A good way to 
start is with a Hoosier Cabinet because it puts 
everything in its place, and adds a new note of 


cS) H. M.Co. 


charm to the kitchen at the same time. Other 
Hoosier Equipment can be bought; such as 
Hoosier units, breakfast-tables and chairs all fin- 
ished and decorated to match any Hoosier Cabi- 
net. When you have installed Hoosier Equip- 
ment, you have gone a long way toward refur- 
nishing your kitchen. Vor only that, you have 
started to save time and steps by introducing a new 
system of orderliness in your kitchen. Hoosier Equip- 
ment is sold on terms so convenient you never 
miss the money. * . . . 


Send for New Free Booklet about 428 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Ind. Use 
Modern Kitchens. Please address margin below for your name and address. 
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Yellowstones greatest thrill 


opy Roap 


included in your Burlington ticket without extra cost 





























Two Weeks is Ample Time for this Great Low-cost Vacation 


ON’T MISS the thrilling 90-mile 

motor ride over’ this famous 
mountain highway through the Buf- 
falo Bill country. 


“You don’t see Yellowstone Park 
if you don’t see the Cody Road,” 
say all who have taken this memo- 
rable trip. 


It costs nothing extra. Your Bur- 
lington ticket takes you in Gardiner 
Gateway—out the Cody Road, or vice 
versa. 


Your Burlington ticket also takes 
you to Scenic Colorado at no extra 
railroad fare. The Black Hills of 
South Dakota and the Big Horn 
Mountains are on the way. A side 
trip from Denver to Colorado Springs 
free for the asking. 


See Glacier National Park on the 
same tour. Only a few dollars extra 
rail fare. Only Burlington Service 
makes possible this wonderful com- 
bination tour at this price. 


Burlington 
Route 


The Most Popular 
Route to the Rockies 


Route 


Famous Burlington Service all the 
way. The only through trains from 
Chicago to the Cody, Gardiner and 
Bozeman Gateways to Yellowstone; 
the only through Pullmans between 
the Cody Gateway of Yellowstone 
and Denver, and between Yellow- 
stone and Glacier. 


This wonderful vacation will cost 
you no more in time or money than 
an ordinary vacation near home. 
Special summer rates, effective June 1, 
make the cost surprisingly low. 


“ “ “ 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


Here is a new, carefree way to see 
the Rockies — with a _ Burlington 
Escorted Tour Party. joo oe 
Definite cost covering all | “’r\"" 
necessary expenses. Every- | \\“@ 
thing planned in advance. 

Travel expert with each 
party. Ask for Tours Book. 





— MAIL THIS — 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. LH-1 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your free illustrated book about 
Yellowstone vacations. 


eee ee ee 


CO Mark an X here if you wish the book 
on Burlington Escorted Tours. 
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“Then you don’t want a furnished 
room. What you want is a one-room 
apartment,” was the reply. 

“But how can one room be an apart- 
ment?” asked Eve. 

“It’s got a bathroom and a kitchen- 
ette. Lots of old houses are being made 
over like that. If you could get some 
other girl to go in with you it wouldn’t 
cost no more than a nice furnished room.” 
The door went to with a bang, as if the 
speaker was sorry she had been so oblig- 
ing. 

““Wouldn’t cost more than a furnished 
room with the cost cut in two,” thought 
Eve. ‘That means I can’t possibly af- 
ford it.” 

But at least she would look about and 
be sure. People had a disconcerting way 
of sometimes speaking the truth and some- 
times not. The only way to know was to 
see for oneself. 

But the one-room apartments she found 
alarmingly confirmed the landlady’s words. 
A hundred dollars a month—another 
ninety, another seventy-five. Even the 
lone specimen she found at fifty was hope- 
less for her; it had no furniture. Unwill- 
ingly she began to think about another 
nursery-governess situation. 


T TOOK so much money to live! AIl- 

ready the twenty-five dollars she had 
had from Mr. Hynson was half gone. And 
she had no place tolive and no work. There 
was nothing at the Y. W. employment 
agency for her ‘at present.’”’ There was 
nothing at other agencies where she called 
at Irma’s direction, and each time she 
registered in one of them it meant a dollar 
of her precious cash. And she was only 
“unskilled labor’’—she came to hate the 
term. Her mother, she saw it now, had 
done her a far greater wrong than not 
to love her, and she had done the same to 
Bernice. They had grown up unfitted to 
do anything at all with a cash value except 
what could be done by just such people as 
Mina, their colored servant. And Eve 
saw further that though her mother doted 
on Bernice, she had made her the more 
useless of her two daughters. A fine com- 
mentary on maternal affection! 

She had reached the nadir of bafflement 
and exasperation after a day spent in fu- 
tile search for her two necessities, when 
she went into a cafeteria for her lunch. 
She’d been there before, for the food was 
good and clean and cheap, and there was a 
pleasant woman at the cashier’s desk. 
There was an older woman, who seemed to 
be the manager, who was amiable, too, and 
almost everyone who came in knew them 
both and spoke to them by name. Eve 
had noticed this the first time she entered 
and it had brought her back, even when 
she felt she couldn’t afford to eat there. 
It made her feel less isolated, less drearily 
forlorn just to be among people who recog- 
nized one another. 


HE second time she came the cashier 

recognized her. ‘‘Oh, good evening. 
Did you like the muffins? We thought they 
were specially good today.” 

“*Aren’t you nice?” cried Eve. ‘‘I was 
dying for somebody to speak to me like a 
friend.” 

“You a stranger? It’s hard at first, 
isn’t it? I know; I went through it not so 
long ago. Haven’t you any friends in the 
city?” 

“T have two over in Brooklyn, but I 
can’t be bothering them all the time. 
They’re busy.”’ She looked about the 
clean, shining place, and spoke with her 
usual impulsiveness. ‘‘You don’t need 
any help, do you? I’ve been looking and 
looking for a job ——’” 

““Why—I don’t know. Mrs. Cleeve, 
come over here a minute, please.” 

The older woman came up. “Have you 
ever worked in a cafeteria, or a tea room, 
or a restaurant of any kind?”’ she asked. 

“No, but I could. I can cook.” Eve 
heard herself with amazement bringing 
out her one ability, the one she did not 
want to use. 


; 


The two women considered her. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you going to let Mamie go?”’ asked the 
cashier; then to Eve: ‘‘Mamie makes 
the salads, and dishes up desserts, cuts the 
pies and cakes, you know, serves portions 
of pudding.” 

“‘T could certainly do that.” 

“You might take her on to help Mamie 
and see how she gets along.” 

“The work’s pretty hard—hours eight 
to five,” said Mrs. Cleeve. ‘‘We serve 
about nine hundred every day for lunch, 
and three and four hundred for dinner. 
The pay is fifteen a week, but you gei 
coffee and toast in the morning and a good 
lunch. Do you want to try it?” 


VE did not wait to reflect. Eight to 

five meant a freeevening. She plunged. 
“Yes, Ido. Don’t you—don’t you want 
any references?” 

“T can tell pretty much what people are 
without references,” said Mrs. Cleeve. 
“‘Now, you be here tomorrow at eight 
o’clock sharp.” 

It seemed to be settled. Mrs. Cleeve 
went over to the counter and Eve was left 
with the cashier. ‘“‘You’ve been awfully 
kind. Thank you ever so much. I was so 
blue when I came in here!” 

“T’ve been through it all myself; and 
you can take it from me, the first six 
months are the hardest. After that you 
begin to get the swing of the city.” 

The swing of the city! Out in the 
street the motors rushed by, the elevated 
trains banged and blustered, and there 
was the restless surge and eddy of the side- 
walk crowd. The swing of the city—no, 
she hadn’t got into it yet. She was still 
uncertain, still confused, still awed and 
frightened, and that left her outside its 
confident, hardy rhythm. It was too big, 
too careless, too overpowering. She was 
merely the atom of dust sucked in at ran- 
dom, too small, too light to make a way for 
itself, to direct its fate.’ Yet when she 
looked up to the deep burning blue of the 
sky, and when the wind swept the street 
and brought a clean whiff of the sea, she 
could not help feeling elation and hope. 

One-half her worry was gone. She had 
a job, a job picked up by sheer accident. 
Eve had no notion that most of the aimless 
young things who look for work in the city 
find it in just this same loose, undirected 
way, that it is only the skilled and sea- 
soned worker who organizes the search 
for a place. But she did recognize the 
effect of chance in her own case, and rea- 
soned from it that if a job was so found, a 
place to live in might be so discovered also. 
She began to look about her, for Mrs. Rich 
had impressed on her that she must live 
within walking distance of her work. No 
carfare meant sixty cents more at the end 
of the week. 


ERE was a sign, furnished apartment 
to let. Four rooms, a hundred and 
fifty dollars. And here was another near 
by—two rooms at exactly the same price. 
In the next block she saw what she could 
now easily recognize—an old house made 
over, with a to-let sign flapping from an 
iron bar. It had been a shabby, down-at- 
heel old brick house, and the thin stucco 
slapped over its facade made it look like a 
poor old woman with a coat of cheap cos- 
metics. After repeated ringing a woman 
appeared, wiping her hands on her apron 
“There’s only wan vacant, first floor, 
back, eighty dollars, very light, all con- 
vayniences,” she recited in a winning 
brogue. ‘“‘I’ll show’t to y’.” 
“No use—I can’t afford eighty dollars 
I won’t bother to look. My heavens, | 
wish I was a millionaire! I’d build some 
houses for really poor girls. Oh, well— 
thank you.” She slowly moved away. 
“‘Holdon,”’ called the janitress. ‘‘There’s 
Miss Trevinne on the third floor front’s 
wanting someone to go snacks with her. 
She had a friend, but she took sick and 
went home. Why don’t you talk to her? 
I know she’s in—I seen her light up the 
stairs only ten mints ago!” 
“But she wouldn’t want a stranger.” 


(Continued on Page 221) 
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~she would have made sure that the Prince found her under a blanket 
colored like some rare flower and fleecy as a summer cloud! 

And if she were seeking such a blanket today, there’s no doubt but that 
she would choose an Esmond. They are so beautiful to look at—so soft 
to touch—so cosily comfortable to sleep under! 

it we could get the Princess into a practical housewifely mood, these 
are the interesting things we would tell her about Esmond Blankets: 

‘they are the only blankets with the wonderful new “Two-in-One” weave. 

his gives them a multitude of additional air spaces, which keep the heat in 
and the cold out, making Esmonds softer and warmer without extra weight. 


ESMOND 


Soft and warm 


ESMOND 


Furthermore, Esmond Blankets are single length; that is, they have the 
two thicknesses of the old-fashioned pair blanket woven into one. There- 
fore, they are easier to arrange on the bed, easier to wash, air and store. 


The fascinating Esmond colors and designs range from delicate pastel 
shades to gorgeous Indian hues; from the severely plain to the lavishly 
modern—harmonizing with every scheme of bedroom decoration. 

Esmond Cortex-finish Blankets are priced from about $3.50 to $7. Esmond 
Pure Wool Blankets and Esmond Camel’s Hair Blankets, about $8.50 to 
$36.00. Esmond Baby Blankets (made both in Cortex-finish and in wool) 
about 85c to $5.00. The Esmond Mills, 21 E. 26th Street, New York City. 


BLANKETS 


BLANKET as Rabbit Fur 


Ture 





TNSIDE that room there are whispers— 
*~ tiptoes—tear-stained cheeks. A dis- 
traught mother is anxiously bending over 
the still white-bed, sobbing, watching and 
—hoping. Her child is fighting—desper- 
ately. He wants to live. He wants a chance 
to play again with the other boys and girls. 
Danger Days have come. 


Danger Days are bound to come in the 
lives of your boys and girls. They are days 
when vitality is low—when resistance 
against disease is weak—when a child’s 
chances are less—and a disease germ’s 
chances are greater. Sniffly noses, sore 
throats, finicky appetites, coated tongues are 
the warning signals. 

The germs in the air know how to fight 
your boys and girls. Give your precious 
children the reserve energy to fight back! 


Healthy bodies are safe bodies 
Health comes from sunshine, fresh air, 
sound sleep, vigorous exercise, and above 
all—nourishing food. The foods your chil- 
dren eat are the building materials of which 
their growing bodies are made. Healthy 
bodies cannot be made of poor materials. 
Active, growing bodies need more than 
plenty of food! There are Danger Days 
ahead. They need the right kind of food. 
It must contain the vital elements for mak- 








Other Ralston Products 


Checkr Corn Flake—The Super Flavor Corn Flake 
Map!-Flake—The Entire Wheat Flake 
Ry-Krisp—The Entire Rye Wafer 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
Checkr Redi-Cooked Oats 
New Oata—Rolled Oats with parts of Rolled Wheat 
Checkr Rolled Oats 
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ing strong bones, sound teeth, firm flesh, 
red blood and worlds of energy for to- 
morrow. Who knows—tomorrow may be 
the Danger Day! If any single vital element 
is missing in the food of boys and girls, no 
amount of fresh air, exercise or sleep can 
supply it. What are these vital elements? 
Where can they be found? Every mother 
owes it to her children to know. 


Whole wheat builds resistance 
When nature conceived the grain of wheat, 
she created a spark of life. She crowded 
into the whole wheat berry the very 
food elements essential to life and growth. 
In Ralston, the whole wheat cereal, children 
get the things growing bodies must have 
to fortify them against the Danger Days 
to come—for none of the vital food 
elements of whole wheat have been 
removed in making Ralston. 

You want those youngsters of yours to have 
sturdy bones and hard white teeth? It 
takes calcium and phosphorus to build 
bones and teeth. Ralston has calcium— 
lots of it—and phosphorus too. 

You want your youngsters to be strong— 
with flesh solid and firm? Then they need 
proteins. The whole wheat berry is rich in 
them. And these precious proteins are all 
retained in making Ralston. 
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Reserve strength will see him through 


You want your children to be red-blooded, 
active, eager, rosy-cheeked? Then they 
must have iron. Ralston gives it to them. 


You want alert, wide-awake, energetic 
youngsters? The embryo and center of the 
whole wheat berry in Ralston are store- 
houses of energy. You want to be sure 
that your youngsters have natural, normal 
elimination? The bran in Ralston helps 
nature function normally. . 


You want above all a merry sparkle in their 
eyes—happiness that comes with perfect 
health—the steady, wholesome growth that 
comes with hardy, well-nourished systems. 
Then vitamins of life and growth must be 
provided. Ralston supplies them. 


Let Danger Days come—the Ralston 
boys and girls will be ready for them! 


Use the Danger Days Coupon 


We have a most important booklet for you 
—about Danger Days—how you can recog- 
nize them—how you can fortify your chil- 
dren against them. It is 32 pages fully 
illustrated. The name of the book is ‘‘ Health 
through Whole Grain Diets.”’ Send for it. 
It may mean warding off many Danger 
Days! The coupon will bring your compli- 
mentary copy, and a unique novelty for the 
children called the “Magic Blackboard.”’ 


DANGER DAYS COUPON 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


Kindly mail me a complimentary copy of the 32-page Danger Days 


Booklet ‘‘ Health through Whole Grain Diets,” and the novelty 
called the ‘“‘ Magic Blackboard.” 


Name. 





Street address 





City State 
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““She’d want anybuddy’d help pay the 
rint. You go up and talk with her. That’ll 
do no harrm.,” 

Eve went slowly up the stairs, at every 

tep feeling more and more of an idiot. 
‘Just like me,” she thought. “I fall for 
every crazy idea. What’ll I say to this 
irl? She'll think I haven’t a grain o 
sense, and I wouldn’t blame her ——” 
[his was the door—what a funny name— 
Yriane Trevinne. She knocked and waited. 

“Who is it?’”’ asked a voice. 

“The janitress sent me up to see you; 
she said you wanted a—I mean ——”’ 

The door opened and a slight, sandy- 
haired girl in a green smock stood before 
Eve. ‘You want to rent part of the 
room?” she asked, and there was unmis- 
takable relief in her voice. “‘Come in.” 

Eve went in and looked about such a 
room as she had never seen before. It re- 
minded her of Mrs. Hynson’s grown poor 
and shabby, combined with the homely 
contents of her own room in Cadeville. 
The walls were green like Yriane’s smock, 
dabbled with strange bright painted deco- 
rations, and there were sketches in the 
same odd style pinned about at random. 
The furniture—two couches, a chest of 
drawers, a big walnut wardrobe, a table, 
chairs and an easel—had all come unmis- 
takably from the cheapest of secondhand 
shops and had passed through many vicis- 
situdes. The curtains were wispy gray 
theatrical gauze, and whoever had made 
and hung them was a novice. 


“TTSHERE’S the bath,” said Yriane, 
opening one door. ‘“‘And here’s the 
kitchenette,” opening another. ‘Could 
youcomeright away? Therent’sonly fifty- 
five dollars; you’d have topay half. We’d 
each get our own food. I’m a vegetarian.” 
She talked in a quick, anxious voice. “I 
took this with another girl, and she came 
down with flu and when she was over it 
one of her lungs was bad, and she had to 
go out to Colorado. I’ve got linen and 
bedclothes—mother sent me those; I’ve 
got everything but ready money, and 
father won’t give me any more because he 
wants to starve me out; he never wanted 
me to study art and he absolutely forbade 
me to come to New York. I’ve got fifty 
dollars a month of my own, from one of 
my aunts, and he can’t take that away 
from me, and mother sneaks me a little 
now and then, so I managed very well until 
Lola got sick.”” She checked herself, went 
on more quietly. “‘I’ve been nearly mad 
with anxiety, I didn’t know what to do. 
I wouldn’t go home, and, oh—the city’s so 
hard.” She swallowed. ‘I haven’t asked 
you to sit down—or anything ——’”’ She 
pointed to a chair, and perched herself 
uneasily on the edge of one of the couches. 
She made Eve think of the babes in the 
woods, she was so helpless, so forlorn. 
“You're an artist?” she asked—she 
couldn’t think of anything more leading. 
“T’m not yet, but I will be. I’m study- 
ing. I’m sure to succeed. What—what 
do you do?” 

“T’ve got a job in a cafeteria, making 
salads and slicing pie.” 

Yriane regarded this as a joke. ‘‘ You’re 
not serious! Why, you’re a—if the word 
wasn’t obsolete I’d say that you’re a lady. 
You can’t do that sort of thing.” 

“T can do that, or starve, or go back to 
my family. I’d rather do that!” said Eve 
dryly. 


“(\H, IF it’s that way—of course you 
; can always use what you’ve learned 
in sociological articles, if you intend to 
Write, or even in fiction.” 

“I don’t intend to write. I’m doing it 
because I don’t know how to do anything 
elise. Don’t let’s have any misunderstand- 
ing about it. I’m not an artist or a writer, 
a musician, or anything fancy. And if you 
feel you’d rather not have me room with 
you don’t hesitate to say so right off.” 

_“Oh, but I do want you. I liked you 
the moment you came in. I’m sure we’d 
get along. And I’m in a frightful hole. 





The rent’s overdue, and they might put 


me out in another week, and then—I’d 
have to give up.” 

This frank confession of mixed necessity 
and choice reassured Eve somewhat. “I’m 
in a hole too,” said Eve. “I’ve got to find 
a place where I can live on my wages, and 
do my own cooking and most of my wash- 
ing. Will you object to that?” 

“T don’t care what you cook or what 
you wash if you’ll come and pay your half 
of the rent,” said Yriane. ‘‘ You will come, 
won’t you? There’s a girl at the art school 
who would, but I wouldn’t have her ex- 
cept as a very last resort.” 

“What was the matter with her?” asked 
Eve. 


“A TOTHING, personally—it’s her views. 

I couldn’t sleep under the same roof 
with anybody who sneers at Tousseau and 
Matisse; I’d murder her. Do tell me you 
believe in the moderns.” 

“T don’t know anything about art. So 
you can’t get up any argument with me.” 

“But that’s wonderful! Then you’re 
coming? Have you much luggage?” 

“I’ve got two suitcases, and I’ll go and 
get them. They’re checked at the Y. W.”’ 

Yriane’ looked at her doubtfully. “I 
hope you won’t mind my saying so, but 
you’re not ardent about good works, are 
you? All that sort of thing seems to me so 
fearfully bourgeois—you won’t intrude it 
on me, will you, if you do go in for it?” 

Eve laughed. ‘‘ You must be one of the 
young intelligentzia I’ve read about. I'll 
try not to offend any of your finer in- 
stincts, provided you won’t be too severe 
with my simple ignorances and beliefs.” 

Yriane did not detect the whiff of irony. 
“T hope I can respect anyone’s beliefs,” 
she said, “provided they are sincere.” 

“There, at least, we can agree,”’ said 
Eve. “And now I’m going to run along 
and I’ll be back in half an hour or so.” 

As she went downstairs the janitress 
came out of her lair. ‘‘You’ve took up 
with her?” she asked. “‘I hope so. She’s 
a queer one, Miss Trevinne; she needs 
looking after—that’s why I sent you up. 
You’re not the flighty kind.” 

““My goodness, I hope she’s not very 
flighty,” exclaimed Eve in dismay. 

“Sure, you know what I mean—she’s 
one of the regular Village crowd. They 
talk a lot, and they dress queer, and they 
don’t do nothing much. Miss Trevinne’s 
not so bad as some, and her mamma’s a 
fine woman—she’s been here twicet to see 
her and sick at heart she is over her child. 
But when they get the Village bug you 
just hafta wait till they get over it. I 
know; I’ve lived here twenty years.” 


EFORE she went to fetch her baggage 
Eve reported everything over the 
phone to Irma, and found her intense 
amusement very steadying. ‘‘It’s the fun- 
niest stuff I ever heard,” said Irma. “‘Moms 
is out, and I daresay if she was home she’d 
tell you to watch your step, but I don’t 
take it so seriously. I think you’ll have a 
great time, and I’m coming to see you to 
get a look at this girl with the queer name. 
You know, Eve, I love living at home 
with moms, but sometimes I just perish to 
adventure about a bit too. Don’t worry 
about the restaurant—if you don’t like it 
you’ll find something else, and your little 
friend Irma is on hand in case of fire, re- 
member. By the way, there’s a letter here 
for you; I’ll mail it to your new address, 
and it’ll be in the first mail. It’s from 
your mother, I think.” 

Thus reassured, Eve hurried to get her 
suitcase and return. It was going to be 
diverting to live with a wild bird like 
Yriane, and hear her rave about art. “I 
seem to have a faculty for spotting odd 
ones,” thought Eve, remembering the 
Hynsons. She wondered what her mother 
was writing about. There’d been no letter 
from her since the first. 

When she returned she found Yriane 
had made an ineffectual attempt to put 
the place in order, and had gone out. She 
had pushed her clothes over to one side of 
the wardrobe and added a clean towel to 
the several soiled ones. And she had laid 
sheets and blankets on the couch which 
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SHIRTS -:> 


SUITS 


OPE. IS best dressed when 


he wears Kaynee. For Kaynee 
sets the styles in boys’ wear— 
everywhere! On “dress-up” 
occasions a suit, blouse or shirt 
by Kaynee makes a boy the 
style leader of his crowd. And 
for regular wear none equals 
them in durability and econ- 
omy. Distinctive in fit, fabric 
and fine tailoring. Styled and 
fashioned for boy-action as well 
as looks. At your favorite store. 


Our new booklet—" Boy Types and How to 
Dress Them” —sent free. Address Dept. JA 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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You now can have for your own, prints 
and shades sponsored by world-famous 
couturiers and masters of style in Amer- 
ica. No longer need you merely admire 
and long for them— 


For the newest style and color motifs 
that you see in the most expensive, lux- 
urious materials are yours in long-wearing, 
beautifully woven, economically priced 
ABC FABRICS. 
Wherever you live, they can be yours—to 
individualize the dress of you and your 
children if you mail the coupon for free 
samples of :— 
ABC FINE ZEPHYR 
ABC BUTY SATINETTE 
ABC PRINTS Silk & Cotton 
ABC PLAIN ABC RAYSLIP 


PAST OLOR _sUBSTITUTES 
MONEY BAC! The a, eet cummet be 
H duplicated. If your dealer can- 
We will refund not show you the full name 
the cost of mater- stamped on the selvage of 
tal and maki every yard, it is not peensioe 
if an : ABC Fabric. We will tell you 
if any si how to get genuine ABC if 


your dealer cannot supply you. 


ABY fades 
ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 
43 White St., New York 





Please send free, postpaid ABC samples. 
(Be sure to PRINT complete information) 


Lae Wy. Go| a nn a oe 
Does he sell ABC FABRICS? . .... 6. ceca cess 
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(Treated with Bloomaid) (Not Treated) 
Apply Bloomaid to the soil and flowers 


bloom earlier—longer. In tests it 
made plants double the size in 30 days of those 
not treated—brought blooms 10 days sooner. 
Bloomaid makes shrubs and hedges grow rap- 
idly. Brings earlier, tenderer vegetables. Three 
convenient forms—tablets, liquid; pulverized 
—at Seed, Hardware and Drug Stores. 
If your dealer does not have Bloomaid, we 
will supply you. Write for booklet on How to 
Have Better Flowers and Gardens. 
The Blue Maid on the label is your guarantee 
of genuine Bloom-aid. Virginia-Carolina 


Chemical Corp., Box 1116-B, Richmond, Va. 


BLOOMAID 


For Flowers—Shrubs—Vegetables 





Boxes of 125 tablets, 25c. 
Liquid form, 8oz. bot- 
tle, 40c. Also in 1-lb. 
cans—5-lb. containers 


and 25-lb. bags. 


For velvety lawns use 
-C Fairway Fertilizer. 





was to be Eve’s. Eve hung up her own 
dresses, scrubbed the bathtub—it needed 
it—did a little general tidying without 
disturbing Yriane’s belongings, made up 
her bed, took a hot bath and put on a 
kimono. Then she remembered that she 
hadn’t had any supper, and there was 
nothing in the kitchenette for breakfast. 
So she slipped into a dress and went down 
on the street to the nearest shop, where, 
after long consideration of the state of her 
finances, she bought two rolls, a very 
small can of baked beans and an apple. 
No butter; she couldn’t afford it. When 
she went back to her new quarters Yriane 
had come in and as she ate her supper they 
had more talk. In an outburst of confi- 
dence Yriane confided that her real name 
was Anne. 

“‘T have a friend,” she explained, “‘who 


- changes people’s names scientifically. It’s 


done by numbers, terribly clever and in- 
tricate. Your name you were baptized 
with may be your worst handicap, so he 
changes it for you into something that 
suits your individuality, and then, you 
see, you’re bound to be successful.” 

“‘T don’t follow exactly.” 

“T’m not very good at explaining, but 
we'll go to see her, and she’ll know the 
minute she looks at you whether or not 
you have the right name, and she’ll change 
it for you. It only costs ten dollars.” 


HAVEN’T any ten dollars to spend on 

getting my name changed,” said Eve; 
then she realized how rude that sounded. 
“Though it sounds extremely interesting,” 
she added politely. 

“It’s vital! You must have the right 
letters in your name, or you get nowhere. 
The first day after I’d found my right 
name the professor of our life class came 
over to me and gave me a long criticism of 
my drawing—and he’d never noticed me 
before.”’ 

Eve thought it better to change the sub- 
ject. ‘‘Did you do all this?” she asked, 
nodding toward the decorated walls. 

“Yes; do you like them?” 

Eve thought she might safely venture 
on a little hifaluting of her own. ‘“‘I felt 
the color the moment I came in,”’ she said 
solemnly. 

“How splendid. Now I know we'll get 
on! You know, it’s nice to have someone 
here; I’ve been lonely—and afraid.”” Her 
sophisticated, sharp little face suddenly 
reminded Eve of Moira. Her mouth 
drooped childishly, her thin shoulders 
sagged. And in spite of her foolishness 
Eve knew that she liked her, and that they 
would be friends. 

In the morning the letter from her 
mother had not come and she almost for- 
got it as she hurried to the cafeteria. By 
running the last two blocks she managed 
to be a second or so ahead of eight o’clock, 
and had to wait until Mrs. Cleeve came 
in, a few minutes later. 
With her was the 


chipping off the words. “‘Come with me, 
miss. What’s your name?” 
“Eve Archer,” rather faintly. 


“T’LL help you until you get started,” 

chipped Miss Woodall. ‘“‘ We have four 
regulars and two specials today. The regu- 
lars are plain head lettuce, cottage cheese, 
lettuce and tomato, and mixed fruit. The 
specials are stuffed egg and tuna fish. Now 
watch me. Two cuts of the head of let- 
tuce—there. Three lettuce leaves and two 
cottage cheese balls sprinkled with pa- 
prika—there. Three lettuce leaves, and 
three slices peeled tomato—there. Two 
lettuce leaves, two pieces banana, four 
pieces orange, a canned fig, sprinkle of 
chopped nuts, piping of cream cheese— 
there. There’s your four regulars. Now 
the specials: Two lettuce leaves, two 
halves hard-boiled egg, yolks mashed with 
mayonnaise and put back—that’s one; 
two lettuce leaves, shaped mound of tuna 
fish first seasoned and moistened with 
mayonnaise—there’s the other. You make 
your own French dressing. The pastry 
cook makes the mayonnaise and Russian. 
The first thing you do is wash the lettuce, 
peel tomatoes, and stuff the eggs. -Linda’ll 
help you with the lettuce. Ask me when 
you want anything, but don’t bother me 
more than is necessary.” 

Linda was a rat-faced, undersized girl 
with a grouch on the world. She pushed 
Eve toward a double sink used for wash- 
ing vegetables, and waved a careless 
thumb at a mountain of unwashed lettuce. 
She had nothing to say, and Eve, with in- 
stant dislike, would not ask her to help. 
But presently the chief cook, a high- 
shouldered, clear-skinned Swede, came 
over to them. 

“Here iss coffee and a bun for you,” she 
said to Eve. ‘‘ You have had nothing to 
eat. Linda, show her how the lettuce is 
drained. Do not be so mean.” 

“Don’t start bossing me, Helga—I’ll 
tell Miss Woodall.” 

“Yess, do. I adwise you to do it.” 
Helga went off laughing, but the bun and 
the steaming coffee remained, earnest of 
her good will. Eve ate them and felt more 
able to cope with Linda and the mountain. 

After the lettuce was washed Miss 
Woodall showed her the wide shelf table 
with cupboards beneath where she was to 
make the salads. In front at the level of 
her eyes was a small sliding door through 
which the finished dishes were to be passed. 
At her back was another shelf on which 
were the piled plates. 


LL her life long Eve Archer remem- 
bered that first day in the cafeteria. 
She compounded egg yolks with mayon- 
naise, sliced tomatoes and heads of lettuce 
until the back of the blade of the knife 
made a raw spot on her hand; she molded 
cheese balls and tuna fish until she hated 
the smell of both. Miss 





friendly cashier. 
“Oh, it’s you,” said 
Mrs. Cleeve. “I’m glad 


you’re on time. Come 
with me.” 
VE followed through 


a swinging door and 
found herself in the 
kitchen. At the end a 
ittge ice box occupied 
thé most of one side and there were adozen 
or more women starting work in what 
seemed to Eve the greatest possible con- 
fusion. Mrs. Cleeve led her through the 
kitchen into a small locker room. ‘‘Put 
your things in this empty locker, lock it, 
and keep the key. Take an apron out of 
that press.”” This being accomplished 
they went back to the kitchen and Mrs. 
Cleeve beckoned to an elderly, quick- 
motioned woman in an all-white uniform 
and apron. ‘This is Miss Woodall, the 
kitchen supervisor. Miss Woodall has 
charge of everything back here. Miss 
Woodall, this girl is to help Mamie.” 

“‘Mamie has sent us word she won’t be 
here today. I guess she saw the hand- 
writing on the wall,’’ said Miss Woodall, 





Woodall stopped now 
and then and gave her a 
bit of help with the fruit, 
and Mrs. Cleeve came 
through just before the 
rush hour and said a 
brisk encouraging word. 
“You’ve made them 
look very tempting, and 
that’s what we want. 
We’re proud of our 
salads.” 

Later, when the girls at the counter 
outside looked through and said contin- 
ually ‘“‘More salads, quick,’ her head 
swam with the effort to keep up with their 
demands and she did not care whether the 
plates looked tempting or not. The work 
of the kitchen went on around her, but she 
had no time to notice it in its particulars, 
or to separate the personalities of the 
workers beyond Linda, Miss Woodall and 
the towering Helga. When the lull came 
shortly after two o’clock, and the kitchen 
force had its lunch, her head ached so 
badly she could not eat. She went down 
in discouragement every minute. What 
was she, Eve Archer, doing in a place like 


(Continued on Page 224) 
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5 Wouldnt be 
Without my 
Bissell” 


UNDREDS of 
women write 
to this effect. The 
carpet sweeper 
is needed today 
more than 
ever. 












That ex- 
plains why 
more Bissells are 
in use than ever before. 

The fine, revolving 
bristles of the modern 
Cyco Ball-Bearing Bissell pick up lint, dirt, dust 
and crumbs instantly. No noise, no flying dust, 
no muss. Rubber bumpers protect furniture. 
A thumb-pressure empties the sweeper-pans. 

A new Cyco Ball-Bearing Bissell will delight with 
its ease of operation. Keep the old one upstairs for 
added convenience, as wise housewives now do. 

The cost of the first half-dozen brooms it saves pays 
for a Bissell, which lasts for years. At department, 
housefurnishing, furniture and hardware stores. 

Booklet of Bissell Models, or Circular on How to get 
best results from your present sweeper, on request. 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 









It With TISIT 


Don’t throw away the per- 
colator or saucepan because 
of a hole—instead, mend it 
with Tisirt. 


All you have to do is give it a coating of 
Tisit, let it dry twenty minutes and— 
presto! the object is as good as new. 
Tisit is a liquid solder that is applied with 
a stick, without heat, and dries in twenty 
minutes. Anyone can use it. Saves its cost 
in any home many times over. 
TisitT is an effective solder for aluminum. 
It can be used with radios, kitchen utensils, | 
steam pipes or any place where solder is | 
needed. | 
50c at your dealer’s. If he cannot supply | 
you, send us 50c—money order or stamps | 
| 




















—and we will send you a bottle, postpaid. 
Money back if dissatisfied. 


Letellier Laboratories, Inc. | 
Manufacturing Chemists 


DEPT. F 
119 Main Street E., Rochester, N. Y. | 
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CANNED SOUPS 


are convenient and nourishing. In 
great variety, they provide a means 
for pleasing everyone. Season them 
to suit your individual taste. To 
each can add 1 teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. B, 235 West St.,N.Y. 
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O all members 
of women’s organizations 
in America: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HE advertisement below 

is one of a series now being 
widely published throughout 
the country. All thoughtful 
women realize that a cleaner 
world would be a better place in 
which to live; and to them such 


a campaign for cleanliness can- 
not fail to be of interest. 
Furthermore these messages 
should prove a powerful rein- 
forcement to the educational 
work being done by the Cleanli- 
ness Institute, in cooperation 
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with social service organizations, 
departments of health, and 
schools, and through group 
leaders everywhere. 

The Offices of Cleanliness 
Institute are located at 45 East 
17th Street, New York City. 








What do 





the neighbors 
think of ser children? 








To every mother her own are 
the ideal children. But what do 
the neighbors think? Do fhey 
smile at happy, grimy faces ac- 
quired in wholesome play? For 
people have a way of associating 
unclean clothes and faces with 
other questionable characteristics. 


There’s CHARACTER —in SOAP & WATER 


PUBLISHED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SOAP AND GLYCERINE PRODUCERS, INC., TO AID THE WORK OF CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Fortunately, however, there’s 
soap and water. 

‘Bright, shining faces’? and 
freshly laundered clothes seem 
to make children welcome any- 
where . . . and, in addition, to 
speak volumes concerning their 
parents’ personal habits as well. 
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EASTER 
CARDS 
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As exciting as the “Birthday (ake 


Each little card proves another friend 
has remembered the date 


In shops displaying {7 
this seal you will find 

cards made by members 
of theeGreeting Card 


Association. Exquisite 
\ cards distinguished by 
the work of foremost 
writers and artists. 


























Mrs. Jennie E. Hall 
of Michigan om it 10 
you fr ders ma 


did, that - no capital. Let 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
436 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I certainly should like to hear about your plan for earning money. 
Please send mé full particulars. 























(Continued from Page 222) 


this with all these common, horrible peo- 
ple? Even Mrs. Hynson’s was better, for 
there she could keep up a pretense of not 
dropping below her class. Here she was 
nothing. The genial, hospitable atmos- 
phere which the cashier and Mrs. Cleeve 
affected outside didn’t extend to the peo- 
ple whose labor made it possible. She 
pitied herself whole-heartedly. 

By the time she had cleaned and put her 
working table and utensils in order she had 
made up her mind. She was going home. 
She didn’t care how hateful Bernice was, or 
how callous her mother; anything, any- 
thing was better than this degrading, dis- 
gusting welter of salad making in such a 
hole and among such associates. She had 
no scrap of courage left. The city was too 
hard forher. Itdidn’t matter if she did dis- 
appoint her new roommate—she mentally 
denounced Yriane as a silly who had no 
more chance of being an artist than Linda, 
so why bother about her! Irma and Mrs. 
Rich—she’d be sorry to leave them, but 
two friends seen at intervals don’t make 
an endurable life, any more than one 
swallow makes a summer. 


Cadeville would see her again in less 
than twenty-four hours. She’d look up 
trains the first thing tomorrow morning— 
she was too utterly dead beat tonight— 
and she’d go back home. And if she had 
to eat humble pie—well, she’d just have 
to eat it. At least it wouldn’t be salad. 
Once she could get into her own little bed, 
in her own little room with the whatnot 
and the ottoman, and her books, and rest 
and rest, nothing else would matter. 

It was almost six before she dragged 
herself into her new apartment. Yriane 
wasn’t there, for which she was thankful, 
but the letter from her mother lay on the 
table. She broke the seal. A sentence 
halfway down the page leaped to her eyes: 


. . . . Bernice and Randall will be mar- 
ried during the Christmas holidays, and in 
spite of your dreadful behavior, she is willing 
for you to be a bridesmaid. . . . 


She put the letter down. She had 
counted without Randall Clement; he 
had not figured in her decision. Anger and 
pride took possession of her. She could 
not go home now. 


(To be Continued) 


Where Shall We Put That Piano? 


(Continued from Page 35) 


In the present room drawing under dis- 
cussion, two other somewhat unusual 
positions for the grand piano might be 
suggested as distinctive possibilities for 
choice. The first would necessitate pull- 
ing the piano over to the space between 
the two windows—keeping it in the same 
straight line it now occupies, but with the 
keyboard falling in a line with the begin- 
ning of the glass curtain of the second win- 
dow. A somewhat larger table and chair 
could fill the wall and corner by the first 
window. The sofa, still keeping its same 
general placing, could be pushed a bit 
farther away, and the chair and arm table 
now seen in the right-hand corner could be 
pulled out into place in front of the new 
position assigned the piano. 

In this same room it would be possible 
to place the piano with its straight side 
flush with the wall against which the sofa 
is now seen, and with the keyboard 
straightly facing the second window. The 
sofa could be pulled farther down on the 
same wall, or else be moved to some other 
wall space in the room. A small cabinet 
for sheet music might be put against the 
wall between the two windows, with a 
comfortable chair near the first window, 
an adequate table with one or two lamps 
against the wall next to the hall, and an- 
other'armchair placed with its back toward 
the curved side of the piano. 

Very often extreme difficulty is found in 
harmonizing the grand piano with the 
contents of the over-small room. In the 
drawing showing the window grouping 
curtained as one window, this almost im- 
possible feat was accomplished by one 
woman with real success. After explain- 
ing that this room was entered directly 
from the porch through a door in the wall 
at the left, that stairs ascended to the sec- 
ond floor from the section of the room 
opposite that shown here, and that a wide 
door into the dining room claimed the 
major space between the piano and the 
stairway, it can be seen at once just how 
difficult this problem was. 

The first sacrifice was made in dispens- 
ing with the idea of having much furniture 
in favor of making the most of the piano. 
The second sacrifice was in giving up all 
idea of having a regulation dining suit in 
the adjacent dining room. Why? Simply 
because, in having a foldable dropleaf 
table which could be put out of the way, 
and a small chest for a buffet, it was per- 
fectly possible to use the dining room for 
the audience when entertaining with 
music. 

In another small room, which, however, 
did not have to be used as a passageway, 


the large grand piano seemed quite proper 
indeed, because very little additional 
furniture was used in the room. It was 
managed this way: The piano was placed 
straight against the far wall with its key- 
board facing the two windows found in the 
front wall of the room, which was a rather 
tiny and square boxlike affair. A small 
sofa, or love seat, was placed against each 
of the two remaining walls of the room, 
and an easy-chair was set with its back 
toward the curved side of the piano. So 
instead of this small room being crowded 
with furniture, the collection was limited 
to a very few suitable pieces, which re- 
sulted in the effect of a well-planned music 
room instead of an overcrammed and un- 
suitably furnished living room. 

There is much less to be said regarding 
the placing of the upright piano. Perhaps 
one of the most important rules which 
should be laid down at once is that the up- 
right piano should never be set cater- 
cornered in any part of the room. It must 
be remembered that this sort of piano is a 
large piece of furniture of rectangular 
shape, and as such it must be governed by 
the laws of straight placing which govern 
all other large wall pieces. 

In placing the upright piano with its 
back flat against the wall, it should be 
given frankly the central position in some 
major wall space, with a view toward bal- 
ancing some other large piece uniformly 
against an opposite wall. 

The only unusual placing of an upright 
piano which is apt to meet with real suc- 
cess in a room of suitable type, is the posi- 
tion given the upright piano in the last 
drawing. In this case the end of the piano 
is set straight with the wall, near the rear 
end of a living room which overlooks the 
terrace, lawn and neighboring valley. 
The back of the piano is covered with a 
piece of subdued tapestry, and a card 
table with an upraised leaf is set against 
it. The sofa is placed opposite the hearth. 
The front end of the rooin, which faces the 
road, is devoted to bookshelves and a desk, 
a table and two chairs. In entering this 
room through the doorway at the right of 
the sofa, attention is claimed by the hearth 
and the balance of the room’s furniture, 
before the upright piano is noticed at all. 
And yet the piano is there, and quite ready 
to furnish lovely music with utmost effi- 
ciency. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second article 
of a series on correct furniture placing. The next 
article, dealing with the utilization of the window 
as a background for furniture, will be published in 
an early issue. 
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The drink 


you read abou 


‘refresh ing’ 


Th teen 


nfs iis fem 


Good news! Good news! A 
refreshing drink. The little 
ted signs point out that it’s 
around the corner from any- 
where. © @ & It takesa 
refreshing drink to refresh. 
With Coca-Cola’s delicious 
taste and cool after-sense of 
refreshment, a little minute 
is long enough for a big rest. 


















The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Best Served Drink in the Worl. 


4 . A pure drink of natural flavors served in its 

VWVi1 20N2 5 own thin, crystal-like glass. This glass insures 

the right proportions of Coca-Cola syrup, ice- 

cold carbonated water and a little finely crushed 
ice, stirred with a spoon until the sparkling bub- 


4) day bles bead at the brim. 
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THE KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE MARKS 
FURNITURE OF 
INTRINSIC WORTH 





Illustrating Karpen Pieces 
Sofa 943—Arm Chair to match 
944— Odd Arm Chair 945— Side 
Chair 946 — Ottoman 947— 

Tables 948—Low Table 949. 


(Mail this coupon 
for the Yew 
Booklet 


Ml oF is i, = 29 
Seautiful nleriors 





Illustrated in full color by able 
artist and decorator Edgar W. 
Jenney. With countless ideas to 
adapt to your home. Mail cou- 
pon now, with ten cents to cover 
mailing costs, to S. Karpen & 
Bros., 801 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago; 37th and Broadway, New 
York; or 180 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 





NAME L.A. 





ADDRESS 





CITY AND STATE 
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AN INTERIOR IN THE MODERN MANNER 


ee ba a prize-winning urmtlure tdi 


REE from tradition, as new 

as today, the music room by 
Edgar W. Jenney here presents 
the Modern mode in furniture. In 
this able decorator’s conception 
there is a great lesson that applies 
to all interiors. The room, in every 


exquisite detail, reflects the design 


and fabric of the furniture (prize 


winner in the national Karpen 





competition for original designs). 
So every room should echo the 
character and color of its pieces. 
And that is one important reason 
for insisting on the artistry and 
integrity of Karpen furniture,what- 
ever style you prefer, new or old, 


whatever price you want to pay. 
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T WAS a bright cold April morn- 
| ing, and round the four corners of 

Santa Claus’ Snow Palace on the 
very tiptop of the North Pole the 
wind swept blustering and shouting 
on his way. 

It was so early in the morning that 
some of Santa Claus’ Brownies had 
not yet finished their household tasks. 
Little Crusty, oldest of the Brown- 
ies, who was in charge of the rein- 
deer and who, in spite of a snarled-up 
face, had a very tender heart, was 
still busy in the stable, brushing the 
brown coats of the eight tiny rein- 
deer and making them glossy and neat for the day. 

Down in the kitchen Sweet-Tooth, chief of the candy 
cooks, was showing his tidy little band of helpers, each in 
white apron and cap, how to make very black licorice drops. 

“Now that April is here some Brownie is sure to catch a 
spring cold,” said Sweet- 

Tooth, measuring and mixing 


The ‘Rocking-Florse Pony 
Who Wanted Blue Eyes 


By ETHEL CALVERT PHILLIPS 


Illustrated by A. K. Macdonald 


Sharpeyes said, ‘‘I think I will give my Pony brown eyes, 
Merrythought, because they will match his brown coat so 
well.’’ So into the little Pony’s head went the dark brown eyes. 

This was the first time the Pony had been able to see, you 
know, and Sharpeyes and Merrythought both laughed to 
watch him stare in pleasure 
and astonishment round the 





with all his might, “‘and there 
is nothing better than licorice 
drops for a cold in the spring.”’ 

Out in front of the palace 
stood Nimbletoes, sweeping off 
the steps with great strokes of 
his broom. Nimbletoes, who 
could run as fast and jump as 
high as any Brownie who ever 
lived, was late with his work 
this morning because he had 
been playing in the wind. 

“T could run for miles and 
miles this morning,”’ said Nim- 
bletoes, with a last little jump, 
“but I suppose I must finish my 
work. Here goes!”” And Nim- 
bletoes made his arms fly round 
like the sails of a windmill as 








workroom, already fairly well 
filled with toys. 

The little Rocking-Horse 
Pony looked at Santa Claus, he 
looked at the Brownies, he 
looked at thetoys. Then 
slowly, and taking plenty of 
time, the Rocking-Horse Pony 
began to rock himself all around 
the room. 


E STOPPED before the 

woolly lambs and stared 
earnestly into their mild brown 
eyes. He rocked round to the 
furry rabbits and gazed at 
their eyes of ruby-red. He 
studied the pussycats and the 
toy dogs, the tigers and the 








he swept the steps with great 
wide flourishes of his broom. 

All the other Brownies were hard at work in Santa Claus’ 
workroom, making Christmas toys. Although December 
and Christmas seemed far away, when you stop to think how 
many toys Santa Claus must have ready on Christmas Eve 
you will see why the Brownies were kept busy the year long. 

Kindheart was fitting a blue flannel jacket on a tiny baby 
doil. Silvertongue was finishing off a great white furry rab- 
bit, with gleaming ruby red eyes and the cunningest little 
bobtail in the world. Mischief was painting a gay yellow 
sled. Fleetfoot was whittling the sticks of a drum. Santa 
Claus was fitting out a little boy’s tool box, and very great 
pains he took with it too. 


VER in a corner sat Merrythought, the very best toy- 
maker of them all, and beside him stood Sharpeyes, the 
little errand boy, who picked up pins and threaded needles 
for all the other Brownies. But for the past week, as a spe- 
cial treat, Sharpeyes had been working upon a toy too. 
Merrythought had showed him how to make a Rocking- 
Horse, and now the gay little prancing steed stood before 
them finished, except for a leather bridle that Sharpeyes 
was trying to fit into the Pony’s mouth. He was a little 
brown Pony with a long brown tail and a wavy brown mane. 
His mouth was a bright, bright red. He wore a yellow 
saddle fastened by neat little straps. And in his head there 
sparkled two dark brown eyes—quite the prettiest brown 
eyes, Sharpeyes thought, that a little Pony had ever worn. 
But, in spite of this, there was something about those 
pretty brown eyes that did not please the Rocking-Horse 
Pony. And this is the way he showed his feeling about it: 
The first thing that morning, when Merrythought and 
Sharpeyes went to work on the Rocking-Horse Pony, 





elephants, the teddy bears, 

with their eyes of yellow and 

brown and black. But when he reached the corner where 

Kindheart was at work upon his baby dolls, each one 

with eyes of beautiful bright blue, then the Rocking-Horse 

Pony stood still before them and quite refused to move. 

He shook himself impatiently when Sharpeyes called him 
to come. He did not turn his 
head when Merrythought 


head. ‘‘I never knew eyes to fall out 
of a Pony’s head before.”’ 

“Perhaps I don’t put them in the 
right way,” answered Sharpeyes, look- 
ing troubled. ‘This is the first toy I 
have ever made. Watch me, Merry- 
thought, and see that Ido it well.’ 

Merrythought and Sharpeyes both 
worked away until it seemed as if the 
brown eyes would never come out 
again. 

But in less than ten minutes not 
only were the eyes out of the Pony’s 
head but they were lost as well. 
Sharpeyes searched for almost half an 
hour before he found them. And where do you think they 
were? You would never, never guess. One of them was tucked 
in the corner of a doll carriage under a pink-and-white wool 
cover. That was strange enough. But the other eye was 
stuffed into the wide-open red mouth of a poor little trumpet- 
ing elephant who was so surprised that his thin gray tail stood 
straight out with excitement and fright. This was stranger 
and stranger still. It almost seemed as if the Pony had hid- 
den them on purpose himself, though no one could imagine 
how he had done such a thing. A lively little toy monkey 
who had been watching the Pony might have told something 
about it, if he had wished. But he didn’t speak a word. 

“What ails my Pony, Merrythought?”’ asked Sharpeyes. 
“T never knew toys acted in this way. Do you think perhaps 
he doesn’t like his brown eyes?” 

“Why wouldn’t he like his brown eyes?”’ replied Merry- 
thought. ‘He is simply full of fun and likes a joke. But we 
must put those eyes in tostay. Let us go and look for some 
of Mr. Mendham’s glue. He may have left a little when he 
was here a year or so ago.” 

“Mr. Mendham is a very fine Toy Tinker, isn’t he?” 
asked Sharpeyes. ‘“‘Does he live far from here? I have 
never seen his house.” 

“Not so far,”’ was Merrythought’s reply. ‘Straight down 
past the Eskimo village and then on to a little wood of ever- 
green trees. His house stands there with a sign over the 
door. Now let us try to find a bit of Mr. Mendham’s glue.” 


EITHER Sharpeyes nor Merrythought glanced at the 

Pony. If they had, they would have seen in a moment 
that he had listerted to every word they said. When Merry- 
thought had told where Mr. Mendham lived the Pony’s 
ears had twitched to and fro. And no sooner did the Pony 
have a moment to himself than 
over to the window he rocked 





snapped his fingers and said, 
‘‘Here, Pony?! Here, sir, 
come!”’ 

He not only stood still before 
the dolls but he looked and he 
looked at their lovely blue eyes. 
And the next moment, with a 
wink and a blink, the Pony’s 
own brown eyes flew out of his 
head and landed upon the floor ! 

“Good gracious!’’ exclaimed 
Merrythought. “Put them in 
again, Sharpeyes, as fast as 
you can.” 

Into the little Pony’s head 
went the dark brown eyes 
again. But—would you believe 
it?—in less than no time the 
brown eyes lay upon the floor 
once more and the Pony’s red 
mouth wore a satisfied smile 
that seemed to say, ‘‘ Now see! 
I’ve done it again.” 

“I don’t like this,’”’ said 
Merrythought, shaking his 








and tried to push it open with 
his little red nose. How he 
knew his way about without 
any eyes I don’t know. And 
once he had opened the window 
did he mean to jump out? 

Nobody can tell. For 
Brownie Kindheart felt the cold 
air on his doll babies and 
closed the window. And just 
then back came Merrythought 
and Sharpeyes with a pot of 
Mr. Mendham’s glue. Neatly 
and firmly the brown eyes were 
glued in, this time to stay, 
though the naughty little Pony 
rocked and pranced to show 
that he did not like it at all. 

But Sharpeyes was pleased. 
“He is a beautiful Pony,” 
said Sharpeyes with pride. “I 
will put on his bridle now and 
then he will be finished.” 

But the Rocking-Horse Pony 








did not want to wear his 
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Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children 


‘To see your children grow eager for the 
life you have given them is one thing; to 
know that they are being gloriously fitted 
to succeed in that life is quite another. 


Compton’s has done something that makes children as eager to learn as they 
are to live. A new kind of encyclopedia has been written and pictured for the 
child mind. So that now for the first time the child has all learning in as 
classified and accurate a form as it is in the big encyclopedia, yet as interestingly 
pictured and written as in his fairy tales. 


Whenever, wherever you hear of ‘‘Compton’s”’, stop—and listen! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building 1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





















In designing Heywood- W akefield 
carriages Baby’s health and comfort 
“are placed before everything else. The 
roomy, finely upholstered bodies, resil- 
ient springs that absorb the slightest jolt, 
and perfectly balanced running gears 
combine to assure restful comfort for 
your little one. The new carriages are 
beautiful and reasonably priced, too, 
are now on display at the 7 


better stores. 


we 


s “Quality Seal on Every Wheel”. It is a red hub 
cap with the letters “H-W” in gold. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY - BOSTON, MASS. 
















bridle. He shut his mouth tight and tossed 
his head. He rocked himself to and fro 
with a thump and a bump. It was plain 
to be seen that the Rocking-Horse Pony 
did not wish to wear a bridle. And with 
a sudden toss and jerk of his head he 
managed to break the bridle quite in two. 

“Fetch a new bridle out of the store- 
room,”’ said Merrythought. ‘‘Come along 
and I will show you where they are.”’ 

Now everyone in the workroom was as 
busy as could be. No one saw that Sharp- 
eyes and Merrythought had left the room. 
Much less did they notice the Rocking- 
Horse Pony, who now rocked quietly over 
to the door, moved out into the hall, and 
started down the stairs with a thump, 
thump, thump! Just as softly as he could 
manage, you may be sure. 

The first one to spy the Rocking-Horse 
Pony was Nimbletoes, still busy at sweep- 
ing the Palace front steps. 

Down the steps behind Nimbletoes’ 
back bumped the Pony, and then off he 
started over the snow at a rocking, gallop- 
ing canter that surprised even himself, it 
carried him over the ground at such a pace. 

Then Nimbletoes gave a great leap into 
the air. ‘Hi there!’ he shouted up at 
the workroom windows. ‘Hi there! 
Sharpeyes! Merrythought! Your Pony 
has run away! Brownies! Brownies! 
Come! Come!” 


T THIS loud shouting all the Brownies, 
and Santa Claus, too, rushed to the 
workroom windows and looked out. 

They all saw a strange sight—‘-ie 
Rocking-Horse Pony rocking swiftly away 
over the snow, and after him Brownie 
Nimbletoes, using his broom as a staff, 
taking great flying leaps and bounds, the 
wind lifting him off his feet time and time 
again. “‘My Pony! My Pony!”’ called 
Sharpeyes, running toward the door. ‘‘Oh, 
Merrythought! Oh, Brownies! Help me, 
do!” 

At this, all the Brownies trooped after 
him, down the stairs, out the front door, 
and over the snow, while Santa Claus 
stood on the steps, laughing and waving 
them’ on. 

“Catch him, Brownies! Catch him!” 
called Santa Claus. ‘“‘Oh, what a race!” 

A race it was! For the Rocking-Horse 
Pony seemed fairly to skim over the 
ground; and behind him, blown by the 
wind and carried by their own swift little 
feet, came the Brownies, every one, for 
Sweet-Tooth and Crusty had joined them 
and were running quite as fast as anyone 
else. 

The Rocking-Horse Pony seemed to 
know where he wanted to go. On and on 
he rocked over the ice and the snow. Now 
he came to a group of low round huts 
made of snow, where the Eskimos lived— 
fathers and mothers and little boy and girl 
Eskimos too. Smoke was pouring from 
the hole in the top of each hut, and this 
smoke the wind caught and gayly blew 
hither and yon. The little Eskimo boys 
and girls, bundled in fur, ran out of the 
huts, their long-haired dogs barking at 
their heels, and they all, children and dogs, 
stared in amazement at the galloping 
Rocking-Horse Pony, who was followed so 
closely by the gay band of Brownies, laugh- 
ing and shouting and waving their arms 
as they sped by. 


OW came the evergreen trees, tall and 
thick and green, and the Rocking- 
Horse Pony and the Brownies found them- 
selves racing through a dense little wood. 
“I know where he is going,’’ shouted 
Nimbletoes, who, with Brownie Fleetfoot, 
was running well in the lead. ‘I believe 
he is going to Mr. Mendham’s house!”’ 

The news was passed down the line un- 
til the last one in the procession, little old 
Crusty, heard the tidings. 

“He is going to Mr. Mendham’s, we all 
believe!” 

Soon the Brownies set up another shout. 
“There is Mr. Mendham’s house! We are 
right! Sharpeyes’ Pony is going to Mr. 
Mendham’s house.” 

Between two tall trees before them 
there stood a little house—a little white 


= 


house with a bright red chimney, green 
window boxes, and a green front door. 
Over the door hung a sign: 


MR MENDHAM 
TOY TINKER 


The Brownies saw the Rocking-Hors« 
Pony take the knocker on the green front 
doorinhismouthandrapsmartly. Rap-a- 
tap-tap! There was no answer, so the 
Rocking-Horse Pony gently pushed the 
door open and rocked inside. The door 
shut behind him with a thump. 

Now out behind the house, busily hang- 
ing up a basketful of clothes, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Mendham. They spied the Brownies, 
they came running forward, and when 
they heard about the Rocking-Horse 
Pony they crept into the house on tiptoe, 
followed by the Brownies, to see what the 
Pony was doing now. 


HERE he was in Mr. Mendham’s 

workroom, rocking round and round, 
looking for something with all his might 
and main. He looked high, he looked low, 
he even looked in the corners and on the 
floor. But at last he gave up the search and 
stood still in the middle of the room, and 
the Brownies and Mr. and Mrs. Mendham 
saw that the tears were rolling down his 
little brown face. He looked as if his 
heart was broken. What was the matter 
with the Rocking-Horse Pony ? 

The mended toys in the workroom were 
trying to help the little brown Pony. 

“IT know Mr. Mendham keeps his eyes 
in that basket over there,”’ said a black- 
and-white dog, “‘but, as you can see, he 
hasn’t a blue eye left, not one.” 

“‘He put his last blue eyes in my head,” 
said a big white furry kitten, who had a 
golden bell tied about his neck. ‘‘For my 
part I don’t like blue eyes. I prefer green. 
They shine so well in the dark. If Mr. 
Mendham will give me green eyes, you 
may have my blue.” 

At this kind offer all the toys began to 
call: ““Mr. Mendham! Mr. Mendham!” 

So Mr. Mendham and.the Brownies 
trooped into the room. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you wanted 
blue eyes?” asked Sharpeyes as he wiped 
the tears from his little Pony’s face. ‘Of 
course you shall have them if Mr. Mend- 
ham is willing to make the change.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” agreed Mr. 
Mendham, who was a kind-hearted man. 
“Green eyes always look well in a cat, and 
there is no reason why this Pony shouldn’t 
have blue eyes, though I will say I never 
gave them to a Rocking-Horse before.” 

“‘Blue eyes are so beautiful,’’ murmured 
the Rocking-Horse Pony. ‘I couldn’t 
bear to think of starting out next Christ- 
mas Eve with brown eyes in my head.” 

So Mr. Mendham made the change in a 
twinkling. 


HE white cat was more than satisfied 

with his new green eyes. ‘They havea 
fine sparkle and gleam,”’ he purred, with a 
proud wave of his tail. “‘Blue eyes are too 
girlish for me.” 

And the Rocking-Horse Pony was hap- 
pier than words can tell. He smiled, he 
rocked, he bumped about in a very ecstasy 
of joy. When the time came, he rocked 
home, with Sharpeyes on his back, in a 
very whirl of pleasure. 

“Blue eyes! Blue eyes!”’ he sang to 
himself as he bumped over the snow. 

When Sharpeyes showed the Pony to 
Santa Claus and told him what had hap- 
pened, Santa Claus laughed and rubbed 
the Rocking-Horse Pony upon his soft 
brown nose. “‘I know a little boy who likes 
blue eyes the very best of all,’”’ said Santa 
Claus, ‘‘and you shall go to live with him 
next Christmas, if you wish.” 

When he heard this, the Rocking-Horse 
Pony was so happy he thought his heart 
would burst with joy. 

So if, next Christmas, you meet a little 
boy who has a Rocking-Horse Pony with 
bright blue eyes, you may know that the 
Pony was made by Brownie Sharpeyes 
and that he came down in Santa Claus’ 
sleigh straight from the Snow Palace on 
the very tiptop of the North Pole. 
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N these days of hurry and bustle, 
| happy is the mother who can 
give all the time she wants to 
guarding family health. 

There’s just one obligation that 
no mother dare neglect—one duty 
she rightly refuses to delegate to 
others—that is the choice of the 
right foods for her family. 

“or on correct diet and proper nourishment, 
almost all else rests. Health and strength and 
happiness depend so largely on them. 

Milk, of course, is the one best food for 
children—but many mothers are learning that 
even milk can now be made more strengthen- 
ing and delicious, simply by adding nourishing, 
tich Cocomalt. 

Cocomalt, the new chocolate health food, 
contains in sound proportion the nourishing 
elements of cocoa, sugar, malt, eggs, milk pro- 
tein and milk minerals. 


Cocomalt almost doubles milk’s food value 











—adds actually 70% more nourish- 
ment. It adds those elements 
children and adults need vitally 
day to day, but which too often are 
not adequately present in the diet. 

Cocomalt is rich in mineral salts 
for building sturdy bones and teeth 
—in vitamins and iron for making 
rich, red blood—in protein for 
healthy, husky muscles and in carbohydrates 
for quick, new energy. 

Its creamy chocolate flavor makes milk a treat. 
The children love it—take eagerly all the milk 
they need. The grown-ups like it, too. 


Buy a can of Cocomalt at your grocer’s 


O08 


now. Then shake it up with cold milk— 
or mix with hot milk right in the cup. 


Gcomalt 


Adds 70% more nourishment to milk 





Instantly prepared. The whole family will enjoy 
it for breakfast, lunch or supper—or between 
meals. Or on retiring, to help bring sound sleep. 

It’s a nourishing, rich food—easily digested. 
Taken readily even by those to whom other 


good cocoa products are too constipating. 


Doctors urge the use of Cocomalt for children, 
adults, convalescents, mothers and the aged. 

Begin today to build your family’s health. 
If your grocer has no Cocomalt in stock—send 
us the coupon and 25 cents (30¢ west of 
Mississippi), the regular retail price. We'll mail 
postpaid a full half-pound can. But please ask 
=~ your grocer first. : 


MADE BY 
DAVIS BAKING POWDER Co. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Davis Baking Powder Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


My grocer has no Cocomalt in stock. Enclosed 25 cents 
(30¢ west of Mississippi). Please send, postpaid, full half- 
pound can of Cocomalt. 


Name 
Address 
Grocer’s Name 
Address 
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Te CHORE GIRL 


Patented Knit copper sponge ball instantly cleans 
pots and pans and does 243 other household chores 


at Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, at all other 5 and 10’s, 
at Department, Hardware & good 
Grocery Stores. 


Until you use Chore Girl you have no idea how 
easily you can do the daily dishwashing. Cleans 
pots and pans like nothing else that you have ever 
used; does it quickly, simply, and leaves them 
burnished bright. Easily rinsed. Lasts long. 


Works quickly and saves your time. Works effi- 
ciently and saves soap and cleaners. Can’t rust. 
Copper won’t unduly wear or mar Aluminum. No 
sharp tiny splinters to hurt fingers or enter food. 


The CHORE GIRL’S TWIN 
"y BROTHER IS 
The CHORE BOY 


the improved copper clad 
au . shrinkless scouring mit for 
cleaning pots and pans 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, ORANGE,N. J., U.S.A. 
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Pure toned bd full volumed .. | 
luxuriously beautiful 
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The beautiful Brambach ... William and Mary Model 


BRAMBACH “Grin 


4 ft. 10 in. long 


RACEFUL in line, correct in propor- 

tion, its brilliant finish bringing 
out the beauty of its rare woods, the 
Brambach is a piano of which you will 
always be proud. Particularly luxurious 
are its lovely and authentic period models. 
Ample in volume, pure in tone, the 
Brambach remains truly a grand piano, 
though scaled to fit conveniently the 





Your Brambach dealer $675 and up. 
: : BG B..N.Y. 
will gladly arrange lib- : 
onsh titan Period and Art Models 
$700 to $1600. 


modern interior. Visit the nearest 
Brambach dealer—decide for yourself that 
the Brambach is the ideal piano for 
teacher, studio and home. 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY, 

622 West 5ist Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me the paper pattern showing 
exactly the floor-space occupied by the Brambach. 


Name 





Address 
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Ftalf a Nillion 


(Continued from Page 11) 


and for himself. Well, here, Bob dear, is 
your little family all supported and its 
education all provided for forever, and all 
the part you have left is the pleasures. 
Can’t you see that?” 

Bob leaned over Camilla’s chair. He 
adored her—that was plain to all, in the 
way that he touched her shoulders, in the 
way that his lips brushed her hair. ‘“‘ Don’t 
tell me,” he said, ‘‘that you don’t know 
that work is more than that, more than a 
bribe to the universe to get the fat things 
of life. Work—why, work is work, 
Camilla.” 

“But you have the chance now to lift 
yourself and your family into the life we 
were all meant for.” 

“‘Meant for! Meant to be a lot of jolly 
loafers?” 

“Sit down, Bob dear,’”’ said Mrs. Bur- 
leigh, ‘‘so that I can ring for dessert.”’ 

Mrs. Burleigh smiled into his eyes, and 
as if he had caught an ember of under- 
standing in her look 
he sat down meekly 
enough, and even 
smiled; but Mrs. 
Burleigh noted the 
strong firm lines of 
his still boyish face 
and felt a sudden 
sympathy for him 
and an impatience 
with Camilla. 


AMILLA said 
with dignity 
when the maid had 
gone: “‘ But the world 
is full of things to do 
besides working for a 
living! We won’t loaf. 
We'll live—at last.”’ 
Bob looked at her wistfully. ‘“‘Haven’t 
you liked it, dear,” he said—‘“‘my going off 
to the office and coming home—having 
things to tell you that went well?” 

‘“‘Having worries and disagreeable peo- 
ple and stupid journeys and overwork and 
nervousness. Why don’t you paint it as it 
is?’’ Camilla cried. ‘‘A lawyer is a slave. 
You’ve never been anything else.” 

As they went up to the drawing-room 
Mrs. Burleigh thought that he looked very 
unlike a slave—this tall broad brown in- 
dependent youth who was trying to hold 
on to the thing he believed worth while. 

“‘What is it that you propose, Camilla 
dear?” her mother asked. 

“I want Bob to leave the firm,’’ she 
sobbed. “‘I want us to do Europe for a 
year or so, and thensettle down in France— 
not too far from Paris—and have the Ri- 
viera and the M-Mediterranean—and 
leisure—and life.” 

“Gosh!” said Bob. “I’ve got a life 
now—and I’m sorry you haven’t.”” 

Camilla stood up, with a manner of be- 
ing brought to bay, before Bob. ‘“‘We’ve 
got to'settle it quickly,” she said to her 
mother, “‘because Bob was just going to 
make some frightful journey West.” 

““Oh, come now, Camilla! It’s to Cali- 
fornia, mother. To Sacramento—with 
some mountain stuff thrown in.” 

“And if he’s going with me somebody 
else should be sent out there. We really 
came down here to talk it over with you, 
mother—and take your advice. I knew 
you'd agree with me,” she ended girlishly. 


ER husband’s ear had caught only one 
sentence of this. “If I’m going with 
you. .. .” heechoed. “Then you ——” 
“I’m going anyway, Bob, for a year,” 
said Camilla steadily. “I can take my 
own money that I’ve been saving for Mar- 
got. Oh, Bob!”’ she cried. ‘‘For a year— 
for a year! Compromise on that—a year 
with me over there ——” 
“It’s a crucial year in my practice, 
Camilla,” he said; “‘you know that.” 
“If you love me better than your prac- 
tice —— Mother! Make him see!” 





‘and yourself. You have a position 


“This is between you two, dear,” Mrs. 
Burleigh said. 

“If Bob loves me—Bob, darling?’”’ 

Camilla put her arms about Bob’s neck, 
her cheek against his. And Bob suddenly) 
said, ‘‘What a fool a man is. All right, 
Camilla. It’ll go as you say—for a year.”’ 

“Mother, isn’t it glorious?”’ Camilla 
cried. 

“‘T hope so, dear,” said Mrs. Burleigh. 

“But I’m going to have the trip to 
Sacramento first,’ Bob made it clear. ‘‘] 
really must go there. After that the year 
is yours.” 

So Camilla brought her maps, and they 
sat before the fire and planned. Camilla 
planned, rather, and her husband and he: 
mother listened. 

“‘ And now, darling,” said Camilla to her 
mother, “‘when will you join us, and 
where?” 

““T?”’ said Mrs. Burleigh, startled. ‘‘Oh, 
not at all, Camilla. I haven’t told you 
that I have a plan of 
my own.” She told 
them—the empty 
days, the Madora, 
her own good for- 
tune. ‘‘From the 
first of October,’’ she 
said, “‘I shall be on 
duty every day from 
nine until five—busy 
and almost happy.” 


HE looked up with 

a kind of pleased 
complacence. She 
saw Bob smiling and 
nodding hisapproval. 
Then she saw Ca- 
milla leaning toward 
her, white lipped and 
stern. “‘Mother Burleigh,” Camilla cried 
tensely, “‘are you proposing to take a 
job?” 

“But certainly! And isn’t it enor- 
mously clever of me to get such a good 
one?”’ 

“Mother!” said Camilla. ‘‘Mother!”’ 
And burst into a passion of tears. 

“Camilla—what on earth ——” her 
mother tried to say. 

Camilla sank into her chair and sobbed 
without speaking. Mrs. Burleigh and Bob 
stared at each other, then Bob knelt by 
Camilla and her mother leaned and caught 
her hands. And they heard Camilla’s sob- 
bing words: “All my life—since I was a 
little girl—I have seen you in this house— 
the m-mistress of it—looking like a queen 
and—and entertaining our friends. And 
to think of you taking a job—going off 
like any agent, mother ——”’ 

“Camilla!’’ Her mother spoke sternly. 
“Don’t you see that this is a great chance 
for usefulness that has come to me?”’ 


“4 7OU don’t need to be so useful as al! 
that! ” Camilla cried. ‘‘ You are use- 
ful, just by being beautiful and gracious 





“T have a position,” Mrs. Burleigh 
agreed, “‘at two hundred dollars a month, 
Camilla.” 

“Mother, I can’t bear it—I just can’t 
bear it!’”’ Camilla sobbed. ‘‘It’ll spoil 
every bit of my pleasure in the money, 
it’ll spoil every bit of Europe.”’ 

“But you have gone away from me, 
Camilla. You have your own interest:; 
let me have mine!”’ 

“Why, darling,” her daughter crie , 
“you don’t know what a big part of "1 
life you are. I’ve always thought of ) | 
here—here, in the home. I don’t kn : 
what I’d do if I couldn’t think of y 
here.”” She dropped down beside hr 
mother and buried her face on her mothe: s 
knee. “‘ Dearest,” she begged, ‘‘ you’ve sz 
rificed a lot for me all your life—I know 
that. Give me just this one little bit of a 


(Continued on Page 233) 
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She ch anging mode in hosiery 


(New dtytes, new Colors. - - forecast by | 


OSIERY—the most swiftly Without delay, with no in- 
changing mode of all! . . . the Realsith Gashion Committee between-steps, our representa- 1 
Ten changes in the hosiery mode tive brings them to your home— 
to one in costume . . . Five stockings of sheer loveliness and 
changes in the hosiery mode to amazing durability. 
one in hats. This is one style 


og ; In gossamer full-fashioned 
authority’s estimate. 


chiffons, as well as service 
weights, strong, elastic fresh silk 
—seldom more than 24 days from 
the orient—insures long wear, 


RPOMET IN SYP 


It is difficult, at best, to keep 
up with the varied whims of 
fashion. Yet Realsilk, through 
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the services of its celebrated Lynn Fontanne smooth fit at ankle and knee, and i 
Fashion Committee, actually shimmering beauty after many | 
keeps you in advance of them. washings. } 





Elinor Patterson 





In Newport, Palm Beach, Biarritz—wherever 
the styles are launched by a sophisticated few 
—members of the Realsilk Fashion Committee 
sense every changing trend. 


In every pair the exclusive Dura-foot gives still 
additional durability—service wear from even 
the sheerest dress chiffons. i 
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Katherine Harford 


THE REALSILK FASHION 
COMMITTEE 


Lapy Ecerrton, famous Paris designer, who is head of 
the house of Paul Caret 


Exinor Patterson, a favorite in society and with thea- 
tregoers who saw her as the Nun in ‘‘The Miracle’’ 


KaTHERINE HarrorpD, formerly of Harper's Bazar and 
noted American style authority 


7 : 7 
Swiftly, accurately, they communicate these 
fashion facts to us. Weeks—sometimes months— 
before a mode becomes established, Realsilk is 
skillfully incorporating it in hosiery, for you. 


The newest and smartest color selections of the 
Realsilk Fashion Committee are now being ‘ 
shown by our representatives in your commu- . 
nity. If you are not being called upon regu- 
larly, we shall feel privileged to arrange for you 
a special showing—without obligation, of 
course, on your part. Simply telephone the Real- 7 
silk office in your town and ask to have one of our | 
representatives call at your home. The Real Silk | 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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Wherever you may live 


meecinpenmemenmtan 


Neysa McMein, famous artist and authority on color 
harmony 


Lynn Fontanng, star of ‘‘The Guardsman’ and other 
Theatre Guild productions—*‘the best dressed woman 
on the American stage” 


THe New 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of RO | 250 Branch Offices in the United | 
Silk Hosiery and makers of Fine 


States and Canada. Consult’ phone 
Lingerie H OS I ERY directory for your local office 


And, with almost incredible speed, the newest 
that is also the smartest reaches you in Realsilk 
Hosiery—in colors approved by the truly chic. 
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More than 


cheese 


Six foil-wrapped 
portions for individual serving. Featured at 
© Pabst Corporation, 1928 clubs, hotels, restaurants, on dining cars, etc. 
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An All-milk Food 
for the Children’s 
After-school Lunch 


Pabst-ett, more than cheese 


THE hands of the clock swing ‘round to four — it’s 
after-school lunch time again — and the time to turn 
to Pabst-ett, more than cheese. 


When youngsters are hurrying to get outdoors to 
play, the correct food is Pabst-ett. Correct because 
children love it spread on crackers or bread — because 
this finer food is as easily digested and assimilated as 
milk — because it is more nutritious than milk — and 
because six o'clock appetites are not dulled by this 
light, wholesome afternoon lunch. 


Pabst-ett is not merely another kind of cheese. It is 
more than cheese. It is made by the Pabst Process 
which conserves valuable elements of milk that are lost 
in cheese making — the milk sugar, milk proteins, 
body-building milk minerals, vitamins and calcium — 
the wonderful food element that many medical experts 
hold is the most valuable of all. Few foods contain 
calcium in the proper form to be utilized in diet, as 
it is found in Pabst-ett. 


As Digestible as Milk 


Containing all the elements of milk, Pabst-ett is as di- 
gestible and more nourishing than milk. Everyone — 
young children, elderly persons, even invalids — may 
eat this finer food. And hundreds of thousands pre- 
fer it to cheese because of its distinctive, fresh flavor. 


Serve Pabst-ett any way you formerly served cheese. 
You'll find it most convenient to use. It spreads like 
butter on bread. Toasts to a rich, golden brown. 
Blends perfectly with vegetables and fruits for salads. 
Lends color and delightful new flavor to white sauce. 
Enriches soups. Cooked in macaroni, rarebit, or pota’ 
toes, it does not become lumpy or stringy. Pabst-ett 
melts readily when heated, its fine flavor spreading 
to every morsel in the dish. 

It’s time to turn to Pabst-ett, more than cheese. For 
children—for adults—for elderly persons—Pabst-ett 
stands alone as a delicious and healthful food. 


Not Successfully Imitated 


Developed two years ago, Pabst-ett already has be’ 
come the great favorite among cheese products every’ 
where. And, it is the only food product of its kind, 
not successfully imitated. Order from your grocer by 
name, Pabst-ett, more than cheese. He has this finer 
food or can quickly get it for you. 


PABST CORPORATION [Cuezsez Drvisi10Nn] 
(Also Makers of Pabst Wonder Cheese) 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from Page 230) 


thing more, so that I can have all our good 
fortune—and nothing will be spoiled. 
Please, dearest, please.”’ 

Mrs. Burleigh and Bob looked at each 
other above Camilla’s bowed figure. He 
shrugged and lifted his brows and turned 
away. Camilla’s mother looked down at 
her fora moment. Then she stroked her 
bright hair. 

“T’ve always lived in your happiness, 
Camilla,” she said. ‘Very well—I’ll do 
as you like. But,” she added firmly as 
Camilla struggled up, dabbing at her eyes, 
“but if you want to think of me here, it’s 
here that I’ll be. I'll not sail a foot to- 
ward Europe!”’ 

At this Bob laughed, and Mrs. Burleigh 
laughed with him, a good deal ruefully. 
And Camilla cried: 

“Mother! Bob! What adorable angels 
you both are to me. Only I’m sure you’ll 
see in time that it’s the sensible thing to 
do.” 


OWARD ten o’clock that evening 

Mrs. Burleigh sat with a novel before 
a bright fire. When the telephone beside 
her rang, the voice was a woman’s voice, 
apologetic but determined. 

“Mrs. Burleigh, this is Mrs. Harden, 
at the Madora. I oughtn’t to call you, 
but there is something that only you can 
handle.” 

Mrs. Burleigh said that she was ex- 
tremely sorry, that her plans had changed, 
she would not be coming to the Madora, 
and she would not therefore be of any use. 
But the hurried and determined voice per- 
sisted: 

“Yes—forgive me. This has nothing to 
do with your coming here. This is about 
someone who mentioned your name.” 

Then Mrs. Burleigh listened. 

“Tris Valentine,’ Mrs. Harden con- 
tinued, “‘ from Sacramento—who has come 
to New York to see your son-in-law.” 

“But he is on the point of going to 
Sacramento.” 

“To see her, she says. We read in the 
paper tonight that they had come back 
to town and were with you. She hadn’t 
been able to reach him at his office. And 
she wondered if she could possibly see 
him.” 

“Let her write to him and make an ap- 
pointment.”’ 

“Mrs. Burleigh,’ said Mrs. Harden 
slowly, ‘‘this is something very, very im- 
portant, or I should not ask it. His office 
says that he is away for the month. The 
paper says that he is here for the week- 
end. If she could reach him before he 
leaves ——”’ 

Mrs. Burleigh agreed to let Mr. Mal- 
lory know, and then sat staring at the 
fire. When Camilla and Bob came in from 
their concert and sat before the hearth 
over the little supper that she had herself 
prepared, she listened to Camilla, in her 
highspirits, andlooked at Bob, who smoked 
in silence, and wondered how she was to 
see him alone. She had an uneasy sense 
that this was a matter which it would be 
better not to share with Camilla at the 
moment. 

This point Bob seemed to settle for her. 
When Camilla rose he opened the door 
for her and said: ‘I think I’ll have an- 
other cigarette before I come up, dear.” 
Camilla was, Mrs. Burleigh thought, still 
almost indecently affable about having 
her own way. 


S SOON as they were alone Bob said: 

“Mother, if I ever ‘nigged’ I’d ‘nig’ on 

my promise to Camilla to knock off work 
for a year.” 

“If I ever ‘nigged,’ so would I!” said 
Mrs. Burleigh. 

But at that Bob stared a bit. ‘Oh, but 
come now,” he said. “‘For you that’s not 
half bad. You have your home and your 
fortune and your leisure ——”’ 

‘So have you!”’ she cried, and smiled. 

But Bob said, and frowned: ‘It’s not 
the same for a woman.” And she said no 
more. ‘Anyway, I’ve got one last fling,” 





he said, ‘“‘on my Sacramento case. And 


it’s likely to be a nasty one, and may keep 
me out there for some time, thank the 
Lord.” 

Now Mrs. Burleigh said: ‘I suspect 
that you needn’t go out there at all, Bob. 
Iris Valentine is here in town.” 

Bob cried ‘‘Here!”’ in a manner of 
stupefaction, discounted her words, then 
demanded: ‘But how did you know her 
name?” 

While Mrs. Burleigh explained she was 
watching him closely. For this man had 
Camilla’s happiness in his keeping. But 
when she had finished he merely said: 
“Thunder! Now I won’t get even my one 
last fling at work—and the mountains.” 

Mrs. Burleigh felt a quick relief, told 
him that he would have certain moun- 
tains in Europe, and waited for him to 
impart something or other. 


“TOOK here,” he said instead, ‘‘do you 

think that you and I could slip down 
there tonight? It isn’t only that I’ve ab- 
solutely got to get up to Boston early to- 
morrow. But Camilla—you understand, 
I don’t want her worried.” 

“Quite so,” said Mrs. Burleigh, feeling 
less relief than she had thought, and tele- 
phoned to Mrs. Harden. 

The matron’s voice came back briskly: 
“We're still sitting over the fire,’’ she said. 
“‘T’ve been hearing the whole story. Come 
by all means.” 

““So she’s been hearing the whole story, 
has she?”’ said Bob grimly. 

Ashton, Mrs. Burleigh’s reserved chauf- 
feur, in the long tenure of his job had 
never yet been called out by his lady at 
that hour of night. But he said: “ Yes, 
madam. As quickly as I can dress,” with- 
out a shadow of surprise—a restraint 
which Mrs. Burleigh felt herself to have 
equaled as she drove at Bob’s side with- 
out a question. 

Bob told it all at once. “Iris Valen- 
tine,’ he said, ‘‘claims to be my Uncle 
Dan’s legitimate daughter. Rather, her 
mother claims to have been his wife. The 
mother has just died, I believe—I heard 
from her lawyer just before I had the 
word from Africa. That was why, of 
course, I’ve held out on the Sacramento 
trip—but I’ve said nothing to Camilla. 
I don’t think there can be anything in it. 
Only, how did they know so soon? That 
worries me. If she can establish herself, 
since he died without a will ii 

“Oh, poor Camilla!’’ Mrs. Burleigh 
said. 

““Exactly,”’ said Bob only. 

The Madora office was dark and forlorn 
at this hour. But Mrs. Harden’s room 
was warm and bright. The figure that 
rose from the hearth side was that of a 
uniquely beautiful and distinguished girl 
in her early twenties. 





HEN they were seated, “‘ Will you give 
me your facts, Miss Valentine?’’ Bob 
said only. 

This girl, gentle, controlled, with the 
clear skin and delicate features of a good 
inheritance, began to speak simply and 
reasonably. She said that she had been 
born in California twenty-three years be- 
fore; that her father was Daniel Valen- 
tine, and her mother Gwendolyn Fear. That 
her father and mother had lived together 
but three years, and that in California. 
That since that time he had sent a monthly 
sum to her mother. That they had never 
been divorced; that her mother had died 
but a fortnight before; and that it was 
just before her death that a friend in 
Johannesburg, who knew all the circum- 
stances, had cabled the news of his death. 
It was her mother’s lawyer who had writ- 
ten at once to Bob, of whose relationship 
to her husband she had always known, 
and it was her wish to retain him to push 
their claims. Also it was her mother who 
had exacted a promise that she would 
come to New York at once. All this she 
related in a trained and resonant voice, 
with an enunciation definite and delight- 
ful. At the close of the concise and or- 
dered story she took from her bag her 


(Continued on Page 235) 
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Colorful Drapes 


Bright, snappy drapes are not 
only stylish, but form an important 
part in modern home decoration. 
You can make your old drapes rich 
and colorful and conform to the 
color scheme of the room with fif- 
teen cents’ worth of Diamond Dyes. 

It is a very simple matter to tint 
or to dye with Diamond Dyes. In 
the first place they are true dyes 
and not synthetic tints—which fact 
makes a great difference in the final 
results. 





FREE: Your druggist will give you 
the Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; sug- 
gestions and simple directions for 
beautiful tinting and dyeing; real 
piece-goods color samples. Or big 
illustrated book Color Craft—free 
—write DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 
M 51, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or Boil toDY! 









































ae i {for recipe book 


Tempting foods with new 
touches of deliciousness 
— you can easily make 
them with the aid of these 
original recipes by Alice 
Bradley. For best results, 
use Angelus Marshmal- 
lows, nationally popular 
for 20 years. Send 4 cents 
in stamps for recipe book, 
or 10¢ for book and a full- 
size package of Angelus 
Marshmallows. 


THE CRACKER JACK CO. 
512 So. Peoria St. Chicago 








By ALICE 
BRADLEY 
Thousands of 
women follow 
the monthly ar- 
ticles on foods 
in editorial 
pages written 
by Alice Brad- 
A new ice ae of 

iss Farmer’s 
cream treat. 4 Per ge 
Cookery and 
editor of this 
1 practical book 
Hoo , of recipes. 
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Angelus Marshmallows 


Made by the Cracker Jack people 
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interest of better per- 
manent waving 
NA 


ticle, 
foremost 


recently published ar- 
Mr. Charles Nessler, 
authority on human 
and the inventor of per- 
manent waving, brings out the 
point that no two heads of hai 
have exactly the same texture 

any more than any 
are exactly the 
two fingerprints. 


hair, 


two voices 
Same—or any 


The article goes on to explain 
the scientific division of human 
hair into ten distinct groups... . 
how these groups must 


be individually treated for efficient 


ear h of 


That is why 
the usual me thod 5 Ol permanent 
Salk ‘ oe 


permanent waving 


waving whi treat all | 
| ke 1] bye t fact on 
’ ~ ] ] 
per! me ( ne 

) +] aes 
waved; even though they may 
all have been waved by the 


same method and by the same 


operator. On the other hand, 


ment 
of the particular head of hair. 
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Blindfolded Masi vessev / 


every kind of hair 
may be successfully waved and rewaved again 
and again, so long as the quality of the hair is 
known to the operator in advance, and the treat- 
adapted to the individual requirements 


without 
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respect 


has only herself to blame if the 
are unsatisfactory. Do not let your hairdress- 
er, under the pretext of long experience, 
deceive you into belie ing that he can deter- 
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to its individual texture, 


results 


mine variations in hair texture by touch or ie 
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iY your hairdresser waves your hair without 
first determining its texture, he is depending 
and the chances are nine out of ten 
that you will not get the wave you expect. 


on chance 


Perhaps you have been 
your first perma- 

nent wave—or 

your second one. 

That is because 
heretofore suffi- 

cient knowledge of 

hair has not 

been avail- 

able and you a 
could have 
had no as- 
surance in ad- 
vance of the 
results to be 
obtained. But 
today, with 





timid about having 





dresser 


by sight. To wave your hair without a scien- 
tific test in advance is as though your hair- & 
blindfolded 


attempted to wave it. ‘ 





Keep THESE Two Facts In Minp: 





IRST, ‘“‘No one person’s hair is like 
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another’s — (Charles 


Nessler, 1925). 


Second, ‘‘ Heat does not detri- 


mentally affect 
300° F."" 


hair up to 
(U.S. Bureau of Weights 


& Measures, 1927). 
While the U.S. Bureau of Weights 





& Measures reports over its 
seal that human hair is not 
affected by heat below 300°F., 
the inventor of permanent 
waving has always insisted 
that not more than 218°F., 
must actually reach the hair. 
Yet many machines, in beau- 
ty parlors, reach an almost 


definite 
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parlors nation-wide of which 
this Society cannot approve 
They depend upon chance. Eff- 
cient permanent waving must 
depend entirely upon science. 


The Society for the Advance 
ment of 
remind those millions of womer 
who have had one permanent 
wave and declared ‘“ Neve 
again’’, that new scientific ad 
vancements have been achieved 
and that now they 


are absolute 1% 


assured of a safe and beautifu 


wave if they follow the recom 
mendations of this Society. 
Until recently, there has bee: 


no textbook giving the 
dresser full information on per 
manent waving. But now ther 
is such a The operator: 
who has adopted the Society 


be ¢ yk. 


teachings and passed the S 
/ Le ciety’s examinations can be sat 
ly relied upon. Only tho 
thore ohly qualifis 1 are 1d 
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passed the Society’s examinations. 
its disposal the expert 

the inventor of permanent waving 
cians and chemists 


has 





outstanding requirement is tl 
every patron’s hair must 
tested im advance by the hk 
invente 
must 


patron's he. 


rex ently 


curls 


Text-o-meter, 
Then sample 


waved on each 
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BOOKLET on the sci 
L tific side of permanent wi 
ing may be secured with 
charge, from the Society, 
gether with a list of those hai 
dressers who have successfull) 
The Societs 
knowledge 
of phys 
and a large staff of ex 


hair examiners. Any advice pertaining to hair 
self is given free of charge. 


The Society directs you to the shops of its m 
bers and invites correspondence from the pu 


on the subject of permanent waving. 


It will 


preciate being informed of complaints in all « 
of suspected mis- 


representation or 
negligent per- 
formance of du- 


Hair Science seeks to 


hair- 


knowledge 
available, 
permanent 
waving can be 


sé 


successfully adapted to any type of hair. 
day the woman who goes into a_ hairdressing 
parlor where precautions and safeguards are 
where the hairdresser waves her hair 


neglec ted 


by the hair Text-o-meter recently 


...every patron’s hair must be tested in advance 


invented....”” 


unlimited degree of heat. 
Such excessive heat must 
obviously be avoided—as must 


the use of such alkalis as soda, 
lye or ammonia, no matter how 


cleverly disguised. 
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HERE are over twenty methods and ma- 
chines for permanent waving used in beauty 


SOCIETY for the ADVANCEMENT 


of HAIR SCIENCE 


550 Siftl ves ¥ 


(Permanent Wave Division) 
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ties. A resident 
expert is in at- 
tendance at the 
society head- 
quarters to ren- 
der personal 
service to all who 
write for infor- 
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Society for the Advancement of Hair Science 


(PERMANENT WAVE DIVISION) 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me your booklet and the names and addresses ot ! 


members of your Society, in my city. 
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Street 


City 
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You'll be delighted with the new 
Bluesjay. A 
new creamy-white pad and a more 
flexible disc. Now at all drug stores. 
For calluses and bunions use Bluesja) 
Bunion and Callus Plasters 
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Mapleine 
... a delicate flavor 
that enriches your 
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‘HE delicately rich and distinctive 


flavor of Mapleine transforms ordi 
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you merely as the lawyer naturally most 
interested—I thought that I should like 
to have enough to keep myself until I get 
established in New York—say four or 
five thousand. And I should like to send 
two young people through college—neigh 
bors of ours in Sacramento. That’s all.’ 

There was silence until Mrs. Harden 
burst out: ‘Well, of all the crazy 33 
and Bob put in gravely, ‘‘ You mean four 
or five thousand a year, I take it?”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ Miss Valentine said com 
posedly. ‘I shall find my work in a year 
or two; I feel certain of that. Really, ten 
thousand all together would be quite all 
that I had thought of.”’ 

“But you know,” said Bob earnestly, 

that your father’s fortune 
large?”’ 

‘I suppose it must have 
Miss Valentine; ‘poor father made such 
a slave of himself getting it together.”’ 


Was very 


been,” said 


Bob looked at Camilla. And it was at 
Camilla that Mrs. Burleigh looked, and 
vith a manner of gentle triump! 

And Camilla incredibly cried: ‘‘Bol 
Mother! Now we know she’s an impostor, 


r she wouldn’t be 
asking for such a ri 
diculous sum as 
that!’”’ 

At that Iris Valen 
tine got to her feet 


( 


she poke witl 

power and a fire 
yne ould have 
1essed to be that 
i d tr ) 


PEOPLE 
VO\ e€ Salida 


and now she 
to Camilla—‘‘people 
like you haven't the 
smallest idea of 
what life means to 





SPOKE 


loesn’t 


} 


idleness 


people like me. It ¢ 
and amusement and 


mean 
it doesn’t mean hay 
ing things put in one’s lap. It doesn’t even 


mean money. It means just one thing 
work at something one loves, and getting 
somewhere oneself through work that one 
has done. I don’t want father’s half mil 
lion dollars, or whatever he had, and 
neither did mother. All my life she taught 
me that there is no happiness except in 
work that you love. Well, I love the stage. 
I’ve worked at it on the Coast. Now I 
have a chance in New York. I didn’t come 
East primarily to see you, but because 
this chance had opened. But mother made 
me promise that I would see you, and she 
and I thought out together what might be 
arranged. When your office said you were 
leaving for the West, and when Mrs. Har- 
den mentioned Mrs. Burleigh and said 
that you were here for the week-end, she 
was good enough to arrange I'd gone 
to the Madora because I haven’t much to 
get along on, but I have enough. Don’t 
think that I want to upset your plans or 
take your fortune. I want one thing 
success on the stage—and I’m willing to 
work till I die to get that. I know you 
won't understand. People like you could 
never understand. But there are people 
who do.” 


“T’LL say there are!” cried Bob, and 
sprang away from Camilla and walked 
the floor. ‘‘It’s what I understand better 
than any other one thing. I’d rather be a 
big attorney than a little millionaire. | 
know what you mean, Miss Valentine.” 

Mrs. Burleigh’s rich voice took up his 
period. ‘‘ With all my heart I understand, 
my dear,’ she said. ‘“‘If you don’t find 
your happiness in your work you don’t 
find it—that’s all.” 

Camilla threw aside her gold coverlet 
and stood up. She was looking at Iris Val- 
entine. ‘‘Do you mean,” she said, *‘that 
you would give up a fortune for the stage?”’ 

**Haven’t you known,”’ said Iris Valen- 
tine steadily, ‘“of women who have given 
up fortunes for love of a man, and never 
regretted it? Well, my love happens to be 





I’m not 
know what ] can do 
it, ever so little. And a fortune is nothing 
beside it. But whether I win or lose su 
cess, the work is what I want.”’ 

“But couldn’t you have a fortune and 
succeed on the stage too?’’ Camilla de- 
manded. 

I wouldn’t work hard enough then,”’ 
said Miss Valentine; “I'd get soft and 
self-indulgent. I’d have a divided mind 
No—some people might do that. But il 
I had half a million dollars now, no mat 
ter how much | my work, all the 
softness and ease ¥ d poison it. I ex- 
pect you won't understand that either 


the stage Oh stage-struck. | 


I’ve begun to prove 


XAMILLA said strangely: ‘‘No, I don’t 


understand that. But I respect you 
no end—and I have to ask your pardon 
I’ve never met anyone like you.’ Then 
he looked at Bol d at her mother, and 
was silent 
Bob was arranging for Iris t me t 
e office e returned to New \ 
da é t out d Camilla quit 
sudde issed ( Mi Burlei 
thought ¢g nl 
Camilia is c¢ 
tain ly a lady whe 
hla her \ 
wa 
I thir Mi 
Valentine ett 
Mr H 
B a 
( C 
4 
f a in | 
I> », h ¢ iid 
tu must sett] 
I u d on f 
without her knowing a thing about 
Some day ~ 
‘“Some day she may be willing t f 
in and sell out,”’ said Bob bitterly. 


\Abruptly Camilla cried: ‘* Bob! Mother! 
Do you really feel about work as she does 
The stuffy law, and that awful place at the 
Madora—do you?”’ 

“Yes. Only worse,’’ said Bob. 

“Mother ?”’ 

“Absolutely, darling. 
put behind us, isn’t it?” 

“No!” said Camilla. ‘“‘Oh, no. That 
girl—oh, I expect it was her wanting her 
work more than the money—oh, Bob! 
Give me the summer, and then if you 
want to come back and go to work I'll 
come too.”’ 


“Brick of the world 


But that’s all 


!”’ said Bob. 

RS. BURLEIGH said nothing. 
A sat looking at Camilla in Bob’s arms 
Then Camilla cried to her: ‘‘ Mother dar 
ling, what a pig! I believe you’ve wanted 
all your life to have a job—even 
father was living. Didn’t you?”’ 

**Ever since I can remember.”’ 

‘And all I could think of was just that 
I wanted you at home—there - 

“That’s what they always want of 
women—want them to be there,” Mrs. 
Burleigh said. 

Camilla drew Bob along and came and 
kissed her. ‘*Go on down to your messy 
old home,” she cried. ‘‘And just you try 
to forgive me.”’ 

Margot was brushing at the door, and 
she pushed in, looking adorable. ‘* Daddy,”’ 
she said, ‘‘can I have some of our new 
money to get me a honestly doll wiv 
really hair and a truly squeak?” 

‘‘Our new money can do lots of things, 
darling,’”’ said Bob. ‘Maybe even that.” 

He turned to Mrs. Burleigh and said: 
“But really, mother, why don’t you just 


She 






when 


enjoy your well-earned leisure now? It is 
different with a woman.” 
Marian Burleigh laughed. She said 


only: ‘‘I’m going to do something for Iris 
Valentine, too—whether she likes it or 
not. I owe her something myself.” 


J 
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to his taste ? 


to his eelings about right and wrong ? 
his appreciation of beauty ? 


his sense of humor ? 


1 intelligent 


n orowling childs 


s not been easy to know where to look for the 


t of reading the stories and poems that really 
the needs oft your child. 


et mothers and fathers have known that in 


yraries of the world there must be an immense 
of good material. If only it were not so scat- 
' Ifonly it could be brought together and arranged 


e different stages of a child’s development! 


How this problem was solved 
meet this need Mrs. Olive Beaupre Miller created 
My BOOKHOUSE, and in solving this problem Mrs. 
\liller has made it possible for all mothers to provide 
ht reading material for their children. 

ditha Parsons, Professor of Dramatics and Diree- 

| Story Telling, Syracuse University, writes: 

. [The material for My BOOKHOUSE has 

n chosen by a woman well fitted for the task 
educator, a writer, and herself a mothe: 


tainly the pert ct combination.” 


hat is the 
story doing 


stories were re jected, The ones that were retained 
had to pass these requirements: 

First: Has this story literary merit? 

Second: Will it interest the child? 

Third: Will what it adds to his life be for his 


good? Is its underlying idea true, does 
it present sound standards, is its spirit 
fine, its atmosphere healthful? 
In the nine volumes which make up The BOOk- 
HOUSE Group, mothers have at hand for daily use 
the fundamentals of good reading which carry a child 
all through the early formative years. 
The skillful arrangement of the material performs 
a real function in developing the child’s interest and 
power of concentration. 
Equally important to the development of the child 
In The BOOKHOUSE 
Group. therefore, the 


is the matter of illustration. 








ling My BOOKHOUSE, Mrs. Miller and her 
nts studied and _ classified 
s literature from all inter- 


countries. Thousands of 


Shi 
\ x 
"1K BOOKHOUSE representa- 
‘ thoroughly enjoy their con- | F 
ith mothers in the discussion 
child’s reading problems. For 
ason The BOOKHOUSE has 
so rapidly during the last 
years that’ there is an oppor- 
for a few women to join our 
ation, 


representatives are required 
ul their full time in BOOK- 
“E service and to serve in any 
{ the country. Women who 
late the importance of our 
nd are over thirty years of 
invited to write us. 





Zs — ereatest care has 
alr? ] been taken with each 


pom pe 





illustrations, true to 
contributed their finest work. The storiés were gathered from 47 countries. More 
reading can be secured in My BOOKHOUSE for less money 
other way. and of course you know it ts 
young minds. The entire set is sold on the deferred payment plan. Let 1 
you the booklet, “Right Reading for Children,” without obligation to you 


The BCOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 


“The Child Who Reads Is the Child Who Leads” 















What the child admired, 
the youth endeavored and 
the man acquired, 


—John Dryden. 


“From My BOOKHOUSE, P. 11, } 


ustrations 


1 colorful il 


of the thousands of artistic an 


in added service that goes with 
The BOOKHOUSE Group 
The BOOKHOUSE service is probably as important 
as The BOOKHOULSE itself. 

Mrs. Miller would like to explain this plan to all 
mothers, but of course that is impossible, so the next 
best thing has been done. 

Women who are in close touch with new educational 
ideas—hundreds of them teachers themselves— explain 
The BOOKHOUSE plan to you in your own home. 

These women are deeply interested in child reading 
problems. They 
free to ask them 
You will find them understanding listeners. 


understand children, so you may feel 
any questions on the problem of child 
reading 

The representative will explain our deferred pay 


ment plan. May we send you complete information ? 


General Othes 500 No. Michigar Avenue, Chicago. Illinois 
B Office See 2 € 
\ 9 jelphia « K sas Cit Atlant B 
lhe BOOKHOUSI Group consists of nine beautiful 


volumes. The entire set contains 3262 pages, with sturd) 
bindings that will survive much usage. The type is larg 
and especially selected for easy reading. Hundreds of 
life and in many colors. The best artists have 
than in any 
right reading for impressionable 


s send 
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omen who desire 
greater financial 
resources 


If you are over 


thirty years of 





age, free to trav- 
el, have a good education and 
would enjoy association with 
children and mothers in educa- 
tional work, then turn to page 
237 in this publication for more 
information. All representatives 
spend full time and earn from 
$3,000 to $5,000 per year. Write, 


call 


any office. 


personally, or telephone 
Please do so at once, 
for only a few 


new represent- 


atives will be taken now. 
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The lemple at hefoo 


Continued 


medical inspection from the manner in 
which they were holding out their tongues. 
Rita didn’t look long at the vase, though. 
She knew she couldn't buy vases like that 
for seven dollars! But the window soon 
claimed her with its knickknacks—little 
bronze statues, brass bells and candle- 
sticks, imitation-jade necklaces. 


‘Thank heaven none of the gang’s 


here,” she thought. ‘‘I’ll see if they can 
speak English inside; if they can’t I'll go 
back for Mr. Koo.” 

But the proprietor spoke enough Eng- 
lish to make himself understood—a 
wrinkle-faced old Chinaman with his 
hands in his sleeves, and a trick of shrug- 
ging his elbows instead of his shoulders. 
Rita was about to offer him five dollars 
for an ivory box for which he had asked 
ten, when on one of the shelves she 


chanced to see the wooden statue of a fat 
old man who had been carrving a bundle 
on his back but was now sitting ve and 
looking as though he were having a lovely 
time resting. The statue was about a foot 
high, carved out of dark walnut, and it 
immediately reminded Rita of the Shavian 


Jap on her dresser back on the Manchu 
Princess. ‘‘They’d make a peach of a 
pair,’ she thought. And with an air 
tatel indifference she D ited to tne 
e and d ‘*What’s that tl 
| [' -TAI 
} 
H 
‘Ten dollar gol 
Rita hesitated; but it was probal 


Ho-tai’s beaming smile which dec ‘ide d her 

‘T’ll give you four dollars gold. 

The merchant shrugged his elbows, and 
drawing his hands out of his sleeves he 
picked up an abacus from the end of the 
counter balls along 
their wires 

**Six,”’ he said 

‘Five,”’ said Ri 

Agi 1in the balls slid along the wires. 

**Five,’’ nodded the merchant when the 
sum was completed. ‘‘Can do.” 

So Rita went back for Mr. Koo with 
Ho-tai under her arm; and that evening 
when she put it on her dresser opposite 
Mr. Shaw, she was more than satisfied 
with the result. 

‘There!’’ she said to the lean one. *‘Get 
busy and learn how to laugh.” And 
smiling as she looked at Ho-tai’s infectious 


and began sliding the 


: a 


( 


beam, she added, ‘‘And you've got your 
work cut out. Get busy, darn you; get 
busy and bring me luck.” 


VII 
rom t 


A RITA turned away from the 
she knew as well as anyone 


I 
his talk of luck was nonsense. But partly 
in a spirit of mockery, it pleased her now 
to work up a burlesque hope—to pretend 
that she was about to become a daughter 
of fortune; believing all the time that her 
tongue was in her cheek, and quite un- 
conscious ae now and then there was a 
hope ful look in the depths of her eyes. 
‘Well,’ she thought, for instance, “‘see- 
ing that I’m going to be so lucky, I'll put 
on my best bib and tucker for dinner. 
Then if it happens tonight I'll be all 
dressed up for the bridegroom.” 

Her best bib and tucker was a white 
watered silk with a long flounced skirt and 
panniers of black net; and when she 
finally surveyed herself in the mirror—the 
Shavian Jap watching from one side of the 
dresser, and fat little Ho-tai beaming from 
the other—she looked ready to take the 
leading part in some high romantic drama. 

‘I ought to have silver stockings and 
slippers instead o: these black things,”’ she 
thought. ‘They'll think my legs are in 
mourning. Oh, well, I can keep my 
feet tucked under me, I suppose. It’s 
lucky the dress is as long as it is.”’ 


statues 
that all 


from Page 18 


Perhaps because of her new mood, she 
chatted at the dinner table that evening 
with a briskly defiant humor which soon 
had Charley’s Aunt and Mr. Hill chuck- 
ling. Even Mr. Koo broke once into 
laughter—a surprising falsetto which the 
stewards were presently practicing in the 
pantry. But life of the party or not, when 
Rita arose to go out she couldn’t help feel 
ing that everybody was looking at her 
Don, she found, was in the smok- 
ing room, playing cards with the Texas 
girl as partner. ‘“‘I wonder,’’ she thought, 


legs. 





“if that girl ever does anything but draw] 
at him. Oho, he’s waving his hand.”’ 
ON not only waved his hand, he arose 
and followed Rita into the corridor—a 
quiet little passageway with a jog in the 
wall and not reat deal of light. 
Running away from me again,” he 
said in his masterful manner. 


‘No, only walking,”’ 
don’t have to run.” 
‘I wanted to tell you,’ he said. “‘“We 


said Rita me) 


wirelessed for rooms at Shanghai today, 
and I reserved one for you.”’ 

‘That’s easy,” Rita. ‘All vou é 
yt to do now is to ur reserve it es 

He looked at her, plainly puzzled 
that look which sometimes comes t 
maste ul ung nal vhnen ¢ neet 

) Pive ) idles t 

AT d x 
er cheek, the deck do d. and D 
stepped quickly ba 

On her way to her room she thought 
slowly, almost dreamily —“‘ If I could onl 


afford it I believe I could give that girl a 
run for her money.” 

A vague reflection, this, to be construed 
as one thinks best. At | 
reached her counted her 
own mor 1 total which 
she greeted with a word of despair. 





stateroom she 
ey, soon arrivin 


} 


‘Lucky!”’ she mockingly 


told herself. 
‘ll say I’m lucky.” 
VIII 
K ONE o’clock in the morning Rita 
suddenly found herself awake—con- 


fusedly conscious of a loud crash at her 
side. The Manchu Princess was plunging 
and rolling like some gigantic sea horse 
trying to shake off a rider who would 
gallop her down to Davy Jones’ paddock. 

“T’ll say it’s rough,”’ thought Rita, her 
heart sinking a little. ‘‘I wonder what the 
noise was.” 

Cautiously holding to the side of her 
berth, she switched on the lights. It 
didn’t take her long to see what had made 
the crash. The rolling of the ship had 
thrown everything off the top of the 
dresser. There had been a plate of fruit, 
for instance—two apples and an orange 
the plate now broken and the fruit rolling 
over the floor as though in some fantastic 
game of billiards played with an invisible 
cue— while under the washstand, reclining 
on his side, lay the Shavian Jap surveying 
the scene with his usual sardonic irony. 

**T didn’t think you'd fall off,’’ thought 
Rita. ‘‘I remember laying you both on 
your backs last night and propping you in 
with books. I wonder where Ho-tai is.”’ 

Watching her chance, she jumped out 
and presently found Ho-tai on the floor 
by the side of the dresser, his base and 
staff both broken, but beaming still as 
though he were having the happiest time. 

‘What a shame!”’ mourned Rita. “I 
guess I can stick you together again, 
though. You were glued before, from the 
look of you.” 

She picked up the pieces and hopped 
back to her berth, and there she noticed 


(Continued on Page 240) 
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Good economical food, yet we eat 
less fish than any other nation. You 
would eat more fish if you served 
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or of the charming new Paris Salon of Richard Hudnut, at 20 Rue de la 
i ix A veritable triumph of modern art where pastels, silver and crystal create 
almost fairy-like loveliness . . . It was here that Parfum le Debut was intro- 

d to a delighted clientéle. 


ue U nein C 


lew creation in fragranc -e—from Paris 


7s, 


ips you also will discover in this new Parfum le Début 
ibtle, illusive magic you have sought. Or you, dear Sir, 
verlect gift that will find its way surely to a feminine heart. 
For it is the piquant variety of mood that holk 1s so often 
cret of a woman §s charm. And here, in these four ode urs, 
ht i in these exquisitely fashioned petits flacons, is the very 
t and expression of her loveliest moods—Romance, Adven- 
lithe Gaiety, and Sophistication. 
So some time, at your favorite shop, let each enchanted 
rance whisper to you its promise eee 
: \RFUM BLEU © o» in blue flacon © e Romance 


¢ V E R i o 0° in green fla con ° ° A dv enture 


Diébas BLANC e in crystal flacon ° ° ° Gaiety 
NOIR o o in black flacon ° Sophistication 


ew perfume of Paris — created sealed and packaged i in the 
laboratoire of Richard Hudnut. 
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that the body of the statue had been partly 


hollowed out and the hole filled with 
floss—two things impossible to see when 
it had been glued together. 

“That’s funny,” she thought. ‘‘Per- 


haps it’s to make him lighter. 
why they filled him with wool 

It was silk floss, she discovered—so 
tightly packed into place that she could 
pull out only little pinches with her thumb 
and finger. ‘‘Perhaps it’s a cocoon,”’ she 
told herself. ‘“‘It says in one of the books 
that the first silkworms ever taken out 
of China had to be smuggled. Dirty trick, 
too, I call it 


Though 


ITTING in her berth she a inaged to 








open the top drawer of her dresser. 
There she found a pair of scissors and 2. 
buttonhook, and with these simple tools 
she was soon at work again. First she 
made 1ole in the wad of floss with the 
point of the scissors, and when this was 
large enough she inserted the buttonhook 
ind gave it a twisting pull. 

“It’s moving!” she told herself. 

And indeed the floss was not only turn- 
ing ewan. it was a arhduaths coming out of 
its hiding place; and a few moments later 
it re in Rita's hand—a tightly rolled 
cylinder about four inches long and two 
inches across. 

‘There’s something hard inside,”’ she 
thought. ‘“‘I wonder what it 1s 

Carelu u ing e came 
lirst ft en tl race 
let mad l] ld 1e ri 

t lar green stone t 
G t I l 
disa] tment a 
thou Chey’re prett 

She did next what any girl would have 

done She fastened the bracelet around 


‘r wrist and slipped the ring on her finger. 


lhe ring had a worn Chinese character on 
each side of the stone something in a 
circle engraved in the gold. 

‘T’ll ask Mr. Koo about it tomorrow 


she told herself, holding her hand away at 
arm’s length. ‘‘Pretty, all right. I guess 
they don’t make glass like that any more. 


It was some little time before she went 
to sleep again—and when she did, her 
jeweled hand was instinctively hidden un- 
der the pillow beneath her head. 


IX 


R. KOO had his breakfast in his room 

every morning, seldom making his 
appearance till half-past ten. But old 
John Hill was an early riser. 

**Good morning, Miss MacFarland,”’ he 
said—one of the first persons whom she 
met on dec! ‘I see you weren’t washed 
away by the storm last night.” 
No, thank uid Rita, < 


you,” si ind with- 





out th she happened to place her 
hands on the rail. 
“Hello,” he said, staring a little. 
‘Have you been buying rings without 


consulting me—even though you knew I'd 


been in the jewelry business before I re- 
formed?” 
‘Yes,” she brightly nodded. “A 
curio—Chinese, I guess. Do you like it?” 
She took it off, and he stared at it 


harder than ever. 

“Did you buy it on the street?” he 
asked, looking at her over his glasses. 
“Three for a dollar, or make me an offer, 
or what will you give for the lot?” 

““No,”’ she said. ‘‘It was hidden in a 
wooden statue—this and another piece.” 
And she told him how she had found it. 

‘“‘M-m-m,”’ he said, and taking it over 
to the leaded windows of the smoking 
room, he lightly drew it across the glass. 

“Why, it’s leaving scratches!” ex- 
claimed Rita. 

‘They generally do,” 
certain dry solemnity. ‘‘Now don’t get 
excited. I was expecting to buy some 
stones in Colombo, and I brought an eye- 
glass and a few other tricks that are in my 


he told her witha 


= 


April, 1928 


trunk downstairs. So if you want to come 
down for a minute, you can watch me put 
this ring through a course of sprouts, and 


then I can tell you better how 
were stuck.” 

“Shall I get the other piece too 
bracelet ?”’ she asked. 

“You mean to say there’s a stone in 
that too?” he exclaimed. 

“Six of them,”’ told him, trying to 
spe: ik coolly, but not succeeding well. 


much you 


the 


she 


‘Anything like this?” 

“T don’t think you can tell them 
apart—only one’s loose.”’ 

“All right, all right,” he said with a 
gesture which was touched with surren- 
der. “Bring a whole handful if you 
like. Bring a basketful and see if I care.” 


to Rita’s room for 
1en they went to Mr. 
he tossed a magnify- 
with the skill of a 
a small box of vari- 
With some of these he 


So first they went 
the bracelet, and tl 
Hill’s room, where 
ing eae into 
conjurer, and opened 


ous fet aid gems. 


his eye 


tried to mark the loose green stone from 
the bracelet, and then he let latter do 
the scratchin Next he tried the other 
stones. And finally he took the napkin 
ring out of his eye with another gesture of 
surrender, and slowly gave his verdict. 
HEY aren’t as big as watermelon 


he said. ‘‘They aren’t as big as cu- 
cumbers. But if you haven’t seven good 
emeralds here, I wasted all the years I 


spent in the jewelry business.” 
‘Then—they are worth something, 
aren't the "asked Rita, a bright spot of 
color beginning to show in both her cheeks 
| penera ire e admitted wit] 
his note f dr lemnit “Rou 
| 1 I ) 
é 
‘y 
**Girls can higul 


Another questior 
a question which 
stirred there more 





‘Do you think they belong to anybody, 

r. Hill?”’ 

‘Why not?” he asked. ‘‘They belong 
to you, don’t they? At least I’d say you 
were in possession. You bought the 
statue fairly enough, didn’t you?”’ 

“Yes: but I didn’t know there was any- 


things have been 
they could com«e 


thing init. If—if these 
stolen and hidden there, 
and take them from me, couldn’t they 
“The rightful owner could. But the 
question is: Where are you going to look 
for the rightful owner? 
been the man who sold you the statue 
nor the man from whom he bought it 
So how are you going to find him? Ad- 
vertise in the Chinese papers? Turn the 


jewelry over to the chief of the Chefoo 
Police Department, and ask him pleas« 
to find an owner for you?”’ 

“No,” said Rita quickly. “I don't 
want to do that. But you see this e1 
graving on the ring? Somehow it lool 
like a monogram, and I thought I'd as 
Mr. Koo what it says.” 

It at once became apparent that M 


Hill didn’t think much of this 
Ee Koo may be all right,’’ he sai 
‘‘but you’ve read Bret Harte. A! 
suppose you tell Mr. Koo, and he describ« 
the jewelry to a Celestial friend of 
What’s to stop that friend from poppi 
up next week and claiming to be tl 
rightful owner?”’ 
“Oh, I think Mr 
Rita. 
“Suppose he is,” 
umphantly. 
his friends? 


Koo’s all right,”’ sa 


said old John t: 
“What do you know abo 
Wait a bit, though. Shi 
him the ring, if you like, but say noth 
about the bracelet. Then if any fal 
comes along later and says he hid the ru 
in the statue, you can ask him what e! 
he hid. That'll make him sweat some!’ 

Which may have been good advice, | 
when Rita met Mr. Koo a few minut 
later and started to tell him the story, s 
felt like such a hypocrite that she sim} 
had to tell him everything. 





It couldn’t have 
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ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING 





Makes Clothes Snow White 
Never Streaks or Spots 
LITTLE BOY BLUE 
pure bluing; every drop goes into 
instant solution. 


is all 


The small bottle means greater 
economy. The handy dropper cap 


spells greater convenience. The 

better blue insures more effi- 
ciency. A few drops are enough § 
for a family wash. NA 
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Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- | | 
ically built to insure sound, rest- | 

ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe. : 
Can be washed. Ivory withblueor [7 
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au lait. Decorated with fowersand | 7 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons. | 
Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 
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‘Beside, this mark; I tell you quee¢ 
the mon of the Empress Tsi-Cl 
now for more than hund’ed fifty years. 











The silk to cover it—may you oblige to 
show that too?”’ 

Rita fetched him the fl 

‘You see?” he said Old d the 
Yang-su color never get except 1n palace 
t Peking. I'si-Chu, § e p’ob'ly hid jewel 
herself and Ho-tai keep secret over 
d’ed vears till soldiers take | ind sé 
him one tael, two tael, three laybe 

But this old empress,’’ asked Rita. 
‘Has she any descendants—who inherited 
her property?” 

‘“‘Gone—all gone,”’ said Mr. Koo in gen 
tle regret. It is vel’ unhealthy to be of 
I f in ¢ for mal ear. But 

1 t we « I know jewe 
» 7 i 1! he ¢ I 

l 
t \ t ] 
ale ft € r € t 
i r Psi-€ 

that’ od ! Rit t 
ening “i to | Id t se¢ 


hy } slant } . i? 
why I shouldn't be willing to st 


S2.. WITH Mr. Ke 1 Mr. Hill, 
calle I at t the shop «¢ Mi Koo’s fr 


( 
on the Na Road when they re 


- , y ‘ + re 
if ned ft t I I 
| T I t t 
ect 1¢ t « é 
i\ 
O-a é said Mr. K I 
on lee Wil I } ive s 
‘Then what wi 1 give me for 
she sked er hand almost treml 
ittle é du Ho-t é 
ing. 
I ibsequent f t s t 
ett art ol ul tat e « 
that time they all went a 5 the street 
t the Shanghai br I fan s 


> ry nt! 
Rita present 


for tou), 


ir fourteen 


American bank; and there 
received a letter le credit 
thousand, five hundred doll: ani d an- 
other thousand in ‘twenty aoliee 

“This I'll put in the purser’s safe when 
we get back to the ship,”’ she said, tucking 
the letter of credit down in the bottom of 
her hand bag, “but me and these fifty 
heavenly twenties—we’re going to start 
on a shopping spree right now.”’ 


xX 


§ kas: ballroom of the Manchu 
had been built in the front of 





a stirrup-sha] room, the t r t 
L1¢ de ? 1 ‘ 
chaste ¢€ € I I 
Quinze.”’ 
; 
Ac 5 l ive YT i t ( t 
r heroine had made the 
, 
I | Louis’ number; but on the eve 
t ich 1 } 1 \ rr) } ; 
tO WHICN We iv¢ Ww I et \ S 
of Shanghai's harbor fa ve the 
y >; 1 ; 
stern— Rita never once thought of quinces 
is she entered the fluted doorway ri 


with gold leaf and enamel,’ and glided 
into a fox trot with Don Macl 
around her, and the music of La Paloma 
pouring its enchanted sadness into her ears. 

Now in older days Don might have 
whispered to her, “‘Your beauty steals 
away my senses’”’; but the days still being 
what they are, he whispered instead, 
‘‘Every time I look at you steady for more 
than five seconds, I can feel myself going 
cuckoo.” 

Whereupon Rita looked up at him with 
a simper, and whispered back, “* Do tell! 

‘‘No; I mean it,”’ he assured her. “If 
I only had your looks and my brains, the 
Prince of Wales himself wouldn't be 
safe’’—which was said seriously enough 
but not more so than this: ‘‘ You know, 
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e served as 
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( H d it ( é 
that t care 
€ rr \ iced tne 
1es e a { hist 
: pe U he said in a low key, his 
voice % n none too certain, “I 
won't be able to give you a ring as good 


“Oh, please, Don!”’ she breathlessly 
stopped 9 ~ you're going to sing 
that song to me let’s have some moon- 
light with it!” 

So rt found two chairs together at the 
back of A Deck where no one came ex- 


ept he ardy promenaders; and you can 
tell how intere 2) Ss song must Nave 
Der eCAaAUS ce Mr. Hi d Mr. Koo 

t é t Rit 

' 

\ ¢ \\ 
( ( \ 

‘ 

4 ‘ 

I t « 

I ou re - « ed 
But I d t t th to 
tart chatteri ey thin 

u're S¢ ired i ‘ 

So, laughi i little, he start wn for 
his room; and while he w e Mr: 
Hill and Mr. Koo came along again 


mu so soon 





‘No,”’ smiled Rita. He’s 1e for his 
coat.”’ 

*“Ah-h-h. Settling down for the eve- 
ning, I see. I wouldn't be yrised if 
there’s going to be lone star from the 
Lone Star State tonight.”’ 

Mr. Koo probably didn’t understand 
this; but looking down at Rita, he seemed 


to reach his own conclusion in the radiant 
depths of her eves. 

*Didn’ I tell it that you get your 
wish,”’ he gently asked, “that time, you 


: 
know, at temple in Chefoo 


would 
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your straw hats— 
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| choice of 16 at- 
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| Handy brush and sim- 
ple directions for use 
| with each bottle. Dries 
ready to wear in a half-hour — with 
a flexible, waterproof finish. Will 
retain its trim, smart appearance. 


easy 
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but (sh-hh) such an economical cut! 


Those inexpensive cuts of meat—the rump, the 
chuck, the flank, the plate—what deliciously tender 
roasts they turn out to be when you simmer them 
gently within the massive aluminum walls of this 
Mirro Dutch Oven! 

The thick aluminum, you see, heats evenly all over 
—not just in one spot. That lessens the risk of burn- 
ing the food. The massive fitted cover sits snugly in 
its “ water-seal” groove. That keeps the moisture and 
flavor in. A single burner, turned down to a whisper, 


The Seal of Cooking Authority 


does the cooking. And that saves pot-watching, cuts 
the gas bill, and keeps the kitchen cool. 

It s a perfect utensil for top-stove meat cookery— 
for roasting, braising, or stewing. And a most versa- 
tile utensil . . . for it is also very clever at cooking 
fruits or vegetables without water, at deep-fat frying, 
and at making apple butter, candy, and other things 
that burn so easily in ordinary ware. 

This up-to-date cooker is a joy to handle. Despite 
its thickness it is very light—not cumbersome at all. 


Unusual Recipe Booklet Free 


And, since it is made of hard aluminum polishe« 


a glassy smoothness, it is easy to clean and not h 
to the touch like some heavy ware. 

The price of this Dutch Oven is $3.95—and tl 
economy, for you buy it for life. Every Mirro at 
is built for economy and for better cooking —" dome 
science tested” in the Mirro Test Kitchen. It 
pay you to look for the orange seal shown be 

A.uminuM Goops MANUFACTURING CoMPAN 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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This orange seal means that the cooking ability of the utensil which 
bears it has been tested and proved by the Mirro Test Kitchen. 
It is a mark of expert domestic-science authority to guide you in 
buying kitchen ware—an assurance that when you choose Mirro 
you will get, not only exceptional quality and value, but the right 
design and right weight for the best cooking results. 
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Let us send you “What's New in Cookery,” telling of interesting 
discoveries which the Mirro Test Kitchen has made. Many un- 
usual recipes. Illustrated in color. LHJ 4-28 
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j of an occasional change or omission in the preparation of this index : : ‘ ; 
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ven, with Perfection’s ex- 
clusive ‘‘live heat’’ construction. Por 
celain enamel lined. Air-insulated. Ac- 
curate heat indicator 


Perfection’s famous, long, double-wall 
chimneys that multiply cooking heat 
and keep kitchen vessels clean. 

And it burns o//—with that safe, steady 
speed that only oil, the economical fuel, 
can give. 


oday’s 
One of 24 New Models 


al a 
newest kitchen creation e<)8 2% 
models, ranging in price from $17.50 to 


$154.00. See them at your dealer's. You 
; : , 2 will find new, light colors and new con 
: 4 f lences $¢ ,VvVe Cc O est-pr ced 

oA full porcelain enamel oil-burning range ! xsi on even the lowese pn 
aj C c stoves. And, for the first time on any 
stove, a new durable lacquer finish, 


ForGet all your previous ideas of Glistening finish of snow-white porce-  Perfectolac, like that on the modern 
kitchen stoves. Here isa finerone than lain enamel, good for a lifetime of | automobile. 


you ever dreamed of—a magnificent, usefulness and beauty 
new oil-burning Perfection range, with 


27 modern features! 


G Most dealers will gladly tell you how 
vou can buy any of these new stoves on 


New burner arrangement and all-grate 
, casy payments. 


top with ample room for big-meal 
A beautiful, straight-line design, built cooking, simmering and warming, all PERFECTION STOVE CO. = Cleveland, Ohio 


a ; : Sold in Canada by General Steel 
to fit into small space at one time. arly Peart A meet ma 


PERFECTION -mi_____ 








this coupon for beautciful illustrate 
giving complete information about the new Perfect 
and other new models 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7527 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Oz! Burning Ra TEES) dt 


es oe 
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the 4 I’ve Daddy’s nose Yes.i Wil]! 
here Before I came 
He'd t I spose fb Missionary Circle will meet at M1 
DuM«e Friday afternoor After ft 
t She always add 1eeting the Vj ‘ hirthdav party 
‘And what is mor of Mrs. L. McCaul It be 
} ve mother’s eyes irprise t 
Did she ive I 
( 
oe ‘ 
; B 
= a 
ri 1 De € 4 Wh, 
| f Sé 
And must ve v ih, 
hem both t > 
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| ee Piet Meee cree eee Se, EATS the afternoon to see ol frie d 
Wt LI} Dad ire 1es flies Decause there was a circus.” got to look at her ' My, pane 
the “Which two?”’ never where I can rez 10re, ¢ 
R: I suppose so. **Barnum and Bailey with the radio I wanted hin 
VILLI \re fleas fleas because they flee match some silk » the other day, and 
THER: Sure. What of it? Hasta La-Mainana when I tried to tune in on his office the girl 
IE: I told teacher bees are bees be = said he had gone to Tampa or Los Angeles, 
ey be Orders received before noon shipped some she didn’t remember which, but that he said 
day Trade Catalogue. 
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} etor states that tieir aim will 
e the latest and ist Inspection Fees S| Decrease. Walte 
t appall prices Putnam Blames Lax Increase WHAT'S HI 
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The ‘/ 10nee) 
fhe gg stood on the burning Q 
Geck... 
How often have we said it 
But may I add 
ay Wy, That famous lad 7 
A Deserved a lot of credit 
He did a lot—that red-hot tot > 
He coined a phrase, in sooth, Bi); 
For though the sheiks and shebas reign eT Whar, 
[hese latter days, it’s very plain 
That he forever will remain Gt BEHIND ME WEETHEAL 
Che foremost Flaming Youth! K P TH O yo 
ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 
—— —_— to tell anybody WhO Ca edt I ed cil 
strate ‘And He Wondered How She Knew a few minutes 
rfect “T can’t get accustomed to the « ¢ 
fk young man took his girl some flowers. flying at night. There are so many pl 
“‘How kind of you,” she said, “to bring _ the air, and what with the glaring headlight 
me these lovely flowers. They are so beauti and the flyers who refuse to keep their o 
E ful and fresh. I think there is some dew on level, I tell you it’s downright danger 
them yet.” Horace was telling me the other day that he 
, ‘*Yes,”’ he murmured in great embarrass was coming back from Alaska, where he'd 
VE OFTEN WONDERED Wt I FEL IKE TO BEI ment, ‘“‘there is, but I’m going to pay it off been hunting during the atternoor ind a 
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1 Barbara pid 


vacation 


land-+-next summer 


next Summer 


igre now to LIVE 
where mountains and sea are side 
where lovely valleys, fascinat- 
desert and intriguing ocean islands 
at hand 


Southern (¢ 


by sidé 
Ing 
are all 
alifornia is fascinating], 
refreshing. 
leads to romance, 

majestic natural 
mystery, thrills; each 
day offers a vivid contrast, a 
novel experience — vast 
mountain ranges, beaches, 
cosmopolitan cities, desert, 
orange groves, canyons, Old 
Spanish Missions. 


uncommon and 
Each day 
adventure, 
beauty, 


You will always be going 
somewhere out here—and 
not a drop of rain will mar 
a single vacation moment. 
The summer air is temperate 
and Bring light 

ut not your umbrella! 
all in 
terest points are quickly 
reached. A few miles—and 


you are among Riviera-rival- 


invigorating. 
W raps, b 


From Los Angeles 





And the marvelous, 
broad, smooth beaches along the spat 
kling blue Pacific for 271 miles which 


offer the keenest surf bathing and surf 


the nation. 


sports! You ll get lot of joy riding 
through orange and lemon groves 


enroute to such charming, 
unusual cities as Santa Ana, 


San Diego, San Bernardino, 


Riverside, Santa Barbara 
and Ventura. 
Los Angeles —the new | 


gateway to Hawaii and the | 
Orient—wiill astound you by 
its growth and business vol- | 
ume. Los Angeles County | 
stands among the wealthiest | 
in natural resources, its agri- | 
cultural produéts last year | 
alone approximating $95,- 
000,000. Boulevards lead 
you through billion-dollar 
helds 
While 
the 


Oll 


here may 
whole Pacific Coast at 
small extra expense. Special 
low rate round-trip tickets 


you see 


ling beaches or atop mile- “a i! are in effect May 15 until | 
high mountains! A /ew bf a Oct. 31. Consult your near- | 
hours and you are in the “7 oo te f est railroad ticket office for | 
midst of a vast Sahara-like ; M9 further information. Send | 
desert or at the foot of the 325 the coupon for a 52-page il- 
highest mountain range in “P lustrated vacation book. | 

° - : 


Southern 


all ornia 


4 trip abroad in your own —America 


~ 


4ll-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. J-4, Chamber 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern 





California vacations. Also booklets tel z especially 
of the attractions and opportunities in the counties 
which I have checked 

Name 

S eet c 
oi <== I SS 


- —— be 
f Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
Los Angeles Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles Sports San Die: 
San Bernardino Riverside 
Orange Ventura 
State | 
= — —— =e ae 
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people before they are ea nen pastes all the snapshots in which I look j 
**Well, I’mso sorry you have to go, Mrs. too cute for anything, and in that one she em 
Wilton, but anyhow we sae a nice tall writes all the clever things I 
Yes, I will. Now you must be sure and fly 
over again. I always say be careful, be 1A Job for ‘Peter ‘Pan 
cause, as I said, I’mold-fashioned. There : 
are some bad air pockets down near Louis Permanent Boy, about 16, Wanted 
ville and I wouldn’t be sur] prised if you. with some knowledge of gardening 
had to detour.”’ Tom S. ELROD Manchester Guardia 
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} CANNON TOWELS 


Cc NON 


F890 .U.8. PAT.OFF 


can soak Cannon towels as long as you like. Cannon Sea- 
gull turkish 
towel, borders 

pink, blue, 
gold, lavender. 
Price about 


$1.50. 








il them as hard as you please. Put them in the 
: machine and whirl them about. Wring them 
ing them out in the blazing sun. Leave them out 
rm comes up and the winds can blow and blow. 
(he purple flamingos and the pink elephants 
run. The green whales and the blue ships won’t 
he orange marmosets will be every bit as bright 
cy were just off the looms of the Cannon mills. 
the colors in Cannon towels are absolutely fast. 
Sis true of huck towels, turkish towels, bath mats, 
sheets and wash cloths. 


Of the conservative 


A hotest 3 


| designs, the conventional floral patterns and of 
new modern towels illustrated on this page. Of 
5 Cannon towel that has color in it, whether the 
iS twenty-five cents or two dollars. 

| Cannon towels to the laundry with the utmost 
‘ence. They will come back as colorful and fresh 
day you bought them. Pack them off to school 
the children—colors last as long as the towels. 


x 





Cannon Light- 
house turkish 
towel. Borders 
in pink, blue, 






gold, green or 





lavender. Price 


about $2. 











Cannon towels give almost incredible service—one 
reason they are used in most of the great hotels of 
America. They lead busy lives. They are washed re- 
peatedly, used continually. Yet a high-class establish- 
ment like the Ritz at Atlantic City; the Grove Park 
Inn in Asheville; the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, or 
the Ambassador in Los Angeles (to mention only a 
few of the famous hostelries where you find Cannon 
towels), must provide guests with towels that are always 
luxurious looking and delightfully pleasant to use. 
In these hotels, as in your home, Cannon towels satisfy 
every requirement—they agree perfectly with a hand- 
somely equipped bathroom. 

Furthermore—a point which every good manager of 
a home or a hotel appreciates—Cannon towels are not 
costly. They are a thoroughly good buy. On sale in 
dry goods and department stores everywhere. Turkish 
and huck towels; wash cloths, bath sheets, and bath 
mats. Prices 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 


Worth Street, New York. 
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are the least bit tender 





start with lpANA tonight | 





' FOUR teeth may be as white as ivory— 
yet faced with grave and serious trouble. 


There may not be 





a cavity in your mouth, 
or a filling in your head, yet you may need the 
attention of a good dentist and the use of the 


correct way of caring for your teeth. 


For your gums may be tender—they may 
ven sh tendency to blee If your tooth 
n slightly or occa 
Ol it is a sure sign that something is 
amiss and that your gums need immediate care. 
WHAT TO DO IF 
YOUR GUMS NEED ATTENTION 


alk to your dentist. Probably he will explain 


1€ matter to you in some such terms as this: 


d you eat is to blame. For it is too soft 
r the teeth and gums. It lacks fibre and roughage 
gives the gums no friction, no stimulation, no work. 

The blood does not circulate properly through the 

tussues and the gums become anaemic and under- 

nourished. And this often leads to more serious 


troubles.’’ 


But your dentist can do more than explain 
the cause of the difficulty; he will point out to 


you, too, the correct way to offset the bad 





effects of your diet. 


In all probability, he will order gum mas- 
sage. For today thousands of good dentists say 


to their patients: 


Same 


tr , 
wo ; 
Ma \ELOE be 


. 7 

Gum lisswe u ith [pana at the 
} J - 

time you brush your teeth. If your gums are 


tender to 


the brush, massage them gently with Ipana on the 


ARE 


FIRM 


IN TEXTURE, PINK 





IN 


: 





COLOR 
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BRISTOL- -MYERS CO., Dept. S48, 


Kindly send me a trial 

tube of IPANA TOOTH Name 

PASTE. Enclosed is atwo 

cent Stamp to cover partly iddre 
of packing and 





73 West Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


State... 
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$ 
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finger tips. For [pana is as helpful to the gums a 

it Zs cleansine lo the teeth. 

HOW IPANA AND MASSAGE HELP 

the HEALTH of TEETH and GUMS 

The pressure and the friction of a light 

sage stirs the dormant blood within the 

walls ind spec ls fresh, clean blox 

place of t t n | f | i 

‘ Lit \ 

nealit 

septic and hemostatic) 1s f 


= 
to the gums their needed and normal toni 


Massage and Ipana can make your gums fit 


and healthy. Their color will be right. 
avoid “pink tooth brush.”” You improve 
health and beauty of your mouth. 
GET A FULL-SIZI 
TUBE AT THE DRUG STORE 


We have placed a coupon in the corner of this 
page. 
about ten days. 


It offers you a trial tube, enough 


Use it if you will. Certa 
this tube will prove to you Ipana’s delicious 
flavor, its incomparable power to keep j 
teeth clean, white and beautiful. 

But ten days are all too short to show 
what Ipana can do for the health of your 
gums. At least a month is needed—a full 
tube will show you a far better result. S« 
urge you to go to your drug store and 
full-size tube (about 120 brushings). 
to the last squeeze! Then will you know 


Ipana can do to tone and strengthen your 


—to improve the health of af your m 


y- 




















oods 


One of them is MILK 
.... double-rich in Butterfat 
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lo be certain of fine flavor in each of 
these foods ... ask your grocer for Libby's 


Pickles and Condiments Canned Meats Fruits and Vegetables 

“| Olive Ce i Beef Po Har ed I P 

3 Queen Co 1 Be H < d Me: hed | ¢ ‘ tet 

a Stuffed Roast Beef Be r Pea I Ss 

¢ Ripe Veal Loaf Cl I A Pork & Bea 
Vienna < 
I 


(Partial List) 








When bare trees blossom 
do your senses thrill? 


OR DO YOU 


WARMTH? 


CAN YOU SMELL SPRING, 


ONLY SEE COLORS AND FEEL 


EOPLE are either scent-conscious or scent- 


blind. Which are you? 

To the scent-conscious, a fragrance is as real as 
sound, as meaningful as color. There are color- 
blind people to whom all colors are gray, and there 
are scent-blind people to whom color and sound 
may be beauty and music, but who never thrill 
to the grace and harmony, the shades and emo- 
tions of fragrance. 

What do the poor scent-blind know of spring, 
who have never closed their eyes and buried their 
faces in apple blossoms? 

What can they know of woodlands, who feel 
shade but miss the woodland scents? 

What can they know of bathing, who have 
never bathed in flower fragrance? 


To the scent-conscious there is a special pleasure, 


a gentle extra luxury, in a bath with flower-essence 
SOap. To these fortunate ones the flower-essences of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap are as much a part of the 
soap as fragrance is part of the blossom—as scent 
is part of the season. 

And, literally, they are right. The delightful 
flower-essences of Cashmere Bouquet actually 
serve to make a lather that more readily removes 
the clogging dirt and surplus oils that stand in the 
way of a softer, lovelier skin. 
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SCENT-CONSCIOUS OR SCENT-BLIND? 


To help you test your responsiveness to the alli 


of agreeable odor, we will send you free a genet 
sample cake of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, and 
book of beauty secrets, “Nature’s Way to Low 
Skin.” The advice in this book is endorse Of 
famous skin specialist. 

Send coupon today. The price of a full4 
cake of Cashmere Bouquet Soap is 25 ccnté 
drug stores. Cashmere Bouquet is “Hard-Millé 
and lasts a very long time. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Colgate & Company (Dept. 700D), 595 Fifth Ave., New irk. 
In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Mo 
Please send me, FREE, a sample-size cake of Cashmere B 

Soap and a copy of “Natuyre’s Way to Lovely Skin.” 


Name 4 





Address 





City __State 
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